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POPE LEO XIII. 


By RicHArp B. KIMBALL, LL.D. 


WuartT is a Pope? 

Everybody knows the Pope is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But what is a Pope, 
that to-day the present pontiff, without territory, 
without resources of any kind to make or resist 
attacks—in fact, without any temporal power 
whatever — should occupy and maintain a polit- 
ical and diplomatic status so important and so 
powerful that all the daily journals record with 
minuteness every act he performs, every word he 
utters, every supposed or imaginary influence 
these may have over ruling powers, while the 


ent 


bulletins of his health are scanned with eagerness 
and with feverish speculations as to his successor ? 

We repeat the question, What is a Pope ? 

“*Give me a place to stand, and I will move 
the world,” said Archimedes. He spoke of ma- 
terial forces, and the ‘‘ place to stand ” was not 
attainable. : 

“‘Man is a yonder-sided being; his instinct is 
religion,” said Jacobi. He spoke of man’s spirit- 
ual nature. Archimedes could not find a spot 
outside the earth on which to place his lever. 
Man’s religious instinct erects the Greek’s pousto 
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above and beyond all sublunary spheres, from 
which emanates a power far transcending that of 
the emperors, kings, princes and potentates of 
this world. 

It is in no sense within the scope of this article 
to follow out the thoughts to which these obser- 
vations will naturally lead. It is left to the reader 
to do so at his option and in his own way. 

Neither do we propose to give an account of 
preceding Popes, of which Leo XIII., according 
to some authorities, is the four hundredth from 
St. Peter, but, according to others, the two hun- 
dred and sixty-third, the remainder not being 
classed as ‘‘ recognized” by the Church. Our 
libraries abound in “Histories of the Popes,” 
colored according to the sentiments of the writ- 
ers, and to which we refer all who are curious on 
the subject. 

We shall go back only far enough to make the 
situation clear at the time Leo XIII. became Pope, 
so that we may if possible present a just estimate 
of his characteristics, genius and achievements. 

To show to what kind of a succession Pope Leo 
was elected, it is important to explain how, piece 
by piece, the Papal States, so called, were wrested 
from his predecessor, Pius IX., who occupied the 
Papal chair from 1846 to 1878, a period of troub- 
lous responsibility and great disaster to the : eign- 
ing pontiff. This is the more essential, because 
the loss of the Pope’s temporal power, the impor- 
tance of recovering it, and how it is to be achieved, 
are to-day burning topics of discussion through- 
out the Catholic world, and excite a wide interest 
outside its limits. 

Pius IX. was of a noble family, and originally 
destined for the army. Report has it that, having 
experienced a severe disappointment in love, he 
threw up his position and devoted himself to the 
Church. He was not a man of large ability, but 
he had a kindly nature and entertained liberal 
views. At the age of fifty-four he was elected 
Pope, succeeding Gregory X VI., who had governed 
Rome with an iron hand. Pius IX. gave imme- 
diate proofs upon his accession of his liberal views. 
He set free a large number of imprisoned malcon- 
tents and heretical agitators, so that he acquired 
the title of the Liberal Pope. His rule was mild 
and beneficent. The territory belonging to the 
Holy See embraced a choice bit of Italy, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Po to Cape Circello, 
something over 250 miles, and from Ancona to 
Civita Vecchia, about 140 miles, giving a bound- 
ary on the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. The 
entire population was about 3,000,000. This ter- 
ritory was divided into numerous departments. 
These districts were governed according to their 
importance. Rome itself, and the territory imme- 
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diately adjoining, was ruled by a cardinal presi- 
dent. Six legations were under the contro] of 
cardinal legates, and thirteen delegations placed 
under inferior prelates. 

The inhabitants had no voice whatever in the 
administration of the affairs of the State in which 
they resided. They were a disfranchised people 
governed from Rome, the delegate with power 
somewhat similar to that of the old Roman pre- 
fects in a conquered province. The rule of the 
delegate was generally mild. Laxity in govern- 
ing led to many crimes and disorders, especially 
to_brigandage and smuggling, the Papal police be- 
ing not infrequently in league with the outlaws. 

From the time of his accession in 1846 till the 
breaking out of the revolutions which set Europe 
ablaze the reign of Pius IX. was felicitous for 
the Pope, who appeared to be worshiped by the 
whole population of Rome. Much of this was un- 
doubtedly hypocritical, the followers of Mazzini 
and Garibaldi taking advantage of the unwonted 
liberality of the Pope to lay their plots for the 
overthrow of his power. 

In 1848 came the upturning in Europe. The 
Quirinal was wrested from the Pope, and he be- 
came literally a prisoner in the Vatican, it being 
unsafe for him to venture in the streets. His 
Secretary was murdered, and a massacre of the 
priests threatened. ' 

In November, 1848, Pius IX. made his escape 
from Rome to Gaeta, a town on the Neapolitan 
coast, where he remained till the reactionary 
movement took place. 

In April, 1850, France, while Louis Napoleon 
was President, sent General Oudinot with 10,000 
troops to Rome, and reinstated the Pope in his 
dominions. 

From that period the nature of the pontiff 
seems to have changed. He took signal venge- 
ance upon his enemies, and indulged in severe 
measures of government. He became almost en- 
tirely under the control of Cardinal Antonelli, 
whose administration was severe and unyielding. 
Pius IX. occupied himself mainly in promulgating 
the dogmas of the Church and writing encyclicals 
fortifying the powers of the pontiff. In this way 
the years passed till 1859. 

In 1854 there were three dominant men in En- 
rope. These were Cavour, who represented the 
idea of Italian unity ; Bismarck, who represented 
the idea of German unity ; and Louis Napoleon, 
who represented the power of the Second Empire. 
At that time the latter was held to be the most 
powerful monarch in Europe. Peace and war 
hung on his decision. He had a reputation for 
astuteness and sagacity which subsequent events 
completely shattered. 
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Cavour was the controlling element in the 
cabinet of Victor Emmanuel, the reigning King 
of Sardinia, and exercised an unbounded influ- 
ence over him—similar, in fact, to that of Bis- 
marck over old King William of Prussia. 

Bismarck, in carrying out his design for a 
united Germany, had the powerful Kingdom of 
Prussia at his back, and he had only to scheme 
how he could with some show of excuse pick a 
quarrel with Austria and trust to the Prussian 
Army to do the rest. 

Cavour had no such resources. Sardinia was a 
plucky little kingdom, nestled at the foot of the 
Alps, having Savoy and Nice on the other side. 
It had a population of scarcely 5,000,000. To 
undertake with this petty sovereignty to obtain 
control of all Italy, including the Papal terri- 
tory—to deprive the Pope of his temporal power, 
leaving him only the Vatican as a residence, would 
seem to be the wildest and most preposterous of 
schemes. For Austria overawed all the Italian 
provinces. Venetia and Lombardy were a part of 
her possessions. She exercised ducal sway over 
Tuscany, Modena and Parma, and had also seized 
asmall portion of the Papal territory by a claim 
of prescriptive rights. 

Such was the situation in 1854-55, when Ca- 
vour began to mature his plans. He had taken 
pains to secure the friendship and favor of Louis 
Napoleon. His powerful mind dominated that 
of the Emperor. Besides, there could be no cause 
for jealousy between them. When, at the time 
I mention, France and England declared war 
against Russia, in aid of the Turk, little Sardinia 
joined the allied powers and sent a respectable 
contingent of troops to the war. This act sealed 
the friendship between Cavour and the French 
Emperor, and at the close of the war with Russia 
left the former free to prosecute his designs, 
knowing beyond a doubt what he could rely on 
from the latter. He set two fires ablaze—one at 
Rome, the other at Vienna. He suppressed the 
convents and monasteries, and confiscated certain 
church property. He sent a strong protest to the 
Austrian Government against its occupying any 
part of the Papal territory. The result was what 
was to be expected, and what no doubt Cavour 
desired—Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers 
were excommunicated by the Pope. Austria sent 
an insolent reply to the protest. On receiving 
this Sardinia was immediately put on a war foot- 
ing. Austria imperiously demanded a disarma- 
ment. There was no compliance. Austria pre- 
pared to enforce the demand, and invaded Sar- 
dinian territory by crossing the Ticino, Then 
was disclosed Louis Napoleon’s secret treaty with 
Cavour. On the invasion by Austria France de- 


clared war against her. The struggle was short ; 
the Austrians were defeated at Solferino. Louis 
Napoleon, who was on the spot, hastened to make 
peace with Francis Joseph, without consult- 
ing Cavour, by which Austria was permitted to 
retain Venetia, while the rest of Italy fell into 
the grasp of Victor Emmanuel, together with 
Umbria and the Marches, portions of the Papal 
territory. + 

The failure of Louis Napoloon to secure Venetia 
to Victor Emmanuel was a great blow to Cavour, 
who had counted on uniting all Italy under one 
government. He did not abandon the project. 
He died, however, three years afterward, before 
his plans could be realized. 

Meanwhile Bismarck had not been idle. Hav- 
ing in conjunction with Austria robbed Denmark 
of Schleswig-Holstein, he picked a quarrel with 
Austria about its possession. This was in 1866. 
He made a treaty with Victor Emmanuel, by 
which the latter was to join Prussia in the attack 
on Austria, and receive, in the event of success, 
all the Italian territory still held by that power. 
The war was of very short duration. The battle 
of Sadowa, won by the Prussians, brought them 
to the very gates of Vienna, and compelled 
Francis Joseph to accept humiliating terms of 
peace. To save him the extreme mortification of 
conveying Venetia directly to Victor Emmanuel, 
it was arranged that the territory should be trans- 
ferred to Louis Napoleon, who should turn it over 
to the King of Italy. Thus were consummated 
the plans of Bismarck and Cavour, a united Ger- 
many for Prussia, a united Italy under the King 
of Sardinia. The latter took possession of all the 
Papal States excepting Rome and certain outlying 
districts which were secured for the Pope by the 
pressure of French troops in Rome. The Pope’s 
temporal power was thus cut down from a soy- 
ereignty over 3,000,000 people to a territory com- 
prising 700,000 inhabitants, a large portion of 
whom were malcontents. For the occupation of 
Rome by French troops greatly irritated the Ital- 
ians. They were, however, forced to submit to 
the dominant power of France. 

“The whirligig of time brought its revenges.” 
Four years later, in 1870, France declared war 
against Prussia. In his extremity Louis Napo- 
leon was obliged to withdraw his troops from 
Rome. The Italian troops marched in. Victor 
Emmanuel took possession of the Quirinal for a 
royal palace. The Papal territory still remaining 
was at once occupied by his soldiers. Protests, 
remonstrances and excommunications were of no 
avail. The temporal power of the Pope had come 
to a close. 

Pius LX. was at this period seventy-cight years 


old. He bore up pluckily against these dis- 
asters. He still had Antonelli by his side, 
who relieved him from political and diplo- 
matic considerations. He struggled on, per- 
sistently maintaining ancient dogmas and the 
prerogatives of the Holy See. 

It is perhaps little to be wondered at that 
the man who was a humanitarian and a liberal 
when first elected Pope should, after thirty 
years of unremitting defeats and disappoint- 
ments, in his extreme old age become a pes- 
gimist, curse modern progress and civilization, 
and put forth a syllabus against scientific ad- 
vancement. 

Cardinal Antonelli died in 1876. The 
Pope, deprived of the counsels of an adviser 
to whom he trusted implicitly, though broken 
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in spirit, still resolutely held out against his re- 
morseless antagonist, Victor Emmanuel. The 
latter was in the vigor of life. He was fifty-eight. 
Pius IX. was nearly eighty-six. The controversy 
would seem an unequal one. But another actor 
came upon the stage. The King was seized with 
a fatal malady, and expired after a short illness, 
Pius IX. survived his adversary but a few weeks. 
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So the Pope, the King, the Cardinal, were swept 
away, and the curtain was to rise on a new scene. 

The conclave of cardinals, after three ballot- 
ings, a two-third vote being necessary to a choice, 
elected Joachim Pecci Pope, who chose for him- 
self the name of Leo XIII. 

Before going farther it is important to give 
some account of this man, prior to his being raised 
to the pontificate, at the advanced age of sixty- 
eight. 

He was ‘of a patrician family, and was born at 
Carpineto, a little mountain medieval town of 
the Volscian range, on the 2d of March, 1810. 
His mother, the Countess Anna Pecci, was a noble 
lady of great piety whose life was devoted to the 
relief of the poor. The family were distinguished 
for generations for their strong adherence to the 
Church. There were two brothers, both destined 
to its service. The elder brother, Joseph, chose 
a life of self-sacrifice and self-denial as a monk. 
It will be seen that Joachim’s tastes lay in another 
direction. 

When eight years old he was sent to the Jes- 
uits’ College at Viterbo, where he remained six 
years. He became especially proficient in clas- 
sical knowledge. On quitting the school he won 
the prize offered for the best Latin hexameter 
verses to be written in six hours after the theme 
was furnished. 

Joachim had chosen to enter the ranks of the 
secular priesthood, and was accordingly sent to 
the famous Collegio Romano at Rome. His 
especial studies were philosophy, science, canon 
and civil law. At the close of his term of study 
he was selected from the whole college to defend 
in public a thesis against all others taken from 
the whole course of philosophy and science. 

When Pecci” finished his full term at the 
Collegio Romano he was in his twenty-second 
year. He was then called on to decide between 
parochial duty or the service of the Holy See. 
He chose the latter, which would open up to him 
a diplomatic or a legislative career. This choice 
involved other years of study and training. He 
was sent to the college for noble ecclesiastics des- 
ined for the pontifical service, where the most 
eminent jurists gave instructions in their several 
departments. So great was his proficiency that 
at twenty-four he received the degree of Doctor 
in civil and in canon law. 

He was now prepared for whatever duties 
should be assigned to him. He had distinguished 
himself in every situation in which he had been 
placed from the time of entering the Jesuits’ 
college at eight to the close of his studies at the 
college for noble ecclesiastics, a period of nearly 
twenty years. He had won the favorable notice 
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of Pope Gregory XVI., who probably to try his 
mettle appointed him Governor Delegate to Bene- 
vento. This was a small district, about forty-six 
miles square, notorious for its brigands, smug- 
glers, ‘‘ contrabandistas,” thieves. There were 
persons of patrician birth who were in a quiet 
way in league with the outlaws. One notorious 
bandit, named Pasquale Colletta, actually oceu- 
pied a villa not far from the town, and set the 
mounted police (such as it was) and the Papal 
troops at defiance. It was not very long after the 
advent of Pecci, then twenty-eight years old, when 
the people of Benevento were one morning struck 
by a surprising spectacle. Pasquale and his en- 
tire band of marauders, fourteen in number, were 
marched through the principal streets in irons, 
summarily tried and executed. The smugglers 
fared little better ; crime was rooted out. No 
favor was shown to the nobility. Pecci ordered 
the house of a certain marquis to be searched for 
smuggled goods. The latter was infuriated. He 
made a personal appeal to the Pope. It did not 
avail. The young delegate was sustained. 

At the end of three years Pecci was sent as 
Nuncio to Belgium. The mission was an agree- 
able one, and satisfactorily performed. Here he 
remained three years. He was glad to take ad- 
vantage of King Leopold’s close relations with 
the English court to pay a visit to it under the 
auspices of the King, where he studied to ad- 
vantage the polity of the government. He then 
visited Paris, remaining some weeks. He was 
now appointed Governor Delegate to Spoleto and 
Archbishop of Dalmatia. His energetic reforms 
of abuses and his just administration distin- 
guished his career at Spoleto as it had at Bene- 
vento. 

Up to this time the career of Joachim Peeci had 
been one of uninterrupted brilliancy. Successful 
Governor Delegate to Benevento at twenty-eight, 
Papal Nuncio to Belgium at thirty-one, Arch- 
bishop of Dalmatia, Governor Delegate to Spoleto 
at thirty-four, he could, of right, look forward to 
higher honors. But here came a “stay.” Three 
years later, when he was thirty-seven, Pope Greg- 
ory appointed him, so it is said, at the earnest so- 
licitations of the Umbrians, Governor Bishop 
of Perugia. This was no promotion. He had 
been Governor Delegate of Spoleto, which with 
Perugia made up the territory known as Umbria. 

Pecei, we imagine not without some misgivings, 
accepted the position. He had every reason to 
suppose further advancement was in store for him. 
Indeed, it was well known that Pope Gregory had 
put Pecci’s name first on the list for Cardinal. 
Gregory died before this eould be acted on. With 
Pius IX. Antonelli came into power, as we have 
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already explained. He had no sympathy with nor 
liking for Peeci. The latter was left in his bish- 
opric for the thirty years in which Antonelli con- 
trolled the pontificate. In 1853, however, seven 
years after Pius IX. became Pope, Pecci was 
created a cardinal, but he was not called into 
the Papal councils, and was in fact completely 
shelved by the Prime Minister of Pius IX. from 
all pontifical and diplomatic service during those 
thirty years in which he was in power. 

Those years were spent by Pecci in unceasing 
devotion to the interests of Perugia, spiritual and 
temporal. He soon fell on stormy times. The 
revolution of 1848 compelled the Pope to fly from 
Rome. But Pecci held his ground. Order was 
restored, and the Pope came back to the Vatican. 
There were threatened uprisings in Umbria. Pecci 
and his clergy were bold to resist. These were 
wretched years for him. At last all the Papal 
States were absorbed by united Italy. Pecci did 
not desert his post, but though shorn of temporal 
power he continued to perform his duties as 
bishop. 

All this time he may be said to have kept a 
journal. He was in the habit of expressing his 
feelings of every kind, his sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, his hopes, his religious aspirations, in 
latin verse. A volume of these verses was pub- 
lished by him after leaving Perugia. We com- 
mend this singular work to the attention of the 
classical scholar, if for nothing else, for the pu- 
rity of its language. These verses appear to have 
been written only when Pecci was deeply stirred, 
so that he seemed forced to give utterance to feel- 
ings which beyond all question came from his 
heart. lis struggles for the Church, his efforts 
for the cure of souls, his earnest prayers, oft re- 
peated, that he might reach heaven ‘‘ through the 
paths of virtue”; his favoring modern improve- 
ments, quoting from God’s command ; his ovca- 
sional plaints—all these show to us a man early 
shut off from a career which accorded with his 
tastes, and who conscientiously devotes more than 
thirty years to the duties assigned to him. A 
true religious spirit breathes through these verses. 
But, alas! we look in vain for any fresh coloring 
to relieve the picture. The spring appears to have 
no charms; the glories of nature are unheeded. 
No trace of humor ean be found. The past, 
he tells us, must teach. Study St. Paul and 
Aquinas. No reference to the great modern 
thinkers. All thought must be in conformity 
with the Church. 

The change came at last. As soon as Car- 
dinal Antonelli died, Pecci was summoned to 
Rome. Shortly after he was made Finance Min- 
ister —a sudden, almost magical change ; in- 


deed, everything had changed. When Pecci left 
Rome all the Papal States were under the Pope. 
When he returned to Rome those States formed 
a part of united Italy. 

Pecci held the post of Finance Minister till the 
death of Pius IX., the following year, when he 
was elected Pope, as we have already stated. 

When Pecci, now Leo XIII., left the conclave, 
he retired to his apartment, and after a short 
prayer to St. Constantius, he indited the follow- 
ing brief and touching letter to his relatives in 
their mountain home at Carpineto : 


‘“Dear BRETHREN: I give you news that the holy Col- 
lege of Cardinals has this morning raised my unworthiness 
to St. Peter’s See. This is the first letter I write. It is 
directed to my relatives, for whom I beg all happiness 
from Heaven, and to whom I lovingly send my spiritual 
blessing. Pray much for me. In the Lord, 

‘Leo XIII.” 

The Pope was in his sixty-ninth year when he 
wrote this, but the letter is as fresh and as tender 
as if it came from a child. 

Leo XIII. came into the inheritance of what- 
ever resulted from the misfortunes, the miseries 
and mistakes of his predecessor, Pius IX. Every- 
thing was in a state of turbulence and hostility 
around him. France, “the oldest son of the 
Church,” had expelled the Jesuits, suppressed 
the religious orders, and seized their property and 
effects. The priesthood had pursued the insane 
course of opposition to the republic and of open, 
stanch adherence to the cause of the Bourbons. 

In Germany affairs were still worse, for in ad- 
dition the Catholic schools were closed by Bis- 
marck—a clearly unconstitutional measure—and 
in fact acts which amounted to persecution were 
given the sanction of law. In Russia the Catho- 
lics were treated with extreme severity, and they 
fared little better in Switzerland. Italy was hos- 
tile territory, and even Spain, disrupted by con- 
flicting parties, was fostering elements hostile to 
the Church. 

The Pope grappled with these difficulties with 
all the vigor and energy of the youthful Governor 
of Benevento, and with the prudence and sagacity 
of the man who at sixty-eight, after a thirty-two 
years’ struggle at Perugia, was elected chief pon- 
tiff. 

We have referred to the encyclicals of Pius IX., 
in which he cursed modern civilization and de- 
nounced scientific progress. 

It was impossible for Pope Leo to publish any- 
thing which should impair the solidarity of the 
issues from the Vatican, although he favored all 
modern improvements and believed in scientific 
progress. He issued a syllabus in which he ex- 
plained that Pius IX. referred to false civilization 
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and progress ; that there can be no real civiliza- 
tion or true progress disconnected with religion, 
that science is the handmaid of religion, and 
that scientific processes are in accordance with 
God’s command to go forth and subdue the earth. 

The first administrative step taken by the new 
Pope was the reconstruction and restoration of 
the Scottish hierarchy. This was to bring back 
and strengthen the allegiance of the Scotch Cath- 
olics, still in full life in the Highlands, with many 
adherents over the country. 

Before the death of Pius IX. his Secretary of 
State had sent a vigorous protest to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, addressed to him personally, 
complaining of the severe treatment the Cath- 
olics were subjected to in his dominions. After 
a delay of several weeks the paper was returned 
to Rome without comment. On Leo’s accession 
he took advantage of the ‘silver anniversary” 


of the reign of the Emperor to write with his own 
hand a letter of congratulation, and to invoke for 
him, with his blessing, a prosperous reign. He 
then touchingly alluded to the grievances of the 
Catholics, and assured the Emperor they might 
be made his stanch and loyal adherents. 

This letter was received in a most friendly 
spirit, but before it could be acted on Alexander 
was killed by the explosion of a bomb thrown 
under his carriage. 

Leo in due time renewed his negotiations, but 
Germany demanded immediate attention. The 
Catholic party was strong there, and almost held 
the balance of power between the Conservatives 
and the Liberals in the Reichstag. The Socialists 
were pushing Bismarck on the one hand, the Lib- 
erals, on the other. His School Bill was, as we 
have said, an unconstitutional measure. For once 
he had undertaken more than he could carry out. 
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Pope Leo, instead of protests and complaints, 
kept up his plan of ‘‘ peaceful strategy,” explain- 
ing to the German Chancellor that it was for Ger- 
many’s interest to deal justly by the Catholics, 
who were as much subjects of the Emperor as 
were the Protestants. Bismarck yielded, accept- 
ing that view of the situation. Indeed, sur- 
rounded as he was with so many sources of annoy- 
ance, he took the wise course. 

Leo had early set about strengthening the hold 
ofthe Church in England, but he had meanwhile a 
much less agreeable work in dealing with France, 
for there, it might be said, his enemies were of 
his own household. In other words, the leading 
French ecclesiastics were stubborn in their ad- 
herence to the cause of the Bourbons in their op- 
position to the republic. Their course stood di- 
rectly in the way of Pope Leo’s plan of concilia- 


tion. Extraneous matters, like the treatment of 
the French pilgrims who came to visit the Pope, 
embarrassed the situation. Leo disposed sum- 
marily of the matter by directing that the priests 
in France should acknowledge the republic, and 
cease all opposition to it. Some of the higher 
ecclesiastics ventured to remonstrate, but the 
order stands unchanged. The effect of the Pope’s 
action has removed the chief cause of difficulty 
in the way of a good feeling between the French 
Government and the Vatican. 

Italy has proved to be the severest trial of Leo’s 
patience and diplomatic ability. Everything con- 
spired to make a reconciliation, we may say, im- 
possible. No recognition of King Humbert’s 
sovereignty in Rome could be admitted. Good 
Catholics were directed to do nothing which 
would appear even indirectly to recognize it. 
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Voting at the elections was forbidden. This at- 


tempt to boycott the government failed signally. . 


Indeed, the inhabitants of all the Papal States had 
risen against the Pope’s rule as soon as they had 
support afforded them. The charm and pride of 
belonging to a united Italy, where they could 
have voice in public affairs instead of living with- 
out any recognition of citizenship or manhood, 
could not be resisted. How, under these circum- 
stances, could this change be reversed and the 
Pope’s territory restored to him? Rumor has 
given currency to various alleged overtures for a 
better understanding between the Vatican and 
the Quirinal, but it is not safe to quote any as 
authentic. The daily journals tell us about them, 
but they are generally soon contradicted. 

There certainly are indications from time to 
time that the Pope is ready to favor a republic in 
Italy—under certain conditions. The embar- 
rassed financial situation of the Italian Govern- 
ment opens another door for Leo’s diplomacy, 
but all this is matter of conjecture merely. 

It took Pope Leo a long time to comprehend 
national affairs in the United States, and conse- 
quently to understand the position of the Roman 
Church in this country, which was missionary 
ground and governed by the Propaganda, having 
no direct relations with the Pope. It was difficult 
to make it clear to the Italian cardinals what sort 
of a government it was where Church and State 
were entirely disconnected, and always had been 
disconnected—where every religion and every 
creed enjoyed a “free field and no favor.” The 
troubles of the Church arose from its connection 
with the State in European countries, and when 
governments trenched on its rights controversies 
followed, bitterness was engendered, and in this 
way the Vatican, instead of its legitimate occu- 
pation, was kept in a perpetual turmoil, and time 
was of necessity spent in diplomatic wrangles in- 
stead of religious effort. In the United States 
how different ! The Catholics increased and mul- 
tiplied, quite to the astonishment of Rome, where 
the Papal officials furnished the country with for- 
eign ecclesiastics, and accepted only their views and 
opinions. Pope Leo took up the American situa- 
tion with earnestness. He found that the Catho- 
lics of the United States were very free in express- 
ing their opinions on the policy of the Propaganda, 
and that they had imported much of the spirit of 
American independence into their criticisms in 
discussing the affairs of the Church to which they 
were unalterably attached. Leo had no thought 
of leaving a field which was to prove so fertile in 
results as the Church in America to indirect com- 
munications. In 1883 he summoned twelve Amer- 
ican archbishops to Rome, and listened with 
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strong exhibitions of interest to their statements. 
The result was that the Pope summoned a plenary 
council to mect at Baltimore in November, 1884. 
At this council Archbishop McCloskey was made 
cardinal, the first who held that office in the 
United States, Leo sent his congratulations and 
his blessing by cable, while the council was in 
session. From this date a new era was inaugu- 
rated—an era of great freedom of discussion. 
Soon controversies arose between what may be 
termed the conservatives and the liberals, in which 
the labor question, socialism, the temperance 
cause, and kindred subjects, were discussed with 
much warmth. Of these, and of Pope Leo's 
course in considering the conflicting opinions, 
we shall speak further on, when treating of him 
in connection with England. The Pope now 
brought himself into direct communication with 
the leading ecclesiastics when wanting light on 
American affairs. He listened with attention to 
all the views presented, and by so doing obtained 
full information instead of one-sided judgments. 
It seemed strange, indeed, that the Church had 
no complaints to make against the government. 
To be sure there was the ‘school grievance,” but 
it was what every other sect had equal reason to 
complain about, if considered in that light. The 
Pope discovered that offices and honors were be. 
stowed by the people equally on Catholics and or 
Protestants, that a Chief Justice of the Uniteg 
States Supreme Court (Judge Taney) was a Cath. 
olic ; in fact, that no questions were asked about 
what creed was professed, either in business or 
political circles. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that Pope Leo 
came to admire the working of our republic. In- 
deed, he is said to have remarked that he saw little 
hope for the settlement of the Church troubles in 
Mexico, except in annexation by the United 
States, which he hoped might also take in all 
Central America ! 

We have already remarked that the Pope early 
set about attending to the interests of his Chureh 
in England. It was his special desire to be on 
good terms with that country. There were many 
reasons for this. Some of the most influential of 
the English aristocracy belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Two eminent ecclesiastics of 
the Church of England (Newman and Manning) 
had gone over to Rome. They had been created 
cardinals, and their influence soon began to be 
felt at the Vatican. Ireland was overwhelmingly 
Catholic. The Irish trouble and complications 
might afford the Pope opportunity to act as peace- 
maker on occasions where his advice might not 
seem obtrusive. 

Again, to secure the good will of England was 
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to enjoy friendly relations with a power whose 
possessions girdled the earth, and in all which 
were to be found numerous adherents of the 
Church of Rome, with priests zealous in its cause. 
Catholic missionaries in India, in Japan, in Tur- 
key, in Egypt, would reap advantage from the 
good feeling between England and the Vatican. 

Leo’s visit to England, when as Joachim Pecci 
he was Nuncio at Brussels, had opened his eyes 
to the working of a purely constitutional govern- 
ment, for which he expressed strong admiration. 
He paid little attention to English literature. It 
was after he became Pope that he took up and 
read with eagerness Macaulay’s review of Ranke’s 
“Lives of the Popes.” * Macaulay’s presentation 
of the power, universality and permanency of 
the Roman Catholic Church greatly delighted 
Leo, who frequently refers to it as prophetic of 
the future. 

What makes the Pope’s admiration of Macan- 


“*We reproduce herewith some extracts from this fa- 
mous article : ‘‘ There is not, and never was, on this earth a 
work of human policy so well deserving of examination as 
the Roman Catholic Church. The history of that Church 
joins together two great ages of human civilization. No 
other institution is left standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from 
the Pantheon, and wild camelopards and tigers abounded 
in the Flavian Amphitheatre. The proudest royal houses 
are but of yesterday when compared with the line of 
the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an 
unbroken series from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin 
in the eighth, and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
angust dynasty extends, till it is lost in the light of fable. 
The Republic of Venice was modern when compared with 
the Papacy; and the Republic of Venice is gone and 
the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in de- 
cay, not a mere antique, but full of life and useful 
vigor. The Catholic Church is sending forth to the 
farthest ends of the world missionaries as zealous as those 
who landed in Kent with Augustin, and is still confront- 
ing hostile kings with the same spirit with which she con- 
fronted Atti’'a. .... Nor do we see any sign that the 
term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw the 
commencement of all the governments and of all the ec- 
clesiastical establishments that now exist in the world, and 
we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end 
of them all. . . . It is impossible to deny that the polity 
of the Church of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a polity could against 
such assaults have borne up such doctrines. The experi- 
enee of twelve hundred eventful years, the ingenuity and 
patient care of forty generations of statesmen, have im- 
proved that polity to such perfection that among the con- 
trivances which have been devised for deceiving and op- 
pressing mankind it occupies the highest place. The 
stronger our conviction that reason and Scripture were 
decidedly on the side of Protestantisin the greater is the 
reluctant admiration with which we regard that system of 
tactics against which reason and Scripture were employed 
in vain.” 
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lay’s eloquent outburst the more remarkable, is 
that it was intended as a danger signal to Prot- 
estants, and is followed by a severe arraignment 
of the Church of Rome. 

So it was with strong zeal and strong hopes that 
Leo made great efforts to strengthen his hold in 
England. He had not fully comprehended the 
peculiarities and the prejudices of the people. 
His attempt to renew official relations with the 
Court of St. James by its receiving the Papal 
Nuncio failed. The influence of the Church of 
England and of the entire Protestant interest was 
against it. But the court did not wish to lose the 
Pope’s friendly intervention in dealing with Irish 
grievances, whatever it might be worth, and it has 
temporized with Rome while the Pope has shown 
himself too adroit to meddle with ‘‘ edge tools” 
like those Irish perplexities. It was not easy to 
forget the answer of Daniel O’Connell—a most 
devout Catholic—when the Pope advised a dis- 
continuance of the ‘‘ monster meetings.” ‘I take 
my religion from Rome,” replied the great Irish- 
man, ‘‘ but not my politics.” 

At this stage new elements are evolved, fresh 
subjects for discussion come to the surface, diffi- 
cult questions to deal with arise, which have oc- 
cupied and continue to occupy Pope Leo’s atten- 
tion. These are the Social problems, the Knights 
of Labor, the Land League, Ireland. 

What has served to intensify interest in these 
different subjects is the division betwixt the high 
ecclesiastics of the Church, forming two parties— 
conservative and liberal. The great champion of 
the liberal party, Cardinal Manning, died a short 
time since, but he had accomplished a grand work 
before his death. The cardinals of the Propa- 
ganda opposed his views. The Roman Curia 
(the officials of the Vatican) were bitterly jealous 
of him. Cardinal Simeoni, whose ideas belonged 
to the eighteenth century, it is said dreaded the 
very sight of the envelope covering Newman’s 
earnest appeals to the Pope. ‘‘ He writes too 
much—he writes too much!” Simeoni would ex- 
claim, while groaning in spirit over these direct 
and unanswerable communications. These two 
men—the conservative and the liberal—died the 
same day, but the controversies have survived. 

Cardinal Manning found a host of opponents 
in his own home in England ; the Bishop of Sal- 
ford was among the bitterest. Leo, by training 
a conservative, believed in the world’s progress 
toward the right. Ie welcomed and enjoyed 
Cardinal Manning’s advanced views, but in face 
of the opposition of the Propaganda and the Curia 
he had to “ make haste slowly.” The test came on 
approving or condemning the organization of the 
Knights of Labor. For a long time its fate hung 
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in the balance. Manning kept up his confidential 
communications with the Pope, in which he urged, 
with all the vehemence of conviction, the cause of 
the workingmen. He triumphed. 

It was a great epoch in the history of the 
Church when the Pope, in opposition to the 
Bishop of Salford, Dr. Vaughan, and others, and 
against the opinions of the Italian cardinals, ap- 
proved of the organization of the Knights of 
Labor and of the Land League. America had, 
through Cardinal 
Gibbons, sustain- 
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compassion upon the multitude’; foster and di- 
rect the democracy ; prepare the Church for the 
near future, and, instead of having nunciatures, 
establish more direct relations with the bishops, 
who are the natural representatives and advisers 
of the Pope.” 

Leo XIII. is in possession of all the earnest 
pleadings of the late Cardinal. They have borne 
fruit, and as fast as the Pope can see his way clear 
we believe reforms will follow. There can be no 
stronger proof of 
this than the 


ed Manning’s po- 
sition, and the 
door was opened 
to further devel- 
opments. Man- 
ning had been 
earnest in his con- 
fidential letters to 
the Pope, who, as 
we have said, rel- 
ished these out- 
pourings, consid- 
ered them and 
went as far as he 
could. Indeed, 
some of the Italian 
ecclesiastics sneer- 
ingly called Leo 
the  * Socialist 
Pope.” If he goes 
forward he may be 
called the ‘“‘ Mod- 
ern Pope.” 

It will, we are 
sure, interest the 
reader to have a 
summary of the 
advice put before 
Pope Leo by this 
famous radical 
cardinal, of whom 


adroit manner in 
which the Pope 
has handled the 
school question. 
Archbishop — Ire- 
land of Minnesota 
had earnestly re- 
commended that 
the poor children 
of his district be 
permitted to at- 
tend the secular 
schools, pleading 
zealously that it - 
was a necessity, if 
they were to re- 
ceive any educa- 
tion at all. This 
request was re- 
ferred to a special 
committee of the 
Propaganda. It 
was granted and 
confirmed by the 
Pope. Immedi- 
ately after the 
Propaganda’ de- 
cided that this 
concession should 
not apply to any 
other part of the 
United States. 


the Pope, when he 
heard of his de- 
cease, exclaimed : 
‘The most influential churchman of our day is 
dead !” 

The following is a terse epitome of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s advice to the Pope, carefully prepared by 
one familiar with the subject : ‘‘ Leave dynasties 
to themselves ; do away with concordats ; give up 
the policy of Sixtus V.; abandon all antiquated 
and contingent forms, and all those historical con- 
ditions which have degenerated into mere orna- 
ments or dangerous obstacles. Go forth to meet 
the people ; apply the words of Christ, ‘I have 
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This decision the 
Pope also upheld, 
but the liberals had won an important point, and 
as we believe quite to the satisfaction of Pope Leo. 

Leo XIII. is in his eighty-third year. He has 
suffered from frequent attacks of illness; but - 
‘threatened men live long.” He has expressed 
an earnest desire for longer life, saying that he 
has still more work to do, and praying that he 
may be spared till it is finished. That the Pope’s 
views on many important points have been greatly 
modified, if not altogether changed, does not ad- 
mit of a doubt. Reconciliation with all nations, 
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the cure of souls, the condition of the working 
classes, are what at the close of his long life, it is 
said, occupy his thoughts and his devotions. But 
so long as he lives Pope Leo will remain master, 
and diplomacy will have no more accomplished 
adherent than he. 

There remain many subjects which now appear 
to greatly interest the Catholic world, and es- 
pecially the Catholics of the United States. These 
may be resolved into the following questions : 

1. Should the Papal seat remain at Rome, de- 
spite the hostility of the Italian Government and 
its power to harass ? 

2. Must the Pope necessarily be an Italian ? 

3. Ought the Pope to possess temporal power ? 

4. If so, how is it to be recovered ? 

The almost unanimous opinion on the first 
point is in the affirmative. All the traditions of 
the Church point to Rome. The treasures and 
the glories of the Vatican can never be reproduced 
elsewhere. The famous schools and colleges for 
educating the priesthood in every possible branch 
of classical and mediwval knowledge, in philoso- 
phy, science, canon and civil law, are in and 
around Rome. The Italian Legislature has con- 
firmed to the Church the possession of the Vat- 
ican and its surroundings, and it would not dare 
in the presence of the nations to repeal the grant. 
Such is the argument employed by all Catholics 
for maintaining the pontificate at Rome. 

In regard to the second question, opinion in the 
United States is divided. Why should the Pope 
be an Italian ? is asked. Why not create a fresh 
current of thought by changing his nationality ? 
His election would, of course, be at Rome, and 
in accordance with the rules of the Church. The 
cardinal at the head of the Propaganda, who is 
next in authority to the pontiff, isa Pole. Why 
not the next Pope an American ? 

On the third point there is little division of 
opinion. The Pope should have temporal power. 
He should control territory absolutely. The 
unanimity of feeling on this subject is remark- 
able. ‘Two reasons are urged. The very devout 
declare that the Papal States belong to the Church 
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by divine right, and it was an act of sacrilege to 
deprive the Church of what God had bestowed. 
A more practical view is taken by others. The 
Pope, they say, has to communicate indirectly with 
200,000,000 Catholics scattered over the earth. He 
ought to be ina position to do this independently, 
free from any possible interference, which he can- 
not do except from within his own dominions. 

But how are the Papal States to be restored to 
the Church ? One answer is given to this—By 
diplomacy! Pope Leo is already planning in 
this direction, and his great sagacity will, if he 
lives, bring it to pass. 

Such are the views entertained by the Roman 
Catholic world. We should not have referred to 
them, as they are simply an appendix to our sub- 
ject, but that discussion has of late been frequent 
and warm—so much so that the Catholic Quar- 
terly Review for January has three long and care- 
fully prepared articles on these very points. The 
future will pass upon them. 

The picture of the Pope in the present number 
of Frank LESLIE’s PopuLAR MonTHLY is the 
best representation of him we have seen. There 
are lines which indicate long hours of medixval 
study and training, while the features are those 
of the astute, thoughtful and fertile diplomatist, 
the flexible but unyielding pontiff. The face re- 
veals a man honest in his convictions, who be- 
lieves in the principles by which he is controlled. 
Leo XIII. has personally, to a large extent, se- 
cured the respect of Protestants, without in the 
least weakening their opposition to the Church 
of Rome, its dogmas, its methods and its extraor- 
dinary powers. 

We bring to a close our notice of one of the 
most profound students, philosophers and schol- 
ars and one of the ablest diplomatists that ever 
occupied the Papal chair. We have endeavored 
to show what Leo XIII. has accomplished and 
what he hopes still to accomplish for his Church, 
without intruding any criticisms of our own or 
any comparisons between creeds. 

The task has not been altogether an easy one, 
but it is finished. 


THE POPE'S: PRIVATE. LIFE. 


THE most recent and interesting account of the 
daily life of the Pope that is accessible is given by 
a European correspondent of the New York Sun. 
“A fortnight before Easter,” says this writer, “ the 
most disquieting reports were circulated respect- 
ing the health of Leo XIII., and the Catholic 
world was preparing to mourn for the Sovereign 


Pontiff as it had so lately mourned for the great 
English cardinal. Some time elapsed before more 
reassuring news was heard, and even now many 
believe that the time his holiness has still to spend 
upon earth must be numbered, not by months or 
days, but by hours. However, the nearer one 
approaches the Pope the more one is struck by 
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the marvelous vitality and endurance which is 
displayed by this man of eighty-two. He alone 
did not avail himself of the dispensation from 
fasting and abstinence during the past Lent which 
he granted on account of the general sickness in 
Europe, and he has, moreover, not relinquished 
the habits and practices so religiously observed in 
his younger and more active days. 

‘Ordinarily he takes a cup of strong beef tea 
after mass and before attending to his other and 
extensive business, but in Lent he contents him- 
self with a small portion of chocolate made with 
water and one ounce of bread. At twelve he eats 
a fairly hearty luncheon ; at two he returns to the 
chapel, where he goes through the Stations of the 
Cross, remaining a quarter of an hour in front of 
each, meditating and praying ; a priest moves a 
priedieu from one to the other till the high altar 
is reached, when a cardinal advances bearing a 
tall crucifix containing a relic of the Holy Cross, 
and chanting the words: ‘Ecce lignum crucis.’ 
The Pope gives the usual response and kisses the 
arms and feet of the nailed figure of Christ, pros- 
trating himself on the altar steps. At five Leo 
XIII. allows himself only a slight collation, con- 
sisting of a green salad or a glass of milk anda 
sippet of bread ; at seven he again visits the chapel 
for the third and last time to say his beads, and 
twice a week to listen to the sermon called ‘of 
the Papal Lent,’ always delivered by a Capuchin 
monk. At the close he ascends toward the taber- 
nacle, which he unlocks, takes out the ciborium, 
and, lifting the holy water, makes ‘with it the 
sign of the cross on his forehead. 

‘‘ The Pope’s physician has repeatedly and ear- 
nestly implored him to abstain from all these 
austerities and laborious religious exercises, but 
he has invariably received the same reply: ‘The 
Catholics all suffered from the influenza, and it 
was my duty to make them take care of them- 
selves, but I have not had it, and therefore no 
such reason exists in my case.’ The doctor then 
represented that his holiness was eighty-two. 
‘T agree that age is a species of influenza,’ said 
the Pope, ‘ but you can never prevent nor cure it.’ 

** As if to justify his obstinacy, the aged pontiff 
has apparently experienced no evil effects either 
from his fasts or his long devotions, and yet with 
Easter week his self-imposed duties might well 
fatigue a younger man. Not only does he wash 
the feet of twelve paupers and place on the table 
in the room preceding his study the dishes of 
their repast, with the gift of a hundred francs to 


each, but the Blessed Sacrament being exposed 
the whole of the night of Holy Thursday, the 
Pope remains in prayer before the Host from ten 
o’clock till midnight. At twelve a cardinal knocks 
twelve times at the chapel door, and at the sum- 
mons Leo XIII. takes a crucifix, and, approach- 
ing the open window, makes the sign of the cross 
over the dark and slumbering city, saying aloud 
and solemnly the final words of the Capuchin’s 
sermon, ‘ Et redde spiritus.’ 

“On Good Friday Leo XITI., alone, says mass ; 
when the cardinal who chants the Passion comes 
to the portion of the Gospel relating the renunci- 
ation of St. Peter the Pope hides his face in both 
his hands. That day is spent by him almost en- 
tirely in the church; he takes but one meal, at 
twelve o'clock, and last year he was so exhausted 
that he fainted, and it was some time before he 
recovered consciousness. he following morning, 
when the bells burst out in a peal at the Gloria, 
he is carried in his sedia gestatoria through the 
corridors of the Vatican, escorted by the Swiss 
Guard, incessantly chanting ‘ Christus resurrexit.’ 
But Easter Day is the grand festival, although 
shorn of the splendor which made the pageant at 
St. Peter’s so imposing aud solemn a spectacle. 
What it has lost in magnificence it has gained in 
pathos. All those who meet for the first time on 
that morning are bound to embrace, saying ‘ Alle- 
luia !’ in token of peace and amity. Last year 
Leo XIII., aware that two of his cardinals had 
seriously disagreed and were no longer on speak- 
ing terms, gave them an audience at the same 
hour on Easter morning. Unconscious of the 
stratagem, they arrived, and were only made 
aware of what was expected of them by the arch 
smile of the Holy Father. Feeling that they 
were entrapped into a semblance of friendship, 
they drew near to each other and coldly went 
through the form of an accolade ; but when they 
felt the trembling hands of the Holy Father on 
their shoulders urging them to a closer embrace, 
they yielded to his evident desire for a reconcili- 
ation and abjured their enmity forever. 

“‘Leo XIII. is, above all, a man of peace, and 
if the relations between the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal ever become cordial, he would be as delighted 
as the Queen and King of Italy, whatever may be 
said to the contrary. The Queen, especially, has 
long ardently wished for such a consummation, 
and in spite of the official estrangement, the Pope 
looks upon her as a faithful and cherished daugh- 
ter of the Church.” 
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WOOING BY FLOWERS. 


NCE on a time, to woo a maid “ Come back again at autumn-tide 
Three suitors sought her bower. And meet me in my bower, 
“Give me, I pray,” the maiden said And ye shall learn,” the maid replied, 
To each, “ thy favourite flower.” “ How fares it with each flower.” 
The lord, he took a lily fair 
That grew in regal pride ; 
“ This flower put in thy raven hair ; 
?T will suit a noble’s bride.” 


At autumn-tide they stood once more 
Beside the maiden bright. 

Then from a vase the flowers she bore 
And placed them in their sight. 

The knight, he plucked a rose and cried, The lily leaves were dull and stained ; 
“ This flower place on thy breast.” 

The bard a violet gave, and sighed, 
“Ah! near thee let it rest.” 


The shrivelled rose was dead ; 
The odorous violet fresh remained— 
“The bard,” she cried, “ I’ll wed.” 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


By Cora Brown. 


Tuat bit of crape? Oh, that’s just an idea of 
mine. Don’t know as I care to talk about it! 
What’s it doen tied on that bench ? Well, I don’t 
know as “twill hurt you to hear a true story, even 
if ’tain’t a lively one. 

Sit down ; you ain’t afraid to sit in a cell, be 
you? Why, Lord bless you, Rube spent three 
years in this same cell, and he wern’t no older 
than you, I reckon. Who was Rube? Well 
now.you got me; who he really was nobody 
knew. Born up to the County House, and his ma 
died the night he was born. She was a stranger 
to the village ; they found her unconscious out- 
side the door. She never spoke after they took 
her in, and she didn’t have even a wedden ring 
to “dentify her. 

Rube just ruled the County House from the 
time he could run alone—Matron and all. There 
wern’t no real meanness in him, but he was just 
like some young animal—you couldn’t hold him ; 


‘(] SEEN HER WALKEN UP AND DOWN THE PORCH, 
COOEN TO THE BABY.” 


‘(WE WAS WORN OUT WHEN WE GOT TO THE TWO GRAVES, AND SUNK DOWN ON ’EM EXBAUSTED.” 
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but everybody had a forgiven way with him, he 
was so handsome. Couldn’t keep him in school. 
When he got big enough, he’d go off for days, and 
all the village looken for him; back he’d come, 
dirty as a tramp, with a big string of fish or snare 
of birds, and happy as aclam. Did he care ? Not 
adarn cent. ILe just growed up that way. 

There was good blood in him; you could tell 
it in the proud way he’d carry his head, .and a 
kinder slimness *bout his hands, though he was 
strong as an ox. But there was somethin’ mighty 
like gypsies or Indians in him, too; indoors 
wern’t big enough for him. He had a way of 
throwen his hair off his forehead and showen his 
teeth when he laughed that always ’minded me of 
one of them lions I seen with the cireus. His 
eyes was brown and soft as a woman’s, ’cept when 
they blazed up—and that was pretty often, for 
Rube had a bad temper. 

Everybody liked him, and when he got about 
fifteen, old Squire Hinton took him in hand and 
offered to send him to college. He said ‘‘ Rube 
wern’t no common boy, and he ought to have a 
vocation.” 

Rube laughed when the squire asked him ‘‘ how 
he’d like to be a lawyer or a doctor”; but he had 
sense enough to know it was a good thing for 
him, though he did look like a colt put into his 
fust harness when he got started. 

Things went on well enough till Rube was al- 
most twenty; then come the trouble. Woman 
is at the bottom of all the misery in this world, 
and she certainly got in her fine work on Rube. 

We was always chums. I was keeper of the 
jail here then, same as I am now, and I’d ben no- 
ticen for some time how restless and wild like he 
was acten. He had that kind of a lion look ’bout 
his eyes, there wern’t no use asken him questions. 
He was dumb as a fish; and he’d walk up and 
down the path here, and then fling hisself off 
without a word. One night he didn’t come, and 
Mother Kelp—where the squire boarded him— 
come to ask if I’d seen him. While we was 
a-talken a man come hickerty-swish on horse- 
back, and drawed up to ask ‘‘if Squire Hinton 
lived near, as he had a message for him.” 

Mother Kelp, womanlike—there ain’t no ’count- 
en for ’em—asked ‘‘if it were anything about 
Rube, and he shouted back as he rode off: ‘“‘ He’s 
skipped with five hundred dollars, and left lots of 
trouble besides.” 

Fourth of July wern’t nothen to the commo- 
tion we had in this town that night. We soon 
got down to the real truth of it, though lots of 
lies was told. Rube had forged a check, had got 
the money and gone, and he’d done it for a 
woman. God help him, he must have been half 
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mad when he done it; but he’d got her into 
trouble, and he had to have money to stand by 
her. And who told on him ? Who come sneaken 
back, and whined out the whole story? The 
woman. 

They said her troubles had put her wrong in 
her mind. The Lord knows how that was, but 
she certainly wern’t right in her heart. 

She was just a simple kind of a girl that waited 
on one of the professors’ wives, but she had a 
face like one of them painted church angels. 

It was three days fore they caught him, and I 
can’t never forget how he looked when they 
locked him in this very cell. Rube, with the 
cuffs on to keep him from harm—for he was like 
a wild beast—in the very cell where he looked in 
once and said, “he’d dash his brains out if he 
was ever fastened up there,” and had gone out in 
the air to breathe, ’cause ‘“‘the very idea choked 
him.” 

I couldn’t bring myself to go near him, but I 
ain’t ashamed to say that I used to stand just out 
of sight and hear him thrashen up and down, till 
my heart ’ed get so big in my throat, it would send 
the tears tumblen down my face. 

The day of the trial I was obliged to go in, and 
when I seen him I jumped back like I would from 
a panther. His teeth was locked and just showed 
through his lips, and his eyes looked like live 
coals down in the gray ashes. I never thought a 
human could have looked so. 

When we got to the courthouse I got a seat 
near to him as I could. Everything was agin 
him —’twern’t no use, and the jury just said 
“‘Guilty” without leaven their seats. 

Rube had been sitten there without seemen to 
sense it, but that fearful red light burnen in his 
eyes, and his lawyer had to speak to him “fore he 
got up and faced the judge. 

Now, I’ve been a-believen all my life in a God, 
and been a-tryen in a kind of a way to get ready 
for that summen up He’d give me when I reached 
the end of the journey, but if God ain’t got no 
more pity in Him when he looks over my ac- 
counts than that judge had for Rube, then I 
ain’t scarted to say I’ll take my chances with the 
devil—it’s more kinder human, anyway. Rube 
just stood looken at him without seemen to see 
him, till the judge lifted his hand and said, in a 
blood-chillen voice : 

“The sentence I pronounce is to the full ex- 
tent of the law; if it were in my power I should 
double it. Though you may spend the rest of 
your life in repenten, there is one crime you can 
never atone for. An annocent girl, cut off in the 
flower of her young womanhood, now a shameless 
thing to be pointed at with the finger of scorn.” 
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He must have fixed it up as they do in the the- 
atre when the right person comes in at the right 
words, for just then the door opened and one of 
the officers come in a-leaden the girl. 

It were a pitiful wrong thing to bring her 
there, for, God helpen me, what little sense she 
ever had was driven out of her head with trouble, 
and she was like a daft thing. It were all done by 
that judge, who’ed missed his vocation, and ought 
to have been a play-acten manager. 

Rube caught sight of her just as she reached 
the stand, and I knew somethin’ terrible was goen 
to happen. All his rage and sufferen and mad- 
ness just come to a grand turnen point, his 
dreadful eyes seemed to shoot fire, and before 
anybody knowed what ’ed happened he’d sprung at 
the girl, and would have crushed her life out if I 
hadn’t struggled with him down to the ground 
just in time. 

It was a fearful time. It took three of us to 
get the cuffs on him. As for the girl, she was 
carried out like a dead thing, and it was hours 
before we could venture to get Rube back in his 
cell, the people were so wild and threatenen. 

For days after that he just sat here looken 
down on the floor without moven, and if there’d 
been a chance for him to take his life I know 
he’d a-done it. I used to dodge back for fear 
he’d see me, but he neyer looked up. 

“«©Two years!” That’s the first thing I heard 
him say, and I tried to answer cheerful. “It 
won’t seem so long, Rube,” says I. “ I'll be with 
you, and ”*"But he come at me like a mad- 
man. 

“« Fool !—Jdiot !” he shouted ; ‘‘if there’s no 
other way to get rid of my cursed life, I’ll tear 
the heart out of my body with my own hands !” 

He was a-raven and a-frothen before we could 
get him quieted down agin. It went on like 
that for the best part of the first year, then he 
was taken down with the fever. I don’t want to 
set my opinion up agin the Almighty’s, but why 
He didn’t let Rube slip away in one of them 
sinken spells of hisen I never could understand ; 
but He didn’t, and he come out of it looken about 
ten years older and as weak as a woman. He 
didn’t know it, but just at that time that poor 
girl went through her trouble, and the baby—lit- 
tle delicate creature—was being cuddled by old 
Mother Kelp like he was born a prince. Squire 
Hinton had stood right by her, and good it was 
she had such a friend, for the doctor said she’d 
never be right in her head agin. She didn’t re- 
member anything, but she seemed to love the 
baby. 

I hadn’t seen her since the trial, and I always 
felt agin her, bean Rube’s friend, but one evenen 
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I passed the house, and I seen her walken up and 
down the porch, cooen to the baby, and the look 
on that girl’s face just broke my heart. There’s 
a-somethin’ about a mother’s face when she looks 
down on her little one that you won’t find no- 
where else in the world, and a man what’s got a 
soul in him knows that the tip end of the cur- 
tain’s been lifted, and he’s got a glimpse of heaven 
when he sees it. 

It didn’t make no difference to me "bout the 
circumstances that brought that look there—I 
just lifted off my hat, and all my ugly feelens 
slipped away. When she bent down over the 
little creature and kissed it things looked kinder 
blurry to me just then, and I crept away—I didn’t 
feel fitten to stay. 

Rube never had one of them mad fits agin. 
When he got well enough he wanted somethin’ to 
do. ‘‘ Work,” says he; ‘somethin’ to keep me 
from thinken.” 

It wasn’t the rule of this prison for the prison- 
ers to work, but I have things pretty much my 
own way, so I set him to maken shoes. I used 
to get the stuff for him, and let on I was doen 
the work myself in odd times. Looked mighty 
funny to see Rube plodden along so patient, but 
he was mighty handy from the first, and he’d 
work so hard sometimes, I’d have to stop him. 

One day ’bout dusk I didn’t hear his hammer 
goen, and I looked in to find him with his head 
buried down on the bench. ‘Sick, Rube ?” says 
I, putten my hand on his shoulder. 

“ Joe,” says he, a-liften up a white, miserable 
face, and a-taken hold of my arm as if he had to 
hold on to somethin’, “‘ did it live ?” 

““Yes, Rube,” says I, a-knowen in a minute 
what he meant, though we hadn’t never spoken 
about it. 

“Ts it a boy, Joe ?” says he. 

““Yes, Rube,” says I; and he dropped his head 
in his hands, and I slipped out and left him. 

After that his hammer never stopped a minute. 
When I brought his first money he seemed to 
want to say somethin’, then thought better about 
it and put it away. 

One morning he asked me if I ‘couldn’t get 
him a little scrap of soft kid, somethin’ with a 
color—pink or blue—thought he’d like blue,” and 
he gave me the money to buy it. It never went 
through my mind what he was driven at. I knew 
he used it into somethin’, for I’d see him worken 
on the color; but he always hid it when I went 
in, so I didn’t ask any questions. He worked so 
hard, and got so weak and thin, I’d try to stop 
him; but he’d only point to the money. ‘‘I'll 
need it when I get out,” he’d say. 

His time was drawen mighty ne’ an end, and 
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now and then he’d lift his head and take a long 
breath. 

At last the day come, and Rube was free to go. 
He hadn’t never mentioned his plans. I thought 
he'd get right out.of the town, and I stood ready 
to help him in any way. When I come in that 
morning he was sitten right where you are, his 
tools all pushed away, and a look on his face al- 
most like the old Rube. 

** Joe,” says he, ‘I'll have ‘to wait till dark. 
«* Now it comes right to it, l’m afraid of the day- 
light.” 

“Well, come ont in the yard, man,” says I. 
*Tt’ll get you used to it.” 

H[e come as far as the door and looked out, but 
he shook his head. 

“No, Vl wait for the night,” says he. 

I tried all day to ask him somethin’ about his 
plans, but I couldn’t, and when night come he 
was waiten, his little bundle done up in a hand- 
kerchief. The moon was shinen when he stepped 
out in the yard, the first time in three years. 

Hope and courage was in his eyes when he 
turned to me. 

“It’s been a bitter lesson,” says he; ‘but with 
the help of God I'll make it right with her. Take 
me right to ‘em, Joe.” 

And I—I that loved him, was obliged to dash 
his hopes down, and see him stagger back agin 
the wall, and-carry him to the prison all white 
and wrecked. 

Oh, why hadn't he told me his mind was on 
them ? How much easier it would have been to 
tell him then that the girl just faded away, and 
the little chap couldn’t live without his mother ! 
I just blurted it out, and I felt like a murderer 
when I looked down on his white face. 

«‘'Take me to “em,” says he, as soon as he strug- 
gled back, and I thought he was a-raven ; but I 
soon found out what he meant. 

“You'd better wait till morning,” says I. 

“‘T can’t,” says he ; ‘I must go to-night.” 

He was worn out when we got to the two 
graves, and sunk down on ’em exhausted. 

““T’'ll come back for you, Rube,” says I; but 
he didn’t answer. 

When I come back he was standen waiten. 

** Joe,” says he, “don’t go back on me now— 
there's no place in the world for me; let me go 
back with you.” 

«* But you're free,” says I. ** Let me help you 
to start somewhere else,” tryen to give him cour- 
age ; but the poor lad turned such a heartbroken 
face to me, I took him back without a word. 

Ife staid round my rooms for awhile; he’d sit 
for hours without speaken; you couldn’t rouse 
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him, and the doctor said if he wasn’t brought out 
of it he'd die in no time. 

I tell you I was mighty glad when he says one 
day: “Imust make some money. Do you think 
I could use the old bench again? And Joe,” 
says he, not looken up, “if I could go back to 
the old quarters for awhile I know I’d feel bet- 
ter. I miss *em.” 

I didn’t like the idea myself, but he was so set 
on it, I took things into my own hands, and 
moved him in. Strange, wasn’t it? But he 
seemed to cheer up soon as he got there, fixed his 
traps and was worken away like he’d never moved. 

“‘If you don’t mind,” says he, that first night, 
“and will just lock that door when you go out, 
I'd sleep easier.” 

Nothen on earth would induce him to go out, 
7cept once when he crept out after dark, but le 
never said where he went. 

Ife staid like that for four months, getten 
weaker every day, peggen away, and at night Id 
find him in the old way—just sitten looken down 
on the ground. 

“* You'll have a good pile when you go,” says I, 
one night when I brought him his money. 

“T’ve got about enough now, Joe,” says he. 
«*T’m goen to-morrow.” I seen he didn’t want to 
talk, so I left him. 

When I went in with his breakfast he was sit- 
ten there with his head sunk down on the bench, 
and when I spoke to him he never moved. Rube 
had ‘ gone,” sir, just as he said he would—his 
“*to-morrow ” had come. 

I can talk about it calm now, but then I was 
near crazy. I wouldn’t believe it till the doctor 
said he’d been gone for hours ; and, sir, we found 
a little bottle on the floor marked ‘‘ Poison”; and 
that’s how the poor lad ended his life. 

He must have bought it that one time he went 
out. When I come to look over his things I 
found somethin’ written on his bench with worken 
chalk. The words wore off after awhile, but I 
can say em for youn—they’re printed right here on 
my heart. After I learned ’em, I tied that bit of 
crape on, just to kinder comfort me. This is 
what it said—’twas a message to me: 


‘Dear Joe: I’ve saved enough money now, and I want 
you to have their graves marked. I don’t know the little 
fellow’s name, so just have it put on the stone, ‘Safe with 
his Heavenly Father.’ I’d like to be buried there, too, if 
I can—but not too close, Joe—somewhere down near the 
foot. Good-by, dear old fellow ; you've always stood right 
by me. God bless you for it, and—God pardon me.” 


When I come to look for the money I found it 
done up in a little pair of blue shoes. 


A MEETING IN THE OPEN. 
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By Epwin H. Morris. 


‘* Housines gay and bits gold-glancing, 
Bells of falcons tinkling light; 
Chargers tall and palfreys prancing, 

Meet for damsel, meet for knight.” 


In these words Frank Forrester calls up a scene 
in the old chivalric times, when not only gallant 
cavaliers, but ladies of gentle blood, took part in 
the “right royal recreation ” of falconry. It was 
then deemed a necessary accomplishment for the 
fair daughters of nobles to be good horsewomen, 
and this was a source of pride, and sometimes it 
even led to contention between those bold knights, 
who eschewed all lighter passions, and ‘‘ who loved 
oue only, and who clave to her.” 

When the chase became the aristocratic pastime 
throughout Europe a succession of peerless dames 
graced the hunting field; but in later years, as 
the chase became more popular than exclusively 
aristocratic, it seems that to be an accomplished 
horsewoman was less highly esteemed, and now 
that those who have influence in the molding of 
fashion select less exhilarating and manly pas- 
times, there is some danger of the equestrian art 
being neglected to a still greater degree. 

At the present time the Queen of Portugal is 
perhaps one of the best instances of a royal patron- 
ess of the art, and soon after sunrise she is often 


seen, in the open country around Lisbon, taking a 
health - giving morning ride. The Empress of 
Austria may be more dexterous, but the excite- 
ment of the chase is required, as a spur, in her 
case. 

England has usually provided abundant in- 
stances of skillful horsewomen, but there are now 
fewer than usual there. Ifer Grace of Portland 
certainly presents an excellent example of the at- 
tractiveness of a tall, lithe, swanlike woman enyel- 
oped in a riding habit and mounted on a suitable 
steed ; for, although she can scarcely be consid- 
ered an accomplished horsewoman, she appears to 
marked advantage when enjoying a roadside ride, 
or a gallop on the sward. 

There are other young English ducal brides de- 
voted to the equestrian art. Ifer Grace of Fife 
looks exceedingly well in the saddle, and has good 
hands for holding the reins. A firm grip may be 
well in some cases, but how much more elegant 
and feminine it appears when the horse is man- 
aged with that lightness of hand which Sam 
Chifney the elder spoke of when he said, ‘* This 
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KEEPING STEP. 


should be done as if you had a rein as fine asa 
hair, and were afraid of breaking it.” 

The consort of the Duke of Newcastle is also a 
young bride who is still more accomplished, and 
at one time she was frequently seen following the 
hounds. It may be that the duke’s lameness is 
the reason she does not take a greater interest in 
the sport. 

In view of the thinning ranks of the fair dey- 
otees of a sport which has been in favor from 
the earliest times, one wonders whether this is 
really a degenerate age, and whether in the next 
decade the multiplicity of engagements will cause 
the most exhilarating and health-giving of pas- 
times to cease to attract the graceful and beau- 
teous. 

At present we look in vain for a Lady Florence 
Chaplin, or a Miss Hall of Holderness fame, and 
when the real front-rankers are counted off, may 
we not ask the names of worthy successors of 
Lady Albreda Fitzwilliam, Lady Florence Dixie, 
and the long list of those who could keep pace 
with the hard and fast division, not only of the 
grass counties of England, but wherever mascu- 
line spirit and daring decided upon for a gradu- 
ating ground ? 

Unfortunately, the fashion has been for Ameri- 
cun belles to ‘‘do” Europe under the utmost 
stress, and it has yet to become the proper thing 
to migrate, so that they have seldom been seen 
following the hounds, or exhibiting their eques- 
trian skill. 

It is only in the hunting field that the instruct- 
or’s lessons may be supplemented by the native in- 
sensibility to danger, and should there be a desire 
to win man’s admiration, or should a tinge of jeal- 
ousy urge forward, more progress is made than 
in a lengthened course of instruction. The con- 
fidence thus gained increases the value of the les- 
sons which seemed of little practical benefit, and 
the display of skill and courage may tempt those 
who witness to wish there were constantly rivals 
to be overthrown. Were such influences always 
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present, there would certainly be more of the 
brilliancy that characterized Lady Florence Chap- 
lin. The rules of tutors alone do not make such 
a horsewoman. To see her clearing the great 
dikes with their thorn fences in the Burton or 
the Blakney country was, indeed, a sight to stir 
the coldest blood and thrill the least sensitive 
nerves, and it is not surprising that the Lincoln- 
shire sportsmen idolized this lady, and declared her 
the most talented equestrienne any country has 
produced. Hers was not the reckless daring of 
the inexperienced, nor was her brilliant riding 
an occasional event prompted by some particular 
cause ; it was rather the result of a sublime con- 
fidence combined with an inborn love of the 
horse, and, perhaps, of adventure also. 

That few are endowed with the faculties of 
Lady Chaplin may be true enough, but that 
much of her skill may be acquired is equally cer- 
tain. She could convert the most shy, timid 
horse into a good resolute mount with a grace 
and gentleness which simply astonished those 
who adopted more severe methods. With equal 
ease she could make a good-mannered hunter out 
of the most unpromising and stubborn material 
procurable. It was the same with Miss Hall. She 
would take a raw ‘four-year old” and make him 
show his heels to the most daring followers of her 
father’s hounds, and though it might be over the 
worst country in ‘‘the Holderness,” it would be 
an exhibition unmarred by breaks and _ totally 
free from severity. 

That few ladies are thus gifted may certainly 
be an excuse for the neglect of the amazonian 
recreation, but it may be urged with still greater 
force that many of the sports of this century are 
fraught with dangers both insidious and prohib- 
itory, and that with intelligent tuition and the 
full development of ordinary capacity a degree 
of skill may be attained affording greater pleas- 
ure and benefit than is offered in other directions, 
and giving an enviable and rapidly acquired ac- 
complishment. 

The address and resolution of the Empress of 
Austria were much admired by many hunting 
men of England, and when there, with her nu- 
merous retinue comprising the grace and beauty 
of the Austrian court, she seemed to enjoy asso- 
ciation with the most daring riders that country 
produces. Her ideal must have been of the 
Assheton-Smith type, who was perhaps the most 
imperious man that ever bestrode a horse. In 
this connection there is a story told of his horse- 
manship, having considerable zest. One day Mr. 
Lindow got a desperate puller, named “ Clipper,” 
and after trying every known method, and sub- 
jecting him to the most barbarous curb chains 
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and bits, he induced Mr. Smith to try his skill 
upon the brute. Quietly he proceeded to remove 
all such unnecessary gear, merely answering the 
jests about having his arms pulled out, or being 
taken down to the sea, with a smile. 

He mounted, away dashed the Clipper, and 
everyone said that he had run away with Mr. 
Smith. But those who waited his return found 
that Mr. Smith had bolted with the Clipper, and 
that was just what the brute needed, preparatory 
to a thorough education, which should teach that 
such instinctive forces, when subjected to the 
will of man, are not used cruelly, but that they 
become a source of pleasure to the rider, which 
should be shown by caresses and kind treatment. 

Many a good horse has been ruined by lack of 
intelligent treatment, and there are scores that 
are termed unmanageable that only require a Miss 
Hall, a Lady Chaplin or a Mr. Assheton-Smith to 
bring out their mettle. Such horses are invaria- 
bly made of stuff required to land their riders 
“in at the kill,” and the usual fault is that they 
are too good for ordinary nineteenth-century rid- 
ers, who have not thought it desirable to learn 
the art they practice. 

In olden times it was considered a part of the 
education of a gentleman, and a most necessary 
accomplishment of a lady, not only to learn to 
ride, but to be able to manage young, untrained 
horses, and to have some knowledge of their con- 
stitution. Nowadays “hobbling on the hard high 
road,” mounted upon a “ flat-catcher,” is only too 
often a consummation deserving sympathy rather 
than derision, when, singularly enough, admira- 
tion was anticipated. 

For ladies, a park hack is considered by the or- 
thodox riding master to be all that is needed for 
the finishing touches of his most advanced pupils. 
It is usual for such mounts to be selected because 
of their being well topped—that is, nicely formed, 
and showy about the head and neck, and having 
a well-proportioned body. As action, or 
style, as it is often called, is also a sine qud 
non, it requires but disposition to make a 
horse so qualified that he would be perfectly 
useless to bring out the natural traits which 
are common to the whole Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and which, if the dash and daring of their 
brothers may be taken as a criterion, are cer- 
tainly possessed by American ladies. 

The dashing leaders in the brilliant cavalry 
charges which are so conspicuous in the an- 
nals of England’s military service learned 
their most important lessons in the pursuit 
of Reynard, and it is folly to imagine that 
London’s Rotten Row or New York’s Central 
Park will develop like qualities. Equally 
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wrong is it to think that the perfectly mannered 
hack will enable ladies to acquire skill sufficient 
for the chase, or even insure that they may be- 
come accomplished and graceful horsewomen. 

Address, nerve and the other qualities, which 
must of necessity include a firm and easy seat, 
are only seen where nature’s endowments have 
been supplemented by opportunity and careful 
tuition. The unexceptional manners of the mount 
will never make good those deficiencies, nor sup- 
ply those charms which are so well displayed by a 
lady in the saddle. 

Confidence is undoubtedly the basis of the fac- 
ulty which enables many a horsewoman to control 
noble animals which are unmanageable when sub- 
jected to the sternness and imperiousness of man. 
Feminine delicacy of touch, and the more gentle 
pressure on the bit, find a more ready response 
from the high - spirited, headstrong horse, and 
these are the chief reasons why he is more kind 
when a woman holds the reins. There is a pretty 
theory on this point, to the effect that the natural 
nobleness of the horse predisposes him to be 
obedient to gentle sway and the winning voice of 
afair rider. It is true that many a noble steed 
will throw back his ears, and become as pliant and 
gentle as a lamb, when he hears the caressing 
voice of his mistress, who has made a friend of 
her horse, patted him as he deserved praise, and 
perhaps fed him tidbits from her own hand. It 
can be readily understood that such an influence, 
coupled with a negative restraint, is most likely 
to insure obedience, and hence it is that the deli- 
cate touch of grace and beauty has more power 
than firmness, and the harsh methods adopted 
by man. 

It is no secret that in England anxious mothers 
with quivers well filled with marriageable daugh- 
ters look upon the hunting field as the best 
school for matrimony in the world, and one in- 
stance alone seems to be conclusive on the point. 


IN THE ROW, LONDON. 
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The family of Mr. Hufa Williams was not con- 
spicuous for beauty—in fact, many considered the 
Williams girls quite plain; but they were all very 
fond of horses, and if they had shortcomings, 
these did not prevent one from marrying Sir 
Charles Ker, nor others from becoming the Ladies 
Cowley and Aylesbury. Mrs. Seaton Montgomery 
was also a ‘‘ Williams girl,” as was the wife of the 
Duke of Wellington. 
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some critics have uncharitably termed them 
‘‘masquerades.” If they do seem at times very 
like a farce, it must still be admitted that where 
Shakespeare has no exponent a burlesque is bet- 
ter than no diversion. ‘Those used to scampering 
along the lanes of Long Island know full well 
that it is not because they prefer the anise-seed 
trail to that of a real live artful fox, but because 
they are determined to get what they came out 
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The annals of the various American hunt clubs 
seem to confirm a similar belief, and there can be 
no doubt that on both sides of the Atlantic many 
a fine fellow has been led from the admiration of 
a well-fitted habit to consider the wearer’s sweet 
voice more musical than the huntsman’s ‘‘ Gone 
away |” 

After following the hounds in England the 
drag hunts of America are very, very tame, and 


for—a good inspiriting gallop; and when the 
owners of the land object, and foxes will not come 
at their bidding, they know it is but waste of time 
to beat covers, and hence the drag is resorted to. 

Where there is so little opportunity to become 
clever equestriennes it is surprising how many 
there are whose skill clearly indicates that they 
may aspire to first-flight honors even in the land 
of fox-hunting men and fox-hunting women. 
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Mr. Foxhall Keene’s late attempt to get on bitious, it is as well to keep in mind the last line 
kissing terms with the Emerald Isle should not of the following : 
affect the nerves of those who follow the chase in F 
‘ ‘ ‘* Bravely he rode, like a good man and true, 
America. It may be wise to keep to the better- With the hounds on in front and the fox fn view ; 
known English hunting fields at the start, avoid- He made the woods ring with his view halloo, 
ing the more difficult localities, and if very am- And kissed his best girl in the evening.” 
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Fox hunting is undoubtedly the best school for 
the acquirement of a complete equestrian educa- 
tion, but since a savoring of Anglomania has un- 
fortunately. been permitted in connection with the 
drag hunts, it may be remembered that American 
fox hunting really dates back to colonial times. 
Long ‘‘ befo’ de war ” there sounded over the hills 
and dales of the sunny South the huntsman’s 
horn and the rich melody: of the foxhounds. It 
was not, as in Beckford’s well-known imaginary 
run, the plowman who forsook his plow and the 
shepherd his flock to see Reynard break, but 
there were very few slaves on the estate who would 
not give their dinner to see the “‘ genlemen and 
ladies go a fox chasing.” 

Amid such surroundings and associations did 
the descendants of many aristocratic English fam- 
ilies introduce fox hunting into America, and 
from the earliest colonial times up to the Civil 
War there were few families of wealth and lineage 
that did not participate in the pleasures of the 
chase. Besides giving a zest to life, and fostering 
a love for outdoor accomplishments, it had much 
to do with the production of a type of manhood 
of which any nation may be prond. It was their 
reckless daring, endurance and wonderful knowl- 
edge of the country, combined with hardihood 
and excellent horsemanship, that formed their 
chief strength during the war, and gained, for 
them the admiration of friend and foe. 

Mr. John A. Williams, Jr., a descendant of Sir 
John Craven (who met his death in an English 
hunting field when over one hundred years of 
age), in writing of those times, says: ‘‘In such a 
school were the young men of the South brought 
up; strong in stature, active in body and mind, 
they were the embodiment of every excellence in 
a class which took as a standard the acquirements 
of an English ancestry. With ample means, 
nearly all had the best educational advantages 
the period afforded, were refined in manners, 
cultured and graceful in deportment to a degree, 
types of a true and noble manhood, who shirked 
no responsibility which was theirs of a right. 
Such was the status of what has been called the 
Southern aristocracy ; by no means arrogant, but 
with a mien of proud hauteur that impressed, 
but did not annoy.” 

It is needless to say that the companionship of 
such spirits greatly influenced the ladies, and 
many are the names of famous horsewomen dur- 
ing that period, especially in the tide-water and 
Piedmont sections, of which an old-time fox 
hunter will tell you with enthusiasm. 

It was barely fifty years ago that Mrs. Colonel 
Edward Graham Haywood, Miss Mary R. Will- 
iams (now Mrs. T. G. Hall) and Miss Mary E. 


Collins (now Mrs. Will. Clegg) were the admired 
of all the young gallants who followed the hounds ; 
and those who would be in at the kill with either, 
needed, besides good mounts, a spirit of daring 
and a bold heart. 

The war changed many things, but it did not 
crush out the inherited spirit of the chase. A 
few of the worthy successors to those three ludies 
are Miss Emma Marchison, Miss Mary Connally, 
Mrs. A. J. Lyman, Miss Laura Haughtling, Miss 
Helena Folsom, Mrs. W. B. Williams, Miss Bessie 
Tucker, Miss Sadie Tucker, Miss Alice Woolsey 
and Miss Eniily Hazzard. To assert that most 
of these ladies ride thoroughbred or half-bred 
horses carries with it the inference that they are 
skillful horsewomen, who are determined that, if 
there is to be a New South, all the poetry and 
zest of life shall not be eliminated in produc- 
ing it. 

One of the first paper chases given by Mr. George 
Vanderbilt at his country seat in the Sguth dem- 
onstrated that it requires not only pluck and skill, 
but judgment also, to keep pace with the South- 
ern horsewoman. In this case the route lay over 
a series of ditches, so close together that a horse 
had barely time to recover before leaping again. 
The field got over in a manner, but Miss Woolsey 
did this in grand style; and when, immediately 
ahead, she found Mr. Vanderbilt’s private railroad 
in the way, flanked by a deep and wide ditch on 
either side, she put her mount at it in true 
sportsmanlike manner, landed in the middle of 
the track, took off again, and away she went 
across the meadow beyond, whilst the timid 
Northerners looked on in astonishment. 

Though fox hunting may be said to have first 
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taken root in the Southern States, and there is 
rarely an opportunity to witness accomplished 
horsemanship, except in the hunting field, with 
the soul-stirring cry of a pack of hounds after an 
artful fox, still there are many skillful horse- 
women, who have graduated at the different rid- 
ing academies, and who have afterward taken 
part in the drag hunts in the various sections. 

Around Washington particularly there has been 
quite an interest taken by the ladies in the eques- 
trian art. During the Cleveland administration it 
first became a fad, Mr. William C. Whitney having 
much to do with it; an academy was built, all the 
society people attended, with the social favoritcs 
and embassy members; and all agreed that it was 
far better to meet on the tan bark than in the 
stuffy drawing room or at the ball. There fol- 
lowed some brisk canters in the country, which 
led to the importation of a pack of hounds; and 
now, whether it is a society fad or not, there are 
many Washington ladies who persist in taking 
their canter with such regularity that one is 
tempted to think that it is recommended by the 
faculty. 

Miss Hudson, mounted on her favorite “Soda,” 
that has carried her over six feet four, presents a 
fine picture of a graceful rider. She has a good 
seat, holds the reins with the Chifney lightness, 
and prefers the trot and canter to the pacing. 
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The daughters of the Brazilian Minister—the 
Misses de Mendonca—are well known in the capi- 
tal for their fondness for riding, and it is told of 
one of them that when, while going across country, 
she got dragged off and hurt by a wire fence, she 
remounted, and continued her ride. 

Miss Carlisle, Miss Grace Train, Miss Howard 
and Miss Coralie Gardiner, with the daughters of 
the British Minister, are all good horsewomen, and 
are really devoted to their pastime. Although the 
country around the capital city is so admirably 
adapted to fox hunting, there is but one inferior 
pack of hounds, and there seems to be very little 
disposition to make a genuine sport out of the 
pastime, and accomplished horsewomen out of the 
riding-school graduates. 

The Empire City has fewer advantages and 
more detriments, and yet there are ladies who 
ride with the different hunt clubs who show 
much skill and all the elements necessary to 
make brilliant horsewomen. Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. 
William Jay, the Misses Morgan, Miss Keene, 
Miss Gertrude Cheever, and many others, are not 
only graceful but clever horsewomen, and there 
are several ladies who are seen on the bridle path 
of Central Park who have more than ordinary 
skill. 

Although Boston is degidedly English in some 
of its predilections, it cannot boast of many lady 
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riders who have carried the art to that point 
where it may be considered to constitute culture. 
Such accomplishment calls forth qualities which 
the ‘“‘ Modern Athens ” might be expected to fos- 
ter, and yet there is certainly a lack of enthusi- 
asm, and but few Boston ladies seem to imagine 
that it is a crowning grace. 

Mrs. Charles Rice (xée Proctor) is perhaps one 
of the most notable exceptions, in her strength of 
seat, light hand, and go-over-anything-and-every- 
thing style. She proves that nerve, confidence 
and courage are qualities not necessarily dormant 
in her sex, and that culture and clever horseman- 
ship harmonize. Mrs. Fred. Prince demonstrates 
that grace and rhythm are also attainable, and 
does not need brilliancy to produce an effect. 


A VERY QUEER DRESS SUIT. 


Mrs. Edward Gray and Miss Parsons, with these 
two ladies, make an admirable first-flight quar- 
tette. Still, if Beverly should one day be the 
scene of a run for a real live gamy fox, instead 
of a continuance of the aniseed bag, the competi- 
tion for the brush might not be as keen as in 
some localities where refinement and the cultiva- 
tion of the higher qualities are blended, and un- 
qualified by oversentimentality. 

There is a vast difference between the compara- 
tive numbers who ride in the North and South. 
It will always be so, for the sweet little seven- 
year-old daughter of the Northerner will simply 
ask to be allowed “to pat the pretty horse,” 
whilst the child of the same age in the South 
would say, ‘‘ Papa, put me up; let me ride him.’ 


A. VERY. QUEER DRESS. SUIT. 


By Davin KER, 


In the early summer of 1793, when the strug- 
gle of the French Royalists in La Vendée against 
the Revolutionary Army was at its height, and 
nothing seemed wanting to assure the success of 
the Vendeans except the help which they were 
impatiently expecting from England, a young 
Englishman of high rank—whose enthusiasm had 
been aroused to the highest pitch by all that he 
had heard of that gallant and unequal conflict— 
landed on the west coast of France, with the in- 
tention of joining the Royalist ranks as a volun- 
teer. 

On the way to the Vendean camp he had the 
good fortune to encounter the Marquis de R ’ 
a noted Royalist leader, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from the latter’s exiled friends in 
England. 

The marquis greeted him cordially, and con- 
gratulated him on having arrived just in time to 
be present at a grand gathering of the principal 
Vendean commanders, which was to take place 
at the headquarters of the Royalist Army on the 
following day. The two young men then pursued 
their journey, cautiously avoiding the more fre- 
quented roads, for the whole district through 
which they passed was at that time swarming 
with the ‘‘ Blues,” as the Republican soldiers 
were nicknamed, from the color of their uniform. 

More than once they passed so close to a de- 
tached party of the enemy that they could actu- 
ally overhear the men talking to each other ; and 
on one occasion they had to remain crouching for 
more than an hour among the branches of a tree 
beneath which twenty Republican grenadiers had 


kindled their bivouac fire, expecting every mo- 
ment that the ascending smoke would set them 
coughing, and thus betray them to the vengeance 
of foes to whom mercy was unknown. But the 
marquis seemed to know every bypath of the 
forest by heart, and thoy succeeded in reaching 
the Vendean camp without any misadventure. 

This foretaste of the peril and excitement of 
war, delightful in itself to the young English- 
man’s romantic temperament, was doubly so from 
its having been enjoyed in the company of such a 
renowned soldier as the Marquis de R——; and 
our hero looked forward eagerly to his promised 
meeting with the marquis’s brother commanders, 
some of whom had already begun to assemble. 

When the guests of the day were all gathered 
together, our adventurous volunteer was greatly 
surprised at the soft speech, refined manners and 
delicate, youthful appearance of the men whose 
names he had so often heard coupled with deeds 
of daring worthy of the ‘Seven Champions of 
Christendom.” But he was even more aston- 
ished, after all that he had heard respecting the 
insolent and exaggerated exclusiveness of the old 
French nobility, to find the highest nobles of 
France walking arm in arm with men who were 
unmistakably sprang from her lowest peasantry, 
listening attentively to their talk, asking their 
advice, and even deferring respectfully to their 
roughly expressed counsels. 

One of the first men to whom he was intro- 
duced was a big, broad-shouldered, coarse-look- 
ing fellow with a shaggy black beard, harsh, 
weather-beaten features, and a broad provincial 
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accent—a strange figure indeed for an assemblage 
of France’s proudest nobles. But the universal def-. 
erence which these proud nobles paid to him in 
some measure prepared our hero for the surprise 
of learning that this rude peasant was one of the 
ablest commanders of the war—a man whose nat- 
ural genius had lifted him at one bound from the 
rank of a simple gamekeeper to that of a leader 
of armies, and who still lives in history under the 
name of ‘‘ General Stofflet.” 

Close beside the peasant hero, as if to intensify 
the force of the contrast between them, stood a 
slender, handsome, smooth-faced young dandy, 
caressing with a hand as white and shapely as a 
woman’s the dainty little black mustache without 
the evidence of which he might almost have been 
mistaken for a beautiful girl. All the young 
Englishman’s native self-command could not re- 
press a start of amazement when this dandified 
“exquisite ”’ was presented to him as Henri de 
L— ., the hottest fighter and most dashing cay- 
alier of the whole Vendean Army. 

Delighted beyond measure with the pictur- 
esqueness of these novel combinations, our hero 
was just making up his mind that a place in such 
an army as this was the very thing to suit him, 
when a sudden buzz around the doorway drew his 
attention to the entrance of a tall, fair-haired, 
good-looking young man of distinguished appear- 
ance, who was evidently a personage of no small 
importance among the Royalist chiefs. 

“ Aha !” cried the Marquis de R——, who hap- 
pened to be standing beside our hero as this new 
guest entered, ‘‘ here 
comes a man whom 
you must know. 
When I present him 
to you, look well at 
the waistcoat and 
trousers which he is 
wearing.” 

A moment later the 
newcomer was intro- 
duced as Count Yvon 
de T——, a name 
which the young Eng- 
lishman well remem- 
bered as having figur- 
ed prominently in 
nearly all the hardest 
battles of the war. 

Obedient to the 
mysterious hint which 
he had received, the 
Englishman, while ex- 
changing with his new 
friend the customary 
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phrases of politeness, made a very attentive survey 
of the latter’s vest and pantaloons. But, look as 
he might, he could see nothing particularly re- 
markable about them. They seemed to be made 
of flesh-colored silk of a very fine texture, and 
fitted their wearer admirably ; and the only thing 
at all out of the common which he could find to 
notice in them was the presence of two queer- 
looking buttonholes—the edges of which ap- 
peared to have been colored with some crimson 
dye—on the left side of the waistcoat, where they 
seemed to have no business whatever. ‘ 

Having puzzled in vain over this riddle for 
some time, our hero could restrain his curiosity 
no longer, and said, as politely as possible : ‘‘ Par- 
don me, M. le Comte, if the question I am about 
to ask is an indiscreet one; but when my friend 
the Marquis de R did me the honor of pre- 
senting me to you he told me particularly to look 
well at the clothes which you wear. May I vent- 
ure to inquire what associations of valor and vic- 
tory are connected with them ?” 

“‘ Would you like to hear their history, then ?” 
asked the count. 

«¢ Extremely,” answered the Englishman, with 
a courteous bow, ‘‘if you will so far favor me as 
to tell it.” 

«You must know, then, monsieur,” began the 
young Royalist, motioning his hearer to a seat, 
and settling himself beside him, ‘that I had an 
only brother, several years younger than myself, 
who, when the war broke out, of course joined 
the ranks of his majesty’s faithful adherents, and 
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so distinguished himself against this Republican 
scum, that they paid him the compliment of set- 
ting a price upon his head. A few weeks later our 
leaders sent him south, to stir up the peasants of 
the Bocage ; and for several months I saw nothing 
of him, although I heard enough to assure me 
that he was sustaining the honor of our family as 
he might be expected to do. 

“At length, one evening last autumn, my men 
attacked and retook a village which had been cap- 
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“‘T took down the body and buried it,” resumed 
the count, at length ; “ but, before laying it in the 
grave, I wished to secure some memento of my 
poor Armand’s martyrdom for the good cause ; 
and as you see by the marks of his two bullet 
wounds,” he added, pointing to the two mysteri- 
ous ‘buttonholes ” with red edges on the left 
side of his waistcoat, “‘I have done so.” 

“(rracious Heaven !” cried the young English- 
man, starting back as if from an electric shock ; 
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tured by the ‘Blues’ the night before; and on 
the outskirts of it I found my brother’s body tied 
to a tree, dead and stiff, with two bullets through 
his heart ; and nailed to the trunk just above him 
there was a paper with the following inscription : 
‘This rebel has been shot by the orders of Claude 
Flageolet, Captain in the Seventh Regiment of 
Light Infantry.’ ” 

Ifere the narrator paused for a moment—a pause 
filled up with a smothered growl of wrath from 
the listening Englishman. 
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“‘do you really mean to tell me that this waist- 
coat is actually made out of your brother’s skin ?” 

““Precisely so,” answered the imperturbable 
count, with a smile of quiet amusement at his 
hearer’s unaccountable emotion. 

“© And the—the trousers ?” gasped the horror- 
stricken listener. 

«Ah! the ¢rousers are another matter,” replied 
the Vendean, carelessly ; “ ‘hey are made out of 
the skin of Claude Flageolet, Captain in the 
Seventh Regiment of Light Infantry.” 


‘(THE SPANIARD MEASURED HIM WITH HIS EYE, AND THEN PUT HIS HAND TO THE BREAST OF HIS COAT.” 
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By K. E. HocAn. 


Ile had spent four years at Harvard, doing just 
as the others did. That means that he ran, rowed, 
played ball, visited the theatres, and sometimes 
studied. On quitting the college he carried away 
the sheepskin, just barely won, but a high reputa- 
tion for strength, skill and general good-fellow- 
ship. 

Having no near relatives, young Gordon had 
accepted an invitation from a cousin in the wilds 
of Texas to spend a few weeks on his ranch be- 
fore taking up a profession or business, as the 
case might be. 

Gordon was delighted with the wild new coun- 
try, and after a few days under his cousin’s guid- 
ance began to ride and tramp alone. 

To his surprise he found that much of the col- 
lege learning—relative to rocks and plants—had 
stuck to him ; and often at night he would return 
with pockets stuffed with specimens about which 
he really knew something. 

It was interesting, decidedly. He began to 
have more respect for himself, and to think that, 
after all, he might have become a scholar if his 
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friends had only had sense enough not to send 
him to college. 

“Do you ever find fossils about here?” he 
asked one evening, as they sat on the broad piazza 
smoking. 

“No,” answered the cousin; ‘though no 
doubt the ground is full of them if you dig 
deep enough. Just here we do very little plowing 
and no mining. Are you interested in fossils ?” 

“Not particularly ; but I just happened to 
remember having heard that some wonderful 
animal, bird or mammal—I forget which—used 
to inhabit what is now Texas.” . 

«*They have found some strange remains at the 
Gulch, on Petoo’s ranch,” said Mrs. Jameson, 
who was swinging the children in the new ham- 
mock from Boston. 

‘* Why, so they have,” said her husband, knock: 
ing the ashes from his cigar. ‘I heard of that 
some time ago, but had forgotten it. Go there 
to-morrow, Will. ‘The place is worth seeing, even 
without the fossils. It is three miles from here, 
on the Austin road.” 
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«What did you call the owner ?” 

«* Petoo — Bill Petoo ; a fellow who carries 
knives in his boots.” 

** Mexican ?” 

«‘ Yes, on one side, I believe.” 

«« Rich ?” 

«Very. He owns the biggest ranch in the 
State, and knows best how to manage it.” 


«‘ What is he personally ?” 


«* Well, in a civilized community Petoo would | 


be called a rough customer. He boasts of having 
laid ont three or four men—always, I presume, 
in self-defense. You see, this is a wild country. 
A man can’t place much dependence on the law. 
He must know how to defend himself.” 

“You make me curious about the man and the 
place. I shall go there to-morrow.” 

“You would feel still more curiosity did you 
know what else might be seen at Petoo’s ranch,” 
laughed Mrs. Jameson. 

‘Indeed! And what is that, cousin, if you 
please ?” 

“A beautiful girl.” 

‘¢A prairie flower,” said he, half contemptu- 
ously. 

“‘Well, yes. She is a prairie flower, undoubt- 
edly, but you like prairie flowers. You brought 
me home a bunch yesterday, and said they were 
beautiful.” 

“*So they are, cousin. 
ful, on the prairie.” 

Gordon kept his word, and went next day to 
Petoo’s ranch. He found no fossils there, how- 
ever, nor did he see the pretty daughter. 

‘They are deepening the channel of the 
Gulch,” he explained, “and Petoo, who was very 
civil, said that if I would come back in a few days 
it was possible I might be able to find something. 
He thinks the other old skeleton got burned up 
with the rubbish.” 

Whether it was solely in the interests of science, 
or partly to meet the young girl, that Gordon so 
often turned his face toward the Gulch, he did not 
explain, even to himself. But one day he met 
the girl, and thenceforth there was no mention of 
science. 

What was disrespectfully called the Gulch was 
really a part of the river. Just at this point it 
was quite shallow, with many rocks that here and 
there rose to the dignity of little islands. 

It was on one of these that the girl was stand- 
ing as Gordon’s boat moved lazily down the 
stream. 

She might have been eighteen years of age, 
slight and graceful, with dreamy dark eyes and 
a wealth of purple-black hair coiled about her 
shapely head. 


They are very beauti- 
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She turned quickly as the splash of the oar fell 
on her ear, 

“Oh, Iam so glad you came!” Then, seeing 
her mistake : “I beg pardon, sir; I thought it 
one of the men from the ranch.” 

“Can I be of any service ?” he asked, hat in 
hand, with the prow of his little craft close up on 
the green knoll. ‘* You seem to have no boat.” 

“No; it has drifted away. I- came over an 
hour ago to gather these lilies ’—her hands were 
full—‘‘and neglected to fasien the boat securely. 
I was just considering if the water were deep 
enough to go above my boots. I often waded 
across when a child.” 

“They have been digging out the channel 
lately. The water is two feet deep between this 
and the shore. . Step into the boat, please, and I 
will row you across. I ama friend of Dr. Jame- 
son.” 

“Indeed! Then I am glad to meet you. 
father spoke of you last night.” 

Then she stepped lightly into the boat, and he 
rowed slowly toward the shore. : 

For the first time in his life William Gordon 
found himself in the company of a handsome 
girl, and could think of nothing to say. It was 
humiliating ; he could think of nothing but what 
seemed trite and commonplace and unworthy of 
this wondrous creature that had dropped from 
the skies into his boat. 

“How well you row !” said she, not noticing 
his silence. ‘* You glide in and out among the 
rocks as if accustomed to them.” 

Gordon laughed. 

‘Tam used to rowing,” said he, thinking of the 
days when the diploma trembled in doubt, but 
the boat race had to be won, and won it was, and 
he was the chief man in the winning. 

In another minute they had reached the land- 
ing, and she stepped quickly ashore. 

“Thanks,” said she, bowing gracefully ; ‘‘my 
father will thank you also.” 

Then she was gone, and the sunlight seemed 
suddenly to disappear from the river, and he 
rowed in and out among the rocks, and battered 
his boat against them, and shipped water, and 
came near capsizing, and altogether steercd his 
craft like some wretched youth who had never 
taken part in a Harvard boat race. It was a 
relief when the clear water was finally reached 
and the vessel glided almost of itself to its des- 
tination. 

He met her often after that ; sometimes at her 
father’s ranch, sometimes at Dr. Jameson’s, she 
and the doctor’s wife being great friends. 

“You seem to admire Lucile,” Mrs. Jameson 
said to him one day. 


My 
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“Extremely. She is the most charming girl I 
ever met. Where was she educated ?” 

‘““At New Orleans, in a convent. She has only 
been home for the vacations. But she is not to 
go back again. Her father thinks it time she 
should marry.” 

“ Has she suitors ?” 

“‘Lots of would-be suitors, but she favors no 
one. There is a Spanish cousin of whom I used 
to think she was fond; but now she never wants to 
speak of him. She used to spend the Christmas 
holidays at his New Orleans home. He was a 
dissipated, rather worthless fellow, I believe, and 
her father disliked him greatly. But don’t you 
know, cousin, girls often become attached to just 
such men ? I sometimes imagine she has prom- 
ised him her hand, and is waiting to get her fa- 
ther’s consent.” 

This was pleasant. But hadn’t she a right to 
love whom she saw fit? What claim had he? 
She had known the Spanish cousin all her life ; 
if she had promised him her hand, was it not nat- 
ural? Shouldn’t everybody rejoice at the young 
girl’s happiness with the man of her choice ? 
Shouldn’t he rejoice ? Oh, yes, but—— And a 
great cry of agony welled up from his heart and 
almost escaped his lips! No, it was not right 
that she should marry her cousin—that she should 
marry anyone but him, William Gordon, the one 
man on earth who could love a wife as a wife 
should be loved. 

‘“‘ And I will go and tell her so,” he said, ‘“‘and 
then let her make her choice.” 

Except for the few minutes of their first meet- 
ing, he had never seen Lucile alone. Now he 
would ask a private interview, and settle the mat- 
ter forever. 

Fortune seemed to favor him, for he met her 
coming from the pond, her hands, as usual, filled 
with flowers. 

He sprang from the saddle, threw the rein over 
his arm, and stepped up beside her. 

Her face, which had seemed dark and gloomy, 
burst into light at his approach. 

Some of the flowers dropped as she held out her 
hand. Then, recovering herself, she blushed, 
turned pale, and looked down. 

‘See my poor flowers,” said she, trying to as- 
sume her ordinary tone; ‘‘ and I took such pains 
to gather them.” 

He picked up the fallen flowers, and placed 
them in the little hand that trembled violently. 
Perhaps he feared she would drop them again, so 
he held flowers and hand in his. 

“Lucile, I have come to-day to know my fate. 
Will you——” 

“Are not the lilies beautiful ?” answered the 
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young girl, ceasing to struggle, and looking down 
at the flowers. 

“‘T hate them!” was the impatient answer. 
‘‘ They engross your thoughts. Their frivolous 
beauty comes between us at a moment when ys 

‘*T love them for their purity,” said she, slowly, 
holding the cold things to her face. 

‘“‘T suppose love can be pure,” he answered, in 
some surprise. 

“‘ Yes, some love. Ours could not be. Then, 
hurriedly : ‘‘I know what you wish to say, but it 
is useless. Some day you will know the wretched 
truth. Now, good-by !” 

The face was pale, and the drooping eyes 
gloomily black. 

The flowers had fallen again, and remained on 
the ground. He took both her hands in his. 

“‘ Lucile, there is no obstacle that cannot be 
overcome by love. If you have bound yourself 
by some foolish promise you must break it. You 
shall not be sacrificed. I swear it before Heaven !” 

“* Don’t call on Heaven! I have grown super- 
stitious of late. God does not smile on me. He 
only threatens. There is an awful fear in my 
heart—if they should kill you !” 

“You tremble! Lean on my arm. 
you are quiet again.” 

“‘How calm it is here, and how beautiful !” 
said she, gazing around. ‘The grass is sucha 
vivid green, and the buttercups and poppies 
Why do you laugh ?” 

*‘You were so desperate a moment ago, and 
now you discuss the colors of the flowers.” 

«They always seem to me gifted with intelli- 
gence. I love them so that they tell me their 
secrets. If they ave wandering spirits they must 
retain memory, even though deprived of common 
speech.” 

“You are fanciful,” said he. 

“No; it was Anastasia told me about the 
flowers and the trees. Anastasia was my nurse. 
They baptized her, but she is still more Indian 
than Christian.” 

«¢ And what are you, may I ask ?” he questioned, 
smiling. 

“Oh, I am a Christian,” simply. ‘* Night and 
morning I pray to the Virgin to give me strength 
and patience.” 

“©You pray to the Virgin !” exclaimed the Pu- 
ritan free thinker, recoiling at the frank con- 
fession. ‘Do you not know, child ” he began, 
hotly, then glancing down at the calm, beautiful 
face lifted to his, he stopped and kissed her on the 
mouth. 

“‘ Another time !” he murmured, impatiently, 
to Conscience ; and Conscience, to whom the 
phrase is familiar, uttered no reproach. Neither 
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did Lucile, but she blushed divinely and drew 
slightly away. 

“* Good-by,” she said again. 

But Gordon only laughed, and put his arm 
around her waist. 

“© A woman doesn’t say good-by to the man she 
loves, nor he to her.” 

The young girl shuddered. 

«You do not know him.” 

«Who is he ?” 

“A wolf! Ile terrifies me, but cannot hold 
me !” 

‘““We Americans do not allow ourselves to be 
frightened by wolves, nor by any other wicked 
beasts.” 

“ How calmly you speak !” 

“* Yes, and so must you be calm, and talk ra- 
tionally with me about this matter.” 

Her great dreamy eyes rested on him almost 
pityingly. 

“IT can never be your wife, Guillermo. I have 
not the courage to tell you all the truth, but to- 
morrow you shall know it. ‘To-morrow 

The sound of steps approaching through the 
woods startled them, and the next instant the in- 
truder was before them. 

IIe was a young man, slight and wiry, with 
wicked black eyes, shaded by the usual Mexican 
sombrero. 

He walked straight up to the lovers, caught 
the girl in his arms, and imprinted a hot kiss on 
her lips. 

She drew back, shuddering. 

“Lucile !” he cried, passionately, ‘‘ why do you 
shudder ? Why shrink from the arms whose em- 
brace you once sought ? Do you not recall that 
last close pressure ? You shuddered then because 
we were parting, but now——” 

She looked him haughtily in the face. 

‘Why this comedy ? You know the past is 
dead, never to be revived. I explained everything 
in my letter. Why do you intrude here ?” 

“‘Intrude ?” with a sneer. “JZ am not the in- 
truder. But come, be reasonable. Let us not 
quarrel !” and he held out both hands. 

Gordon had stood as if turned to stone. Not 
understanding clearly, but seeing the girl's dis- 
tress, he now stepped forward, and putting her 
arm through his, said to the man : 

«Step aside, if you please, and let me conduct 
the lady home.” 

The Spaniard measured him with his eye, and 
then put his hand to the breast of his coat. 
*«You have no right,” said he, “to hold that 
lady’s hand ;” and he placed himself directly in 
their path. 
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“‘T have a right,” was Gordon’s calm answer. 
**T love her.” 

IIis adversary’s very lips became white. 

‘¢That is not wonderful. Any man might love 
her-—but she is my wife !” 

A gleam of sudden deadly hate passed between 
the two men. Instinctively they moved toward 
each other. Gordon saw the pistol flash from 
his enemy’s breast, but before the trigger could 
be drawn he had pinioned the fellow’s arm to his 
side. 

A desperate struggle now followed, for Gordon 
knew that his only hope was in quickly disarming 
his foe. 

All the strength and the skill that the Harvard 
rowing and running and ball playing had ever 
developed were brought into play, and sorely did 
he need them. 

The Spaniard, though smaller, had the agility 
of a cat. Twice the Harvard man had him on 
his back, and twice he gained his feet again, never 
for an instant losing his grasp on the pistol, 
though unable to use it. 

Suddenly he ceased to struggle. 
the weapon dropped by his side. 

“© You have won,” said he, sullenly. ‘‘I came 
here to kill you. I knew everything before I left 
New Orleans. Where is she ? I did not see her 
go. But no matter. Her father would not listen 
to me. She was a minor, and, besides, we were 
within the forbidden degrees, so you see neither 
Church nor State would recognize the marriage.” 

He lay on his back, perfectly motionless, while 
making the strange confession. Gordon, wearied 
from the struggle, loosened his hold. 

Like a flash of lightning the Spaniard was on 
his feet again, with the cocked pistol in his hand. 

“‘T swore at the foot of the altar that I would 
kill you !” he shouted, ‘‘and as 

The ball struck Gordon in the arm, but before 
the assassin could fire again a bullet from a hand 
that never missed fire stretched him dead on the 
ground. 

In the hand-to-hand struggle between the men 
Lucile had fled, frantic, toward the house. 

Her father, returning unexpectedly, was the 
first person she met. 

“ Francisco is murdering Gordon !” she shouted, 
pointing in the direction of the duel. 

IIe was just in time to save the young man’s 
life. 

Of course they were married in due time, and 
went East to live. But every summer is passed 
on the T’exas ranch, where Bill Petoo still holds 
sway, and where he teaches his grandchildrei 
how to mount a pony and how to shoot at a mark, 
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WHENEVER a great calamity falls upon a peo- 
ple, and whether it come in the form of devasta- 
tion by war, by plague or by famine, there invari- 
ably follows in its wake a dusky cloud of foreign 
criticism and discussion, which is often very suc- 
cessful in obscuring the true condition of affairs. 
The present famine in Russia is a good case in 
point. First of all, the wiseacres declared that 
the reports which reached the United States were 
considerably exaggerated. Then the sensation- 
monger appeared, circulating wonderful stories 
of the Czar’s indifference to the sufferings of his 
subjects, his carelessness as to the measures 
adopted for relief of the distress ; and finally the 
harrowing tale was told of how philanthropic 
Count Tolstoi was officially hampered and im- 
peded in his humanitarian efforts to alleviate the 
distress of his humbler compatriots. Now that 
we are in possession of the truth, and have rec- 
ognized in a practical manner the magnitude of 
the disaster and the falsity of the many slanders 
heaped upon the very broad shoulders of Czar 
Alexander, this country has unanimously assent- 
ed to the somewhat trite proposition that, after 
all, the truth in this case is more startling than 
the fiction. 

When these lines reach the public through the 

‘medium of cold type the iron grasp of the Rus- 
sian winter will be gradually relaxing from the 
frozen waters of the Volga and the snow-clad 
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steppes of its lower regions; the local industries 
will be reawakening, and prospects of employ- 
ment, and consequent provision for the support 
of life, happily growing nearer and brighter for 
the suffering multitudes of moujik and Tartar 
that people the great Volga provinces of the Mus- 
covite Empire. But the vivid memory of the 
famine’s worst phases will remain with us, and 
on every side will arise the fervent aspiration that 
hard times in Russia may soon be numbered with 
the things that were. 

To the lands that lie beyond its widely extend- 
ed confines Russia is still terra incognita—truly 
an unknown region. This fact is accounted for 
by both natural and artificial conditions, which 
have frequently been discussed and explained. 
Yet, just because this is so—simply on account of 
the general unfamiliarity with the country and 
its people which prevails outside of Russia—pen 
and pencil can be effectively wielded at this time 
in conveying an accurate impression of the scenes 
of the famine. 

It might be said that the Volga Valley, the ter- 
ritory where hunger and want have been decimat- 
ing the people, is a country so rich in historical 
association that every stone upon its surface could 
tell a tale. No White Czar ever held his domain 
over those wide plains until about three hundred 
years ago, when the fierce Ivan wrested their 
suzerainty from the weakened and demoralized 
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RUSSIAN PEASANT WOMEN WORKING IN THE FIELDS, AT MALO. 


descendants of the Tartar khans. Here, hith- 
erto, had been the stronghold of the Golden Horde, 
and Russia itself was regarded by Europe, in a po- 
litical sense, as an Asiatic country, and as drawing 
its ideas of art and refinement from the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire. Peter the Great was, of 
course, the first to bring Russian ideas to any de- 
gree in touch with Western standards. The Volga 
Valley has been gradually becoming Russianized 
since that time, but it is still populated by a med- 
ley of Christian, Mohammedan, Pagan and Finn. 
Russia’s liberal policy toward her non-Slay sub- 
jects tends to the preservation of their ancient 
customs and religions. Hence we may here ob- 
serve the Tartar and the Finn in all their ancient 


primitiveness and picturesque ensemble. The 
writer, in seeking to convey a correct idea of this 
region as he remembers it, has to take a compre- 
hensive glance over a territory covering more 
than half a million of square miles. 

The Slav peasantry are known under the name 
of moujiks, and are the successors of the old 
serfs. .The serfs were bound to the soil by im- 
perial edict until the late Czar Alexander II. 
emancipated them. They were owned by the 
large landed proprietors, and were as much a 
part of the estate as the trees which grew upon 
it. If property changed hands, they were bought 
and sold with it. The native Russian has an in- 
grained desire for wandering from place to place, 
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A ‘* SCHOONER” OF THE STEPPES. 


and serfdom was established in order to compel 
him to remain in one spot and cultivate the soil. 
Freedom turned the serf into a kind of peasant 
proprietor. The moujiks are now living under a 
system of village communes. They ballot for the 
election of a village council, which is called The 
Mir. his body administers the affairs of the 
community, and allots land to the different fam- 
ilies. It has power to expel whom it pleases, and 
can send a poor moujik about his business with- 
out rhyme or reason—or any of this world’s goods. 
The Mir may also order the imposition of fines, 
or even floggings. A number of communes send 
delegates to the Volost, a district authority. Then 
there is the Zemstvo, a provincial assembly, which 
exercises powers of local government, including 
judicial capacity. ‘The odd part of the village 
commune system is_ that, 
while the peasants forming 
it are nominally free, the 
land they till belongs to the 
commune, and they cannot 
abandon it at will, nor leave 
the village without permis- 
sion from the Mir. _ Dili- 
gent cultivation of the soil 
is imperative, and any neg- 
lect cf the duties of good 
citizenship is at once visit- 
ed with rigorous penalties. 
Everyone is supposed to 
. work for the general good. 
You do not find isolated 
farms, cultivated by solitary 
families, in Russia, because 
the moujik is by nature a 
gregarious animal, and can- 
not be happy alone. Me 
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loves to congregate, to chat 
with friends by the stove 
either at home or in the 
village traktir, where he 
gossips with his fellows over 
the petty town talk of the 
little community and drains 
the seductive vodka glass. 
Russian villages are usu- 
ally built of logs, rather 
roughly fashioned ; fre- 
quently the roof is made of 
the same material, and is 
pitched high in order that 
the snow may slide off 
readily. The interior is 
quite as rudely arranged as 
the exterior; its articles of 
furniture are few ; the walls 
are rugged and the ceiling is blackened by smoke, 
sometimes incrusted there like soot in a chimney. 
All houses have their family altar and their holy 
icons. ‘The icon is frequently alluded to, but the 
writer does not remember having seen an accurate 
detailed description of it in the many recent allu- 
sions to Russia which have appeared in print. It 
is a square frame inclosing a panel of wrought 
metal representing a human figure, the head, face 
and hands of which, painted on a wooden back- 
ing, appear through apertures cut in the metal. 
The figures represented are those of the Saviour, 
the Blessed Virgin, or some saint. Villagers own 
their houses. Formerly each family formed a 
sort of little commune in itself, under one male 
head, but this custom is nearly obsolete now, and 
the younger members of the family prefer, when 
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they marry, to set up 
a home of their own. 
Young men can seek 
wives outside their 
own village without 
interference from the 
Mir, which is never 
opposed to their doing 
so. In winter time, 
when outdoor work is 
suspended, marrying 
and giving in mar- 
riage is most preva- 
lent, and then brides 


are led to the altar to g ie ‘3 


be crowned queen of 
their husband’s house- 
hold, while he is 
crowned king of his 
wife. The preliminary wooing is a lengthy and 
intricate proceeding. Nearly all contracts are 
concluded with the aid of potations of vodka. 
The position of the peasant under the present 
system of emancipation from serfdom has two 
sides to it. In the unproductive districts he is 
worse off than before, and in the more fertile 
“black-earth” country his state is improved. 
The want of complete personal freedom under 
the communal authority is its unpopular feature. 
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Life in the Volga vil- 
lages, on the whole, is 
anything but exciting. 
‘The same dull round, year 
co in and year out, with lit- 

tle to relieve its monotony 

save marriages, christen- 
ings and deaths, makes up the simple moujik’s 
life. It is occasionally diversified during winter 
by the predatory visits of ravenous wolves, who 
prowl at night into the silent streets and break 
through the planks which shelter the sheep and 
cattle from the severity of the weather. ‘These 
vulpine outrages are followed by retaliative meas- 
ures on the part of the villagers, who organize a 
posse of shotgun experts and wreak vengeance on 
the spoilers. Some characteristics of the Russian 
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peasant are very curious, and worthy of notice. 
Notwithstanding that he is really very religious 
in temperament, there is an underlying strata of 
mythological superstition seemingly inseparable 
from his habit of mind. The Scandinavian god 
Thor has a counterpart in the ancient Muscovite 
deity Perun. It is actually true that the moujik 
still cherishes a kind of surreptitious regard for 
Perun, and secretly invokes his aid. Mikoula 
the Plowman is the good genius of the Rus- 
sian agriculturist. He is also cherished sud rosa, 
and, with Did Lado, the goddess of rain, must 
have received many a fervent petition during the 
commencement of the crop failure which precipi- 
tated the famine. The personality of Domovoi, 
the spirit that haunts houses ; Leechi, somewhat 
analogous to the Norseman’s erl-king —an evil 
spirit lurking in the dark recesses of the forest— 
and Vodianoi, a water witch that lures mortals to 
destruction down to its subaqueous caves, are 
each vivid to this moment in the moujik’s imagi- 
nation. The peasant is also gifted with a large 
capacity for dissimulation. He may be described 
as a great and good liar, and will take in every- 
thing you say in the most plausible manner, pre- 
serving the most innocent countenance _imagi- 
nable—his whole demeanor indicating a childlike 
confidence in both yourself and your words; but 
all the time he is inwardly digesting your state- 
ments cum grano salis. We is likewise capable 
of telling you ‘‘ ghost stories” without disturbing 
a hair. All this is excused by his critics on the 
ground that the experience he has undergone 
throughout centuries of ill usage and bad faith 
on the part of others has induced him to become 
deceitful in self-protection. Few human beings, 
however, selected from other races could endure 
with an equal equanimity the hardships, priva- 
tions and monotony of the life he leads. Then 
he is cheerful, even-tempered, and makes the 
most of whatever little stray rays of sunshine fall 
through the occasional rifts in the clouds that 
lower over his daily life. Hospitality is another 
of his virtues. He welcomes you across his hum- 
ble threshold with a sincerity so genuine as to 
leave you satisfied of his pleasure at your visit. 
The uninviting aspect of the dingy apartment 
ceases, after the first glance, to convey an unfa- 
vorable impression, and the surroundings are for- 
gotten while you sit facing your host beside the 
stove, and alternately listen or are listened to. 
Meanwhile the resources of the scanty larder are 
explored for your further entertainment. And 
suppose he waxes a bit garrulous under the genial 
influence of the vodka bottle, produced in your 
honor, the tendency on your part will not be to 
criticise him, but instead a train of thought will 
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be induced leading on to speculations as to what 
the possibilities of this untaught peasant might 
be if better laws and a more hopeful environment 
were his to-morrow. A future of progress and 
achievement might lie before him and his de- 
scendants—an opportunity for playing their part 
in the higher development of humanity, under 
the quickening influence of a perfect civil free- 
dom and unrestricted intercourse with other na- 
tions. 

Something may be said, in connection with the 
village life, of the men who minister—or are sup- 
posed to minister—to the spiritual necessities of 
the peasantry. The woes of the English country 
parson who supported a family under the trying 
circumstances of an income averaging two hun- 
dred dollars a year have been touched on by Brit- 
ish novelists and poets. The English curate’s lot, 
however, was very bright in contrast with that of 
the Russian village pastor. Were the position 
commensurate with the title, these ministers 
would have little to complain of, for they are all 
called ‘‘ popes.” As a body the secular priest- 
hood are known as the ‘‘ White Clergy.” This 
distinguishes them from the monastic orders, or 
“Black Clergy,” to whom some reference will be 
made later on. The “‘ pope” of a communal vil- 
lage occupies a very *‘ ordinary” position indeed. 
His capacity for issuing ‘‘ bulls” and ‘‘enecycli- 
cals” is decidedly limited. The house with which 
he is provided resembles the Vatican in very few 
particulars ; it is hardly better than the huts of 
his parishioners, and considerably inferior to the 
village traktir, which latter establishment the 
pastor occasionally patronizes himself. The pay 
is usually a little over one hundred dollars a year, 
though this represents a good deal more money 
in Russia than it would here. A village pope’s 
duties are out of proportion to his remuneration, 
for he must rise betimes throughout the year— 
his reveille generally sounds about 4:30 a. M.— 
he has a tedious liturgy to read before noon- 
time, and must say vespers at set of sun; be- 
sides this, he performs special services without 
limit, for holy days are perpetually occurring. 
Accounts and reports of parochial matters are 
demanded by his superiors, who exact considera- 
ble detail and accuracy in their preparation. No- 
where on earth are the vigils of fasting so rigor- 
ous and protracted as in the Russian Churelh— 
they are actually enfeebling. Once a year the 
pope pays each member of his flock a personal 
visit, and this ceremonial—for that is what it 
amounts to—is much in the nature of a festival. 
A feast is spread in every house, and by the time 
our minister arrives home he is often not far re- 
moved from a condition verging on inebricty, 
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Single blessedness is 
not permitted to the 
pope—he must bea 
married man; and 
it frequently occurs 
that the very numer- 
ous progeny attend- 
ant upon his state 
of connubial bliss 
greatly augment the 
financial difficulties 
of his straitened cir- 
cumstances. Tven 
the barren satisfac- 
tion of being ‘‘a 
big man” in the 
community is dc- 
nied him, for social 
standing he has 
practically none. 
That is reserved for 
the Black Clergy, 
who are a celibate and cloistered body. The 
wealth, the plums and the patronage are almost 
exclusively theirs. Many of their monasteries 
are endowed with the rubles of ancient and 
sinful Czars who, after a life of turbulence, were 
smitten in their dying moments with the pangs 
of conscience, and resolyed to propitiate the 
_Church. Rules of life among the Black Clergy 
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are very strict, and asceticism is uncompromis- 
ingly enforced. They use no meat whatever. 
Their daily devotions are long, continuous and 
severe. Yet among them may be found the cour- 
tier and man of the world, as well as the lean re- 
cluse. The Black Clergy wield influence at the 
imperial court of St. Petersburg. 

Russian rural life has been altered since the 
emancipation o f 
the serfs, not 
alone for the serfs 
themselves, bu t 
for those who 
formerly owned 
them—the landed 
proprietors. This 
class, having in 
many instances 
found it imprac- 
ticable to culti- 
vate their estates 
to the same extent 
as formerly, sim- 
ply for lack cf 
labor, have in 
many instances 
abandoned their 
residences and 
gone into the 
cities, or else emi- 
grated to foreign 
countries. It has 
always been found 
that the charm cf 
ownership inland, 
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outside the question of revenue, largely depends 
on the possession of seignorial rights over a lower 
class. Russia was no exception to the rule in this 
regard, and when the serfs obtained their free- 
dom and became peasant proprietors a flitting 
from their country mansions took place on the 
part of the landlords, who were compensated for 
the loss of their dependents by the payment of a 
proportion of the obrok, a tribute levied upon the 
lands handed over to the freedmen at the time 
of emancipation. About twenty per cent. of this 
tribute goes to the landed proprietors, and the 
balance to the states which supplied the ransom 
money. 

The discovery of large mineral deposits upon 
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Along the river commerce is busy during six 
months of the year. Thousands of barges cover 
the water, engaged in transporting the grain and 
other merchandise. Manufactures exist to a large 
extent in the line of chandlery, soap and tobacco. 
Of course these supply much employment to the 
peasantry, and have caused them to largely desert 
agriculture for the more attractive life of the 
workshop. The depots that fringe the river front 
afford additional employment, and there is a large 
migration into the Volga country from other 
parts, during the summer, of people seeking 
work. Here the resources of the empire are to 
be seen in process of collection and preparation 
for shipment abroad. The fisheries are gigantic, 
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some of the great estates induced the owners to 
let ont the franchise to foreign capitalists. Ter- 
ritorial proprietors used in many cases to reside 
in splendid houses, and it is a remarkable fact 
that a portion of the building was devoted to the 
accommodation of a harem, but this was prior to 
the change in general manners inaugurated by 
Peter the Great. The best houses had all the ad- 
joncts of a first-class country place, being supplied 
with greenhouses and well-kept pleasure grounds, 
and the game and fishing privileges were often 
very yalnable. 

The immense tract watered by the Volga con- 
tains some of the most fertile land in the country, 
and it has been called the granary of Russia. 


and in the season large moving camps follow the 
fish up and down the river banks. The people 
who form these camps live in tents. Sturgeon 
weighing thousands of pounds are caught in the 
Volga. When winter is approaching the fish 
make for the sea, but are often hemmed in by the 
ice; then the crafty fisherman, divining by long 
practice the places where the fish are located, cuts 
holes in the frozen surface and capture the im- 
prisoned sturgeon. A custom used to prevail 
among the Cossacks of consecrating the first of 
these catches to the Czar. Caviare factories are 
numerous. The most expensive caviare is made 
from the sterlet, a smaller variety of sturgeon. 
When winter seals up the river it is transformed 
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into a highway for sleighs, and the rhythmical 
jangling of their bells is forever heard. 

Now there is time to think and rest for the 
toiling multitudes who labor in the summer 
months with scanty intervals of repose and still 
scantier reward. The wandering roustabout who 
works along the river piers, whose athletic frame, 
proof against almost any hardship, enables him to 
sustain an existence nearly as uncertain as that of 
a wild animal, either migrates or goes into winter 
quarters where he is, to await the return of spring. 
The farmer and the herdsman put their flocks 
and implements of husbandry under cover, and 
suspend work until the arrival of the thaw. 
Working time to these people is working time 
indeed, for the days during the active summer 
period do not have more than four hours of dark- 
ness, and three-fourths of the daylight is used for 
work because the season is so brief there is no 
time to lose. The heat is proportionately as 
severe as the cold, and the extremes of summer 
and winter meet. So, whether he be a farmer, a 
freight handler on the wharves, a fisherman or a 
factory hand, it is easy to conceive that the Rus- 
sian peasant’s lot is not an easy one, and that 
only his natural patience and simplicity could 
ever make it in any degree a happy one. 

The closer the tourist keeps to the river banks 
the more he will see of the genuinely Russian 
type. Nearer to Kazan and on the Volga main 
stream the aboriginal Finnish population may 
yet be found in the Tcheremiss villages. Some 
partial assimilation of this race has taken place 
within recent years, but the manners, costumes 
and customs of past centuries are retained in the 
majority of cases. They are not a communicative 
race, but rather shrink from intercourse with 
outsiders, seeming to recognize that as a people 
they belong to the past, and will have little to do 
with the future. 

The Tartar element in the population of the 
Volga region is probably a little under thirty per 
cent. of the whole, and this warlike splendid race 
are now in a small minority in the land where 
once they reigned supreme. Their present char- 
acteristics are much diversified, according to the 
class to which they belong. Some have forsaken 
altogether the nomadic instinct, which is as the 
breath of his nostrils to the pure Tartar, and live 
in their own villages. Tartar villages are usually 
extremely neat and well arranged, and have their 
rich and refined dwellers as well as humbler ones, 


who all live under a communal government very . 


like the Russian Mir. The Aoulls, or Tartar 
camps, are migratory communities, dwelling in 
tents, which they pitch and strike as the fancy 
seizes them for change of scene. Here a certain 
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form of government exists. The heads of the 
tribe are called together in council and elect a 
chief, whom they thus invest with authority. 
Though the Tartars who have established them- 
selves in permanent communities have adopted 
Russian ideas as far as regards commerce and 
means of subsistence, in racial and religious 
sentiment they are now as they were in the days 
of Genghis Khan. Mohammed is still their 
prophet, and they worship freely in their mosques, 
from the walls of which the muezzin calls the 
faithful to prayer as of old. Polygamy exists 
among them, but they are not intemperate in 
their practice of it, for two wives is the average 
number. Herding cattle is the chief occupation 
of the migratory communities ; but there is also 
another kind of Tartar, which perpetuates the 
striking, brilliant, dramatic character of his his- 
toric ancestors. For him there is no inthralling, 
enfeebling civilization to stifle the pristine in- 
stincts of a nature that is only true to itself when 
wandering, free as the winds of heaven, under 
the ripening sky. Russian influence has done a 
good deal for the Tartars, and they suffer less 
now in winter than they used to do, the increase 
of permanent winter dwellings which the nomadic 
tribes have been induced to construct in many 
instances affording them shelter during the se- 
vere season. Some aflinity has always been 
claimed to exist between the Russian and Tartar 
races. Plausible argument can be advanced in 
favor of this theory. The existence of harems in 
the palaces of the Russian landowners lends some 
color to it, as does also the old custom observed 
by both races of burying their female dead in 
separate cemeteries. Both peoples have a tradi- 
tional reverence for demented persons, believing 
them to be inspired. Love of a nomadic exist- 
ence is another tie between them. Vassili Verest- 
chagin, the painter, who is himself a thorough 
Slay, being Russian in sympathy to the backbone, 
during a conversation on the subject the writer 
once had with him, admitted that, widely as they 
differ in appearance and in many other important 
respects, Slay and Tartar do possess a certain 
mysterious mutual affinity, having its source 
somewhere in the remote recesses of the world’s 
past. 

The Kalmucks, who will be found in numbers 
toward the Caspian Sea, where the sandy deserts 
of the Volga steppe, near Astrakhan, are relieved 
by tracts of scanty grass, support their herds on 
the ungenerous soil as best they can, and live, un- 
washed and unlovely, in their bazaars, which are 
clusters of huts and tents, invariably containing 
a temple like a Chinese pagoda, devoted to the 
worship either of Buddha or the Grand Lama of 
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Thibet. Pictures and grotesque idols fill the in- 
ner room of this temple, which seldom contains 
anything worth stealing, unless the ‘‘ King pin” 
idol, which is sometimes made of gold. But the 
priest has a train of attendants and the temple is 
carefully guarded. The Kalmucks remain in one 
place, not being afflicted with the nomadic fever, 
and this is about their sole virtue. Some of the 
Kalmuck chiefs once had numbers of slaves who 
received emancipation along with the serfs, and 
the monetary compensation for the loss of this 
human live stock made some of them quite 
wealthy. Their families dress richly, and are 
educated sometimes under European instructors, 
but they are neither handsome nor dignified. 
Reference to the population of the famine- 
stricken region would not be complete without 
including the descendants of the German colo- 
nists. They have been at all times the most 
prosperous and progressive of all the people who 
dwell upon these lands. Their houses and farms 
are a pattern and an example to the others. Even 
their thrift, however, and their ceaseless industry 
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have not altogether insured them immunity from 
the terrors of want, for they, too, have been num- 
bered among the victims of famine. The lower 
Volga country is dotted with their trim home- 
steads. Their ancestors were the protégés of 
Empress Catherine, who offered sufficiently per- 
suasive terms to prevail on them to emigrate from 
the German Vaterland. The Czars have policed 
this territory with Cossack colonists, who are sup- 
posed to act in the capacity of watchmen over all 
the others. 

Why did Russia annex to her already unwieldy 
empire this vast land, so fertile, so barren, so si- 
lent, so bustling, so beautiful, so forbidding—a 
mighty region watered by the second greatest of 
European rivers, along which the roar of modern 
commerce re-echoes from the piers and wharves, 
to die away amid the barbaric Tartar steppes of 
Astrakhan on the threshold of Asiatic solitudes, 
across the landlocked Caspian Sea ? It was nec 
essary to conquer and annex this territory, for the 
safety of the empire demanded it. It had been 
the stronghold of foreign and infidel ascendency 
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over the Muscovite, and when Ais time came to 
rule, self-preservation dictated but one course. 
So it is that the White Czar’s standard floats to- 
day where the Crescent once glittered in the sun. 
And his rule has been a mild one, for the Tartars 
are as free to follow their own bent as they would 
be in the heart of Islam. As for the moujik, 
poor unsophisticated son of the soil, he presents 
a difficult problem. IIis position is an extraordi- 
nary one. Since the abolition of serfdom he has 
been living under an ideal system of communism 
and yet remained the subject of an autocrat! If 
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the administration of the village commune were 
truly equitable and eveii-handed, it might com- 
mand more of our admiration. It does not, any- 
way, furnish the solution of Russia’s social ques- 
tion, because it willnot be permanent. Some 
day the tribute levied“ensthe land to indemnify 
the proprietors and the state for the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs will be remitted, and then the 
status of the peasantry will have to be defined, 
either as absolute freemen and freeholders, or as 
something else that common sense can understand 
and expediency suggest. 
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‘THE BULL BENT HIS BLEEDING NECK TO THE OLD LOVING, MASTERFUL TOUCH.” 


CARLOS. 


By ELAINE ANGELL, 


Part I, 


It was evening on the mountains of Granada, 
and a gorgeous Spanish sunset was blazing among 
the romantic defiles of ‘‘Infiernos de Loga,” 
throwing long, quivering shafts of ruddy light 
in among the wild gorges and gloomy chasms of 
the pass, sparkling on the cascades of the Xenil 
as it dashed and foamed on its merry, noisy flow 
to mect the Darro. 

In the distance rose the city of Granada, with 
the sunset steeping its wide Campagna and vine- 
embowered suburbs; climbing to kiss into warmer 
color the old red walls of the Alhambra; chang- 
ing to burnished silver the snow-crowned summits 
of the Sierras towering far above it; and shining 
with dazzling brilliancy on the lofty, graceful 
towers and pure white walls of the Generalife. 
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Below, on citron-shaded Catuja, misty purple 
shadows were lying, but on the great pile of the 
Carthusian Monastery the evening splendor rested 
like a benison, and its doors of gold and pearl and 
sandalwood, the gilded capitals of its columns 
and its wonderful cross were flashing back the 
level rays of the declining sun with threefold 
glory. 

The scene was beautiful cnough to satisfy the 
most critically artistic taste, and so evidently 
thought a man, as, seated on a jutting bowlder 
overlooking the vast expanse of bold Sierra and 
luxuriant Vega, he skillfully transferred to paper 
each picturesque detail. Ie had sketched in some 
muleteers as they went by, and was rapidly out- 
lining a group of grape-laden Andalusian peasant 
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girls, as they slowly descended the mountain, sing- 
ing to the music of castanets, when down through 
Puerta del Rey, that grand old pass of the Moor- 
ish kings, came a herd of wild mountain cattle, 
led by a magnificent bull whose jet-black body 
was trayersed by one broad white stripe. 

He was an Andalusian bull, with all the hand- 
some, treacherous points and savage mettle of his 
- fierce breed. And he looked the embodiment of 
superb brute force as he came grandly down the 
pass, tossing his great head from side to side, and 
bellowing in low, threatening tones, seeming to 
add to the wildly picturesque nature of the scene 
by his appearance—so menacing, so tremendous ! 

By the side of the animal, with his right hand 
grasping one great horn, walked a boy, a slender 
youth of some fifteen or sixteen years, but with 
all the dark beauty of a Murillo, all the grace and 
vivacity of a Velasquez in his face and carriage. 

The warm, brown skin; the great velvety dark 
eyes; the curved crimson lips; the broad, low 
brow ; the wavy, bronze-dashed, dusky hair, were 
all perfect in their way. But aside from the phys- 
ical beauty of this young herdsman, there was 
about him a grave sweetness of demeanor, an un- 
conscious dignity in the midst of his savage sur- 
roundings, very attractive. 

He was dressed in the usual picturesque style 
of the Andalusian mountaineers, a round jalicos 
of velvet, tight-fitting bragas buttoned down the 
side, a fringed yellow silk sash bound tightly 
round his waist ; sandals of espartal and a shady 
sombrero completed his costume. 

Boy and bull walked sedately down the pass, 
the boy suiting his light, springy step to the 
heavy, dignified tread of his bovine companion, 
while he talked in gay, cheery tones to the great 
brute, who appeared to understand and appreciate 
what was being said, answering in a monologue of 
low bellowings. 

On reaching the Campagna the boy gave a last 
word and caress to his sullen-looking favorite, 
and shutting and chaining the heavy gates which 
secured the inclosure, started in the direction of 
the city. 

Skirting the suburbs, he traversed the crooked, 
irregular streets of the old quarter, and turned 
into the Alameda. 

Threading his way rapidly, he turned into 
Puerta de las Granadas, and commenced the 
steep ascent to the Alhambra, Passing under 
the grand arch of the Gate of Justice, he held 
steadily on until he reached Siete Suelos. Under 
the wall of the ruined tower a vine-shaded arbor 
offered a pleasant retreat, and beneath its leafy 
canopy a party of artists were enjoying their 
wine, 
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The boy entered the low, unpretentious door 
which opened into the vast courts of the Moorish 
Alhambra, and rushed through the building, 
never pausing until he had reached the centre 
of Granada’s fortress, where, in the small court 
opening upon Lindarja’s Balcony, Mr. Austin, an 
English artist, had arranged his studio. 

The boy entered quietly, and undressing rap- 
idly, threw on a loose white woolen tunic, and 
moving on to the model’s block, arranged the 
heavy velvet draperies around him with an art- 
ist’s touch, and waited to be recognized. 

The artist was standing before a large, half- 
finished picture of the ‘‘ Boy Christ in the Tem- 
ple,” and as the light from the star-shaped win- 
dows fell softly upon the canvas, in the beautiful, 
thoughtful face of the young Messiah, in the se- 
rene dignity of the pose, could surely be recog- 
nized the living, breathing original in the person 
of the handsome young Spaniard, the friend of 
el toro, Carlos! 

‘“*Ah! Carlos, dwenas noches,” he said. ‘You 
are late this evening. What is the trouble, my 
boy ? Has Boab been obstreperous again ?” 

‘‘ No, sefior; but I had some little trouble with 
the cattle on the mountain, and that delayed me. 
But see, sefior, I am all ready now.” 

The English artist and his young model were 
the best of friends. Mr. Austin had stopped in 
Granada for the purpose of studying the Alham- 
bra in detail, and finding it a truly gigantic un- 
dertaking, had taken up his abode in the palace, 
working there when it pleased him, and sketch- 
ing the surrounding country a great deal. It was 
on one of those sketching expeditions that he had 
stumbled on the artist herdsman tending his sav- 
age charge, and, struck with his beauty, had con- 
ceived the idea of his picture “ E] Cristo,” and 
engaged him as a model indefinitely. Remarking 
a decided talent for art in the boy, he had’ given 
him a few lessons in his odd hours, and noticing 
his surprising progress, had offered to take him 
back with him to Madrid when he left, and place 
him at one of the art schools there for a three 
years’ course of study. The boy’s gratitude and 
devotion to his benefactor were very real, and so. 
far the artist had had no reason to believe his in- 
terest in him misplaced. 

“How old are you, Carlos ?” he asked, one day, 
after the work of the studio was over; ‘*and how 
long is it since you took to cattle driving for a 
living ? What was your mother about, to put you 
to such wild work, boy ?” 

““My mother says I am fifteen, sefior; but I 
know I am taller by half a head than José Mo- 
resco, who is sixteen; and I never feel now like 
a little boy. I took to driving cattle three years. 
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ago, just after my father died. 
about it, seflor. 

‘““My father had been a herdsman all his life, 
but he had always said that I should never drive 
cattle. He wanted to send me to Madrid to be 
taught a trade in one of the schools there, but he 
died before he was able to do it, and I had to 
take his herds. My mother could not help it, 
sefior ; she is a good mother to me; but I had to 
do something to help her and Goya, the little sis- 
ter, and cattle driving is not hard when the herds 
know one. It is curious, sefior, but thongh my 
father was a brave herdsman, he could never do 
anything with Boab. He used often to let me 
help him drive the cattle down to the corral, 
and I was accustomed to run in and out among 
them and keep them in line with the pike. But 
after Boab came he would never let me go with 
him, and I knew by that that the bull was savage. 
One day, however, I made up my mind to go 
without a permission. 

“Tt took me a long time to get to where the 
herd was feeding, but I felt very curious to see 
the new bull, so I did not mind the distance. 
Well, when I got near the place, caramba! I 
heard such a bellowing and snorting that I knew 
something must be happening, so I ran as fast as 
I could; and I tell you, sefior, I was none too 
early. I found my father and Boab in a hard 
fight. The bull had penned him into a corner 
of a cliff, and was doing his best to gore him. 
The pike had been tossed and broken in the tus- 
sle, and father had nothing to defend him from 
the attacks of the furious bull. I saw that no 
time was to be lost, so I ran in, shouting and way- 
ing a stick I had picked up on the way. As soon 
as the bull saw me coming he left trying to gore 
my father and came galloping up to me, bellow- 
ing and snorting. 

“He looked very savage and terrible, his eyes 
were red and angry, and the foam was flying from 
his mouth. When he got within a few steps of 
me he stopped and commenced to paw the ground 
and roar, looking at me all the time as if he ex- 
pected me to challenge him; but as I just stood 
quiet he stopped pawing and bellowing, and came 
quite close up, and commenced to sniff me all 
over. So I said, ‘ Buenas noches, toro mio ;’ and 
when he heard my voice he stopped sniffing and 
listened (he liked my voice from the start). So 
I said: ‘I am pleased to meet you, ¢oro mio,’ 
and patted his neck ; and as he did not seem to 
mind it, I shouted to my father to keep out of 
sight for awhile, which he did. Then Boab and 
I walked round the field together, and eyer since 
we have been the best of friends. 

‘Now, although the bull is still, and always 
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will be, a savage brute, yet he would never hurt 
me. He loves me after his own dumb fashion, 
sefior; besides, he knows that I would never hurt 
him.” 

‘“Who owns the herd that you drive, Carlos ?” 
Mr. Austin asked, after a little while. 

“The alcaide, sefior. He owns so many cattle, 
every year he sends a hundred bulls to Madrid for 
the plazas de toros. Jam sad when I think that 
some day perhaps Boab will be called for. I can- | 
not bear to think how they will torment my Zoro. 
I do not love bull fighting, sefior—it is cruel 
sport.” 

The boy’s eyes were blazing with excitement 
and hot tears as he spoke. The probable fate of 
Boab was before his mind’s eye, and his gentle 
nature could not bear the contemplation of such 
an end for his fierce favorite. 

“T love Boab, even if he is a brute, sefior,” he 
continued, passionately, ‘and I could kill him 
with my own hand and be happier knowing him 
dead than that he should be taken from me to 
be tortured for the sport of a cruel crowd.” 

“Soh! soh! Carlos, don’t go breaking your 
heart over what may never happen,” said Mr. 
Austin, soothingly. ‘I think I will call on the 
alcaide myself to-morrow, and see if some ar- 
rangement can’t be made about getting another 
herdsman. It is no fit work for a boy like you; 
and besides, if you are to go with me to Madrid, 
it is high time you began to study in earnest. I 
must speak to your mother, too. Where do you 
live, Carlos ?” 

“‘In the Zacatin, sefior ; we have a little house 
in the Moorish quarter. * I shall be so thankful if 
you will see the alcaide about me; and as for my 
mother, we can see her this evening, if you wish.” 

Half an hour later the artist went to his mod- 
el’s home, and before he left it had been decided 
that Carlos was to leave the cattle just as soon as 
another herdsman could be procured, the kind- 
hearted Englishman promising to supply any pe- 
cuniary deficiency which his withdrawal from work 
might cause, until he had completed his college 
course and was fairly launched on his artist ca- 
reer. 


Parr II. 

THREE years have gone by, and it is Carnival 
time in Madrid. For one month the Mad King 
will reign supreme in mockery and merriment 
over the great city. 

Everywhere the people are out. The gay mask- 
ers reel through the Aleal’ to empty themselves 
into Puerta del Sol. They promenade the Prado, 
they dance away the hours till daylight in the 
Buen Retiro; then, fastening new signal ribbons 
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to their shoulders, sweep in troops through the 
streets, ready again for the masking and medley. 

At a window in the artists’ quarter three per- 
sons are standing, looking down upon the ever- 
shifting scene, and listening to the roar of the 
voices which shout the praises of King Carnival 
as they bear him in effigy through the streets. 
Two of them we have met before ; the third must 
be introduced. 

The years have changed Carlos from a beauti- 
ful boy to a splendid youth, but they have left un- 
changed all the old sweetness of expression, all the 
graceful boyish dignity of manner which charac- 
terized our young herdsman in the midst of his 
wild surroundings on the mountains of Granada. 

His companion is our old acquaintance, Mr. 
Austin, and by his side stands a fair young Eng- 
lish girl, his daughter and only child. 

Violet Austin is very fair to look upon as she 
stands there, her hands full of deep-red roses, the 
sunlight glinting on her golden hair, the color 
coming and going in her sweet young face, and 
ripples of gay laughter dimpling her cheeks as 
she watches the merry, motley crowd beneath. 
And that new look in the young Spaniard’s eyes 
deepens and breaks into vivid life as he covertly 
watches her. 

Violet had taken a great liking to her father’s 
favorite, and the two were almost inseparable. 
Carlos, in his turn, regarded the English girl 
with a sort of adoration. Her blue eyes and 
golden hair, so rare in a country where all the 
women are dark, reminded him of angels and 
Madonnas, and his manner toward her, in conse- 
quence, was tinged with a certain gentle rever- 
ence. 

“‘ Carlos,” Mr. Austin said, one day, ‘‘I am to 
have the pleasure of giving you your first order. 
Ihave been deputed by a wealthy connoisseur to 
order a picture for him. It is to be painted by a 
rising young artist (for the gentleman is a friend 
to the profession), and the subject is to be a bull 
fight. Now, I have not forgotten your old objec- 
tion to the national sport, so I’ll tell you what I 
mean to do. I will attend the next circus, and 
sketch the whole thing, outline it on canvas, and 
leave you to do the rest. What do you say 
to the offer ?” 

“Tt is a very good one, sefior.” 

‘*Then accept it, my boy, and say no more 
about it. Ihave been questioning the toreadores, 
and understand that the bull fight which is ad- 
vertised to take place at La Salamanca to-morrow 
will be an unusually fine spectacle. I believe the 
Duke of Veragua has sent in three of his finest 
Andalusian bulls, as wild and fierce as any in 
Spain. I think I will decide to go, for I may 
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not have so good an opportunity again of sketch- 
ing my subject. The bull must be the central 
figure, so I require a good one. Let me try to 
persuade you to look in to-morrow. Violet is 
coaxing me to take her, but I don’t know whether 
I will or not. I hardly think she could endure 
what the Spanish women enjoy.” 

“Ah, sefiorita, let me persuade you to change 
your mind. I assure you it is no fit sight for 
your eyes ; it is barbarous sport,” said the young 
Spaniard, excitedly. 

‘But I do want to go once, Carlos, just to be 
able to shock people at home by saying I have 
been to a bull fight. Besides, amigo, it is the 
thing to see when one comes to Spain. Yes, I 
know it is barbarous and all that, but I do want 
to go, so please let me have my way; I know I 
won’t wish to repeat my visit !” 

“Well, Carlos,” said Mr. Austin, the following 
morning, ‘ Violet tells me you have consented to 
her going in for a few minutes. Now, of course 
you will have to go if Violet persists in taking 
her small self there ; I will be too busy to attend 
to her, you know. And very likely she will scream 
or faint, or do something equally ridiculous.” 

“‘T won’t be able to come in until late, sefior ; 
but if you will take Violet in with you I will be 
there to take her out.” 

A few hours later, when Mr. Austin and his 
daughter entered the plaza, the vast building was 
densely crowded from gallery to barriers. 

Three bulls had already been killed, and the cua- 
drilla of the circus, blood-bespattered and weary, 
were at their several posts, waiting for the first 
trumpet notes to sound which would usher in their 
last and most anxiously expected victim. The 
arena had been cleared from the dédris of the last 
fight, fresh sand sprinkled on the saturated floor, 
and only the picadores and espadas, with their 
stained dresses and crimson hands, told of the 
death struggles which had taken place so lately. 
At length the trumpet sounded. The alcaide 
gave the signal to commence. ‘The door of the 
toril was flung open, and an enormous bull dashed 
into the arena, a magnificent-looking animal, jet 
black save for one broad white stripe which travy- 
ersed his body. And as the artist’s eyes fell upon 
him the pencil dropped from his nerveless fingers, 
and a sudden swift horror came into his face as 
he glanced nervously round, fearing to see Carlos, 
for in the last grand victim of the arena he had 
recognized the boy’s old favorite, Boab ! 

Dazzled by the light, the bull stood still for a 
moment, as if trying to comprehend the scene 
before him ; then with a furious roar he dashed 
toward the first picador ; there was a crash, a con- 
fused jumble of horse, man and bull, then Boab 
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retreated, staining the arena with crimson as he 
went. ‘lhe horse lay on the ground, his bowels 
scattered, and the blood flowing from a gaping 
chasm in his chest ; the picador lay under him, 
struggling to extricate himself. The guards 
rushed forward and dragged him out. 

Boab, with the blood streaming from wounds 
where the lances of the picadores had entered, 
again faced his brutal tormentors. The poor 
brute seemed to realize that he was outnumbered, 
so when the capeadores rushed forward, and sur- 
rounding him, began shaking their capas in his 
eyes and trying to goad him into a fresh access 
of fury, he slowly retreated to the toril, and plac- 
ing his back against the door cf the inclosure, 
stood still, snorting with rage and fear, but ap- 
parently husbanding his strength for another 
grand coup. 

In vain the capeadores waved their red and yel- 
low flags, in vain they made pretense to fly from 
him only to return and redouble their efforts to 
madden him, the bull refused to be dislodged. 
At length, the spectators becoming weary, the 
shout went up: ‘ Banderilleros! banderilleros, 
forward! Courage !” 

The banderilleros obeyed, and cautiously ad- 
vancing, commenced to plant their sharp, metal- 
tipped arrows in the neck and shoulders of the 
bull, yelling, waving their arms, and doing their 
utmost to provoke him to attack. The animal 
shivered all through his great body as the sting- 
ing arrows goaded his flesh, and hoarse moans of 
pain came from his laboring chest, but he would 
not charge. Then the spectators, their patience 
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exhausted, rose en masse, and through the vast 


building rolled the fiendish cry, ‘‘ Banderillas de 
fuego! fuego ! fuego !” 

The bull seemed to understand all that the bru- 
tal cry meant for him, and bracing himself for 
his worst agony, raised his head grandly and moved 
forward, superb, indomitable! His aspect was 
so menacing that the whole cuadrilla retreated 
before him; but again the cry rose, louder than 
before, ‘‘ Banderillas de fuego !” Once more the 
men advanced, and surrounding the bull in all 
directions, buried their fiery weapons in his quiv- 
ering body, and a horrible smell of burnt flesh 
filled the air. When the poor brute felt that 
awful agony he gave a long, agonized bellow, 
and charged furiously. The toreadores scattered 
like sheep before him, leaped the barrier, and in 
a moment the arena was empty, save for one un- 
fortunate picador, whose tired horse had failed 
to save him. The bull dashed after him, leaped 
the barrier, and fell into the walk on the other 
side. ‘The audience rose to their feet in wild ex- 
citement. The bull galloped around the circular 
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walk, bellowing in agony, the foam flying from 
his nostrils. ‘The picador saved himself by leap- 
ing back into the arena. Then a terrible thing 
happened. 

The box in which the artist and his daughter 
were seated had been undergoing repairs, and the 
workmen in vacating at the order of the ticket 
holders had inclosed it temporarily in front with 
a light wooden railing, leaving a placard conspic- 
uously placed with the words, ‘‘ Do not lean on 
this railing.” In the excitement of the bull’s 
leap the peopie in the body of the box had 
pressed forward so steadily that the slender railing 
was vibrating under the strain. 

Mr.' Austin, absorbed in his work, had lost 
sight of everything save the arena, and had failed 
to notice his daughter’s increasing pallor. 

With her great blue eyes riveted upon the arena 
in the fascination of horror, the girl sat, growing 
each moment whiter and more deathlike, until, at 
the moment when the bull, charging the picador, 
leaped the barrier, with a piteous, inarticulate 
cry the terror-stricken child swayed forward, 
and falling with the whole weight of her body 
resting on the rails, fainted quietly away. In 
the confusion she was unnoticed, until an omi- 
nous crack, and the shout, ‘‘Cuidado!” gave 
warning that a nearer danger was at hand, and 
before ever the hands stretched so eagerly could 
grasp her unconscious form the girl had fallen 
right in the path of the infuriated animal. 

A shout of horror rose from ten thousand 
throats, and cries of ‘‘ Toreadores to the rescue !”” 
“« Espadas, strike firm and save the girl !” 

The whole cuadrilla rushed as one man in the 
direction of the bull, and leaping the barrier, bore 
down upon him, trying to attract his attention 
to themselves, and so gain time to bear off the 
unconscious girl. Then the densely packed 
crowd above was seen to part, and a young man, 
leaping into the second barrier, sprung down into 
the arena, and lifting the slender, lifeless form, 
threw it into the outstretched arms of a toreador. 

Beautiful as an Antinous, fearless as a young 
god, alert, yet perfectly calm, he stood and 
awaited the advance of the bull. 

Blind and mad in his agony, the great brute 
plunged forward with lowered head and muscles 
strained, to hurl his great force upon the intrepid 
form in his path, when clear as a silver clarion 
through the deathlike hush the boy’s voice rang 
out without a quiver in its tones: ‘‘ Para toro mio! 
estate firme Boab, Bravo! Soy vuestro Carlos !”’ 

The bull paused in his wild rush, drew himself 
together, lifted his head and listened. Again the 
old familiar voice sounded quietly, command- 
ingly, as in the old happy days on the Andalusian 
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mountains, and conjured up by the loved tones, 
back to the animal came memories of bovine joys. 
Once more the green cliffs of Granada rose before 
him, once more his harem gamboled in wild af- 
fection round him, once more a hand never lifted 
but to caress stroked his broad frontal, and with 
a bellow in which pain and rage were blent with 
a wild, comprehending joy, the bull bent hia 
bleeding neck to the old loving, masterful touch, 
and Boab’s troubles were over. With a low, deep 
rumble of intense satisfaction he rubbed his great 
head against the shoulder nearest him, and grate- 
fully licked the hand caressing his neck. 

** Viva Carlos! brave youth! Viva the artist 
toreador !” shouted the people, as they surged 
through the vast theatre, and crowding into the 
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arena, pressed round him in vehement congratu- 
latory admiration. In that hour fickle Madrid 
went mad over its hero, and Carlos and Boab be- 
came its idols. 
* * * a * a 

In the wide park of one of England's ‘stately 
homes” a grand old bull ranges at will among the 
lush grasses beneath the towering oaks and elms, 
and if at times across his dim intelligence comes 
the remembrance of Granada’s sunny campagnas 
and Xenil’s silvery waters, the sonorous tones of 
a well-loved voice reconciles him again to his 
damp pasturage and foggy atmosphere, and he is 
never happier than when baby hands are caressing 
him and childish voices lisping, ‘‘Good Boab ! 
Viva el toro !” 
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HOLIDAYS. 


By Freverick S. DANIEL. 


MODERN inventions and agencies have trans- 
formed the world in a wonderfully short period of 
time, comparatively to its previous gait of prog- 
ress, It is really within the nineteenth century 
that the two vast American continents have been 
settled and made prosperous, that Europe has 
been so largely developed, and indeed only within 
a few short years that Asia and Africa are being 
opened up to civilization. As a consequence, this 
is a busy age in all countries of the globe, the 
busiest on record. All nations and peoples, quick- 
ened into new life, are forging ahead with ex- 
traordinary energies, woven by steam and elec- 
tricity into a grand network of action. The 
outcome, already prodigious, grows, moreover, 
through other -impelling instrumentalities, which 
are constantly being found and added. An age 
of materialism this certainly is, and it may well 
be proud of the fact, since man is, after so much 
stumbling, facing and dealing directly with the 
laws of nature, with ‘ material,” on a higher 
scale than ever before, or than former ages even 
dreamed of. Necessarily, the change includes the 
full exercise of all his faculties, impossible of dis- 
connection. 

Busy as all countries now are, the United States 
may be singled out as the busiest, the one in 
which the greatest amount of business and work 
is done ; a whole nation of workers, the hardest 
of workers, and working more intelligently than 
any other. Its vast territory fairly hums with the 
efforts of the toilers, day and night ; little time 
for reat, scarcely any for play. Here is the New 
World, here the fresh inventions, the boundless 


aptitudes, giving a momentum even over that of 
greed and all the other dominating passions and 
cravings. Verily, it is ‘‘ No Stopping ”- land, and 
there is hardly cause for astonishment or censure 
over its mechanism, so naturally imperative, so 
easily understood. On such a busy-bee scene as 
this holidays appear quite out of place, and it is 
a question where they can or do come in. Bar- 
ring Sundays, so far they make a poor showing. 
The New World and its life are, however, profi- 
cient in ‘ adaptability,” and may eventually so 
manage as to squeeze them in on a less pinched 
footing. If progress permits, and holidays are 
wanted in the republic, then holidays there will 
be, not otherwise ; the decree in regard to them 
is unborn, depending on “ futures.” There may 
be more, or what few there are may be done away 
with, according as time’s whirligig may bring 
forth. There are not even a baker’s dozen at 
present, though a feeble tendency exists toward 
increasing the number, in spite of the possibility 
that new exigences may squarely reverse it at any 
instant. No reliance as to any one score can be 
placed on an age that stops short at nothing in its 
go-ahead race through the illimitable fields of 
«© Excelsior ”- dom. 

The origin of holidays goes back to the prehis- 
toric period. The word itself, “ holidays,” is a 
coinage made by the Church when it established 
itself at Rome upon the ruins of the Casars’ em- 
pire. It set apart certain days for a joyful honor- 
ing of the memories of the saints, and called 
them ‘holy days,” a designation only slightly 
changed to our word ‘‘ holidays.” Though the 
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word, therefore, is rather modern, the thing it 
stands for goes back to an untraceable date, as, 
from the remotest. antiquity, all nations had set 
days of rejoicing in honor of their gods, heroes 
and public events. ‘These festivals were very nu- 
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iators and wild beasts, separately or mixed. The 
earliest and most barbarous peoples, China, India, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, ctc., indulged in festive days ; 
and in the classic era of the Greeks and Romans 
such days were the ‘‘ observed of all observers,” 
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merous, and took many shapes, such as solemn 
processions, comic ceremonies, games and sports, 
banqueting and literary entertainment (whence our 
own big dinners and tiresome speechifying), the- 
atrical performances, fights, battles between glad- 


the choice and larger part of each of the four 
seasons as they came around every year. Not 
only one day at a time, but many days and wecks 
together were passed in general frolicking, “the 
high old time that is frolicking time !” Those 
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early souls walking about the earth were fonder 
of playing than working. ‘he Greek and Roman 
golds and goddesses—and there was a large race 
of them—all were allotted their set day or days, 
during which innumerable and extended honors 
were paid at their shrines in town and country, 
The triumph over enemies, the anniversaries of 
battles and victories, furnished also abundant oc- 
casions for festifying ; and, besides, the love of 
shows and of fun for its own sake, as manifested 
in the ceremonies attending each opening season, 
in the Olympian games, the Coliseum shows, etc., 
became the fruitful source of festival days. When 
the rule of Greek and Roman passed away the 
Church at Rome fell heir to their relics, among 
which were the customs and ways indelibly grafted 
on the people left over alive, all not having been 
killed off in war and ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday.” As it was impossible to eradicate many 
of these customs and ways, the Church readily 
adapted itself to the situation and adopted them 
into its own service and in the cause of religion. 
Thus, under a change of names, the ancient ob- 
servances, of course modified and limited, were 
made to do honor to personages entirely different 
from those they were originally intended for, and 
so gave rise to that copious list of religious festi- 
vals, or saint days, once so plenteously observed 
throughout Europe, still highly esteemed there, 
and slight glimmerings of which were reflected to 
this side of the Atlantic. Of late years there has 
everywhere arisen an apparently concerted effort 
to substitute secular festivals for the old religious 
ones, and accordingly world fairs and centenaries 
of sundry kinds, from the birth of a man to the 
birth of a government, all along the line, are be- 
coming more and more fashionable; indeed, weary- 
ing through excess. Already the World’s Fair at 
Chicago is looked forward to as the source of a 
good many holidays to a great many people, count- 
ing both hemispheres ; and the American Centen- 
nial, in 1876, and the French, in 1889, were first- 
class holidays of the latest pattern, for instance. 
In old Europe, holidays, in great variety, 
abound, being looked upon as indispensable to 
health and happiness. There is an inherited ac- 
cumulation of them, and, as habits, they have 
been welded into the very life of the people. In 
each monarchical country the birthday of the 
sovereign is the leading national holiday ; the an- 
niversaries of national events are holidays; long- 
standing customs afford holidays, and the reli- 
gious holidays are still extremely numerous, 
notwithstanding altered political and social con- 
ditions. Rome, under the late Pope, and up to 
1870, observed all the holidays that were current 
in the Middle Ages, It was a veritable hothouse 
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of holidays, the celebration of which required 
two-thirds of the year. Every day throughout 
the calendar was devoted to some ‘pillar of the 
Church,” the minority only failing to be formally 
observed as holidays. The fine displays in its 
churches and thoroughfares drew thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the world to witness the 
Papal holidays. These displays have been cur- 
tailed since the Pope has confined himself to the 
Vatican, and the religious holidays are nowhere 
in Italy as conspicuously celebrated as they were 
prior to his retirement. The three principal hol- 
idays of the kingdom now are the King’s birth- 
day, the anniversary of the capture of Rome 
(September 20th, 1870), and of the granting of the 
Constitution by King Charles Albert. Following 
these come a host of minor holidays of a worldly 
character, in addition to the more prominent re- 
ligious ones, which are not neglected. In Spain, 
Austria and Belgium, which remain faithful to 
the chair of St. Peter, the religious festivals are 
punctually observed to the eclipsing of any other 
sort of holidays, excepting their sovereigns’ birth- 
days. France, as a republic, has cut herself 
somewhat adrift from Rome, and this accounts 
for the present neglect of the religious holidays 
on her soil, and the reinstatement of many old Rev- 
olutionary dates and occurrences in the post of hon- 
or. Local holidays are thick throughout France, 
and the vintage season is a prolonged holiday for 
the peasantry in every section of theland. Russia, 
young and faintly civilized in its immensity, 
stands apart from the European holiday system. 
In new Germany, the anniversary of its victory 
over France, September 2d, has become the main 
national holiday, and hardly less national holidays 
are the birthdays of Bismarck, Moltke and the 
Emperor ; then the holidays incident to target 
shooting, singing and beer drinking, to the Luth- 
eran creed, and, in Southern Germany, to the 
more magnified ordination of Catholicism, make 
a big gap in the year. England, workaday coun- 
try and people as it is, has not allowed all its old- 
time holidays to grow obsolete, but remains faith- 
ful to some of them ; of course the Queen’s day is 
a holiday all over the globe where the British flag 
waves. And, moreover, it must be said that all 
these various holidays in European countries are 
enjoyed in a thoroughly hearty fashion, long 
practice haying made the natives experts in the 
art of conviviality and jubilation; they know 
how to laugh and chat, sing and dance, on these 
festive occasions, in a way to knock out, fig- 
uratively, the latest comers at the ‘‘ banquet of 
life’ in lately settled lands. 

The lack of holidays in the United States is a 
feature altogether surprising to European visitors, 
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unable to understand why there should be such a 
perpetual whirl and rush of work without any in- 
termission for amusement. Used to other ways, 
they are wont hastily to pronounce judgment 
against the rapid American life as one not worth 
living, and, unless they are compelled or enticed 
to live here, they are glad to leave the country 
and hasten back to their homes where fun reigns 
along with so many other things to their liking. 
This fact, though without the least importance 
as reflecting on America, yet serves to present in 
a strong light the contrast on this particular line 
between the two continents. On their side Amer- 
icans are used, likewise, to their own peculiar 
ways and tastes, and are surprisingly struck with 
the prevalence of holidays and general idling that 
they behold on visiting Europe. ‘‘ What !” they 
exclaim, ‘‘do these folks never work ?” How do 
they manage to live, with so many soldiers, priests, 
citizens and peasants roaming around with idle 
hands, eternally gaping, laughing, chatting, sing- 
ing and reveling? Let us go back home to work, 
and put these disgusting scenes behind us. Life 
is not a farce or a fandango!” ‘Their point of 
view is a serious one, the American view of al- 
ways doing, always accomplishing something. The 
wanderers gain the knowledge that different coun- 
tries have differing customs and practices, owing 
to varied antecedents and conditions. The cus- 
toms of a thousand years are as much a part of 
the European as the coat on his back ; whereas 
the American simply wears his coat (when he 
does wear one), and his back is not burdened 
with the thousand years and the customs there- 
to belonging. Like his country, he also is a 
tabula rasa—new country, new man ; looking for- 
ward, never backward. He is thus left free to 
write down anything upon himself and his big, 
clean tablet, and perhaps in some future time he 
may decree a few holidays such as are not now 
conceived of—that is to say, an entirely new style, 
for clearly he does not take much to the old style. 
He puts up with it as makeshift adaptation, but 
he is in search of something original. New in- 
ventions are not only his bent, but his need. 
Theatrical performances ‘‘ adapted from the 
French” are no more satisfactory to him than 
the whole kit of European adaptations. He can- 
not but accept Shakespeare and all the masters, 
but he is hankering after crow—a new sort of 
crow. And this is another feature that surprises 
your regular humdrum, stereotyped European. 
It shocks him. Is not the bed of life made since 
long ago for the lying down in, and can a new or 
different one be made now? Can a new heaven, 
# new earth and a new human nature be manufact- 
ured at this late day ? To these summary Euro- 
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pean demands the American iconoclast silently 
replies through the far-away look in his eyee. 

There is in reality only one national holiday 
that is always celebrated in every nook and cor- 
ner of the Union, viz., the Fourth of July. That 
is the day upon which work stops, or, rather, upon 
which all who can cease their operations enjoy a 
bit of leisure. It is a unique red-letter and red- 
firecracker day, without a counterpart in any other 
land, unapproached and unapproachable, e plurt- 
bus und, because understood and heartily enterea 
into by a whole free, enlightened nation. There 
is no obscurity in its meaning, neither cobwebs 
nor flies upon it ; thoroughly American and orig- 
inal, it receives the choice honors of the year. In 
earlier days, when the nation was a mere strip- 
ling, the Fourth was honored with all the sensi- 
tiveness and enthusiasm appropriate to youth. 
The spread-eagle oratory, the music, town pa- 
rades, country musters and ‘* barbecues,” the 
feasting, the drinking and the fighting, were its 
proverbial accompaniments. This original style 
has sobered down with the advance of years, and 
so a less boisterous enthusiasm is displayed, but 
fondness for the day is none the less genuine 
under the actual style of celebration, so particu- 
larly cherished by the small boy who claims by 
right to stand for Young America. Dinners and 
speeches, parades and fireworks, and “ reading 
the Declaration of Independence,” are features as 
much indulged in now as formerly, because there 
are more citizens to take a hand in the proceed- 
ings. The Fourth has the unique merit of bind- 
ing together the people of all sections of the coun- 
try, because it represents the starting point from 
which all date and depend. A few fastidious 
folks object to the hubbub and noise of the oc- 
casion, but they are very few, and even they wish 
only to celebrate on a reformed scale, not to do 
away with all observance. 

The Fourth of July stands apart, on top. But 
there are four other grand holidays of the year 
that are called national without strictly being en- 
titled to be so considered. Washington’s birthday 
is only nominally a national holiday, beceuse it is 
not everywhere observed outwardly, or by formal 
manifestations of rejoicing ; it does not produce 
a stoppage of work, and indeed it passes off in 
many localities without so much as the noting of 
its coming or going, especially in the country and 
small villages. The larger cities’ shut up to a 
limited extent, owing to its legal character, and 
make more or less of a parading and saluting dis- 
play. Richmond, as the capital of the hero's 
State, never fails to fire a military salvo from a 
full battery of artillery on its principal square, 
right under the eaves of the State Capitol, and 
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beside the great equestrian monument dedicated 
to his memory. The other towns of the State 
have at last come to consider that Richmond, by 
so doing, pays their respects officially ; but in the 
olden time, “ befo’ de wah,” it was the practice 
of every village in Virginia to fire some sort of 
salute, whether from cannon or musketry, in 
honor of the 22d of February. Fredericksburg, 
in the immediate neighborhood of which the boy 
Washington went to school, and which still pre- 
serves in its midst the house in which his mother 
lived, was always conspicuous for the celebration 
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«Thanksgiving Day” is peculiarly American, 
without being fairly a national holiday, though 
legal. It is fully enjoyed in the North and East, 
but in other sections, as in parts of the West and 
wholly in the South, it is only recognized as a 
holiday because the law so declares, and because 
the President proclaims it. It had no legal ex- 


istence before the war, and was never even heard 
of in the fifteen Southern States, where it has not 
yet taken hold on the social life of the people, and 
does not seem likely to take any. Outside of the 
South it is steadily increasing in public favor, and 
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of his birthday. The military paraded early and 
often through the streets ; his insignia as a Mason 
and the Bible upon which he was sworn at his 
lodge were borne in procession ; the soldiers vis- 
ited his mother’s tomb and fired a salute in front 
of her house, and a grand banquet concluded the 
ceremonies. Mount Vernon passed the day quietly 
enough, but the rest of old Virginia was stirred 
with enthusiasm. Cherished as is his memory, 
the 22d of February does not seem now to afford 
much room for spectacular rejoicing, and indeed 
everywhere demonstrations in the street are wan- 
ing, replaced by menta! offerings. 


perhaps not the least cause of its attractive growth 
is that goodly fowl the turkey, including the creat- 
ure comforts he generally has arrayed around him 
on the festive dinner table. An occasion of extra 
good dinners, ‘“‘ Thanksgiving ” becomes a great 
promoter of friendly and family gatherings that 
are long looked forward to in advance and keenly 
enjoyed. 

«Christmas comes but once a year,” but it al- 
ways comes as a general religious and legal holi- 
day rather than a strictly national one. Referring 
again to the great dividing line of the late war, there 
is the same distinction to be made in regard to 
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Christmas as was made above in regard to Thanks- 
giving, only in reversed order, since though Christ- 
mas was prior to 1861 the greatest holiday in the 
South, it was a very small one in the East and 
West, and almost none at all in the New England 
States. To-day, however, it everywhere prevails 
in the Union, a fact borne witness to by the shop- 
ping done considerably ahead of time wherever 
there is a shop with anything to sell. In the 
South, as of yore, Christmas continues to flour- 
ish, accompanied by free ‘‘ eggnog,” the dispens- 
ing of gifts, the play of fireworks in towns and 
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villages, and in the country, which as a permanent 
residence so delights Southerners of every degree 
of fortune, by the preparation of mincemeat, 
choice ‘‘ spare ribs,” sausage, the fattening of 
turkeys, the gathering of big hickory logs to give 
out an extra amount of heat from the open chim- 
ney hearth —‘‘the Christmas logs,” as they are 
called, in memory of the ‘‘ Yule log” of merrie 
old England times. In fact, the whole outfit of 
the Southern Christmas was a direct inheritance 
from England in the earliest colonial days, and it 
remains a copy of the ancient, original model pre- 
served in all its purity. The holly and the mis- 
tletoe in the South play a greater part in the 
ceremonies than does the ‘‘ children’s tree,” which 
is a German invention that has only partially, and 
relatively recently, found favor either in England 
or the Southern States, whose inhabitants are al- 
most entirely descended from English people, and 
have always, therefore, been steady followers of 
English life, customs and ways. In the rest of 
the Union the adoption, in these latter years, 
of the Christmas festival has resulted in several 
modifications of the old style of observing it. The 
present lavishness in presenting gifts is an excess 
that did not obtain under the old style, when 
slight tokens were exchanged merely as such, and 
not for their value or profuse display. 

“‘New Year’s Day” goes back into the realm 
of antiquity, far back of Christmas, as all peoples, 
from the moment of forming themselves into 
communities and nations, have celebrated the 
beginnings of their years, whatever their size or 
length. As we have it, its importation may be 
said to have reached these shores from France, 
rather than from England, likewise indebted to 
France for it, and France to the Latins. It is 
not amiss, therefore, that Americans should have 
adopted somewhat of the French style of celebrat- 
ing it, and in France it is the chiefest day in the 
calendar, not so much from a standpoint of busi- 
ness as of friendly meetings and appointments, 
and social and family reunions. The proverbial 
‘‘French Gentleman” takes no toddy and no 
unusual amount of wine on New Year’s Day, but 
he has one practice invariably gone through with 
—he always dines at home with his parents if he 
has any home or parents, and no outside invita- 
tions can allure him from this “sacred duty” to 
the parental roof. ‘Je dine chez ma mére !” he 
freely answers to all inviters. Our large cities, 
with their fashion of calling and leaving visiting 
cards, are following in the wake of the best Pari- 
sian style, but they do not succeed in extracting an 
equal amount of gayety that the French get out 
of it. It is not precisely either a gay or a dull 
American holiday, but a breathing spell of lei- 
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sure for forming new resolutions, preparing busi- 
ness plans, and taking stock all around, as it 
were, by a momentary concentration. It was not 
necessary for the law to declare it legal, because 
it always has been socially legalized, throughout 
the country, as an off day for planning and for 
that slim amount of amusement accruing to it 
from custom. 

The holidays of Easter and Whitsuntide are 
emphatically holy days, namely, belonging to re- 
ligious observance exclusively, but yet enjoyed 
and to a certain extent participated in by the pro- 
fane. The school children, at least, enjoy them- 
selves, as do also many hard workers. In Eu- 


-ropean countries these holidays are always availed 


of for rest and fun; in Germany the fun is so 
prolonged that the institution of “ blue Monday ” 
was coined to signify that workers, after reveling, 
had the “ Katzenjammer” feeling, which indis- 
posed them for a resumption of duty on that day 
—whence were derived a good many other “ blue 
Mondays.” Whitsuntide is growing feebler as a 
holiday, but the Easter festivities are being yearly 
more celebrated by American churches. 

“‘Decoration Day” is a legal holiday, purely 
American, naturally one of mournful memories, 
not of mirthful pleasures, because the task of 
laying flowers on soldiers’ graves is performed as 
a solemn remembrance. Business, however, is 
only slightly interfered with by the closing of 
banks, government offices and larger commercial 
establishments. Traffic will not stop its rush for 
the dead, the motto of trade being the Scriptural 
injunction, ‘‘ Let the dead bury the dead!” Pa- 
triotism, taking another and higher view, finds 
plenty to do on this day, cherished in both the 
great sections of the country, in ministering to 
an ennobling sentiment by floral offerings form- 
ally laid over the remains of gallent defenders. 
Martial music and military parades are properly 
made to attend on the ceremonies where these 
ean take place. 

«« Election Day” is a legal holiday, though the 
latter term is here somewhat misapplied, for a day 
can hardly be so called that sees some of the hard- 
est work that is done in the whole year, namely, 
voting and counting votes, getting the voters to 
the polls, persuading them to vote and how to 
vote, wirepulling, bargaining and dealing, and 
finally gathering the returns from such an exten- 
sive territory for publication in the newspapers. 
Hard and important work, truly, is this, and call- 
ing ‘‘ Election Day” a holiday is on its face a 
sheer mockery, all the more so when the disap- 
pointment and wailing of those who are elected 
to stay out of office is considered. It may only 
be granted as a holiday for successful candidates, 
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and possibly the lawmakers intended it for them, 
or, stretching the case, for the half of the citizen- 
ship represented by them. Thus it is a one-sided 
festival—a sort of half-holiday ; however, holiday 
or no holiday, it cannot be denied that the keen 
zest excited on this set voting day is thoroughly 
appreciated by all true lovers of free institutions, 
because these could not live without the opera- 
tion of a free vote and a fair count. 

“Labor Day,” upon which labor organization 
and societies parade, is a recent and only partially 
legalized holiday, because not so declared by the 
national government. Where it obtains, the cer- 
emonies give pleasure and leisure to great num- 
bers of people. In the most populous State, New 
York, this holiday has been an eminent success, 
and there is a likelihood of its adoption in many 
States where it has not yet been planted. The 
institution in the large cities of half-holidays, on 
the last day of the week in summer, after the 
English fashion, has given immense satisfaction 
to clerks, special employés and trades, though 
the public has raised a complaint of being incon- 
venienced by such an early closing of the shops 
at just the very time when there is the most press- 
ing desire and need to make purchases. ‘The 
half-holidays were first legalized in the State of 
New York, and the demand for them by subor- 
dinates has grown elsewhere. 

Saint Days are not holidays anywhere in the 
Union. The nearest approach to this class of 
festivals is ‘‘St. Valentine’s Day,” though it is 
not even nominally a holiday, and the fun inci- 
dent to it is yearly fading away. If the cardinal 
sentiment animating humanity were alone con- 
sulted, the day would seem to rank in importance 
over the Fourth of July. Figuratively speaking, 
it is a day that sways the destinies of the repub- 
lic, giving rise to the neceasity of a Census Bu- 
reau, for the good old saint is the recognized 
patron of early marriages and the growth of pop- 
ulation. There would be no just reason to allege 
against the due and formal legalization of St. Val- 
entine’s reign on just one day, leaving him to 
look out for himself during the remaining three 
hundred and sixty-four. His ancient festival 
properly reinstituted might prove to be the solu- 
tion of many modern vexed questions and great 
troubles. Neither bachelorhood nor spinsterhood 
could interpose a veto against him. Then the 
old English valentine system would return in 
high honor, and artists, printers and others would 
have much more work to do than they have now, 
and hard times would cease for them. 

There are many holidays of a very private char- 
acter and limited extent which are observed in 
our large cities, and of which little or no note is 
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taken, because participated in by small groups of 
people only. Special and regular holidays of the 
schools are, of course, always in order. The hol- 
idays of a private character are those of societies 
and unions, together with some introduced from 
abroad by naturalized citizens, and dear to them 
as connected with their original nationality. Chief 
among the latter category stands St. Patrick’s 
Day, which is so exceptionally well and exten- 
“sively celebrated as to attract general notice ; then 
there are special holidays among the Germans, 
the French and Italians (who are mindful of Gar- 
ibaldi and Columbus), and many others too nu- 
merous for mention even. This transplantation 
of customs and festivals from their foreign abodes 
is only natural, hence easy to understand, and 
commendable in so far as love of native land is 
substantially a qualification entering into good 
citizenship. 

The number of national holidays, legalized, is 
seven, which, added to Sundays, leaves three hun- 
dred and six days for work during the year. Re- 
formers are crying out in the newspapers that 
the number is not sufficient, and that the nation 
is straining itself with overwork and confinement 
in factory, shop, office and dwelling. The cry is 
vigorously reinforced by all who delight in hol- 
idays, or ‘‘the ayes,” and still more obstinately 
opposed by those ‘“‘to the contrary,” or ‘tho 
noes.” Work and discipline, healthy as they are, 
go hard with many others besides school children. 
The motto in regard to Jack’s metamorphosis 
into a dull boy through all work and no play is 
profoundly believed in and advocated by those 
who favor a very large addition, on the European 
plan, to the list of American holidays. Very 
sound and potent arguments are also advanced by 
them on the score of health. The question, how- 
ever, not being one of taste or hygiene, can only 
be decided by the evolutional process: if more 
holidays are needed, in the course of further ex- 
perience, they will be found and adapted to the 
situation, and if there is no room or place for 
more, no amount of idle catering in the newspa- 
pers can make this room. Habituated and wed- 
ded to holidays as the Old World has been from 
time immemorial, yet even there life has been ex- 
tensively revolutionized, and is revolutionizing, 
from miuute to minute, in well-nigh inconceivable 
measure and extent, to the decay and elimination 
of a vast number of holidays in each of its coun- 
tries. The rate of speed kept up in the United 
States is much greater than that across the water, 
because there are so many greater causes driving 
it forward on the road of progress, or of sound 
revolution. It seems to be getting along very 
well with its present number of national holidays, 
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“|S, sir,” said Susan, won- 
*) deringly. ‘‘ But how can 
I believe my own senses ? 
Have you really come back 
to us from the grave ?” 

““No, Susan, for I have 
never been in the grave. 
That girl Mignon, whom you spoke of just 
now——” 

“You needn’t be afraid to mention her to me. 
She’s the same, sir, that you had the photograph 
of when you came back from cruising along the 
Maine coast, three year and more ago. She's 
going to marry Mr. Paget Jassel in this house 
to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow morning !” 

“Yes, and rush off with him to Central Amer- 
ica !” 

“Great Heaven ! 
soon, then !” 

“Mr. Lepel, I knew there was something 
*twixt that girl and you. I found the little card 
when you lost it. Moreover, she couldn’t bear 
the sight of your portrait after she came here— 
fainted at the first glimpse of it, and coaxed your 
mother to remove it from the drawing room.” 

He set his teeth. 

“©Go now about your own business, Susan, and 
try to appear as though you had not met and 
talked with a ghost. But keep somewhere in the 
vicinity of the library, for I may need you.” 

He left her gazing after him in a blank, bewil- 
dered way, as though she was still struggling to 
comprehend the astounding reappearance of a 
man long lost and long mourned, and, stealthily 


as a thief, he made his way to his mother’s library. 
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A TERRIBLE CASE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 
CuarTeR XXXIII.— (ContTINvED.) 


The library was empty ! 

Her vacant chair stood before a brass-mounted, 
slender-legged Chippendale desk ; against it leaned 
her ebony walking stick. She had gone to table 
without her customary support. Helooked around. 
Everything in the handsome room was unchanged. 
Again he was in his own familiar place—his native 
atmosphere. Ah, what an abyss yawned betwixt 
this hour and the time when he had last stood 
there! Fortunately, none of the servants were 
about. He stepped behind the portiére which 
hung betwixt library and drawing room, and com- 
posed himself, as best he could, to wait. 

Presently he heard a murmur of voices—laugh- 
ter—footsteps. ‘The sounds grew louder. The 
dinner party entered the drawing room—Mrs. 
Ellicott, feeble and halting; Paget Fassel, ele- 
gant, distingué, supporting her with gentle def- 
erence. His bronzed face was radiant with some 
great happiness. After them came Edith, stately 
and white, like a lily—altogether the same as of 
old. She passed so near the portiére that the con- 
cealed man could feel the soft swish of her dra- 
peries and smell the knot of violets in her corsage. 
The three made a group on the tiger-skin rug ; 
but where was Rose ? Cautiously he pushed aside 
the curtain the fraction of an inch. Surely the 
loud beating of his heart would betray his hiding 
place. But nobody looked that way. 

Mrs. Ellicott moved toward her favorite fiu- 
teuil, and the Fassel brother and sister made haste 
to bring her footstool and arrange her cushions. 

‘What has become of Mignon ?” she asked. 

“*T saw her just now vanishing up the stair,” 
replied Edith Fassel. 

‘‘ Little witch!” said Mrs. Ellicott, fondly. 
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«Why does she run away from us at this particu- 
lar moment, and on our last evening together? I 
dare say she is plotting mischief.” 

They waited expectantly for a space. 

“She is coming!” said Edith Fassel; and in 
from the hall glided something white as ocean 
foam, dazzling as sunshine—a snowy, lustrous, 
laughing creature, trailing billows of satin and 
lace ‘behind her as she came, and with two great 
mischievous eyes glancing from a cobweb film—a 
wonderful hoar-frost texture, which she had co- 
quettishly gathered about her yellow head. Mi- 
gnon, in her bridal dress, and lovelier than she had 
ever looked before in all her life ! 

A cry broke from one and all, and Paget Fassel, 
with eyes of passionate love, rushed to the beauti- 
ful vision. 

«* Mignon !” 

‘Is it becoming ?” she laughed, as she spread 
out the splendid fabric with two pretty, dimpled 
hands. ‘‘Am I quite charming in it? I knew 
I could create an after-dinner sensation by ap- 
pearing before you in this garb. Look at Edith— 
she is shocked. She thinks it bad taste, and 
ominous of evil, too, to be seen in one’s wedding 
gown before the wedding day.” 

Edith Fassel stood gazing at the young beauty 
in pale disapproval. She was thinking of Nigel 
Hume’s warning—how he had declared that Mi- 
‘gnon could never marry her brother. 

“God forbid an innocent act like this should 
mean ill to you!” she said, trying to smile ; “and 
there is no one to see you, dear, save the three 
who love you best in the world ie 

The portiére was flung violently back. 

‘“‘ Pardon—there is one other!” said a voice ; 
and under the curtain a man appeared, gazing 
with stern, fixed face straight into the drawing 
room. Appalling moment! Every eye was riv- 
eted on the apparition. Mignon, whiter than her 
bridal fleece, recoiled with a frightful scream. Her 
guilty heart seemed dying within her. Not her 
helpless idiot husband, but André Gautier, the 
old-time lover, the gay and gallant yachtsman, 
stood there, transfixing her with angry, accusing 
eyes. At the same moment Mrs. Ellicott started 
up in her chair and stretched out her arms. 

‘* Lepel !” she cried ; <‘oh, Lepel, my son !” 

« Yes,” said Lepel Ellicott, advancing toward 
the group, “‘ your living, breathing son, mother— 
your false, cowardly son, come back to you from 
a well-deserved punishment. Don’t be afraid of 
me. Nowand then a man is permitted to return 
from what seems to be the shadows of another 
world and again take his place among his fel- 
lows. Great God !” as he caught her to his breast, 
‘this is too sudden—I have killed her !” 


But Mrs. Ellicott was not a whit less brave 
than her servant, Susan Taylor. She staggered 
under the shock, but did not fall. Clasping her 
son, she gazed speechlessly into his haggard face. 
This was no ghost, but Lepel in the flesh. 

“You buried the wrong man, mother,” he 
said. ‘‘I deserve your curse for the misery I de- 
liberately brought upon you. I know all that 
you would ask. Here stands the woman for whom 
I deserted Edith Fassel.” And he pointed to 
Mignon in her bridal robes. 

** Edith will remember the letter I wrote her, 
saying that I was going away to marry a girl who 
was more to me than legions of belles and heir- 
esses. She will remember how, like the poltroon 
that I was, I threw myself entirely on her mercy, 
and begged her to keep my secret. You see, I 
feared that I might be pursued, and by fair means 
or foul separated from my enchantress. To avoid 
that catastrophe I was willing to implore help of 
the woman I was forsaking. 

“‘ At the collision of the trains I found myself 
unhurt. In the horror and confusion that en- 
sued I chanced to stumble on the body of a man 
—a fellow traveler—half buried in the débris of 
the wreck. I at once observed a striking likeness 
betwixt the corpse and my own figure. We were 
of similar build, and our dress was precisely the 
same. As for the face of the dead man, the fire 
had burned and blackened it beyond all hope of 
identification. Instantly a cruel plan rushed into 
my head. 

“To preserve the family honor, my mother 
might send pursuers after me, and force me back 
to duty and herself—why should I not feign death 
for a little while, and so utterly baffle any who 
might follow on my track? The fact that I was 
about to deal a deadly thrust at my mother’s 
heart did not deter me for a moment. 

“‘ Unseen in the general confusion, I examined 
the pockets of the dead man, and found no clew 
to his name or dwelling place—only a railway 
ticket and some bank notes. In haste I trans- 
ferred all my own valuables to his person, simply 
reserving money enough for actual needs. Thus 
stripped of everything, I rushed from the spot, 
made my way across country to a distant station, 
boarded another train, and went on to my jour- 
ney’s end, rejoicing that I had completely extin- 
guished Lepel Ellicott until such a time as it 
should please me to renew his existence. 

‘And all the while Retribution was following 
at my heels. I was extinguished, in good truth, 
a little later, and it remained for another to re- 
new me—Dr. Nigel Hume, a kinsman of whom I 
had heard next to nothing, and whose face I had 
never seen.” 
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His look, his tone, told Mignon that she had 
little to hope from him—he would show her no 
mercy. Wildly she tore off her bridal veil and 
flung it on the floor. She knew only too well 
that the end of all things had come for her. 
Neither Fassel nor his sister had yet spoken. 
The former stood as though turning to stone. 
Mignon cast one look upon him, then ran to 
Edith, and hid her face on the elder girl’s breast. 

In a passion of rage and scorn Lepel Ellicott 
proceeded with his story. He was very hard and 
bitter. He did not spare the woman that he had 
once loved and now loathed. 

‘She is an impostor in this house,” he said, 
coldly, sternly, to his mother; ‘there is no 
drop of Ellicott blood in her veins. She is not 
Elizabeth Hillyer, but only the cousin of that 
long-suffering person. 

** She thought me a hopeless idiot, and left me 
to my fate—her love had died long before. She 
has even entered into a marriage engagement, it 
seems, although she had no reason to believe me 
dead. <A heartless flirt—a creature fickle, fool- 
ish, weak as water—she was my evil genius from 
the moment I first set eyes upon her. I repudiate 
her now, as she repudiated me when she fled from 
Cape Desolation. That man,” pointing to Paget 
Fassel, ‘‘ is welcome to her !”’ 

Rose lifted her white face from Edith’s breast. 

«Andy !” He shuddered at the name. “ Yes, 
itis all true. I was very, very wicked—I did not 
really care for you at the beginning, and when 
your wits were gone I abhorred you—I thought 
you would always be as you then were. And I 
have wronged Bess, too—good, noble Bess. Where 
is she ?” 

‘She would not come to accuse you. You de- 
nied her to her face, in the presence of my mother 
and Miss Fassel.” 

She looked at him with a flash in her violet 
eyes. 

“How glibly you enumerate my sins, and talk 
of deceit and imposture! Are you not also guilty ? 
You married me under a false name—you never 
gave me even a hint of your real position. I be- 
lieved you to be André Gautier. Oh, if I had 
known the truth! But you never told me—you 
never told me !” and she began to sob wildly. 

Mrs. Ellicott limped forward, and stood be- 
twixt her recovered son and the girl who was, in 
the eyes of the law, his wife. 

‘**Mignon,” she said, gently, ‘‘ you saw my son’s 
portrait in this house, and the sight overcame you. 
And yet you say that you did not know whom you 
had married !” 

“T did not! I thought the likeness a chance 
one only, though it always frightened me. How 
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could I dream that André Gautier and your dead 
son were one and the same person ?” 

Mrs. Ellicott’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘* Lepel, Lepel, you must not be too hard with 
her,” she pleaded. ‘You have both sinned. 
There is something to be said on her side as well 
as your own. And a little while ago you loved 
her desperately.” 

“‘Tlove her no longer. Can you look at her 
standing there in that dress, and talk to me of 
love ?” 

Mignon did not seem to hear. Again her eyes 
sought Paget Fassel’s. A world of unspoken de- 
spair was in the look. He had stood like a dazed 
man till this moment. Nowa deadly pallor swept 
his face. He started toward her, but instantly 
recovered himself. 

“God help us both !” he muttered, then turned 
and rushed out of the room—out of the house. 

Lepel Ellicott went up.to Miss Fassel and held 
out his hand. 

“‘T treated you shamefully,” he said; ‘yet I 
would like to hear you say that you forgive me.” 

Her calm eyes looked into his, without resent- 
ment or reproach. 

“‘Tf you would be pardoned, Lepel, you must 
pardon in turn,” she answered. ‘Mignon is 
your wife—take her back to your heart—love her 
ugain, as you loved her when you deserted me. 
She has made a place for herself in this house, 
never dreaming that it was hers by right. Your 
mother looks upon her as a daughter—she ?s her 
daughter, for you have made her such.” 

Then Mrs. Ellicott spoke. She tried to draw 
the pale young culprit to her side, but Mignon 
resisted her. 

“My poor child, you are Lepel’s wife, and all 
the disclosures that have been made cannot alter 
that fact.” 

“*No, not his wife, but his ruin !” shuddered 
the girl. 

“Be sensible, Mignon. He is angry now, but 
he will love you again—love never wholly dies.” 

“Does it not ?” said Lepel Ellicott, bitterly. 

Rose stood before him, in all the witching 
beauty that had once maddened his eyes and en- 
slaved his heart. But the fascination of it was 
gone forever. She returned his altered gaze with 
one of defiance. 

“You may loathe me, if you will,” she panted, 
“IT no longer care! Neither as André Gautier 
nor as Lepel Ellicott do I want you to love me 
again! Why attempt to torture me further? I 
have acknowledged my wrongdoing, and there is 
nothing left for me but to go back to Bess and 
Uncle Caleb, and live and die with them.” 

Lepel Ellicott strode towaid the door. 
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. “Yon need not do that,” he said, coldly. 
“Keep your place here. My mother will take 
care of you, and you have nothing further to 
fear from me. As God hears me, I will never 
willingly see your face again.” 

Before another word could be uttered the door 
opened and closed—he was gone in the track of 
Paget Fassel—the husband had followed the 
lover, and both were lost to Mignon forever. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
HER FATE. 

ELEVEN solemn strokes pealed from an ancient 
clock in the hall at Windmere. On the brass 
firedogs some crimson brands were alternately 
flashing and smoking. In the light and shadow 
thus made Edith Fassel stood, with her hand on 
her brother’s shoulder, and her anxious eyes 
searching his face. 

“Paget, what will you do now ?” she asked. 

“Go my way,” he answered, huskily, ‘and 
forget her—if I can !” 

‘‘ How strange and dreadful it all seems !” she 
shuddered. ‘‘ Love came to you tardily, Paget. 
You cared nothing for womankind until you met 
her. I can forgive her everything but the break- 
ing of your true heart.” 

A faint spasm appeared on his face. 

“Do not reproach her, even in your thoughts, 
Queenie. It is impossible for us to measure her 
temptation.” 

“‘Oh, Paget, I know how it will be—you will 
redouble your roving now—from this time hence- 
forth you will find no peace anywhere.” 

He bent, and with affected carelessness pushed 
a fallen brand into place on the firedogs. 

‘‘T shall go to-morrow,” he said ; “‘ you need 
not be told that it is better for me to avoid meet- 
ing her again. The story will make a wretched 
scandal. I would save her, if I could, from carp- 
ing tongues, but that is impossible. Lepel Elli- 
cott is furiously angry se 

“‘ Quite pitiless !” sighed Edith ; ‘‘ he will never 
forgive her.” 

He drew a deep breatn. 

‘‘ Mrs. Ellicott will be kind, and you, Queenie, 
must remain her friend.” 

“‘ For your sake, Paget.” 

He pressed her hand. 

“You will be a power of strength to the poor 
child. Stand by her, Queenie, and she cannot 
feel wholly forsaken. Thank God!” the words 
wrung from him by some great anguish, ‘‘ she 
will never suffer as Iam suffering—it is not in 
her nature.” 
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“You do not believe that Mignon loves you as 
you love her ?” 

He shook his head. 

«‘Consider, Queenie. J am aman past thirty, 
wrestling with the first supreme passion of my 
life—she is hardly twenty, and exceedingly child- 
ish for her years. Already she forgets her first 
love—why not the second also? To think other- 
wise would be insupportable to me. Better—far 
better that she should be found incapable of 
strong emotion, than to break her heart in re- 
grets for our lost happiness.” 

Edith started suddenly. 

“Hark !” she said ; ‘‘ what noise is that, Pa- 

et ? 

He listened. The storm still sobbed outside, 
but it was not that which he heard. Something 
was beating on the hall door of Windmere, not 
loudly, but with steady persistence. He went 
forward and opened it. On the threshold stood 
Mignon. 

A long black cloak wrapped her slender figure, 
beneath its hood:her drenched yellow hair clus- 
tered in disordered masses. Without a word, 
Fassel drew her into the hall, 

“©Oh, Mignon ! Mignon !” cried Edith, in hor- 
rified amazement. ‘‘ You here—at this hour ?” 

“To whom should I come but to you ?” the 
girl answered. ‘‘ You promised to befriend me in 
time of trouble.” 

They led her to the fire, and took off her cloak. 
It was dripping wet—her dress, her tiny feet were 
soaked in water. 

‘‘ Where have you been, Mignon ?” cried Edith, 
aghast. 

“It was very dark in the avenue,” she an- 
swered. ‘I turned in the wrong direction, and 
stepped into the lake—your little lake, Queenie, 
where the swans are kept. The water was so 
cold !” shivering. <‘‘I felt like one of those des- 
perate wretches who rush on death, because they 
can no longer endure life. Then I saw the lights 
shining in your windows, and I hurried to you as 
fast as I could.” 

** Mignon, you have not come to Windmere, at 
this hour of night, alone?” said Paget Fassel 
sharply. 

«< Yes,” she faltered. 

** And on foot ?” 

“Yes. As soon as they left me to myself I 
stole out of the house—I could not stay there an- 
other moment. So long as I remained under that 
roof was I not keeping the mother and son from 
each other ? Lepel Ellicott will return when he 
knows I am no longer there—not before !” 

Brother and sister exchanged glances. As the 
former vanished through a neighboring door, 
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Edith called aservant to bring some dry garments 
and make her unbidden guest comfortable. This 
done, she went forward to the hearth rug, and 
knelt by Mignon, and looked up compassionately 
into her small white face. 

“My poor child, Lepel will forgive you—he 
cannot help it ; he, too, has sinned. His better 
nature will tell him that he cannot consistently 
condemn you. You will yet be reconciled to your 
husband.” 

She made a gesture of horror. 

““No, no!” she cried, wildly. ‘‘ Impossible ! 
I should then be a thousand times more wretched 
than I now am. Iabhor him! He is not my 
husband! True, there were words said over us 
by a clergyman, but it seems ages ago—so long, 
indeed, that I have forgotten its meaning. Don’t 
talk of Lepel Ellicott.” 

She started suddenly from her chair, and flew 
to meet Paget Fassel, who had just entered the 
hall again. 

“© Oh, love !” she cried, throwing her wild white 
arms around him, laying her colorless cheek 
against his shoulder. ‘‘ You have not spoken a 
word to me since this dreadful thing happened. 
You think me too wicked for forgiveness, or even 
tolerance.” 

“I think nothing of the kind,” he answered, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘ but what can I say, Mignon? You 
have broken my heart !” 

She gave an agonized cry. 

“Not that—anything but that! I cannot bear 
that you should suffer for my sin. From the first 
I knew that you were too good —too noble for 
one like me, and that I could never hope to make 
myself worthy of you. Yet you offered me your 
love, and how could I refuse such a gift ? Andy 
Gaff was a nightmare horror to me—nothing 
more. I could not make myself seem like a wife 
—his wife. Oh, Paget, you did love me yester- 
day—judge me kindly to-night. From the rest 
of the world I ask no mercy ; but you—oh, say 
that you will not quite hate and despise me !” 

‘“* Hate? Icould not do that, if I would,” he 
answered ; ‘neither is it possible for me to think 
of you otherwise than kindly, Mignon. God for- 
bid that I should pass judgment upon you. Since 
we must part forever, why waste these our last 
moments together in useless reproaches ?” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“Our last moments? What do you mean 

“© You cannot be so dull as to misunderstand 
me,” he answered, almost harshly. ‘‘I leave the 
country to-morrow.” 

“‘But you will take me with you—you will not 
leave me behind ? Nothing remains to me but 
you—if you, too, cast me off, I must die.” 
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“« Mignon !” 

“Let me go with yon, as you planned, before 
Lepel Ellicott appeared,” she entreated, wildly. 
“‘T was to have been your wife in the morning. 
Let me go with you, Paget—I belong to yon. 
Have you not sworn to love me always? See 
your ring,” lifting her trembling hand in the fire- 
light. ‘‘ No one shall take it from my finger 
while I live. You wnly can be my husband, for 
I love you, and you alone. I will follow you to 
the ends of the earth—to death, if need be.” 

“Mignon, my poor child!” He was pale as 
ashes, but he unclasped her clinging arms, and 
put her firmly from him. ‘‘ You do not know 
what you say—all this misery is driving you 
mad. You are Lepel Ellicott’s wife—you cannot 
follow another man. You must go back to Mrs. 
Ellicott, or to that cousin, Bess Hillyer, of whom 
you talked to-night.” 

“Never! Never !” 

She clung to him anew, trembling and weeping. 
In vain he tried to reason with her—in vain Edith 
Fassel sought to soothe and comfort her. She was 
delirious with terror and misery. For the first 
time Fassel knew how desperately this girl loved 
him. Light and shallow as she had always 
seemed, there were tragic depths in her nature, 
after all. 

“If you cast me from you, I will not try to 
live !” she cried, again and again. 

Then she turned upon Edith with the impa- 
tience born of utter misery. 

‘« How can you guess what I suffer ?” she said. 
«©You never did anything amiss, Queenie—you 
do not even know what love is—love like mine, 
which means more than name or fame, or life it- 
self, to me. No, you cannot comprehend it—you 
live in a different world—above the things that 
torture and distract weaker women.” 

A flash of crimson appeared for an instant in 
Edith Fassel’s cheek. 

«‘ You are wrong—wrong !” she answered, with 
unwonted vehemence ; “ but Jet it pass. Listen 
to reason—— You will not? Then Paget, be- 
ing still sane, must think and act for you.” 

Fassel looked down into the white face uplifted 
imploringly to his own. 

“‘ Will you send me away ?” she sobbed. 

“«T must.” 

«Then you have ceased to love me ?” 

«T love you more than ever before—that is why 
we must part, Mignon.” 

The word was like an arrow in her heart. 

“Parting is death !” she shivered. ‘ Oh, love, 
love! How cruel you are! I come to you, 
homeless, hopeless, forsaken by all, stripped of 
everything—with no refuge but your breast ? 
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He interrupted sternly. 

“© You may not know it, Mignon, but you are 
driving me wild! I will order the carriage, and 
you must go back immediately to Mrs. Ellicott’s 
house.” 

Edith interposed. 

«¢ Remember how far she has walked to-night. 
It is storming hard, and the hour is late. She is 
greatly exhausted. Let her stay with me till 
morning—lI will send a messenger to Mrs. Elli- 
cott, with word that she is safe here at Windmere.” 

He gave his sister a pale, grateful look. 

“© T myself will be vour messenger.” 

Gently he put Mignon into the nearest chair. 
She neither resisted nor pleaded further. She 
was like one stupefied. 

**Good-by,” he said, with eyes averted from 
her. ‘‘ Mignon, good-by.” 

“‘Good-by, dear love!” she answered. 

And so Paget Fassel passed from her presence, 
out into a night as dark as that which had settled 
on his own heart. 

Edith gathered Mignon into her arms. 

““You are quite worn ont,” she said, sooth- 
ingly; “come and rest. Perhaps the morning 
will bring you new hope.” 

A smile sadder than tears appeared on Mignon’s 
wan face. 

“There is no longer any hope for me,” she 
said. ‘‘I have had my day.” ‘Then she slipped 
her chilly hand into that of the elder girl. ‘‘ But 
I will do as you like. It is kind of you to pity 
me—to cry for me—you have always been kind 
since the hour I first saw you. I bless you for it 
now. Others may think you proud and cold, but 
I know better.” 

“©Oh, my poor child !’ groaned Edith Fassel, 
“‘what good can my tears or my pity do you now ? 
Come,” with forced composure, ‘‘ we must not 
talk any more. You will be ill if you do not 
sleep. Your long, solitary walk to Windmere at 
dead of night was dreadful—not to speak of that 
stumble in the lake. Come now, dear, and rest.” 

She carried Mignon to her own chamber, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of her for a moment. She 
dismissed her maid, and with her own hands pre- 
pared her guest for bed. With her arm around 
the unhappy girl, Miss Fassel knelt at her devo- 
tions. All the while Mignon remained as cold 
and impassive as stone. 

“Shall I see him again—shall I ever see him 
again ?’ she said, as Edith arose from her pray- 
ers. Alas! Mignon’s thoughts were fixed, not on 
a heavenly, but an earthly and most unfortunate 
love. 

“No,” answered Edith, sadly; ‘‘ he is going far 
away.” 


‘of Windmere was standing wide open. 
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‘© Yes, to the ends of the earth,” murmured 
Mignon ; “he will never come back! Oh, I un- 
derstand everything. Who sows the wind must 
reap the whirlwind. I am very tired, Queenie; 
let me sleep.” 

She crept into bed, and, like a weary child, nes- 
tled down by Edith Fassel. Not another word 
was spoken by either. 

Behind a painted screen a night lamp burned. 
Outside, the storm had ceased, but a dolorous 
wind still rushed, like frightened feet, through 
the long avenues of Windmere. Edith waited till 
the calm, regular breathing of her companion told 
her that Mignon had forgotten sorrow for awhile 
in blessed sleep. Then, deeply relieved, she closed 
her own wearied ‘eyes, and fell into dreamless 
slumber. 

For an hour or more she remained unconscious. 
The hall clock was striking one, when suddenly, as. 
though an unseen hand had been laid upon her, 
Edith Fassel awoke. 

With a confused sense of something wrong, she 
started up in bed. 

Mignon was gone ! 

The door of the chamber was ajar. With her 
heart in her throat, Edith snatched at the first 
garment within reach, thrust her feet into slip- 
pers, and seizing the night lamp, ran into the 
corridor. Here a current of cold air met and 
chilled her to the marrow. Glancing down the 
staircase, she discovered that the entrance door 
Full of 
nameless fears, she descended to the hall, and flew 
out upon the terrace, and into the path leading to 
the little lake. 

“‘ Mignon !” she called. 
gnon ?” : 

A wan moon, in its last quarter, shone through 
broken clouds, and lighted the way before Edith 
Fassel. 

“Mignon! Mignon!” she continued to call; 
but no voice answered. 

She reached the lake. A recent thaw had freed 
its gray waters, and only a thin rim of ice re- 
mained, bordering the brink, like a band of steel. 
On the garden side, the copper beech stood 
stripped and bare, the swans were now gone— 
wintry silence and desolation rigned over the 
spot. 

An awful cry broke from Edith Fassel—a cry 
loud enough to reach to the servants at Wind- 
mere—for, several yards distant, on that tossing 
surface she suddenly espied a white face rise, like 
a star—a slender girlish hand flung convulsively 
upward, and then both vanished from her sight. 

The lake, though small, was very deep. Edith 
Fassel plunged straightway into its ice-cold depths. 


‘‘ Where are you, Mi- 
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She was a superb swimmer, and a few rapid strokes 
brought her to the spot where she had seen the 
face. She dived, and grasping Mignon’s limp 
and lifeless body, drew it upward into the light 
of the waning moon. 

She bore her burden to the shore. With super- 
human strength she carried it down the path un- 
der the trees. Near the entrance of Windmere, 
she met the frightened servants hurrying to find 
her. 

‘Take the best horse in the stables,” com- 
manded Edith Fassel, “and ride for Dr. Hume. 
Miss Hillyer has been walking in her sleep. She 
found the lake to-night by accident, and turned 
that way a second time. Make haste or she will 
die of this mishap.” 

Some one caught Mignon from the arms of her 

rescue. 
_ Merciful Heaven! Miss Fassel,” cried one of 
the maids, as she threw a wrap around her mis- 
tress, ‘what a plight you are in yourself! ‘To 
plunge imto the water in one’s night clothes, at 
the dead of winter, is nothing better than sui- 
cide !” 

They carried Mignon to the house. Every 
known means was employed to restore her before 
Dr. Hume should arrive. In vain. She lay like 
a Parian image, a smile on her lips, but without 
breath or motion. 

By and by the welcome thud of horse hoofs 
sounded in the drive. Nigel Hume entered— 
went up to Edith Fassel, as the latter, with no 
thought of her own needs, knelt by Mignon. Her 
wet hair was streaming in dark disorder upon her 
shoulders, her face seemed cut from stone. Me- 
chanically she went on: chafing the small, cold 
hands of the voiceless, motionless girl. 

“Telp her !” she said, looking up at Hume in 
miserable entreaty. 

IIe bent for a moment over Lepel Ellicott’s 
wife; then, very gravely drew the hands from 
Edith’s tremulous hold. 

“Nothing can be done,” he answered, ‘for 
she is dead !” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
THE LAST. 

T'wHaT feverish, restless life had indeed gone 
out. Rose Hillyer was no more. 

As sne lay in the darkened drawing room at 
Windmere, more beautiful in death than in life, 
her hands full of lilies, a smile of unearthly sweet- 
ness frozen on her lips, Mrs. Ellicott came and 
wept bitterly over her. Paget Fassel came, hag- 
gar and speechless, kissed the flower-filled hands, 
and staggered from the silent presence, as though 
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he had received a mortal hurt. Bess Millyer 
came, sad and pale, and left on the fair face a kiss 
of pardon and a tear of sorrowful, love. Last of 
all, Lepel Ellicott came, with a face like a mask, 
betraying nothing that was in his heart. But 
how can resentment live in the presence of death ? 
He, too, forgave her, and remembered her sins 
and follies no more. 

They carried her back to Cape Desolation, and 
laid her to rest in the old Hillyer tomb on the 
sandy roadside, where, on a certain summer night, 
years before, the gay yachtsman, André Gautier, 
had first looked on the girl’s fatal beauty. ‘The 
play was played out—the curtain had fallen on 
the tragedy of another life. 

bo * cy a * * 
‘Time driveth onward fast.” 


Again the old Common was green with spring. 
Birds twittered in its budding treetops. A brave 
show of hyacinths filled the florist’s windows. 
Through the narrow Boston streets an east wind 
blew, bringing the freshness of the sea with it. 
From a trailing gray cloud came a sudden patter- 
ing of rain. Edith Fassel, making a leisurely 
tour of the shops, on some errand for Aunt Lat- 
imer, looked up in dismay at the sky, and down 
at her new spring costume, fresh from Félix. 

The carriage and Aunt Latimer were several 
blocks distant. 

For one moment she stood, with the big drops 
pelting smartly upon her ; the next, an umbrella 
interposed betwixt her and the downpour. 

«Permit me,” said Nigel Hume. 

The two had not met before for weeks and 
months. 

She gave him a smile like April sunshine. 

“‘T am very glad,” she said, ‘‘ to see you again.” 

“Do you mean that ?” he asked, in a shaken 
yoice. 

“Tt is hardly polite to question such a plain 
statement.” 

“IT did not think,” he answered, with a touch 
of bitterness, ‘‘that Miss Fassel could say any- 
thing as kind to a rejected lover.” 

At the corners of her classic mouth a suspicious 
dimple appeared. 

‘Did I ever reject you, Dr. Hume ? 
you have reversed the facts of the case. 
you who rejected me.” 

« Edith !” 

«That day at the Symphony you went away 
before I could answer you at all. Mad you re- 
mained a little longer 5 

Pale with astonishment, or some deeper emo- 
tion, he caught the words eagerly from her lips. 

‘‘Wad I remained, what would you have said 
to me, Edith ?” 


T think 
It was 
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“The truth—the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth !” she answered, her- words mingling 
softly with the patter of rain on the fabric over 
their two heads. ‘From the first I was fright- 
ened at the power which your strong, honest, un- 


compromising nature wiclded over mine. You 
were unlike any other man of my acquaintance. 
I recognized your sovereignty only too soon. You 
set up something between us, and called it my 
wealth and your poverty, my pride and position 
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and your obscurity, and all the time behind the 
wretched barrier I was silently loving you. When 
Mrs. Ellicott urged you to become my suitor, and 
you refused—oh, I was hurt and amazed, but I 
loved you the more for that. Your own pride 
was tenfold more cruel than mine, for it would 
not let you sue for me as other men did 6 

‘‘Edith—darling ! Stopamoment! I cannot 
believe my ears. Have I been such a dolt—such 
an idiot—all this while——” 

““You have been very blind, Nigel, and very 
proud—in fact, the proudest, blindest creature 
that I ever saw in my whole life.” 

Overhead the April rain splashed and scurried, 
but under that umbrella the very light of heaven 
was shining. 

Three months later the two were married. 

“‘T forgive your past obstinacy, Nigel,” said 
Mrs. Ellicott to her nephew, ‘‘since you have 
done exactly as I wished you to do years ago. For 
Edith’s sake we must have no more family jars.” 

Long before his union with Miss Fassel the 
old dame had become thoroughly reconciled to 
her nephew. Indeed, her gratitude for Lepel’s 
restoration knew no bounds. 

‘““What do I not owe to you!” she cried. 
“You have given me back my son—you have 
heaped coals of fire on my head, Nigel—hence- 
forth your place must be next to Lepel’s in my 
heart.” 

In Edith Hume’s life one sorrow only remained 
—her brother Paget. 

‘‘When Mignon died,” she said to her husband, 
“his heart received its death wound. He will 
never think of love again.” 

‘“‘Time works many cures,” Hume answered ; 
but he knew that she had spoken truly—that Fas- 
sel would walk the remainder of his earthly way 


alone. 
* * * * * * 


Two more years passed. 

Down at Cape Desolation autumn winds were 
howling over the cliffs, and the sea foamed high 
on.the sunken ledges. In Berry’s grocery the 
same old fishermen gathered at nightfall to watch 
Captain Ira measure out the tea and sugar, and to 
spin the yarns which, by frequent repetition, had 
become ‘‘ flat, stale and unprofitable.” Only one 
of their number was missing—Caleb Hillyer, who 
had been laid beside Rose in the family tomb by 
the sea. 

“¢ Whatever is the sailor gal going to do now ?” 
the old fishermen asked each other, one Septem- 
ber twilight, as they lounged about the grocery, 
waiting for the evening stage. ‘‘ Live on at the 
cove with Marthy Bray, or go off into the world to 
seek her fortin’ ?” 
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‘“‘T take it she’s spent about all her money on 
her relatives,” growled Captain Ira. ‘In course, 
she’s got to leave the cove !” 

‘* Bess might ha’ married well last year,” re- 
marked Hiram Duff. ‘‘ You all remember the 
Portland gentleman that come down here to shoot 
birds—him that war one of the owners of her fa- 
ther’s old ship. Middle-aged, but rich. Marthy 
Bray told me. He hunted Captain John’s darter 
out, and fell in love like a flash. But Bess she 
said No, which war shortsighted of her. If she’d 
taken him, you see, she might ha’ lived in ease to 
the end of her days. And now Caleb he’s up anid 
died, and what’s to become of her ?” 

‘« Bess was never the gal to look arter her own 
interests !” sighed Captain Ira, regretfully. 

The arrival of the stage put an end to the con- 
versation. Only one passenger scrambled out of 
that ancient vehicle to-night, and so swift and 
agile was he that by the time the fishermen reached 
the grocery door he was already striding off toward 
the cliffs. 

“‘ Who’s that ’ere chap, Tom Duff ?” said Cap- 
tain Ira to the stage driver. 

“Dunno. I didn’t ask his name. He came 
from the train at the terminus—sot inside, and 
read a book ’bout all the way.” 

Through the chilly, grewsome gloaming the un- 
known was walking rapidly off toward Hillyer’s 
Cove. 

The breath of balsam firs blew upon him from 
the land, and the smell of brine from the vast, 
mysterious sea. He reached the beach, which 
stretched before old Caleb’s small domain. The 
cottage door stood open. In it Martha Bray’s 
silhouette was visible against a background of 
mingled fire and candlelight. 

The cape woman seemed gazing out for some 
one. Presently our wayfarer heard the rattle 
of oars in the rowlocks, and a boat came glid- 
ing round a sunken ledge. Bess Hillyer, in a 
black gown, her sleeves falling away from a pair 
of statuesque arms, beached the dory, and ad- 
vanced to meet her visitor. 

“T did not suppose,” she said, in grave wonder, 
“that anything earthly would induce you to visit 
this place again.” 

“Then you did not know me,” answered Lepel 
Ellicott. ‘‘I was in the West, looking after some 
mining interests. My mother sent me word of 
Caleb Hillyer’s death. I started at once to find 
you. She begs you to come without delay, and 
make your future home with her. I am to re- 
mind you that you are of our blood, and that my 
poor mother has been deeply grieved by your re- 
fusal to accept any favor at her hands,” 

She looked at him steadily. 


A WOMAN. 


He was stalwart and handsome enough to please 
any woman’s eye, but on his face the marks of 
past tribulation were plainly visible. 

“‘Your mother is very kind,” said Bess Hillyer, 
“and I am not ungrateful ; but it is best for me 
todepend upon myself. Mrs. Ellicott does not 
need me, and the owners of my father’s old 
ship,” coloring faintly, ‘‘ have written, since 
Uncle Caleb’s death, and—for my dear father’s 
sake, I suppose—offered me a situation in their 
private office. I have accepted it, and to-morrow 
I shall start for Portland.” 

By this time they were walking to the cottage— 
they had reached the old porch where Andy Gaff 
once sat mending Caleb’s nets. 

Lepel Ellicott seemed deeply moved. 

‘Portland !” he echoed, in a displeased tone. 
““Unless the purpose which brings me again to 
Hillyer’s Cove is altogether vain, Bess, you must 
not—shall not—go! J need you, if my mother 
does not. Believe me, I have profited somewhat 
by the hard lessons of the past. Do I not belong 
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to you, and you tome? Take the rest of the life 
which you cared for when it was not worth your 
care, and make what you will of it, Bess.” 

She had loved him long in sadness and silence, 
through good and throngh ill, but had never 
thought to hear words like these from his lips. 

For a moment she stood dumb. 

A great round moon, rising above the shoulder 
of an eastern cliff, shone into the porch, and 
showed him the glitter of tears on her pale 
cheeks. 

«« Bess,” said Lepel Ellicott, ‘‘will you come 
to my mother, as the wife of her son ?” 

«Since you ask it, I cannot refuse,” she an- 
swered, faintly smiling. 

By and by Martha Bray looked out from the 
living room. 

“‘Supper’s waiting,” she announced. ‘J 
thought I heerd a strange voice here. Gracious 
Lawd! Is it Mr. Andy—no, I mean Mr. Elli- 
cott ?—beg parding, sir. It’s hard to reconcile 
the two, sir—the past and the present.” 


END. 


A WOMAN. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Au, she is of our thought and time, 
And we are vaguely loath to trace 
Through nights of variant age and clime 


’ Her birthright to 


a servile Her 


Amid the tumult of our days, 

Thrilled with the fire of hope and dream, 
She treads in fearless wise the ways 

That men had sought and trod supreme. 


With gladdened eyes 


she fares, and none 


Shall check her warm, uplifting soul 

That sees afar some shining goal 
Like the new glory of a sun. 

She feels the exultant sense of life, 

And battles in the blood of strife ; 
Where men have climbed, her hands shall reach; 
What men have taught, her tongue shall teach ; 
Sexless in struggle, bold in mind, 

Fertile in fresh expedient, strong 

To hold her right against the wrong, 


To seek what others 


dare to find, 


She stands uncowed, unbowed, unbent, 
The mistress of her high intent. 


Yet she is but a woman still, 

Who weeps as only women weep, 
Who loves as only women will, 

And reaps her joys as women reap ; 
Whose mystery, in its sacred stir, 


Is the inviolate part 
Whose charm is not 


of her; 
of man, but blown 


Like the wild roses, all her own. 
Sweetheart and flower of fruitful years, 


Time cannot change 
Time cannot rob her 


her smiles and tears, 
of the grace 


Which burns like love light in her face. 


EXPLORING TALAMANCA. 


By Ceci, CHARLES, 


Tuat little or nothing should be known at the able winds. Old Harbor once reached, however, 
present day of this region, once populous and the journey up to San Bernardo, horseback and 
teeming with mineral wealth, 
is hardly surprising, in view 
of the difficulties encounter- 
ed in reaching it. On the 
10th of March a party of 
nine, including the writer of 
this, set out from San José de 
Costa Rica, under the protec- 
tion of the government of 
that republic, ex route for 
Talamanca. The way chosen 
was straight to Port Limon, 
on the north coast, thence 
embarking in a small sailboat 
and proceeding south to Old 
Harbor, whence we should 
penetrate to the interior as 
far as the rise of the Sicsola 
River. The voyage by sea 
was attended with consider- 
able discomfort, not to say 
actual hardship, owing to a 
contrary current and unfavor- 


eons : 


SAN BERNARDO. 


afoot, occupied but two 
days, and was full of 
interest. The first 
night the party camped 
near Cuabre, on the 
banks of the Sicsola; 
the second night it 
found comfortable shel- 
ter in the government 
cuartel at San Ber- 
nardo, At this latter 
settlement, consisting 
ia: Ha ask cat eae mica: of some dozen thatched 
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huts, occupied by a a miscellaneous population of 
white, copper and ebony complexions, we made 
our headquarters, setting out early of a morning 
and returning usually at nightfall. The sports- 
men of the party had some wonderful luck in 
deer, tiger, marten, monkeys and birds of every 
size and description. Such as were interested in 
agricultural matters investigated the richness of 
the soil, took notes as to the natural wealth of 
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the forests, and tested such delicious - we 


fruits as the guayaba, the red banana, 
and others. 

San Bernardo is situated on a vast plain, at a 
height of about 2,000 feet above sea level. ‘The 
region is uninhabited save for a few peaceful In- 
dians, who dwell in the same curious, conical- 
shaped dwellings that they used to build two and 
three hundred years ago—a continuous thatch 
from the ground to the peak, which is always sur- 
mounted by an inverted kettle —‘‘to keep the 
Tain out,” as they explain. The soil, which is 
marvelously fertile, is hardly cultivated, except 
for bananas. ‘Tobacco has been experimented in 
to a small extent, and has shown wonderful re- 
sults. Rubber, cacao, fibrous plants and plants 
that produce oil were seen growing wild in the 
greatest abundance. But most of all were we 
impressed with the appearance of the live stock. 
What little of this was found—horses, cattle, hogs 
and goats—was of superexcellent quality. I sup- 
pose there could be no finer region in all the 
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world for cattle and horses than these came splen- 
didly watered plains of Talamanca. A short dis- 
tance below San Bernardo is the confluence of 
the Uren and the Sicsola. On our return to the 
coast we made the journey in canoes, embarking 
on the Uren, out of which we moved rapidly 
down into the broad and beautiful Sicsola. Our 
boats were manned by Indians, a jolly, good-nat- 
ured crew, who seemea to regard our visit to 
their region as the greatest 
possible joke. The Indians 
were indeed most friendly 
disposed in every way. ‘The 
“King of Talamanca,” 
who is also the Second 
Commandant (the govern- 
ment having wisely appoint- 
ed him some time since), 
called upon us immediately 
we had arrived, bringing 
many of his family and fol- 
lowers. The women re- 
garded us with gentle. 
amiable glances, now and 
then commenting on our 
curions appearance. It be- 
ing Sunday, the men wore 
their trousers and the 
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women had donned their gayest petticoats. Some 
of them wore necklaces of tiger’s and of mon- 
key’s teeth. We secured many of these as curi- 
osities, together with ‘‘ cacique ” sticks, bows and 
arrows, spears for fishing and odd little baskets 
woven of reeds. After exploring pretty thor- 
oughly for nearly a fortnight we started back to 
the coast in the canoes. We were two days in 
reaching the mouth of the Sicsola. The canoc- 
ing was delightful. There was nearly always a 
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good breeze blowing, and we had umbrellas and 
huge branches of palm to shelter us from the 
midday sun. We carried with us from San Ber- 
nardo a tin of biscuit (or crackers), some bottles 
of coffee, a small quantity of brandy and gin, 
some tins of sardines and a large kettle of boiled 
rice with chunks of pork in it. We camped at 
noontide on the river bank, and breakfasted with 
great merriment. Shooting the rapids was always 
exciting in the highest. Only once or twice was 
the boat aground, or, rather, it stuck on the 
stones. The Sicsola is a wide and beautiful 
stream. Small steamers not drawing very much 
water could go up and down with perfect ease. 
All kinds of wild fowl] were in range as we passed 
down. We saw heron, duck, wild geese and 
snipe constantly, not to mention many strange 
birds of beautiful plumage. Monkeys swung from 
the branches of the great trees on either shore, 
and watched us curiously. Alligators lay bask- 
ing lazily in the sunlight, and we shot at them a 
good deal, but did not usually stop to see if the 
shot had been ef- 
fectual.' 

The first night we 
reached Cuabre, and 
there swung our ham- 
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‘it was the nightingale. 
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mocks and spread our blankets under a thatched 
shed in the centre of a small clearing. All night 
we heard birds singing divinely. Once I was sure 
And just before day- 
break began the terrifying sound—to those who 
do not understand it—of the monkeys, called 
congos; they were roaring with the cold, we were 
told. 

The next night we were at the mouth of the 
Sicsola. Here we had expected to find a large boat 
to take us still further south ; but in this we were 
disappointed, there being no boat of sufficient 
size to take us out safely over the bar, and the 
sea being unusually high. There was nothing to 
be done but wait, we were informed by the people 
of the place, an unprepossessing set of negroes 
from Jamaica and Colon. We were thankful to 
land that night. It was quite dark, and just as 
we were touching shore rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. This, with the roar of the sea close at 
hand, gave one a sensation of uncertainty, and a 
strong desire to gain terra firma. We took pos- 
session straightway of 
a two-roomed hut, 
whose owner we had 
met and left up in 
San Bernardo, and 
from whom we had 
had permission to oc- 
cupy it. The rooms 
were both small, and 
in one of them we 
found an aged man 
who was taking care 
of the place. He had 
a bed, but, very natu- 
rally, had no idea of 
giving it up to any- 
one. Two of our 
party spread their 
blankets in the room 
with him, and the 
rest of us found our- 
selves huddled up 
with five Indians in 
the other small room. 
To add to our dismay 
the darkies of the 
place began to swarm 
in by twos and threes, 
and, calmly seating 
themselves, display 
their conversational 
powers. ‘‘ Boys,” said 
one of our party, 
‘i = this will never do.” 
Whererpon he opened 
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a back door, with the intention of whipping Ind- 
ians and darkies out in a trice, and suddenly dis- 
covered another little hut close by the one we 
occupied, raised on stilts in the same fashion, 
the two being connected by a couple of planks. 
He took a candle to explore, and discovered it to 
bea kitchen. We transferred the Indians to oc- 
cupy this kitchen in short order. The next thing 
was to get rid of the darkies. We managed it 
by engaging one of them to cook supper for us. 
He continued to be our cook for the seven days 
of our enforced stay in the place. We remained 
from morning to morning, hoping for the sea to 
get lower, or for a man with a large boat who 
had gone down to Bocas del Tora to return. 
There was plenty of fishing—mostly huge fish, 
almost identical with the famous Florida tarpon. 
We caught one weighing some sixty pounds, but 
the cook had no idea how to serve it. These fish 
are best caught by spearing. ‘T'wo of the party, 
more enthusiastic in piscatorial sports than care- 
ful of their health, got badly soaked by slipping 
into the river in adeep spot. ‘Two others, fired 
with longings to discover the unknown, wandered 
off six miles to the south, to the Laguna Sansan, 
spent the morning wading barefoot in the sea, 
and that night discovered their feet swollen to 
three times their normal size. Meanwhile the 
days passed, and the lookout for food became 
blue. The negroes of the settlement began to 
increase their prices. Eggs rose from five cents 
to forty cents apiece in a single day. Chickens 
were at a figure to make one shudder. One old 
rascal tried to sell us pork unfit to be eaten. We 
declined it, and fell back on dried monkey’s meat 
and a few bananas. Finally, in a fit of despera- 
tion, we secured canoes to ferry us across the river, 
and hired some of the negroes to carry our lug- 
gage; and off we set afoot for Gandoca, five miles 
in the hot sun along the beach, going northward. 

Two of the party had eaten nothing for two 
days, and were faint and feverish. A third had 
his feet so swollen that he had to leave off his 
shoes and walk in stocking feet. After fainting 
three or four times with the pain of walking, he 
lay down in despair on the sand and bade the rest 
go on to Gandoca, and send back a couple of 
darkies to carry him in a litter, which was ac- 
cordingly done. At Gandoca a boat was secured, 
and the party set sail for the north once more. 
But again the current and the wind were against 
us, and instead of rounding Cahuita Point in six 
hours’ time, twenty-six hours had elapsed before 
we were anchored in Cahuita Bay. It was then 
four o’clock Sunday afternoon. We had been 
twenty-six hours without food or drink, at the 
merev of the sea and the scorching sun. 
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We went ashore more than gladly, and rested 
and had a good supper at the house of Mr. Peter 
Smith, a government employé. Cahuita Bay, 
with its cocoanut-grove front, is perhaps the 
loveliest place on all the Atlantic coast of Costa 
Rica. We remained there until eight o’clock in 
the evening. It seemed as if the worst was over ; 
they told us we could be at Port Limon by one 
or two o’clock in the morning. And so once 
again we set sail. But hardly were we half an 
hour out when the most tremendous squall began, 
and the rain fell in torrents. Hour after hour 
passed. The boat seemed to fly on, but we were 
soaked to the skin. Hour after hour we strained 
our eyes, hoping to catch a glimpse of the light 
from the tower on Uvita Island, opposite Limon. 
But we could not see it. ‘Three o’clock, half-past 
three, still raining, but more quietly. Nearly 
four o’clock. Then suddenly the light shone out, 
and thankful were our hearts for the sight. Half 
an hour later we had landed, running great dan- 
ger of being capsized as we did so; the luggage 
was dragged up on the wharf, and we trooped off 
along the long pier and the railroad track to the 
hotel. Everyone was sound asleep, of course. 
We knocked and pounded and thumped, standing 
there on the porch that we had quitted so gayly 
some three weeks previous; soaked, shivering, 
the water streaming from our hair, some of us 
hatless, one shoeless, all gaunt, dripping and un- 
canny. The clerk came at last, half asleep and 
slow to comprehend. ‘Let us in, quick !” said 
a hoarse voice. ‘ We’re the Talamanca expedi- 
tion—just got back.” 

The clerk’s eyes opened. He gave us just one 
glance—then turned, with a gasp, and fled. 

We were quickly admitted, however, and soon 
warm and dry in bed. Thanks to the glorious 
climate of Costa Rica, we awoke a few hours later 
with ravenous appetites, and not so much as a 
sneeze to remind us of the night’s experience. 


HOW ELEPHANTS ARE TRAINED. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


WHEN the animal has learned to stay in the 
ring, and to walk obediently wherever he is di- 
rected, his weight and tendencies are taken into 
consideration in deciding what he shall do next. 
Only a light elephant can be set at bicycle riding 
or seesawing, for instance; but the number of 
things a well-instructed troupe will do in a mod- 
ern menagerie is long and varied. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the young Indian elephants exhibited in 
London a few years ago, which excited special 
attention. African elephants, by the way, show 
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little aptitude for tricks. ‘‘ At a signal from the 
hand or whip,” to quote the editor of The Field 
(London), Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, ‘‘ one would lie 
down to permit the other to place the fore feet 
on his prostrate body ; or, mounting up on short 
cylinders, some three feet in height, they would 
stand on their fore legs, or on their hind legs 
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alone, or on the two legs of one side, or the two 
diagonal legs. Not only did they march to music 
in a manner burlesquing the action of a circus 
horse, but played on a hand organ and a drum 
simultaneously. The couple then dined at a 
table, rang violently for a second course, and 
paid the bill in the most courteous manner. 
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But the most interesting part of the exhibition 
was that in which they showed that their intelli- 
gence had led them to overcome that fear of 
treading on movable objects which is apparently 
innate in allelephants. A cylindrical barrel being 
placed on its side on the stage, one of the elephants 
mounted on to it, its four feet being close together, 
and then preserving its 
equilibrium, it moved the 
feet so as to cause the barrel 
to roll with it to the oppo- 
site side of the stage. This 
was done without any hes- 
itation on the part of the 
animal, or enforcement on 
that of the manager. But 
the most astounding per- 
formance was a game at sec- 
saw, played by the two 
animals. <A strong trestle 
was placed in the centre of 
the stage; across this was 
laid a stout beam, oscillat- 
ing freely up and down, its 
centre resting on the trestle. 
Going to that end of the 
beam that was resting on 
the ground, one of the ani- 
mals walked up it to the 
centre, and then preserv- 
ing its equilibrium, it rock- 
ed the beam up and down 
.. . . Still more remark- 
able was the seesawing of 
the two animals at the same 
time ; sometimes they were 
on the narrow beam with 
their heads in the same di- 
rection ; then placing them- 
selves facing one another at 
the opposite ends, they 
swayed their big. bodies to 
and fro with such regular- 
ity of rhythm that the see- 
sawing took place with con- 
siderable rapidity. It was 
most singular to see these 
two enormous animals 
swinging with as much frec- 
dom and ease as two chil- 
dren on a plank across a prostrate tree. On in- 
quiry, I ascertained that the animals had been in 
training from avery early age, and doubtless each 
separate trick was gradually acquired ; but, mak- 
ing every acknowledgment of the perseverance 
shown by the trainers, a high degree of docile in- 
telligence is evinced by the animals themselves.” 
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‘“SHE PASSED DOWN THE AISLE LEANING ON HER FATHER’S ARM.” 


ANTONIO FERRAS. 


By BArT KENNEDY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oct sprang the strains of the Gloria. Through 
the aisles they rang, through the nave they pealed. 
Voices of angels caught up the echoes as they were 
dying, and seemed to sing in the afar heavens the 
music of Mozart the Immortal. Upward and up- 
ward soared the voices of humans singing in the 
sonorous Latin tongue. 

From the choir there arose a voice pure as light, 
clear as water, joyful as lark’s welcome to the sun. 
A voice of ideal beauty. A voice such as the 
shade of Mozart would guide straight to the heart 
of God’s throne. Devotion it brought to the souls 
of the kneelers. All were touched by it alike, 
from the crime-stained bandit who knelt in the 
shade praying that he might be forgiven, to the 
maiden who knelt in the light opening her pure 
heart to the All-seeing. 

It was a saint’s day in Rome, and Rome had 
come to pray in St. Peter’s. 

The voice sang joy into all hearts. The poor 
little beggar children forgot their hunger; the 
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old women forgot their woes and poverty; the 
rich forgot their cares; the wicked, their cruelty. 
The voice died away, and then followed an in- 
describable hush of peace through the vastness of 
the church. All hearts were stilled to a gentler 
beating. 

But who had sung ? 

A girl pure and beautiful of face, gentle of 
eyes and fair of hair. Chaste looked she as a lily 
in its flower. In her eyes shone a light. It was 
love’s first dawn. As she sang she raised them as 
if telling her secret to the angels. She smiled as 
if they had spoken to her words of comfort. In 
this innocent human soul was kindled the divine 
spark that lights at some time all hearts—the 
spark that makes the emperor lowly, the thief 
pure, the weakling mighty. 

The maiden knelt in the choir and prayed, her 
heart swelling with emotions strange to her—for 
the heart opens to the touch of love as do the pet- 
als of the flower to the touch of the light. 
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Afar off, in a corner of the church where the 
shades were deep, a man stood. Ile had been 
listening ; he knew the singer. If he had stood 
in the light, one would have seen that he was of 
tall, lithe form; that his eyes were quick and 
piercing, his forehead high, his jaw powerful, his 
mouth cruel. He might have been handsome but 
for the look of hard animal force that was in his 
face. He was young with that kind of youth 
that seems to know and grasp all things. Such 
was Antonio Ferras, the noted Calabrian bandit, 
and he was here with some of his comrades be- 
cause he loved the girl who sang. 

He had met her in a strange way. A aidnth 
before she was traveling with her father and serv- 
ants through the mountains to Rome,-and part 
of his band had stopped the party and had com- 
menced to plunder them. Ferras arrived on the 
scene, and touched by the pure beauty of the girl, 
he allowed them to go unharmed, and even gave 
them escort to the confines of Rome. Between 
the maiden and him had passed a look, and in 
that look was born a love. Bandit though An- 
tonio was, he was a man, and men are men, it 
matters not whether they dwell amid tne purple 
shadows or amid the shadows of great, lone 
mountains. Neither was he as cruel as said re- 
port. He was a robber by training and by force 
of circumstances. For generations his ancestors 
had lived wild, free and savage as eagles that 
dwell amid the clouded crags. Springing from 
such ancestry as this, could one expect him to be 
tame as the men who lived in cities and who 
bowed to man-made law? As well expect the 
lion. 

Antonio had discovered that the people whom 
he had saved from harm were none other than 
the Marchese di Ramoso and his daughter Bea- 
trice. Their family was one of the oldest and 
proudest in Rome, and Beatrice sang in the 
church, because of her beautiful voice and be- 
cause of her love of music’s art. She loved An- 
tonio, even though she knew that he was a bandit, 
for love cares not where it grows; alike it flour- 
ishes in desert sand or hothouse soil. Besides, she 
had breathed to the angels her love, and they had 
smiled to her encouragement. 

The mass was over, and the people were stream- 
ing out into the bright Roman air. Antonio 
waited in the shade; there was danger for him in 
Rome—danger of the garrote, but he cared not ; 
he braved all for one look at the woman he loved 
so passionately. 

She passed down the aisle leaning on her fa- 
ther’s arm. In her eyes shone the light of awak- 
ened love. Antonio’s heart stopped its beating ; 
his instinct told him the light shone for him. 
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She did not see him as she walked slowly by; he 
covered his face with his hands in a sudden emo- 
tion, and when he looked up again she was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was a wild valley, deep in the heart of the 
mountains. Glistening torrents rushed and roared 
down the ravines. Sure-footed deer leaped chasms 
that would dizzy the brain ani blind the eye of 
the daring human who peered into their depths. 
Eagles soared aloft, wolves prowled below. Say- 
age was the valley and savage the vegetation, as 
if Nature had clothed herself with fitting garb. 
The sun shone as it shines but in lands washed 
by Mediterranean waters; shone with a glorious 
unsultry brilliance—a brilliance that fired the 
blood, a brilliance that refreshed. Mountains 
closed around the valley with heaven-piercing 
peaks ; they were as titanic lances, uplifted sen- 
tinels on guard. 

Here lived Antonio Ferras; here was the 
stronghold of the robbers; none could pene- 
trate this fastness—none but the robbers. They 
lived in a primitive way—their wants were few ; 
in fact, these robbers breathed air, ate food and 
covered their skins just like other men. They 
were wilder and healthier—that was all. They 
robbed because their fathers robbed before them, 
because they saw the eagle rob the hawk of its 
prey. If they had lived in cities they might 
have been law-abiding, but deserts and mountains 
breed men peculiar to themselves; eagles are not 
doves. 

Antonio sat on a rock outside of the hut where 
he lived with his mother; his face was buried in 
his hands; he was dreaming, thinking of the 
girl he had seen in the church. Ile was in love, 
deeply in love; but ah! the girl was far above 
him ; she could never be his, for who was he but 
a wild son of the mountain, over whom fell the 
shadow of the garrote ? 

Strange that Antonio should never have thought 
of the garrote in a such way as this till now. He 
had always looked upon it as his true, inevitable 
end; looked upon it without terror, without 
shame. Jad not his father whom he loved 
gasped his last within its clutch ? As all think 
of pitiless coming death, so thought Antonio of 
the garrote. But now he was in love, a feeling 
new to him had come upon him ; to the core of 
his being it penetrated; it melted the savage 
hardness of his nature. Nature to him had 
changed her aspect. All things were trans- 
figured, glorified. The sky was more beautiful ; 
the wild flowers opened their buds and smiled 
sweetly as they drooped their heads toward him ; 
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the little birds flew to him and trilled their 
heavenliest music. The bandit’s soul had been 
purified in love’s crucible, but—the shadow of 
the garrote 

‘‘“My son, what are you thinking of ?” said 
Antonio’s mother, coming out of the hut and lay- 
ing her hand upon his head. 

Antonio rose and kissed her. She was a little, 
bent-down old woman, with hard, piercing eyes 
like Antonio. She had borne many brave, hardy 
lads. All had perished fighting the law but An- 
tonio. He was the only one left, and her love 
had centred upon him. She was proud of him, 
for was he not a fine, brave lad who would pillage 
in the very heart of Rome itself? Mothers love 
sons whether they be bandits or kings. 

“ What ails you, my son ?” she said again, as 
he did not answer; and she took his hand ten- 
derly. 

Her voice was harsh, but through it ran love 
like a thread of purest gold. 

““Oh, mother, I am thinking of the girl whom 
I went to see in Rome.” 

‘©Why think of her, my son? She is not for 
thee. Think of Lisette, of Anita—they will bear 
- thee sons who will become brave bandits like thy- 
self. This girl is of the nobility, while yon—you 
belong to the mountains, my son. Though a 
queen might be proud of such a lad,” she contin- 
ued, softly, ‘ still 4 

«But, mother, she loves me, for when I saw 
her face in the church there was in it the light of 
love, and my heart told me——” 

“Talk not so,” interrupted his mother. ‘ But 
here is Pedro back from Rome ;” and she went 
into the hnt. 

““What news, Pedro ?” asked Antonio, eagerly ; 
and together they talked earnestly. 
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“That will do,” said Antonio, in conclusion ; 
and he left Pedro abruptly and walked quickly 
down the valley. 

He walked with that peculiar free stride that 
belongs but to the robber of the desert or the 
mountain—a stride that belongs but to men who 
know not the meaning of the word “ restraint.” 
Such men as these have the freedom of movement 
of carnivora ere they are captured by man. There 
is about them an indescribable air—an air of vast 
plains of sand, of mountain chains, of torrents, of 
forests, if you will—a savage air. heir nostrils 
are widely dilated ; their gestures are at once free 
and abrupt ; amid men in civilization they stand 
as beings of another species. They live from out 
the pale of civilized law. But they care not. 
They are free. 

On strode Antonio. 


resolve. 
* * * * * * 


In his face was a look of 


The next day a strange, unheard-of thing oc- 
curred in the very heart of Rome. Antonio Fer- 
ras, the terrible Calabrian bandit, bore Beatrice, 
daughter of the Marchese di Ramoso, from the 
altar rail of the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. She was being wedded to the Count di 
Forma, report said against her will. The soldiers 
pursued Ferras and his band vainly. Such a dar- 
ing thing had never happened in the history of 
brigandage before. Rome rang with it. 

* * * * * * 

Deep in the heart of the mountains lives an old 
woman. She weeps—weeps for her son who fled 
years ago from his robber home. 

Yes, Antonio Ferras had fled from Italy with 
the woman he loved. 

Fled from the mountains, the robbers, the 
forests. Fled from the shadow of the garrote. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


By W. E. HW. Lecky. 


Upon the tall clifi’s cloud-wrapt verge 
The lonely shepherd stands, 

And hears the thundering ocean surge 
That sweeps the far-off strands: 


And thinks in peace of raging storms 
Where he will never*be — 

Of life in all its unknown forms 
In lands beyond the sea. 


So in our dreams some glimpse appears, 
Though soon it fades again, 

How other lands or times or spheres 
Might make us other men; 


How half our being lies in trance, 
Nor joy nor sorrow brings, 
Unless the hand of Cireumstancs 
Can touch the latent strings. 


We know not fully what we are, 
Still less what we might be: 
But hear faint voices from the far 
Deep lands beyond the sea. 
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. 
From the mountains, reposeful, their tops all aglow, 


And their evergreen borders still covered with snow, [ 


| I lift up my eyes to the azure-hued sky, 
And know that the coming of birds must be nigh. 


HOW THE BIRDS CAME TO THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


By NELLY Hart WoopwortTu. 


You know precisely what manner of morning it 
was—a wondrous one with the sunshine gilding 
the mountain heights and trying persistently to 
melt the heart of Nature and bring the tears 
to her cold, white face. 

It was the 15th of February. There was a 
glorious prophecy in the air that morning, and 
somebody had carried the news to the birds that 
the Spring was coming. I could ‘hear the music 
of her sea-green plumes winnowing the crimson 
dawn.” But it was a weary waiting before she 
came in sight. It was the black snowbirds (Junco 
hyemalis) that were ringing the golden bells for 
her, thrilling one through and through, so inex- 
pressibly sweet and tender and welcome. The 
sound hovered over the wintry landscape and 
folded it in a soothing embrace; it lifted the 
heart to life again; it fell upon the air with the 
restful peace of a benediction. 

Upon the 14th of the following month the first 
shore lark was seen. It was cold and wintry 
again ; not the faintest shadow before of com- 
ing springful events was perceptible. The birds 
were mostly restricted in their limits to the rail- 
road track and an adjacent barren stretch of land, 
though a single male came under my window and 
walked about with the greatest ease as he gathered 
up the crumbs that are always scattered there. 


He was an elegantly appareled guest, with a 
becoming traveling costume wrought from the 
various fashionable shades of brown and yellow, 
and a happily contrasting sprinkling of black and 
white here and there, which only served to heighten 
the general harmony. <A queer little horn or tuft 
of feathers ended the black bar that lay across the 
forehead, and crescents of the same midnight hue 
ornamented the throat and sides of the head just 
below the eyes. <A tiny flock of these birds rose 
from the railroad track at my approach, and 
rested upon the nearest fence posts, from which 
they launched into the air with a wavy flight and 
a deliciously sweet trilling song following after 
them, like a wave of sweetness threatening every 
now and then to overtake and sweep them away. 
Contrary to all ornithological statements that 
they are restricted further northward in their 
nesting, they have reared their young in this 
region for the last three years. 

I came upon one of these feathered gentlemen 
in July, with his lady and three children, quite 
promising in their lovely ways, but not specially 
beautiful. They were out walking in the high- 
way not many rods from the place where I found 
a shore lark family the year before. The female 
and young were ragged, as indeed Madam Shore 
Lark always is after nesting, but the head of the 
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family was not in bad plumage. ‘Not quite as 
bright and fresh as March saw him, but it may 
have been only by contrast with the wealth of 
color in the surrounding landscape. 

The morning of March 27th was bright, the air 
perceptibly softer, as the spring season was 
opened formally—before noon the welcome notes 
of the first robin sounded. Ie arrived by the 
night train, seemed less wearied and more in a 
singing mood than might have been expected 
after so long a journey, and several times during 
the day I heard him singing. I saw an angel, 
too, that day; no beautiful white angel with a 
light brighter than the sun reflected from every 
feather, but a frail little seraph that was quite as 
welcome —the first long-looked-for bluebird ! 
There was a suspicion of them the previous day, 
a mere momentary glimpse—the shadow from a 
bluebird’s wing had flitted by my window. 
Each invested with a joyful interest, the shad- 
ows now began sweeping across the lawn, the 
little dark spots that move so rapidly across the 
landscape and teach us to look up if we would 
understand their meaning and note the loveliness 
that lies above them. Nature’s heart grows light 
and joyful as the shadowy fleckings chase each 
other over the fields, and the song of the first 
bluebird gives notice that the miracle of spring 
is drawing nearer. 

Three days later the first song sparrow sang. 
The air was thick with falling snow, which melted 
as soon as it touched the ground, but with won- 
derful elasticity of spirits the song rang on, though 
the gusts of wind fluffed his feathers up over his 
head and almost made him turn a somersault in 
the midst of his singing. Scattering crumbs be- 
neath the piazza attracted his attention, and the 
tempting lunch was fully appreciated. He came, 
too, to the window sill for the same purpose, and 
as I write he comes again, his little bright eyes 
glancing toward me, and with a half-trusting, 
half-fearful look he accepts the favor. 

Though the snow had mostly disappeared from 
the valley, it still lay deep upon the mountains, 
and when the sunny days were succeeded by the 
rains the river began rising slowly. The ice 
wasted gradually day by day, and setting out 
upon its journey to the lake, meekly wended its 
way with no dangerous roar and rushing. By 
evening the broad meadows lay deep beneath the 
swelling river; it crawled leisurely farther up the 
land, folded the little brook within its broad 
arms, and not a shining ripple marked the place 
where it had frolicked and sported. The willowy 
fringe, which still told its story, was mirrored in 
the placid lake; the delicate tracery of the out- 
lined branches like gigantic maidenhair ferns 
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quivering in sympathy with the leaning tracery, 
while over all the venerable elms held their arms 
outstretched in ceaseless blessing. There is such 
an overflow of affection in the nature of the elm! 
With what marvelous grace they lean to those who 
love them! And did two of these ever stand side 
by side without clasping hands and twining their 
arms about each other ? 

The moonlight found the flooded yalley resting 
beneath the melted snows; the river crept slowly 
landward till it paused beneath my window, glis- 
tened and fairly threw back the reflected moon- 
light. Before morning the air grew cooler, and 
snows succeeded the rain. 

Our colored brethren, the blackbirds, came on 
the early morning train via the elevated railroad, 
a most inopportune arrival, for they just had a 
chance to say ‘‘Good morning” when the wind 
took after them, and the snow followed it up, 
until they must have felt it, literally, a chilling 
reception. 

During the 4th and 5th a deep, heavy snow 
covered all the beautiful April land ; the streets 
were not only a slough, but a veritable Slough of 
Despond ; and this is how my neighbors accepted 
the situation : Instead of mourning, they sung 
their way through the cold, cheerless day, just as 
some people sing their way through life, and I 
fancied we might.all do well to imitate their 
serenity under adverse circumstances. 

The shore larks, juncos and sparrows went hur- 
rying about their morning errands, and were all, 
including a forlorn blue jay who was seeking 
notoriety by telling a dramatic tale, invited with 
kindly hospitality into the song sparrow’s store- 
house, where they helped themselves without 
further ceremony. Perhaps the recording bird 
angel has written the beautiful deed in the golden 
volume ! 

The robins disappeared as if by magic. They 
hid away in the thick evergreen woods, doubtless ; 
but when the snow yielded to the seductive in- 
fluences—the melting glances—of the sun, they 
sang again in the early morning. When April 
6th was ushered in there was a plainly apparent 
change. For the robin ladies arrived eleven days 
after their liege lords came to town, and the con- 
sequent hurry and bustle of the day was followed 
by a grand serenade in their honor. Give us a 
spring without its blossoms, a summer without 
its golden sunshine, an autumn without its shin- 
ing harvest, but never a robin without a vesper 
song! I heard the first plaintive notes ringing 
from the top of the tallest elm where the mag- 
nificent soloist (I thought I had never seen one 
so brightly clothed before) had climbed to voice 
the tender, melodious story. 
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Meanwhile the birds were becoming locally 
distributed ; song meteors kept bursting in the 
sky; bright, scintillating flashes and sparkles 
came crackling and spluttering down and falling 
all over the flocks of blackbirds! In a few days 
the chippy sparrows joined the ranks, and a pair 
of grass finches, bearing their white flag of truce, 
were roaming about the garden. 

April 11th a flock of cedar birds whispering 
drearily among themselves, mostly males with 
the conspicuous crests and velvety plumage, 
haunted the maples, while the 14th saw the first 
phoebe safely into harbor. As the male flew from 
the telegraph wire to the side of his mate he re- 
peated in easy succession four or five soft, low, 
musical notes, unlike the orthodox ‘‘ phabe ”—a 
pleasing strain I hear rarely in early spring, when 
the burden of the day is lightest. 

Upon the morning of the 15th a flock of wild 
geese went screaming northward. It was not the 
first time, however; they had previously made 
and un-made the journey, returning disgusted 
with the inhospitable climate of the great, frozen 
country ! wo great blue herons were also sighted 
flying straight and high, and I saw a handsome 
golden-eyed duck solemnly following the feathered 
procession. 

The frost flowers that had blossomed in such 
loveliness while a world was sleeping were seen 
no more; the chilling, pitiless mornings when, 


Wakened to life, the tiniest seed 
Becomes a flashing jewel weed, 


and the myriad branches of the willows became 
no longer a sparkling pearl and diamond mystery. 
Lingering snows upon the mountains again raised 
the ambition of the river, and the grass was 
greening rapidly. 

The 18th was delightfully clear and warm; a 
morning when spring bursts to life not only in 
nature, but in the heart as well, and the hearts of 
sinner and saint alike must be white and spotless, 
for they could not harbor an impure thought in 
so pure an atmosphere. 

A marvelous strain arose from the apple trees, 
which was chanted and repeated by a whole bat- 
talion of the junco procession. It was such a 
comforting, satisfying song, as though each indi- 
vidual bird were wearing a sprig of heart’s-ease in 
his bosom! The air seemed interlaced with their 
numberless songs; the whole earth roofed and 
crowned with a musical twitter. The very morn- 
ing grew still to listen, until in melting measures 
the strain died away in a momentary silence. 

The wood thrush was abroad that day—the blue- 
birds will come to you; you must go to the woods 
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to know the thrushes! Before this Nature had 
been listlessly turning over the leaves of her won- 
derful book, as if she hardly expected to come 
upon anything interesting, when the bracing tonic 
of the perfect day gave her fresh interest and an 
impetus to go to work in a more determined man- 
ner. How noiselessly she opened each leaf, half 
expecting that some one might steal away the 
happy secret that is hidden between the covers of 
the old-fashioned volume! She ignores the fact 
that her methods are enveloped in mystery, her 
reading room well hidden from observation. No 
interruptions there to interfere with her well- 
ordered adjustment of times and seasons! Her 
simple directions are intelligible only to her chil- 
dren. She whispered to the alders, and they 
hung out tueir brown catkins, and deep in the 
woods the shadows moved, and the branches 
stirred, and the tender leaves went dancing to 
the tune of the thrushes. For the hermit soon 
followed, exhaling its delicious aroma of song— 
the condensed fragrance of all bird music. 

It is the spirituality and serenity of the strain 
that characterizes the fascination exercised over 
the hearer; a strangely sympathetic vein, a sor- 
rowful longing for some unattainable bliss; a 
pathos and depth and richness acquired only by 
contact with that earthly heaven—the green 
woods. Whenever I enter their glorious soli- 
tudes, the gentle harmonies of color, the marvel- 
ous beauties laid bare to the sympathetic sens2, 
and pausing upon the threshold to listen to the 
thrushes’ anthem, there comes to me the rushing 
thought: Earth is not ; heaven is, and this ? 
—surely this is the song of its welcoming angel. 
It is the prayer of the soul for all it has missed on 
earth. 

Within this sylvan border land the air was heavy 
with the balmy odors and the dews still sparkled, 
though noon had faded, and following up the 
woodman’s brown, leaf-strewn path, bordered by 
flowers and ferns and creeping vines that chal- 
lenged the world for loveliness, I found a little 
hamlet where the thrushes, with exquisite taste, 
had established themselves, and left the gates 
wide open that led into the land. It was a full 
month later that the divine music of the hermit 
thrush was answered by the sobbing of the wood 
pewee—the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
and voicing in its song the sorrowful accents of a 
homesick world. 

By the 20th of April troops of purple finches 
came marching in with no regard to military 
order ; birds with plumage of richest bronze and 


_wine ; with half-crested heads and breasts like a 


full-blown rose—the loveliest flushing shade imag- 
inable. 
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A few had been about for several weeks, and a 
pair were often quarreling in the apple trees, de- 
ciding the disagreement by main strength, and 
singing out loudly and rapturously when the com- 
bat lessened. ‘The notes were thrown out in an ap- 
parently offhand manner, but were really a provo- 
cative to renewed contest in an exhibition of their 
rival powers ; then dashing away through the air 
with a cargo of song, and spilling it out every- 
where on the sunshine about them. Such a 
sweet, melodious carol! ‘‘ sweetness long drawn 
out,” for the song continued until it was merged 
into another rapture ebbing and flowing in sym- 
pathy with the heart of the singer, and telling, 
unconsciously, the beautiful secret of happiness 
and love to all who listened. 

No more great flakes of whirling snow dropped 
down upon the lawn only to be blown to sea by 
the next breezes ; the great robe of the sky was 
bordered with feather 
bands of fleecy white- 
ness ; the Spring angel 
had rolled the stone 
away from the tombs 
where the flowers 
were sleeping, and 
the book of Nature 
dropped out the blos- 
soms from _ between 
each fragrant page. 
April’s hysteria was 
nearly over; the 
smiles and tears which 
blended daily; the 
sunbeams. which 
sparkled through the 
rain ; and the aerial river flowed steadily on, and 
birds of all tribes and nations now engaged a 
passage. 

The white-bellied swallows arrived ; the ruby 
and golden crowned kinglets came—those mites 
of birdlings with such expansive voices. The 
white-throated sparrows were ticketed with stop- 
over checks, and lounged about for several days 
before resuming their journey ! 

Their clear, whistling notes ring out with star- 
tling emphasis upon the frosty mornings of April, 
as they rest within the maples, serenely conscious 
of their own uprightness, and refusing to move 
or interrupt their meditations when strongly 
urged to do so by the sparrows. 

The 1st of May was warm and lovely—an Eng- 
lish May day, and all was charming and cheering. 

The golden chariots of the skies swung low, 
and kings and queens, ‘‘ whose dear heads never 
crowned a crown,” and who needed none to assert 
their royal presence, stepped out in imperative 
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haste aad with lasting satisfaction. Bathed in 
the golden glory of Love’s light, their pure, re- 
fined gold seemed gilded over again needlessly 
and in vain! 

These miniature tides of goldfinches left airy 
hieroglyphics here and there as they cleft the 
vibrations of heat and light, and went singing 
their psalm of life, laying special emphasis upon 
the line, ‘Life is #of an empty dream.” It 
might have been a mere iteration of platitudes, 
but who cares ?—it is the most hopeless element 
that the very commonness of Life’s music makes 
us insensible to its sweetness! A thousand melo- 
dies unheard before now arose; clear streams of 
song that seemed to flow forever; cascades of 
kindred sweetness falling from those luminous 
little bodies that seemed to float in an atmosphere 
of glory ; illuminated strains twinkling and flash- 
ing with scintillating beauty told hourly the faith 
in a Love that knows 
no ceasing. 

The broad river. 
sang now in accord 
with the happiness of 
Nature, the swallows 
dipped their shining 
wings upon its sur- 
face, the fishermen 
kingfishers resumed 
their work, the sand- 
pipers fley up and 
down the stream, and 
upon its borders two 
worlds united and 
clasped hands—the 
real and the ideal. 
Earth and air and sky were in accord; the world 
had 


—only slept, 
And, waking, kept 
A tryst with Heaven! 


When the first faint flushes of the dawn trem- 
bled in the east the birds on the upper boughs 
saw the morning in the distance, and made prep- 
arations for its approach in gentle demonstrations 
of satisfaction voiced in a subdued, plaintive ec- 
stasy. ‘‘At their morning devotions,” I said, 
“‘all things praise Him !” As the dawn reddened 
with the splendor of the advancing train these 
accents changed to a more emphatic song; a 
loud, clear, ringing, jubilant trill was the hymn 
of praise succeeding the low, prayerful measures. 

‘Divine !” I exclaim ; and in the evening, when 
the reflected glory of the sunset is lingering in 
pink and purple upon the hills, “and still di- 
viner |” 

The flaming light that marks the presence of 
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the oriole now gleamed amid the verdure of the 
fields and gardens, and the little madam, with 
the highest order of intelligence, was hunting 
precisely the right kind of a bough from which 
to hang her dainty hammock. 

The Canadian fly-catching and the chestnut- 
sided were among the earliest warbler arrivals. 

The 5th of May was noticeably cooler, with an 
unfulfilled prophecy of winter in the air, and 
fluffy blue-yellow-backed warblers were abundant. 
A dignified robin sat half dozing upon the maple 
while they flitted and hopped about him, regard- 
ing them with a look of disgust and disapproval, 
as if he thoroughly despised such little restless 
creatures, and could by no manner of means 
think of associating with them. 

Upon the 8th the vireos and flycatchers were 
home again — they had traveled in company. 
Thoreau asserts that ‘the after life of those who 
have traveled much is very pathetic”; but I 
could detect no pathos in the lives of my little 
friends. They were in specially fine spirits— 
perhaps they were exempt from the general 
assertion ! 

The sylphlike loveliness and the air of refine- 
ment of the vireo family are particularly marked 
and interesting. 

The leaves were expanding rapidly; the bird 
world had gone wild — intoxicated by the winy 
warmth of the air—and went hurrying hither and 


thither upon their numberless errands as though 
there were some imperious necessity and life were 
not half long enough to accomplish all they had 
to do. The woods were at their best: billows of 
verdure, faint, delicate, shadowy green in which 
each symmetrically rounded maple top was a big, 
billowy bowlder. : 

The loveliest surprise came to me that morn- 
ing in a tumbling, tossing gush of song—the first 
wren ripple of the season. I had forgotten how 
intense was the expression of their joy, how like 
a wave of rapture surging upon the air and throb- 
bing out their happiness ; but it all came back in 
& moment as that little throat trembled and 
swelled with the imprisoned song that conld not 
find a way out half fast enough, and nearly 
choked my little neighbor. Now he ran up the 
branches, stopping for a moment to lift his little 
head and peal that silvery trumpet! Then, spy- 
ing ‘‘ Petite’s ”—the flycatcher’s—last year’s nest, 
he rushed impetuously over there, and settling 
down to rest within it, “tried it on” like Dick- 
ens’s little lady who went to church for the same 
purpose. 

Now Petite had only arrived that morning, 
and what with telling us that she had really 
come, enjoying her welcome, and expressing her 
unbounded satisfaction at seeing her home and 
friends again, she had not had time to visit the 
old homestead and see how it had wintered. But 
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when she saw an unknown person sitting there, 
I did not wonder that she was justly indignant ! 
I should feel just the same if I came home from 
a long journey and found some stranger opening 
my wardrobe and trying on my prettiest gowns 
and bonnets, or standing in my front door so 
that I could not enter! Petite was there in a 
twinkling, and hustled him out of the mansion ; 
but, bless me! it didn’t do any good, for the in- 
stant her back was turned he was inside again. 

A funny little warfare went on for some time 
till he spied the hitching post and went over to 
explore the hole where the chain went through. 
In he went and staid several minutes, and as 
there was no pump upon the premises, an article 
dear to the wren heart, he half decided that the 
cozy place would do for building. Perhaps he 
took a little nap in there, he was gone so long. 

‘*Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” I 
thought it a very ill wind when it had broken the 
heart of my handsome maple (soft hearts are 
easier broken, you know), and there were the 
daintiest, most seductive hollows exposed to view. 
When at last the wren stuck his head out from 
the aperture, this charming prospect opened be- 
fore him, and, elated with joy at the discovery, 
he hopped inside, filled his mouth with the de- 
caying wood, reached out his head and dropped a 
mouthful, varying his work meanwhile by stand- 
ing upon the ridgepole of his house and shower- 
ing down cascades of rippling, stirring eloquence 
that would have made a Cicero frantic with envy. 

All that day the flycatcher called to me, echo- 
ing her name, ‘ Petite, Petite.” She was all at 
sea regarding her future abode, but she landed 
happily by and by. She was only waiting for the 
apple blossoms to unfold that she might select a 
site where the lights and shadows were perfectly 
adjusted—the little, shadowy recluse—some vine- 
curtained corner, maybe, from which she could 
look out upon the world or be half buried in a 
pink drift of falling petals. 

Black-throated blue warblers and elegant mag- 
nolias peered from the swinging elm branches, in 
entire disregard to the natural order of ups and 
downs ; and just at sundown a tiny bit of feather- 
ing came to the maple, following every branch 
and exploring it thoroughly from top to root— 
the black-and-white creeping warbler. 

The next morning he was the first person I saw 
as I left myroom. He was looking over the same 
tree again, stopping to follow up the intricate 
network of branches, and being quite as much at 
ease when the usual law of nature was reversed as 
in a more orthodox position. He is smaller than 
the brown creeper, and undoubtedly loves the 
trees aside from their harvest, for he hugs them 
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persistently, the little black-and-white spirit of 
reform ! 

A humming bird, all aweary, rests upon the 
clothesline, and draws his feathers down so 
closely over his feet that you would not know he 
had any understanding save a breast-to-breast one 
with nature’s invisible god, the atmosphere. 


A baby bird in jeweled dress, 
Evanescent loveliness ! 


Redstarts also flashed their fiery wings, and many 
a tiny twig trembled as they rested there for a 
brief moment ; restless souls, forever upon a 
march ! 

Bobolink, the spirit of the meadows, was 
abroad, full of fun and frolic, his song replete 
with the thought that life was but one long holi- 
day. Another voice sounded —“ only a_ little 
sparrow’s,” but not the serene chippy’s, nor the 
faithful, trusting song sparrow’s ; not the field, 
tree, swamp, fox or yellow-winged, but the white- 
crowned, altogether the finest representative of 
the immense sparrow family. 

The others saw and regarded him with extreme 
severity. They were conservatives respecting mil- 
linery, and didn’t approve of the style of his bon- 
net. Chestnuts and browns and grays, with no 
startling black and white innovations, were good 
enough for them, and consequently were becom- 
ing and suitable for everybody ; at least that 
seemed to be the way they reasoned, and larger 
people ofttimes resort to the same sophistry. 
They drove him about with characteristic cour- 
tesy, and profiting by the lesson, he flew to the 
peabrush and chased the goldfinches unmerci- 
fully, carefully scanning the vines to make sure 
that everyone had been ousted. 

Meanwhile the flycatchers introduced their 
relatives, Traill’s and the yellow-sided, and the 
kingbird was urging his cause with the usual vim 
and odious egotism. After all, it has no unwhole- 
some influence. He only looks at life from a 
broad, philosophical basis, though it result in a 
continuous indictment of his neighbor’s rights ! 

True to their watery instincts, they made their 
nest just under the roof in the tin eave spouts, 
where every shower must have made them conscious 
that, at the best, life is but a comedy of errors. 
In spite of discouraging aquatic conditions that 
would have dampened the spirits of a less viva- 
cious bird, they brought out a lovely group of 
fledgelings, watching over their débué with a 
charming interest and tenderest solicitude. 

The kingbird’s is one of the fairest of all bird 
babies ; the soft gray coloring of the infant blend- 
ing in matchless harmony with the clear pure 
white—none of the intermingling of shade that 
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is so prominent in most young bird families. In- 
deed, they correspond to those bright, entertain- 
ing children who are always a fascination and 
reflect such credit upon their parentage ! 

Catbirds, dressed with artistic elegance and 
with an air of intentional smartness, were fash- 
ioning their nests; the early birds were at last 
“at home,” their songs far-sounding, deep, clear 
and sweet, and the music of life was at its best, 
surpassingly full, rich and melodious. 

The 1st of June was exceedingly warm; the 
trees were a glory of greenness, each separate leaf 
a miracle work wrought in polished emerald, and 
from ten thousand times ten thousand living 


altars ascended the perfumed incense of the blos- ° 


som time—the angel of the apple bloom was swing- 
ing her pink-lined censer above the earth. As 
the sunshine lingered lovingly to kiss the delicate 
flowers it gilded the edges of the leaves in lines of 
dancing, tossing, leaping light that multiplied 
continually in a wild chaos of golden sunshine, 
fragrance, brightest light and tenderest shadow. 

Whenever the breezes set a tune a-playing, 
stimulated by some mad impulse the pink petals 
hurled themselves down into the mystery under- 
neath them, or drifted skyward momentarily only 
to come rushing to earth, like little bars of color 
music rising and falling in purest flow. 

The dearest little caller was waiting patiently 
in the pear tree for me that morning, and hurry- 
ing ont, my approach was stealthily conducted 
lest he might be frightened away through mis- 
construing my intentions. 

‘‘ Dear little Twitter,” I said, ‘I hope I have 
not kept you waiting ; it was lovely in you to call 
so early ;” and I paused a few feet away to admire 
his fearless trustfulness. Imagine my surprise 
when the greeting was answered in the softest, 
smoothest, gentlest tones imaginable, at the same 
time stepping out from behind his leaf-latticed 
windows and coming nearer to satisfy himself 
what manner of creature I might be. In the 
hush of the succeeding silence, brought about 
through admiring appreciation of the genial 
stranger, he did his best to reassure me. The 
sweet, seductive notes that followed were readily 
construed: ‘Don’t be afraid of me; I won’t 
hurt you. Come nearer and see how pretty I 
am !” 

Responding gratefully to the invitation, I stood 
beside him, continuing to the best of my ability a 
conversation in which he found a fund of enter- 
tainment, twittering out his applause in the most 
exquisitely soothing, sunshiny, silver ripples. 

He was evidently some one of the sparrow rela- 
tives, which one I could never determine, since 
the most careful search failed to locate him. 
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Perhaps he was some frank, open-hearted youth 
unused to the ways of the world, whose feathers 
had not yet assumed the tints of maturity, though 
the song was rounded and full as a prima donna’s, 
and infinitely reposeful and soothing. 

By the 20th of the month the oriole mansion 
in the elm had become a scene of the direst con- 
fusion. The children were outgrowing their 
surroundings; large and strong enough to see 
something of the world, they were constantly 
tclling their satisfaction at its marvelous beauty. 
Such hurry! such bustle and hasting to and fro 
on the parents’ part to complete the preparations 
for their launch upon life’s journey! So many 
sons and daughters to be ‘ brought out” at once 
necessarily filled their hearts with anxiety lest it 
should not be attended with becoming ceremony. 

A cold rain was falling upon the 24th, and the 
first installment from the ‘‘ upper stories” came 
to grief. The most promising child, the heir 
presumptive, was shrieking from the grass, and 
as I rescued him another began to call, a delicate, 
little creature already chilled and weakened. The 
bonnie lassie soon departed this life, and her de- 
mise was speedily followed by the first—the child 
wha bade so fair to keep up the beautiful tradi- 
tions of the family. 

As if to fill the place of my departed guests, an 
elcgant black-billed cuckoo came to me that day, 
but the poor bird was dying from the cruel wound 
of some thoughtless sportsman. A few more 
tremors thrilled this little bronze edition of life, 
and the coral circle of the eyelids lessened and 
closed forever! Miracles of color lingered upon 
the satin cloak and wings of the fairy stranger ; 
tints of bronze and amber, green and brown; 
gathered sunlight, beauty of growing grasses, 
brown woods, gleaming star and frowning sky 
intermingled. 

The matronly, stay-at-home summer yellow 
bird now became all at once a distinctive person- 
ality. There was evidently some unusual demand 
for vigilance ; she dashed against every bird that 
entcred the garden, flew at them, and made them 
run at her pleasure. The aldermanic robin was 
the only exception. Merely ignoring his fair 
neighbor, he resumed his balance as she dashed 
up to him unexpectedly, and kept an eye upon 
her ever after. He might have admired her cour- 
age; doubtless he comprehended the fact that 
there were little birds to be protected only at the 
cost of ceaseless watchfulness. 

Upon the 24th of June I visited a neighborhood 
where I had previously met a distinguished 
stranger who was not indifferent, happily, to ex- 
tending his acquaintance. It was the loggerhead 
shrike, who, like the shore larks and the white- 
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crowned sparrows, had upset all former family 
customs, and settled down among the Green 
Mountains as an ordinary, law-abiding citizen. 
We was not at home. The following day wee 
friends who had previously shared the intimacy 
brought the intelligence that his lordship’s train 
was in, and calling again, the queer proprietors of 
the thorn bush withdrew from their abiding place 
to an adjacent maple, where, by way of welcome, 
they barked and whined as if some invisible hand 
were stirring up a nest of puppies. 

Meadow larks were abundant in their vicinity, 
persons of elegant leisure now that their working 
season was over, while the leisurely shrikes, born 
in some Castle of Indolence, had yet to begin. 

The air was insufferably warm. A single sgar- 
let tanager rose from the fence rails and flew 
slowly over the dry fields where the hot pulses of 
the day were beating in feverish unrest. The 
cattle were silent, the tinkle of the sheep bells 
was dreamy and far away. A single loop of 
song the oriole dropped—a mere stitch from the 
web he had been weaving; the shining of his 
twinkling stars gleamed through the leaves like 
the gorgeous hues of some marvelous sunset. 
How warm his colors were ! how harmonious with 
the belongings of the heated summer day! Al- 
ready the grand inflorescence of song was fading ; 
already the short stories had succeeded the tones 
strong with emotion and tremulous with love. 

A pensiveness was stealing over nature in which 
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most of the friendly birds sympathized. The 
song sparrow’s bright, sunshiny faith was too 
deep-rooted to be undermined so soon ; still he 
sang as earnest in message and delivery as is the 
way of the family—true-hearted creatures who 
allow no shadows in their song sky. 

The catbird, wearied of its limitations, moved 
his young household from the hillside to the gar- 
den, where they gorged themselves upon the rip- 
ening fruits. He was no beggar, however, pay- 
ing lavishly in that vesper song throbbing with 
sweetness, and especially beautiful now that the 
early birds had become morose and silent. 

The winding river slackened its pace; the hurry 
was over; a dreamy peace, a restful, hushed har- 
mony succeeded the rushing, hurrying tide. No 
hurry now. The stream may pause to dream of 
fuller days, to linger lovingly upon the fair re- 
flections within its placid bosom where two worlds 
clasped hands, gazing long into each other's faces 
and loath to turn away. 

Enthusiastic still, the catbird sang to the sun- 
set—a marvel of glory, the west banded with soft 
green and flaming orange. Such musicof color ! 
such delicacy of hue! such quality of tone and 
shade! Flushing, trembling, palpitating as if 
some velvet wind fanned the flame and imparted 
its soft consistency to the cloud mass, it hung 
above the world, the very soul of color, a flower of 
the sky, its golden petals glistening with the re- 
flected light of heaven. 


PRAEGER’S LIFE OF WAGNER.* 


THE promise conveyed in the title, ‘“‘ Wagner 
as I Knew Him,” has been ably fulfilled in the 
volume by the late Ferdinand Praeger, himself a 
composer and musician of considerable ability. 
He was Wagner’s friend of many years’ standing, 
and during the early history of the Wagnerian 
movement was his principal champion in Eng- 
land. They were fellow townsmen, born within 
two years of each other at Leipsic. They had 
much in common, and corresponded for some 
years, their acquaintance having commenced in 
1843, through the intermediary of August Roeckel, 
of Dresden. When Wagner visited England in 
1855 it was to Praeger’s house he went, and they 
met for the first time. A few hours after his ar- 
rival the enthusiastic Wagner exclaimed: “ Au- 
gust was right ; we shall understand each other 
thoroughly.” Thus the friendship was cemented, 
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and it continued with renewed force until the 
great poet composer died. 

There have been many lives of Richard Wagner 
written, but few will command more interest than 
the one now published. ‘There is scarcely a dull 
page in it. The master’s character is vividly por- 
trayed, his faults are not excused, his foibles are 
not hidden ; when praise has been due it has been 
given, and the book bears the impress of a consci- 
entious desire to give to the world a truthful his- 
tory, one which should be of service to genera- 
tions yet unborn. It is no great literary work : 
there are many faults of expression and grammar, 
and errors in dates ; but these might easily have 
been corrected if those towhom Mr. Praeger con- 
signed his work had cared todo so. He tells us 
that Wagner as a little boy was sickly, and up to 
the age of nine music lessons he had none, while 
he himself says that he certainly was not a musical 
prodigy. The first faint indication of musical 
talent was his strumming, on the piano, the 
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bridal chorns from ‘Der Freischutz,” at the age 
of eight years and four months, which caused his 
stepfather to say, ‘‘Has he perhaps a talent for 
music ?” At his school he early attracted notice 
by his ready speech and sarcasm. As to his per- 
sonal appearance, he was below the middle height, 
and, like most undersized men, held himself 
erect. He had a superabundance of animal spir- 
its, well seconded by his active frame, which led 
him often into harebrained escapades, and he be- 
came known in the Dresden school as the best 
tumbler and somersault turner. The skill ac- 
quired in his youth was not forgotten in after 
years, and the author says: “I remember full 
well, one day, when we were sitting together in 
the drawing room at Tribschen, on a sort of otto- 
man, talking over the events of the years gone by, 
when he suddenly rose and stood on his head 
upon the ottoman. At the very moment he was 
in that inverted position the door opened and 
Mme. Wagner entered. Her surprise and alarm 
were great, and she hastened forward, exclaiming : 
‘Ah! liebe Richard, Richard ? Quickly recover- 
ing himself, he reassured her of his sanity, ex- 
plaining that he was only showing Ferdinand he 
could stand on his head at sixty, which was more 
than the said Ferdinand could do. This was a 
ridiculous incident, but strikingly illustrative of 
the ‘ Wagner as I knew him.’” 

His resolve to become a musician was made 
when he was about fifteen years old. The first 
time he heard Becthoven’s symphonies was at the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic; he had heard 
Haydn, Mozart, and earlier writers ; but a new 
world dawned upon him, and from that date his 
future career was decided. Henceforth, he, too, 
would be a musician. 

Wagner’s first visit to England was in 1839, 
his age being twenty-six. He had left Riga ina 
sailing vessel for London, en route for Paris; he 
was accompanied by his wife and a big dog, and 
staid eight days. In 1855 he returned to con- 
duct the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
owing to the resignation of Costa. Mr. Praeger, 
through the instrumentality of M. Sainton, the 
eminent violinist, induced the directors of the 
society to offer the appointment to Richard Wag- 
ner: At that time there was a strong and bitter 
fecling of animosity entertained by the bulk of 
the musical press for what were then known of 
the musical tendencies and opinions of Wagner. 
Mr. Praeger gives a very interesting account of 
the new conductor’s reception at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, and of the adverse opinions held 
by his critics, which Mr. Praeger, admirable critic 
as he himself was, knew well how to gauge. How- 
ever, at the first rehearsal, Wagner conquered the 
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band by his diplomacy and undoubted skill; ‘‘ at 
the end he was applauded heartily, and henceforth 
the band followed implicitly his directions.” 

Wagner’s love of animals is well known. He 
has introduced them frequently into his musical 
dramas. Mr. Praeger had the courage to remon- 
strate with him on one occasion upon the Iudi- 
crous effects produced by animals on the stage. 
When Wagner first visited London he brough’ 
over a large dog as his companion, and on his 
second visit he made friends with a large black 
Norwegian dog belonging to Mr. Praeger, took 
him under his own especial care, and as long as 
he remained in London the two were inseparable. 
It was Wagner’s custom to go daily to Regent’s 
Park to feed the ducks with French rolls ordered 
for the purpose. ‘‘ There was a swan, too, that 
came in for much of Wagner’s affection. It was 
a regal bird, and fit, as the master said, to draw 
the chariot of Lohengrin.” He had a favorite 
dog named Peps, which is often referred to, and of 
whom it used to be said that he helped him to com- 
pose ‘‘ Tannhauser.” The dog, whose constant 
place was at his master’s feet while Wagner was 
composing at the piano, would sometimes howl 
piteously. ‘Then Wagner would address his 
eloquent critic with, ‘What ! it does not suit you ?? 
and shaking the animal’s paw, would say, quoting 
Puck, ‘Well, I will do thy bidding gently.’” One 
of the most touching passages in the book occurs 
in Wagner’s account of the death of Peps in his 
arms. ‘I cried incessantly, and since then have 
felt bitter pain and sorrow for the dear friend of 
the past thirteen years, who ever worked and 
walked with me. It has clearly taught me that 
the world exists only in our hearts and concep- 
tions.” 

As a pianist Wagner was always clumsy, and 
when joked about his fingering would reply, “ I 
play a great deal better than Berlioz,” who, it 
should be stated, could not play at all. Wagner 
composed at the piano, pounding it and singing 
in a voice peculiarly loud and harsh. This piano 
was his sketchbook, and Mr. Praeger says he 
dressed in an elegant, loose dressing gown, taking 
at intervals large quantities of scented snuff. 
When singing, the more impassioned he became 
the more frequent the snuff taking. ‘‘He did 
not care for snuff,” but ‘‘his insatiable nature 
yearned for the enjoyment of all the supposed 
luxuries of life.” Wagner’s love of luxuries is 
said to have been shown by his predilection for 
silk underclothing, silk-lined coats, and traveling 
first-class, even when his finances were at a low 
ebb. He experienced not the slightest pleasure 
in smoking, but he said: ‘Other people find 
pleasure in smoking, then why should not I ?” 


THE CHURCH OF OVERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM. 


TULIP CULTIVATION IN HOLLAND. 


By J. Hoynck VAN PAPENDRECHT. 


Ir is stated that bulb growing about Iaarlem 
is over three hundred yearsold already. Some of 
the wealthy burghers of that ancient city (then 
the second in importance of Holland, Dordrecht 
being the first) possessed ground and gardens out- 
side the town walls where they used to rest after 
their day’s work in warehouse, workshop, or 
countinghouse. Through their trade with the 
Levant they imported bulbs of rare flowers, and 
so were able to grow these themselves and adorn 
their gardens with them. Though the means of 
transport were of course very bad and few, the 
bulbs were comparatively easily sent over, being 
able to remain packed for several months. The 
first bulbs which came to Holland were probably 
‘presents from Eastern merchants. ‘The hyacinth 
was thus imported in 1557, and the tulip a couple 
of years later. 

As on prints engraved in 1612 bulb flowers are 
represented, it is likely they were already grown 
in Jarge numbers to be considered of importance. 

About that period it became fashionable among 
the ladies at the French court to wear flowers 
in their bodices. At the season when tulips were 
blooming these were most sought after, and Haar- 
lem possessed the rarest and most brilliantly 
colored specimens. So the demand from France 
was the origin of the bulb trade, which has so 
greatly developed since. The gallant French cav- 
aliers were not afraid of paying high prices for 
new or rare combinations of colors. 

Cultivating tulips became profitable, and the 
number of growers, actuated now by the desire of 


making money, and not by mere pleasure, rapidly 
increased. Unhappily, so many flowers were 
wanted that the number of bulbs sold far sur- 
passed that of bulbs existing. Prices became 
ridiculously high. In one town of Holland 
10,000,000 of gulden (about $4,165,000) were 
spent in tulips in one year. 

The “‘ windhandel,” or, as we should call it, 
“boom,” lasted from 1634 till 1637. Then prices 
fell, but the bulb commerce was firmly founded 
and went on flourishing. The only demand at 
that time was from the owners of gardens and 
collectors of rare flowers. The number of these 
amateurs decreased in the course of time, but the 
demand increased when people found out that 
bulb flowers could be kept in houses during the 
winter. Hyacinths, in particular, became very 
popular. When railroads came, it became possi- 
ble to transport even cut flowers. 

The district in which bulb flowers are grown 
lies in the western part of Holland, between Alk- 
maar and Leyden, with Haarlem for its centre. 
It lies just behind the ‘‘duinen,” or range of 
sand hills, running along the North Sea coast. 
The tourist traveling in that part of the kingdom 
in spring can enjoy the sight of the flower fields 
from the railway carriage. Brilliant streaks of 
yellow, pink, crimson, red and purple make the 
vast plains gay. More is to be seen of them still 
on a walk through-the country near Haarlem, and 
in the villages of Overveen, Bloemendaal, Heem- 
stede and Bennebroek. These villages form a 
pleasant contrast to the desolate, treeless plains 
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CANAL THROUGH THE BULB FIELDS. 


south of Leyden and 
north of Alkmaar, 
where nothing but 
grass and water 
is to be seen. One 
of the sketches 
shows a view along 
the canal between 
Haarlem and Over- 
veen. St. Bavo’s, 
the cathedral where 
the big organ is, is 
visible in the back- 
ground. Two other 
sketches respective- 
ly depict a canal 
through the bulb 
fields and the 
Overveen Church, 
with the ‘‘duinen ” 
in the background. The reason why the above- 
mentioned district is the best for bulb growing is 
this: The bulbs want a very light, dry, sandy soil 
for themselves and a moist one for their roots. 
Now the peaty, moist soil of Western Holland has 
a thin layer of sand blown over it from the sand 
hills by the sea wind, and where this layer is too 
thin the necessary sand is easily added. 

In 1882 about 600 hectares of ground consisted 
of bulb fields. On thirty-eight per cent. of this 
surface hyacinths were grown; on thirty-four per 
cent., tulips; and on the remaining twenty-eight 
per cent., other bulb flowers. Now about 800 
hectares have been converted into bulb fields. 

Some of the larger firms of florists also grow 


bulbs from warm-temperate climates— 
from the Cape of Good Hope, for in- 
stance—in pits and conservatories, and 
from tropical climates in stoves. Some 
of the florists have especially beautiful 
collections of amaryllis, and supply the 
whole civilized world with them. The 
outdoor flowers bloom in spring, from 
March till about the middle of May; 
the flowers in conservatories aml stoves 
bloom in summer or in autumn. 

On the whole, Haarlem, with its 
flowers, its beautiful organ, its number 
of old, quaint houses and picturesque 
streets, telling their tales of hard fight- 
ing and hard times ; its picture gallery, 
with paintings by Franz Hals and other 
good Dutch artists, is one of the most 
interesting and most typical of Dutch 
places the foreigner can wish to see, 
and one of the first he should visit. 
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‘““HE IS INTENT ON HIS WORK OF MENDING SOMETHING ABOUT HIS SHIP.” 


SHERWIN’S CLOCK. 


By HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 


my friend Sherwin, Fortune seem- 
ed prodigal of her favors. His 
home was beautiful with pict- 
ures, bronzes, pottery and cu- 
rios ; yet, notwithstanding this 
lavish display, there was an ach- 
ing void in the owner’s bosom, 
and a corresponding emptiness 
on the second landing of his 
. handsome staircase, for which 
he craved a tall, old-fashioned 
clock. 

On numerous occasions he 
had poured into my sympathetic 
ear the doleful tale of his fruit- 
less quest, besides pressing me 
into service now and then, dur- 
ing his investigations amid the miscellaneous rub- 
bish of some “old curiosity shop,” until, in a 
spirit of self-defense, I began to feel a particular 
desire to supply this one longed-for article. 

The opportunity seemed likely to present itself 
when I was sent out by my business firm on a 
collecting trip which would take me through 
several of the quiet rural districts of the State. 

Late one afternoon, some two weeks after I had 
started out, I noticed that a threatening storm was 


rapidly approaching, and as I was on the turn- 
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pike, apparently at a distance from any habita- 
tion, I urged my horse into a brisk trot. 

At last I saw a house across the fields, and while 
the deep-voiced thunder grew more menacing I 
hasty opened a gate leading into a woodland, and 
rode along an avenue which brought me to a 
low, rambling brick building with a long porch 
in front. 

An imperative ‘ Hello!” brought to the win- 
dow a lady in black, and a moment latcr a young 
man and a negro boy came around the corier of 
the house. 

On asking for shelter for the night I received 
a cordial invitation to alight, the boy taking my 
horse, while the young man conducted me into 
the house. 

The lady whom I had seen at the window met 
us in the hall, and was introduced by my guide 
as his mother, Mrs. Richards. 

She took me into the family room, where a fire 
was burning brightly on the hearth—a most wel- 
come greeting in my present chilled condition. 
A gay rag carpet gave a cheerful, homelike ap- 
pearance to the scene, while the furniture was o7 
that antiquated type which at once suggested to 
me the possibility of findir.s here the coveted old- 
fashioned timekeeper. 

We had to pass througn a back hall to reach 
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the room intended for my accommodation ; and 
when I was shown to it, a little before supper, in 
this hall, sure enough, there stood a tall clock, 
grim and stately, against the wall, its round white 
face shining out from the dark cherry case as if 
‘Time were in his coffin. 

As I paused, the young man, thinking I wished 
to note the hour, remarked : 

«‘ That has been silent a long time.” 

«TI should think this was too useful an article 
to stand thus idle, without fulfilling its duty,” I 
replied. 

“IT am not so sure but its duty has been ful- 
filled,” he answered, seeing that I was interested 
in the piece of furniture. ‘‘At any rate,” he 
added, ‘‘it has rested from labor for about thir- 
teen years, and is likely to be idle for some time 
to come.” 

«Why so ?” I asked. 

“* Well, it stopped under very peculiar circum- 
stances, and, I must confess, we are slightly su 
perstitious regarding the matter, and so have not 
disturbed it since that memorable night it ceased 
to run.” 

I would have questioned him further had he 
not interrupted me. 

“‘T am afraid you will not be ready for supper 
if we talk longer at present. Later this evening 
I am sure my mother will readily give you the 
history of the clock, if you desire to hear it, along 
with some other events connected with the affair, 
which are both strange and interesting, as well as 
true.” 

After supper, when we were seated around the 
fire in the cozy family room, I asked to hear the 


history of the dumb old clock, and Mrs. Richards, 


kindly consenting, told me the following story, 
while outside in the stormy night the wind swept 
around the house in fitful gusts, and drove the 
cold March rain against the windows noisily—an 
accompaniment most appropriate for the recital 
of such a grewsome tale. 

«Several years ago,” said she, ‘“‘a gentleman 
by the name of Harman owned this house. He 
was a widower with only one child, a little boy 
near the age of my own son. 

‘‘ Shortly after Mrs. Harman’s death her hus- 
band, who was in bad health himself, sent for the 
only two relatives he had living, a middle-aged 
woman and her son, almost grown, both of whom 
made this their home, and undertook the man- 
agement of the farm. 

‘¢Some months later Mr. Harman himself died, 
after making this kinswoman guardian of his 
child, and leaving her a smal] annuity. 

«At this period we livea on an adjoining farm, 
and as the tio families had heen neiehhboriug for 
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a long time past, of course I saw a good deal of 
these newcomers. , . 

““Mrs, Clem was a bright, sprightly woman, and 
an excellent worker, and she seemed to take a 
greater liking to me than to any of the other 
neighbors, though I’m sure I don’t know for what 
reason. 3 

‘‘ Nearly two years after Mr. Harman’s death 
I was greatly startled at my work one morning by 
the news that little Willie Harman had been found 
drowned. 

“‘I hurried over here as fast as possible, and 
found that the news was indeed true. His poor 
little dripping body, with matted, yellow hair, was 
a pitiful sight to see. 

“It seems that he had a toy boat, which young 
Clem had made for him, and which he was in the 
habit of sailing around the edge of a small pond 
just a short distance from the house. 

‘“‘He had gone to the pond, as was frequently 
the case when he tired of the house, and had 
taken his boat along in his arms; but not re- 
turning after some little time, Mre. Clem grew 
alarmed, and sent one of the hands, who had 
come in from the fields, to look for him, where- 
upon he was found in the water a short distance 
from the edge, while the boat, no longer held in 
check by the string he had tied to it, had floated 
out to the centre. 

“‘T learned that Mrs. Clem was in her own 
room, so J went there immediately, and rapped 
at the door. I waited a few moments and list- 
ened. ‘here was only deep and unbroken si- 
lence within. Then I gave a second rap, more 
decided than the first. 

““*Who is it ? asked a voice, so husky and 
changed that, for a time, I did not think it was 
Mrs. Clem who had spoken. 

““When I called my name she came at once te 
the door, but did not open it, and spoke to me 
from the other side. 

“¢¢ Was it not a fearful accident ? she cried, in 
the same husky voice, so different from her usual 
pleasant tones. ‘I am completely prostrated.’ 

«°< Yes,’ I answered, ‘it is very dreadful ; but 
can I not do something for you ” 

«©*Oh, no; I only want to be left quite alone 
for awhile. I shall feel better by and by. If 
you will kindly attend to things for me, and di- 
rect the servants what to do, I shall be so grate- 
ful to you. Even Herbert is not here to see to 
matters.’ 

“Herbert, her son, just verging into manhood, 
and in whom all the affections of his mother were 
centred, had gone to town on some business, and 
was expected back in a short time. 

“*Mrs. Clem did not leave her room that entire 
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morning, nor even taste the food I had carried to 
her at noon. She was growing more composed, 
though, she said. 

“After dinner I took a seat in the front porch, 
to rest a little. Several of the other neighbors 
had gone away, some promising to come back 
and sit up that night. 

“As I sat there, alone and sorrowful, the noise 
of creaking wheels caught my ears, and looking 
down the avenue, I saw a wagon, in which there 
were two or three men, slowly approaching. 

*“T cannot tell why—perhaps it was really a 
presentiment, and the coming event had cast its 
dark shadow before — but, at all events, a chill 
crept over me the very moment I caught sight 
of the clumsy vehicle. 

“T need only say that the inanimate object, 
carefully covered from sight, and which these 
men bore slowly into the hall and placed by the 
side of the little dead boy, was the mangled re- 
mains of Herbert Clem, which had been found at 
the foot of a cliff, under the wreck of a broken 
buggy. A frightened and unmanageable horse 
had caused it. What a series of calamities had 
befallen this unfortunate household! Never 
shall I forget it. 

“What a sad sight it was—the little yellow- 
haired boy, so pretty in his quiet rest, like some 
fair picture; and the young man, so terribly 
mangled, his features marred by numerous 
wounds ; both lying side by side in yonder hall ! 

“©<¢Oh, what a house of dark misfortunes this 
has become!’ I cried, in my great sympathy. 
‘How shall I ever break the dreadful tidings to 
his poor mother ? She will not be able to bear it 
after this first great shock.’ 

“I had scarcely finished speaking when the 
housegirl, who, with sponge and water, was wash- 
jing away the blood from the face of the young 
man, gave a little cry, and looked toward the 
stairway just back of me. 

‘*Before I could turn my head a scream such 
as I hope never to hear again, it was so heart- 
rending, rang loudly through the house, while 
some object fell heavily to the floor. 

“‘It was Mrs. Clem, who lay at the foot of the 
stairs in a dead faint. 

‘‘For weeks she lay unconscious, or raved in 
wild delirium, and when the fever at last left 
her, her mind was a hopeless wreck. 

‘Poor woman! She was a quiet, harmless 
creature, having little to say to anyone, and she 
now went about the house like some sad, noise- 
less phantom rather than a living being, and 
seeming never so satisfied as when I was near her. 

“My husband finally took charge of this farm, 
and I came here in order to care for Mrs. Clem. 
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‘‘ Hach year, at about the anniversary of this 
day of dire misfortunes, she would become more 
gloomy and depressed, and while in this state 
would talk, in a wild, rambling way, about some 
terrible secret that was gnawing always at her 
heart ; a secret which she dared not tell, and yet 
which was ever trying to eat out and betray her. 

‘*When I would attempt to question her, she 
would either shake her head and make no reply 
to my interrogations, or indulge in some wild, in- 
coherent mutterings that contained nothing of 
reason in them. 

“*Once, when I was having some rubbish re- 
moved from a closet, during house cleaning, the 
toy ship was brought to the light again, and Mrs. 
Clem, on seeing it, was thrown into such a state 
of excitement, that I took good care to have the 
cause effectually removed. 

««'Three years passed by, and again the anniver- 
sary of that memorable day returned. 

“¢T was sitting in my room, with the work still 
in my lap, which the growing darkness had caused 
me to lay aside. 

“‘The evening was a rainy, gloomy one, with 
the wind blowing stormily about the house, as it 
is now doing without. 

«Presently the door of my room was opened, 
and Mrs. Clem entered. She crossed the floor 
and knelt down beside me ; then, taking my hands, 
which were lying idly in my lap, she pressed them 
to her lips, and passionately kissed them. 

«©¢ Ah, good, kind hands!’ she cried. ‘There 
is no ugly stain on them which can never be re- 
moved. If mine were only like them !’ she said, 
regretfully. 

«¢ «What is it that you have done ?’ I asked her, 
gently, humoring the fancy, and laying my hand 
lightly on her shoulder as I spoke to her through 
the gathering darkness. 

«“«T dare not tell! she muttered, hoarsely, 
crouching lower at my feet. ‘You would hate 
me; you would cry out at the stain upon my 
hands, and bid me go away. I have written it, 
though, this dark secret—every word of it, so 
that you can some day know—when I am dead, 
for you will not hate me then. You will some 
day find this letter, and you will pity me, and 
thank God that your hands are stainless.’ 

“‘*Had you not better go to your room and try 
to sleep ? I said, soothingly. ‘You are exciting 
yourself, and this you must not do.’ 

‘Immediately she grew quiet. 

«©¢You are angry with me,’ she said, sorrow- 
fully. ‘Idid not mean to make you so. What 
have I been saying to you? Oh, my poor head ! 
it is all wrong—all wrong!’ 

“Without a word of remonstrance she followed 
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me to her own room, and quietly went to bed, 
while I read to her until she dropped to sleep, 
after which I left her. 

“Some hours later the loud slamming of a 
door aroused me from the slumber into which I 
had fallen, and getting up, I went out into the 
hall to see if I had not forgotten to fasten the 
front door, as the noise seemed to proceed from 
that direction, 

“‘Tslept in the room that you will occupy to- 
night,” she said, addressing me, ‘‘so that I had 
to pass through the back hall. I stopped before 
the old clock, which stands just where it did 
then, and held up my candle to sce the time of 
night. 

‘© As I did so there was a sharp click, and the 
clock suddenly stopped, the hands pointing to 
the hour and minute to which they do now. This 
was thirteen years ago. I knew I had wound it 
only that morning, and while Iam not supersti- 
tions, a shiver I could not repress crept over me 
as I looked. Was this an omen of some evil that 
was quickly to follow ? 

“‘At this moment the front door blew open, 
then shut with a slam again ; and I went at once 
to it and securely fastened it—not, however, un- 
til the wind had extinguished my candle. 

“‘T felt my way to Mrs. Clem’s room to see if 
the noise had disturbed her, but all was quiet ; 
and the fire had burned so low that everything 
was enveloped in shadow, so I concluded that she 
was sleeping soundly, and went to my own room. 

‘“ When Will, my son here, went out to feed the 
stock the next morning he was horrified to find 
that Mrs. Clem had hung herself in the barn 
some time during the night. 

‘Such was the tragic climax of the last mem- 
ber of this ill-fated family.” 

** And the letter ?” I said, after a short silence. 

“‘ None was ever found, although I looked care- 
fully among the things belonging to Mrs. Clem. 
It is more than probable that one was never writ- 
ten; that both it and the carefully guarded se- 
cret were but the strange fancies of a diseased 
brain.” 

Before retiring I ventured to inquire if Mrs. 
Richards would sell me the old clock. 

‘*Well, I don’t know,” she replied, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘I have never thought of parting with it, 
although it does no good here, I must admit.” 

*‘T have a fancy for these old relics,” I con- 
tinued, remembering my friend’s vacant landing ; 
‘‘and if you will sell me the clock, I shall be glad 
to pay you forty dollars for it.” 

“Oh, that is more than its real value,” said 
Mrs. Richards, with a genuine honesty of belief 
that was rare to my experience. ‘It has not run 
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for thirteen years, you know, and is probably all 
rusty, aud would require new works to put it in 
order again.” 

“‘Let it go, mother, for what you think it is 
worth,” said young Richards. ‘‘I am tired of its 
silence.” 

I finally became its purchaser for thirty dol- 
lars, and the clock was to be packed and shipped 
to Sherwin’s address the 1st of April, at which 
time I would be in the city again. 

Sherwin gathered me to his bosom in the full- 
ness of his joy when I announced my purchase, 
and declared that the one void in his existence 
had been filled. 

When the coffin-shaped box finally made its ap- 
pearance at the Sherwin mansion I was duly noti- 
fied, and found on my prompt arrival that a 
clockmaker was also there to see what could be 
done for the silent timepiece. 

Sherwin and I were as eager as two curious 
children who had secured a novel toy. 

The clock was unpacked and placed upright, 
and the long, narrow door opened. The clock- 
maker attempted to move the pendulum to and 
fro, but something seemed to be holding it above, 
where the works were. 

Next, a drawer just over the dial face was tried, 
but this was fastened ; so we had to curb our im- 
patience while the workman leisurely removed 
the big hands, then the smaller ones, and finally 
the white face ‘itself. 

He peered into the works for a few minutes, 
and then, giving a grunt of satisfaction, put his 
hand in, and fumbling among the wheels, at last 
drew forth an old musty letter, its envelope in- 
dented by the cogs of the brass wheels, which had 
held it in a strong grasp for thirteen long years. 
The letter had doubtless been’ placed in the 
drawer, and had slipped through into the works 
of the clock. 

‘<The lost letter !” I cried, eagerly, while Sher- 
win seized it and tore open the envelope. 

The paper was yellow with age, and the letter 
began abruptly, without date or address. 

This is what I read : 

‘““God have merey upon me, for my soul is stained 
with a great crime. 

‘The presence of this guilt is like some terrible cancer 
that is slowly eating my life away. It is ever in my- 
thoughts day and night, and will not be quieted. 

“It ismy own hands—my blood-stained hands—that have 
shut me out from a!l human love and sympathy, and have 
placed a gulf between me and all that is pure and good. 

‘* Even now I see a little child at play with his toy ship 
on the edge of a pond. He is intent on his work of mend- 
ing something about his ship, and he does not see a woman 
who is watching him with cruel eyes from behind some 


bushes growing near, and who draws still nearer until she 
stands just behind him. 
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“There is a fearful conflict in that woman’s breast, for 
wrong is fighting right, evil is battling with good. 

“She understands that if this child were dead she and 
her own son would become the heirs to the farm, which 
they otherwise must give up some day. She thinks that 
when she grows old and infirm this child will have been 
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lightning. She looks hurriedly around—no one is near, 
and the water is deep: Such an accident could very easily 
happen. A terrible struggle is raging within this woman’s 
heart. She must choose between a life of ease and plenty, 
and toil and poverty. 

‘She hesitates. It is a fearful moment. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SOUTH. 


grown to man’s estate, and he will probably have married, 
and there will be no room for her nor for her son in his 
household. 

“They will have to begin life anew, and all because of 
this little frail body. Suppose this child should drown? 
The thought comes quickly to her, like a flash of deadly 


‘Suddenly she stoops, and pushes the child forward ; 
then, with her hands pressed to her ears, she rushes 
swiftly from the pond. 

“She hears a splash and a faint cry of terror, and she 
knows that there is a little child behind her who is drown- 
ing, but she only goes on the faster, and strives to forget 
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that she has committed a fearful crime, and that her hands 
and soul are stained with blood. 

“JT am that miserable, guilty wretch, and God, who 
knows all things, has sent His avenging wrath on me, 
through mine. I, who have shown no mercy, have re- 
ceived none. This is God’s law, and He is just.” 


RENAN ON LIFE 


M. Renan’s latest volume is a kind of hors 
@e@uvre coming between the heavier dishes of the 
literary feast with which he is regaling his gen- 
eration. Its title, ‘Scattered Leaves,” is a suf- 
ficiently exact description of its contents, which 
vary from after-dinner speeches to dissertations 
on the deepest problems of life. There are crit- 
ical notices of Victor Hugo, of George Sand and 
of Amiel, a charming love idyl, and some de- 
lightful gossipy souvenirs. The most solid con- 
tributions, however, are at the beginning and the 
end, being the preface and the ‘‘ Examen de Con- 
science Philosophique,” in which we have the 
summing up of his views on humanity and life. 
Better, perhaps, than in any of his more solid 
works do we get, here at the very soul of the man, 
and at the exact point of view from which he re- 
gards things in heaven and earth. The book will 
excite varied feelings. On one point, however, 
we imagine, all competent critics will agree. No 
other man of his age and country possesses as he 
does the secret of style. Never was there a more 
perfect art of putting things. We find ourselves 
swallowing his most audacious paradoxes, seduced 
by the taste of the exquisite sentences in which 
they are wrapped up. 

When we come to deal with the substance, as 
distinguished from the form, of what is here of- 
fered us, we are struck, first of all, with the en- 
tire difference of atmosphere in which we are 
viewing things as compared with that of av- 
erage English thought and feeling. The medium 
through which the universe is viewed is an en- 
tirely Parisian medium, and the universe we get 
is, consequently, one may say, 2 Parisian universe. 
M. Renan is, in the nineteenth century, what 
Rabelais was in the sixteenth, what La Fontaine 
was in the seventeenth and Voltaire in the eight- 
eenth. In him is incarnated that Gallic spirit 
which, century after century, has assured the 
world that the true philosophy consists in taking 
nothing very seriously, that life is a comedy, and 
that to quarrel about questions of morals or reli- 
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So the letter ended, and a shudder ran through 
me when I had finished it. ‘* By my faith, but 
the clock has held an uncanny secret !” cried 
Sherwin ; “ yet I rejoice that the landing on my 
stairway will no longer be vacant.” 
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gion, as though there were anything important in 
them, is a trifle absurd. In discussing the man- 
ifold subjects dealt with in this volume, he repeats 
this general verdict in a hundred forms. Never 
since Lucian’s day have fundamental questions 
been treated in so easy a fashion. Many thinkers 
outside of France who go with him in rejecting the 
dogmatic forms of religion are in passionate ear- 
nest about securing morality and virtue on a sure 
basis, and in showing their obligation on all, irre- 
spective of questions of religious orthodoxy. Not 
so M. Renan. In his critique on Amiel, for in- 
stance, he ridicules the serious views of the Ge- 
neva philosopher on moral evil. Virtue, he says, 
is a kind of aristocracy, to whose manners all 
the world is not at all equally bound to conform. 
The intellectual and moral nobility will feel con- 
strained by its laws, but “ the old Gallic morality 
does not impose the same charge upon everybody.” 
The masses may amuse themselves as they like. 
He pooh-poohs temperance societies, for he finds 
that with many men the moment of drunkenness 
is often the ‘‘ moment of love, and the time when 
they are at their best.” 

He deals with questions of the other world en- 
tirely in Lucian’s manner. The old Greek, who 
turned Olympus into a pantomime, in which Ju- 
piter, Mercury and the other gods played the 
most ridiculous réles, reappears in the French- 
man, who treats hell, paradise and purgatory in 
precisely the same fashion. Paradise, he says, 
must be insufferably dull according to orthodox 
accounts, inhabited only by old and prosy devo- 
tees. Purgatory, in comparison, would be pleas- 
ant, as, what with the earthly amours that there 
might be resumed, and other elements, the posi- 
tion might afford some piquant situations. As 
to hell, he would prefer it to annihilation. If he 
found himself there, he would be certain to get 
out, for he should address such arguments to his 
Creator as would amuse Him to the point of le- 
niency. 

It is not to be supposed from this, however, 
that M. Renan poses as the enemy of religion or 
of Christianity. On the contrary, he regards him- 
self as in a certain way its defender. To under, 
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stand him here, it is necessary to take into ac- 
connt the apparently contradictory elements in 
his organism, about whose harmonization he does 
not appear to greatly concern himself. Though 
no man has aimed harder blows at dogmatic 
Christianity, yet he is instinct with its religious 
feeling, and there is nothing to which he responds 
more quickly than manifestations of simple and 
genuine piety. The exquisite story of Emma 
Kosilis is an illustration of this. A more perfect 
idyl of pure love, chastened and controlled by 
deep religious conviction, has never been written. 
And the moral of it is as good as the story. At 
its conclusion he speaks in a strain which we 
wish he would oftener use. How I wish, he says, 
that we could have in our literature more “ mo- 
rality in action” in portraitures of virtuous love ! 
“T believe the great success of the age would be 
a book which should paint for us men as they 
ought to be. We have only too many occasions 
to see them as they are.” And further, ‘the 
profanation which is made of love in our super- 
ficial Parisian literature is the shame of our time. 
Love reaches its prize only through the difficulties 
of duty. There is no part of life which imposes 
more obligations, nor which is submitted to more 
complicated rules.” This is one of the few occa- 
sions in which he speaks for virtue without re- 
serve. His habitual philosophy of life is, as we 
have said, not to take things too seriously. If 
we make our life investments on the idea that 
virtue is the true theory, we ought, at any rate, 
he thinks, to hedge by having something on the 
other hypothesis. In utrumque paratus. There 
is one method which will insure, at least, our hay- 
ing been right some time. ‘‘If we give ourselves 
up by turns to confidence, to skepticism, to opti- 
mism, to irony, we shall have here a means, at 
all events, of being certain that in some one of 
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our moods we have been on the right track.” 
The nearest approach to a really serious con- 
sideration of the greater problems is in his ‘‘ E::- 
amen de Conscience Philosophique,” which con- 
tains some profound reflections admirably ex- 
pressed. The uniformity of law which we observe 
in the universe, he says, does not disprove the 
existence of an active volition there. What seems 
to us infinite time may be the moment between 
two miracles. On the whole, his position ap- 
proaches that of Kant. Where reason seems to 
deny on the subject of God and of immortality, 
the moral nature reaffirms. We are to act as 
though religion were true. ‘* Humanity is hedged 
in this singular 7mpasse—that the more it reflects 
the more it sees the moral necessity of God and 
immortality, and the more clearly, also, it sees 
the difficulties against the dogmas whose neces- 
sity it affirms.” 

One of his peculiarities is his apparently nery- 
ous horror of female rationalism. Like Hume, 
he prefers that his womankind be orthodox. He 
says somewhere that he would like to come into 
the world again as awoman. After having looked 
at the universe with both a masculine and a fem- 
inine eye, he would haye got nearer to a proper 
appreciation of it. 

One thing must be said. M. Renan is unde- 
niably a cheerful philosopher. His moods are 
many, but they are all dominated by the note of 
optimism. He laughs at Hartmann and at those 
who follow him in France in founding religion 
on a pessimistic basis. To the former’s assertion 


‘that ‘‘ Where we do not find this pessimistic di- 


rection of thinking religion cannot grow,” he re- 
plies, ‘‘ Here, indeed, are we at the antipodes of 
ideas. We think, on the contrary, that a man is 
religious precisely when he is content with the 
good God and with himself.” 
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By Jor, BENTON, 


Wir Rosabel, in rose-lipped May, 
I heard the jucund brooklet’s flow; 
The hills were pink with the dying day, 
And the sanguinaria’s drift of snow— 


Which whitened all the meadow bank— 
Displayed almost a shimmering light ; 
And while the earfh to slumber sank, 
In splendor rose the dreamful night. 


A whip-poor-will in the hedgerow sang 
His strange, pathetic minor key, 
And the crickets’ chimeful voices rang 
Where the tripping brooklet sought the sea. 


We lingered, caring not for day, 

Till night walked hand in hand with fate ; 
The falling dew was sweet with May, 

The stars looked half compassionate. 


One fleecy clond athwurt the moon 

Half blurred her beauty from my sight ; 
What mattered it, when very soon 

The earth was bathed in love and light ? 


Under the stars a zephyr blew 

The apple blossoms’ breath our way, 
As if the heart of nature knew 

The conquering spell of love and May. 
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By T. D'Ars&ry. 


AspuL-Hamip II., the Sultan of Turkey, 
recently celebrated his fiftieth birthday, and is 
now in the sixteenth year of his reign. 

It is difficult for those who have not followed 
Turkish contemporary history closely to under- 
stand the difference in his real life and the ad- 
vancement of his country made by him during 
his reign over those of his predecessors. Perhaps 
it is not quite possible for anyone to comprehend 
who has not lived in that country which for so 
many centuries has been the wonder and the ob- 
ject of desire of so many nations. 

All other countries have their peculiar glories 
and advantages, their drawbacks and_ their 
changes; but Islam changes never, and never 
can change. What it was in the beginning so 


will it be in the end, though recent events show 
that there is no reason why the march of science 
and progress should halt on the outskirts of this 
beautiful empire and never enter. 

To those outside of the Ottoman Empire the 
city of Constantinople appears to be the centre 
of its dominions ; but the Sultan has a wide juris- 
diction, extending in three continents and em- 
bracing all those lands made famous by classical 
literature. Constantinople, as a city, is as im- 
portant as the entire dominion, being the seat 
of the Imperial Government, with a population 
more diverse than that of any other city in 
the world. People from all countries live there ; 
religions of all denominations enjoy a tolerance 
greater than in any other country, America not 
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excepted ; and there are certainly not less than 
seventy or seventy-five different languages or 
dialects. 

While the boundary line has been drawn ina 
little closer than it was in 1453, the empire has 
become more compact, and the chances for its 
better development as it now is have been greatly 
enhanced ; and the benefits accruing from the 
relinquishment of much profitless territory are 
beginning to show in the revival of the ancient 
activity and public-spirited energy by the present 
Sultan. 

For several generations before Hamid II. the 
Sultans cared more for personal ease and pleasure 
or conquest than for the general welfare of Tur- 
key, and, with the exception of Mahmoud, none 
have shown firmness in dealing with vital ques- 
tions. Sultan Medjid was tenderly loved and rev- 
erenced for his gentleness and goodness, but he 
did not evince the qualities that were required for 
the best interests of his people. Abdul-Aziz was 
a weak man when it came to dealing with great 
questions ; and of Murad it is not necessary to 
speak, as his mental condition was not strong 
enough to bear the strain, and sixteen years ago 
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the throne of this great country came to the pres- 
ent ruler, through sorrow and grief. 

The Sultan of Turkey is not only the ruler of 
that country and its dependencies, among which 
is Egypt, but is the head and chief of all Islamism. 
He is the head of all persons professing the Otto- 
man religion, called variously the Faithful, the 
True Believers, Osmanlis, Mohammedans and Mos- 
lems. As the Emperor of Russia is the head of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, so the Sultan is of 
the Osmanlis ; and there is this difference, that all 
the wild tribes in many of the Russian fastnesses, 
in Persia and in Arabia, and also in Africa, owe 
him allegiance as their religious chieftain. In 
that very fact lies the principal reason why the 
other powers are so slow about trying to attack 
Turkey. 

The Sultan has the right to raise the standard 
of the Prophet Mohammed and proclaim a holy 
war, and every Mohammedan in the remotest place 
would rise as one man to follow that standard. 
That it has not been raised is more due to the 
great clemency and tenderness of the reigning 
Sultan than any other cause, for he knows how 
awful, how widespread and how devastating the 
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result would be. The numbers of ‘‘ True Be- 
lievers” are appalling, when one takes note of 
them with an idea of their being set in deadly 
array against Christendom. ‘They all have not 
the modern appliances of war, it is true, but they 
have what is equally terrible to face—religious en- 
thusiasm. There is no earthly power greater than 
that which is in the hands of Abdul- Hamid. 
That he uses it so wisely and considerately is to 
his everlasting praise. 

Times have, indeed, changed in Turkey when 
a Sultan can live to be fifty years old without 
signing but one death warrant—and that, too, 
when a wave of his hand could consign a person 
to instant death. The days of despotism are 
done in that land. 

Abdul-Hamid was born the 22d of September, 
1842, and his father was the gentle and good 
Abdul- Medjid. During his boyhood the most 
-of his time was passed at the beautiful Kiosk of 
Kyathany, where he learned to ride on the fieriest 
horses and to drive, which he is still fond of doing. 

As he grew older he led a life of greater activity 
than is usual among Turkish princes, as he pre- 
ferred the more active life in the saddle ; and he 
also was very fond of hunting, not so much from 
the desire to kill as from a love of nature and the 
quiet of the great forests, and with one or two 
faithful attendants he passed whole days in the 
woods and wandering over the hills, or by the 
side of the stream known to Europeans as the 
Sweet Waters. 

Always of a thoughtful and serious nature, he 
took a rather sombre view of life; and as there 
were few avenues for amusement after his own 
tastes open to him, he began studying political 
economy, and without notice, and, in fact, almost 
without his own volition, he mastered the complex 
but inefficient system of interior government, and 
planned changes for the better which he was then 
far from ever putting into execution. 

Then came his sudden call to the throne, which 
he mounted with a head bowed down under a 
weight which his whole course of life had caused 
him to comprehend. 

He alone of all the Sultans had made a long 
and serious study of his country and its laws, its 
failings and its inefficiencies, and set about the 
reforms that he intended to bring to pass ; but he 
was too wise to begin them too abruptly, lest he 
should be considered an iconoclast. He knew his 
country, its resources and its people, and he knew 
what was the manner of government in all other 
countries ; and notwithstanding all the difficul- 
ties he began, and it has been a marvel how he 
should have succeeded as he has. 

The country was bankrupt, and he has restored 
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its credit. There were but the torn and battered 
remnants of one of the finest and bravest armies 
that ever marched, and he has brought them to- 
gether, filled in the gaps, and in the face of the 
greatest financial difficulties has now a well- 
equipped and efficient army, commanded by ex- 
cellent officers, and he has the latest and most 
approved arms. He is now buying machinery 
for the manufacture of fine cloth for soldiers’ 
wear, and he has factories in operation which 
turn out all the ordinary cloth for leggings, 
blankets and fezes for their use. He has powder 
factories, and, in short, he has fostered privatc 
and public enterprise wherever it could be done. 

But he is wise, and works slowly, giving one 
innovation time to take root before he begins an- 
other ; and knowing his people, he knows what to 
touch and what to let alone. He knows the strong 
conservatism of the Turkish character, and does 
not crowd one reform upon the heels of the other ; 
but those who have kept watch of that country 
since he mounted the throne have seen that edu- 
cation has been fostered until every village has its 
free school, and every city its college and normal 
schools for boys and girls. They have seen the 
taking of a census, the abolition of many of the un- 
just personal taxes that were so burdensome on the 
poor, a reform in the abuses by the pashas of out- 
lying pashaliks in the collecting of taxes, and the 
cruelties and abuse inflicted on the poor; the fos- 
tering of the silk industries, as well as the wool 
products ; the opening of mines of coal and min- 
erals, the building of railroads, the adopting of 
gas and Edison electric lights instead of the lan- 
terns, the widening of streets; and last, but not 
least, the fostering of native literature, which is 
often of exquisite beauty. 

A year before his reign it was next to impos- 
sible to publish a paper there and have it mere 
than the driest record of commercial affairs, and 
every few weeks a paper would be suspended for 
a short or long time, or suppressed entirely, and 
the type distributed in the Borphorus. 

Now there are many periodicals and newspa- 
pers published, besides a number of magazines and 
other books. Garabed Effendi publishes two mag- 
azines and a large number of books, in Turkish, 
well illustrated and handsomely bound. Ahmed- 
Ishan publishes a handsomely illustrated weekly 
paper devoted to pure Turkish literature, and 
books are published on various subjects, most par. 
ticularly such as relate to science. The Zarik is 
a fine paper, and the Saadet and Terjuman-Ha- 
kikat are others of equal importance, and all 
printed in Turkish. The entire press is free to 
everything pertaining to literature and science ; 
and it is a wise moye for the Sultan, whose empire 
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is surrounded by enemies, to request them to es- 
chew politics. What would happen if the press 
was as free to make invidious remarks as it is 
here no one could tell, but it would be disas- 
trous. 

The mineral, industrial and agricultural re- 
sources of Turkey are practically inexhaustible, 
and this sagacious Sultan is striving to develop 
them by bringing foreign engineers, skilled 
manufacturers and farming overseers to teach the 
people that science and the latest applications 
for the development are better than their crude 
implements of hundreds of years ago. 

Now, the comfortable and picturesque divan 
and national costumes and household furniture 
are giving place to foreign goods. The mangal 
is disappearing, and English fireplaces or pretty 
American stoves are taking their places, lessen- 
ing the danger of conflagrations one-half ; and in 
the palace polished tables and chairs, in the grand 
dining room where state din- 
ners are served, have crowded 
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ragan Palace is a little further along on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, but is of more ancient 
date than, and not so beautiful as, Dolma Bagtche 
or Yildiz. There is another on the Asiatic side, 
and several sinaller ones, or kiosks, in various 
picturesque places. 

Yildiz Kiosk is on the apex of the hills that 
rise up just behind Dolma Bagtche, and is reached 
by an excellent winding road. The grounds be- 
longing to it reach down on the other side to the 
upper portion of the Golden Horn, and there are 
roads to go through and around all this tract. 
Around it is a high wall, and the view from it is 
megnificent, with the beautiful Bosphorus wind- 
ing in and out and around picturesque spots 
—the Seraglio Point, the Mosque of St. Sophia; 
the hundreds of slender, gilded minarets and 
graceful domes gleaming out from among the 
dense green of the cypress and plane trees ; the 
sad solitude of the cemetery at Scutari; the dim 


out the old style, though in 
private the old style is main- 
tained. Steamboats and 
naphtha launches glide over 
the Bosphorus, crowding out 
the picturesque but risky 
caiques; cable cars and tram- 
ways run through such streets 
as can be traversed ; other 
streets are widened, hills 
graded; and slowly, but by 
sure degrees, progress is mak- 
ing itself seen rather than 
felt. 

Making a constant study of 
his vast empire, with its 
widely diverging interests and 
communities, Abdul-Hamid is 
gradually improving every- 
thing, and bringing diverse 
interests and ideas into har- 
mony. 

There are numbers of 
palaces in and about Con- 
stantinople, each Sultan hay- 
ing usually built one for him- 
self; but the present Sultan 
has not wished to burden his 
people with further taxation, 
and so he chose Yildiz Kiosk 
for his residence, preferring 
it to the more splendid palace 
of Dolma Bagtche, which is 
taid to be the most superb 
palace in the world. Tche- 


THE SULTAN PREPARING FOR A SAIL ON THE LAKE OF YILDIZ KIOSE,. 
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THE GARDENS OF YILDIZ KIOSK. 


and he loves his 
children most ten- 
derly, though never 
publicly very de- 
monstrative, as his 
manner is at all 
times marked by a 
calm dignity, 
though a benign and 
serious expression 
overcomes the stern- 
ness. 

The daily life of 
Abdul-Hamid is one 
of simplicity and 
toil. Not content 
with leaving the 
government of his 
country in the hands 
of often dishonest 
officials, accepting 
everything they said 
as sublime truths 
and acceding to all 
their cajoling ad- 


Princes’ Islands in the distance ; and even a faint vice while giving himself up to a life of indo- 
shadow of Mount Olympus, far off in Asia, shows lent excesses, he attends to all matters of impor- 


in the pure atmosphere of this charmed spot. 


tance himself. 


Knowing everything connected 


Yildiz was built by Abdul-Medjid, and is about with his empire in the most thorough manner, 


two miles from the Bos- 
phorus, which is nearly 
three miles wide, and 
sends its refreshing 
breeze up the hill. 
From its position every 
approach is guarded and 
every lovely view is re- 
vealed. 

The interior of Yildiz 
is beautiful beyond the 
power of words to de- 
scribe. It is not crowd- 
ed with ornament and 
bric-d-brac, but there 
are a few priceless vases, 
pictures and magnifi- 
cent rugs and carpets. 
There is an atmosphere 
of quiet and repose all 
through it. There are 
a few portraits. 

Sultan Hamid has 
four sons and two 
daughters, or, rather, 
had, as it was reported 
recently that one of his 
daughters had died ; 
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he has the quiet firmness to insist upon his own 
judgment being followed, and the result proves 
his wisdom. 

He rises very early, and, after his prayers, 
takes a very light breakfast, and is then ready for 
business. Six days in the week he goes through 
the routine of reading dispatches, dictating 
others, and giving orders about various pressing 
matters. He works thus sometimes until three 
o'clock, without other intermission than the time 
prescribed for prayers and a light repast ; and 
after the business of the day is done he either 
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or the little mosque of Hamidiea, or at Beehik- 
tach. As long as the Sultan lives he must go to 
the mosque, even if so ill that he has to be car- 
ried. It is asacred duty. ‘The occasion is one 
of great pleasure to the people, as there is gen- 
erally a military display and a sort of review of 
the troops as he passes. The spectacle is a very 
fine one, and the Sultan looks royal as he drives 
or rides slowly along between the lines of soldiers, 
each regiment dressed in the picturesque costume 
belonging to the particular part of the empire 
they are from. 


THE TURKISH FIRE DEPARTMENT AT WORK. 


walks, rides or drives, or sometimes hunts a little, 
or rows around the small lake. At six o’clock, or 
somewhat later, he dines in his own apartment, 
sometimes his nephew and one or more of his 
sons being present. He drinks no wines or 
liquors, and eats but little, and that very slowly. 
After dinner he smokes and reflects, and no one 
must disturb him then. His baths and exercise 
are regulated, as, indeed, is all his life, by care- 
ful rules. 

Friday, which is the Turkish Sabbath, he must 
make his prayers—and for this purpose he goes 
to the mosque—either at St. Sophia, in Stamboul, 


The bands play the piercingly sad but ineffably 
sweet music of their own, and the people stand 
along the line and greet the Sultan with cries of 
“¢ Padishah !”’—which means “ Father of his Peo- 
ple ”—and sometimes a wretched wife or mother 
will kneel, holding out her hands in a petition 
that is never denied. It may be, and generally 
is, an appeal for the release from a debtors’ prison 
of a husband or son; but, whatever it is, it is 
granted. The going to the mosque is called 
“‘The Selamlik ”’; and on the occasion of his 
birthday the Sultan witnessed the parade of 
his troops at Yildiz, and then set at liberty 156 
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persons, paying their debts himself, and released 
fifty prisoners from the criminal prison of two- 
thirds of their term; the same was done through- 
out the realm by his order. 

On this day all the foreign residents and vis- 
itors crowd the streets to get a glimpse of the 
pale but noble and commanding face of the Sul- 
tan. Sometimes he rides a white Arabian horse, 
which is kept without food twenty-four hours be- 
forehand to prevent his being wild, and he makes 
a truly royal appearance on horseback. He usu- 
ally dresses quite plain, for a sovereign, on these 
occasions ; but he would be a central figure any- 
where. When he drives his horses he sits firmly, 
and watches carefully that the animals do not step 
on the multitude that crowd around them. The 
new mosque that he has had built near Yildiz is 
the occasion of some pleasant little incidents. 
Often, after he has finished his prayers, the Sul- 
tan looks out on the mass of people who are 
watching for one more glimpse of their loved 
Padishah, and if he sees a person whom he 
specially desires to honor, he has that person 
brought up for the exchange of a few kindly sen- 
timents. Foreign ministers or distinguished 
strangers are usually the persons most often hon- 
ored. 

One of the most beautiful traits of his charac- 
ter is his simple and unaffected piety and the 
reverential observance of the rites and ceremo- 
nies appertaining to him as the head of Islamism. 
At the Feast of Sacrifice, or Courban Bairam, he 
must go to the door of the palace and there slay 
a lamb with his own hand, and then divide the 
carcass among the poor; and at the Feast of 
Bairam, the Sultan, as well as the poorest man in 
the land, eats of roast lamb, black bread and bit- 
ter herbs ; and he also prostrates himself five times 
a day in fervent supplication, praying for the 
repose of the souls of all unburied dead, and for 
all his ancestors. 

The Fast of Ramazan, which lasts forty days, is 
just as rigidly observed by the Sultan as by the 
poorest laborer in the realm. 

According to ancient and solemn custom, the 
Commander of the Faithful must go each year, 
in the middle of Ramazan—that is to say, on the 
twentieth day—to the mosque, where the most 
precious relics of Islam are sacredly guarded in a 
casket of silver, which the Sultan opens, and after 
taking the relics from their places he reverently 
kisses them. 

For this ceremony the cortége with the Sultan 
leaves Yildiz Kiosk in the morning, and it is 
compose@ of the flower of the Turkish Army. It 
descends the roads from Yildiz and follows the 
grand avenue of Top-Hané and passes Dolma 
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Bagtche, turns into Galata, crosses the Bridge of 
Karakui, and at last arrives at Top-Kapou Palace, 
which was an ancient residence of the Sultans, 
and whose still imposing ruins occupy one of the 
most marvelously beautiful sites in the world, sit- 
uated as it is between the Golden Horn and the 
Sea of Marmora. The imperial cortége is an 
impressive and beautiful sight, distinctively Ori- 
ental in coloring and type. Each regiment has 
its own colors, and the brilliant accoutrements of 
the soldiers and caparisonings of the horses 
make the scene rich in color and splendid in 
numbers and military precisiom. 

A regiment of cavalry, in their glittering, gold- 
bedecked uniforms and on prancing horses, lead 
the way; next come the high dignitaries of the 
palace, each more brilliant than the next; and 
then the ministers of state ; and the generals fol- 
low in their carriages, preceded und followed by 
their different regiments. 

In the midst of these the Sultan, surrounded 
by resplendent officers of the Imperial Guard, 
rides, in his state carriage, calm, collected and 
dignified. 

On the seat opposite him are the two oldest 
generals of the Turkish Army. One is Ghazi 
Osman Pasha, who won the sincere admiration of 
his enemies, as well as the whole world, for his 
brave defense of Plevna. He is one of the truest 
and most devoted of the Sultan’s followers, and 
his loyalty is an example. 

Other regiments are stationed along the road, 
and bands of students who sing and pray for the 
Sultan as he passes. An aid-de-camp thanks them 
for their patriotism, and hands a sum of gold 
money in a silken purse. 

The immense crowds who gather maintain a 
respectful silence as the Sultan passes, as it would 
be a mark of disrespect to hurrah. 

This being a most solemn occasion, the entire 
ceremonies are carried on with the due amount 
of dignity and impressiveness, and the people all 
show the utmost respect and reverence. 

At the end of a long hall, and near the Imperial 
Treasury, is a sanctuary where a soft light streams 
through colored glass, and it is here that are kept 
the heavy chests wherein are the sacred relics of 
Islam. This sanctuary is called the Hall of the 
Sacred Mantle, or, in Turkish parlance, Hirkai 
Cherif Odassi. 

This mantle, of which nothing remains but a 
little piece scarcely larger than your two hands, 
tradition says was given by the Prophet to one of 
his ancient and most obstinate adversaries, whom 
grace had at last touched so that he avowed him- 
self conquered. They preserve also in this place 
the sacred Sandjak Cherif, or Standard of the 
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Prophet, which was once the curtain to the tent 
of his favorite wife. 

The third relic consists of a few hairs from the 
Prophet’s beard. These were sent to a venerable 
and venerated sheik of Bagdad, who humbly asked 
for them to enrich his mosque. ‘This relic was 
transported with great pomp and ceremony, and 
all along the route was shown for the venera- 
tion of all true believers. 

The fourth relic is a tooth which the Prophet 
lost at the battle of Beder, where it was knocked 
out by the blow of a hatchet, but a disciple 
picked it up. 

A fifth relic is a piece of calcareous stone 
bearing the imprint of a human foot, and which, 
it is said, served Mohammed as a block to mount 
his horse, and this imprint was left upon it the 
last time he mounted. 

The sixth and last relic is a papouche, or slip- 
per, which had belonged to the Prophet, and 
which was found in 1871 by a Kurdish chief, at 
Diarbekir. A special steamer transported it from 
Diarbekir to Samsoun, and from there to the 
landing at Top-Hané. 

When the Sultan enters the sanctuary the 
great chest is opened and the casket given to 
him. The Caliph of the Faithful then breaks 
the seal which he had placed on it the preceding 
year, at the same time lifts the cover and exposes 
the venerated relic, and kisses it fervently, after 
which he kneels and prays. When he rises he 
touches the relic with a number of fine cambric 
handkerchiefs embroidered in gold. These are 
afterward distributed among the dignitaries and 
functionaries present, beginning with the Sheik- 
ul-Islam, the Grand Vizier, the Grand Chief 
Enunuch, ete. 

The Sultan then affixes his seal to the casket, 
which he closes, and retires; but the casket is 
left exposed during the last half of Ramazan, 
and the faithful flock from all points to kneel 
and kiss the casket. At the end of Ramazan it 
is closed in the strong boxes until the next year. 

At the end of Ramazan the whole Ottoman Em- 
pire gives itself up to rejoicing, and at night there 
i3 a general illumination called Kandili Gegesee. 

Under the clement rule of Abdul-Hamid every 
religion is given protection, and there is never 
any conflict between the followers of Mohammed 
on religious grounds and the followers of other 
beliefs ; but the quarrels and often bloody fights 
between the followers of other religions are bitter 
and irrepressible, especially at Easter and Epiph- 
any. The Jews and Armenians are not so quar- 
relsome, but the Greeks and Catholics would be 
always fighting if it was not for the firm hand of 
the Sultan. 
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The Armenians are among the very best and 
most valuable of the alien subjects of Turkey, 
and as they are naturally intelligent and trust- 
worthy, and are diligent students, their better 
education and other qualities, and their peace- 
able dispositions, make them eagerly sought for 
to fill the most important positions. Their am- 
bition is to excel in higher education and the 
peaceful arts rather than take part in politics or 
strife, and the Sultan has a number of them oc- 
cupying high positions of responsibility. They 
are often writers of elegance and force, and they 
have done much, to revive and perpetuate the 
Turkish literature as well as their own. Under 
Sultan Hamid’s: rule they have, as a race, been 
encouraged to their highest development, and 
thus indirectly their emerging from the shadow 
of obscurity has been due to him. 

It has been said in many places and times that 
Abdul-Hamid is a timid man, living in constant 
fear of assassination, weak and irresolute of char- 
acter, and without executive ability. There are 
few sovereigns in these days who do not fear 
dynamite or the assassin’s knife, but to anyone 
who has ever seen the perfect trust and con- 
fidence in his people displayed by this Sultan, at 
all times as he appears in public, the fact is pat- 
ent that he fears nothing and has nothing to 
fear. 

Instead of being weak and irresolute, he has 
shown himself the strongest and most resolute 
Sultan who has ever reigned, for he has done 
more than the best of the others did, since he has 
known how to govern himself. He has instituted 
reforms that none but he had dared attempt. He 
abolished the traffic in slaves, has fostered educa- 
tion and is a scholar himself, has reorganized his 
army, has given franchises for railways that will 
be of incalculable advantage in the revival of 
commerce, has established charitable institutions, 
and recently has given permission for a great 
bridge which will span the Bosphorus, and thus 
connect Europe and Asia with a direct railway 
line. : 

In disposition the Sultan is most compassion- 
ate, and loves children very tenderly. He gives 
money liberally from his private purse for the aid 
of the poor and helpless, and there has never been 
so humane and lenient a sovereign as he in the 
history of that wonderful country. 

There is no sovereign in Europe who is better 
instructed than he about current events all over 
the world, and from each he strives to draw a 
lesson for the benefit of his people. Ile has trav- 
eled extensively through Europe, and thereby is 
enabled to understand events and improvements, 
which he inaugurates as rapidly as is practical. 
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A RECEPTION BY THE SULTAN AT YILDIZ. 


In person Abdul-Hamid is a noble and impos- 
ing-man, with splendid dark eyes, which look at 
one straightforwardly and honestly, but which 
seem to penetrate one’s most secret thoughts. 
He is well built, with a soldierly bearing, but is 
pale, and wears an habitually serious, not to say 
sad, expression, There is an atmosphere of great 


refinement about him that is very attractive, and 
one feels that the destiny of his empire is safe in 
his hands, for, while other ‘sovereigns pursue an 
aggressive policy, or strive for military supremacy 
and display, Abdul-Hamid is quietly and consci- 
entiously laboring for the best moral, national and 
individual welfare of his people. 


AVICE, 


Dy Austin Dosson, 


WHEN you enter in a room, 
It is stirred 
With the wayward, flashing flight 
Of a bird; 
And you speak—and bring with yor. 
Leaf and sun ray, bud and blue, 
And the wind breath and the dew, 
At a word. 


You have just their eager, quick 
Airs de téete, 
All their flush and fever heat 
When elate ; 
Every birdlike nod and beck, 
And a bird’s own curve of neck, 
When she gives a little peck 
To her mate. 


ALE CLAD savage trac- 
ing with a burnt stick 
the rude outlines of a 
wild beast on a piece 
of white birch is only 
a step from the prac- 
tice of a beautiful 
art. When in the course of ages he had dis- 
covered the use of iron and learned how to shape 
it into a rod to stir his fire, he was ready to take 
this step. He could now make much more last- 
ing his charcoal sketch. Once burned with the 
iron into the bark or into the 
smooth surface of a lightning-riv- 
en tree, it would not get dim under 
the tonch of curious fingers, or 
vanish before the myriad drops of 
summer showers. 

Ancient as must have been the 
origin of etching with fire, it has 
been the most neglected of all the 
arts It has lagged far behind 
those that it most resembles. En- 
graving on wood and steel, and 
etching on steel and copper, whose 
birth was much more recent, have 
a career of brilliant achievement 
that can be fully described only in 
volumes. The names of the men 
that have made them great and 
beautiful are many and illustrious. 
But the history of the fire etcher’s 
art might almost be written on a 
page. The hands that have in the 
past burned on wood the creations 
of their fancy have been forgotten ; 
those that are striving to give the 
art the position due its ancient 
origin and singular beauty are not 
vet known to fame. 

Traces of fire etching among the 
Caucasians are few. It is recorded 
that monks in the Middle Ages 
practiced the art to some extent. 
Examples of their rude efforts are - 
still preserved in the French Muse- 
tm of Cluny. They are also to be 
found in other European museums. 
Pieces of furniture with panels dec- 
orated with fire etchings are owned 
in the Island of Guernsey, and else- 
where on the Continent. Etching 
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a 7 ETCHING WITH FIRE. 
os By FRANKLIN Siti. 


I. 


with fire is said to have been practiced in Japan 
for many centuries. In Persia it was once a 
favorite method of decoration. 

The modern revival of the art is quite recent. 
It is within a decade that fire etching has at- 
tracted attention in England, France, Germany 
and the United States. To a very large extent, 
however, it is still in the hands of amateurs, and 
confined to trivial decoration. But there are 


some exceptions, and one man at least, a young 
American, has established its claim to a serious 
and beautiful art. 


But before speaking of his 


MOUNTEBANK AT AN ENGLISH FAIR. 
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methods and achievements, I must tell the story 
of the one that came before him. 


II. 

SEVENTY years ago an English lad invited his 
sweetheart to visit a country fair. While they 
were wandering about seeing the sights their at- 
tention was attracted by the singular perform- 
ances of a mountebank. Enveloped in the cloud 
of smoke from the piece of wood that he was 
branding, he appeared to be making something 
of great interest to the crowd gathered about him. 
The young people wondered what it could be, and 
stepped up to discover. Their curiosity was soon 
gratified. After the mountebank had burned the 
wood to suit his taste he turned it toward his 
audience, who generously applauded his skill. 
With a hot iron he had made a picture. While 
the achievement was not remarkable as a work of 
art, it was so novel that it made a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of the lad. Although he was 
an artist, and must have been dimly conscious 
that a noble art lay hidden in the mountebank’s 
trick, it was not till many years later that he 
sought to bring it forth. 

This lad was Ball Hughes, the English sculptor. 
His companion at the fair afterward became his 
wife. Believing that greater fortune and happi- 
ness awaited them in the New World than in the 
Old, they crossed the Atlantic and found a home 
in Boston. Here Mr. Hughes devoted himself to 
sculpture. Foratime he prospered. He was a 
man of genius. The excellence of his work was 
recognized, and orders came from far and near. 
But after a time misfortune overtook him, as it 
has overtaken many other artists, and never left 
him as long as he lived. 

One day his poverty had quite driven him to 
despair. The work that made him famous had 
ceased to come to him. He had no money and 
his family was in want. How were they to live ? 
How was he to provide for them ? While brood- 
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ing over these painful questions in front of his 
kitchen fire he suddenly remembered the trick 
of the mountebank at the country fair, Why 
could he not make pictures in the same way and 
sell them to the lovers of curios? Seizing the 
poker near at hand, he heated it in the stove, and 
picking up a shingle, he attempted an answer to 
the question. A moment later his wife entered 
the room, and saw him in a cloud of smoke. Her 
alarm at the unaccountable sight passed away 
when he held up for her admiration a copy of 
Fuseli’s Witches in rich brown tints. 

This was the first of Ball Hughes’s famons 
“poker pictures.” If they did not add to the 
distinction that he had gained by his work in 
marble, they brought him the means, at least, to 
support his family. 

Ill. 

THERE was a vast difference between the trick 
of the mountebank and the achievement of the 
impoverished sculptor. One was scarcely more 
than a species of legerdemain ; the other was a 
form of art, an embodiment of the beautiful, al- 
though somewhat crude and misdirected. To 
Mr. Hughes, therefore, belongs the honor of res- 
cuing fire etching from the ignoble fate that 
threatened it ; he established its claim to a higher 
rank in the world. ‘There is a perfect democ- 
racy in the realm of the beautiful,” says Mr. How- 
ells, ‘‘ and whatever pleases is equal to anything 
else there, no matter how low its origin or hum- 
ble its composition.” Mr. Hughes had, in a word, 
placed the art of fire etching on a level with the 
other arts that delight men and adorn their lives. 

But in the hands of Mr. Hughes the new art 
only gave broad hints of its possibilities. He did 
not realize to the end of his days its real scope 
and character. He limited it to the field of the 
pictorial ; he weighted it with the restrictions of 
imitation. His work was always pictures, and 
they were always copies of other pictures. He 
was unable to conceive that the mission of fire 
etching was decorative, not pictorial ; nor could 
he give it the wings and freedom of a creative 
art. This was an achievement that was reserved 
for the young American that I have mentioned. 
His name is J. William Fosdick. To him alone 
are due the beauty and perfection of fire etching 
as a decorative and creative art. 

Mr. Fosdick was born in Charlestown, Mass. 
In his veins runs the blood of Puritan ancestry. 
Early in life it became hopelessly mingled with 
a tendency toward the fire etcher’s art. ‘‘When 
I was a mere schoolboy,” he says, ‘‘my father 
bought two ‘poker pictures’ by Ball Hughes, 
which I tried to imitate as soon as I saw them, 
greatly to the discomfort of the Irish cook, for J 
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put out her kitchen fire in trying to burn a pict- 
ure on a starch-box cover with a crooked wire set 
in a stick.” 

The pictures that Mr. Fosdick first made were 
more of the order of curiosities than works of art. 
Nevertheless, he put them in art stores and ob- 
tained considerable pocket money from them. 
But that, happily, was not the chief benefit that 
they brought him. They Jed to an important ac- 
quaintance, and subsequently to an engagement 
that became a turning point in his career. 

One day Mrs. Ball Hughes, whose husband had 
died some time before, happened to pass a store 
where some of young Fosdick’s etchings were on 
exhibition. Attracted to them by their similar- 
ity to Mr. Hughes’s work, she stepped in, inquired 
the name of the artist, and left word for him to 
call on her. She was then living in a quaint old 
house in Dorchester, surrounded by mementos of 
her husband’s days of prosperity—medals that he 
had taken in England and a fine old portrait 
painted by the colonial painter, Colonel Trumbull. 
Mr. Fosdick called upon her. She spoke of Mr. 
IInghes’s work as a fire etcher, and explained his 
use of the irons. Further than this, Mr. Fosdick 
has never received any instruction. The art as 
he presents it to-day is his own creation. 

IV. 

It was, as I have said, a long time before Mr. 
Fosdick could bring himself to believe that fire 
etching was not a trick. He could not see that 
it was entitled to the same esteem and devotion 
that men bestow upon engraving in all its forms. 
Time and reflection were required to convince 
him, as they are required to convince others, that 
in its peenliar realm it is the equal of engraving, 
or carving, or mural painting, or of any other art 
that bodies forth the beautiful. It has the per- 
manency of engraving and the decorative power 
of mural painting. Instead of cutting, its chief 
instrument burns the wood. Of course everybody 
can scratch « line with a graver or burn one with 
acautery. “But there are lines and lines, and the 
difference between one by a schoolboy and one by 
a Raphael is infinite. There is a like distance be- 
tween the fire etching of an amateur and the work 
of an artist. ‘Taste, skill, endless practice—gen- 
ius, in a word—separate one from the other. 

Mr. Fosdick’s failure to grasp the true charac- 
ter of fire etching led him to devote himself to 
painting. He first studied at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts under Otto Grunman. Later, he 
went to Paris, his teachers being Boulanger, Le- 
febvre and Colin. He was an apt pupil; but it 
was not as a painter that he was destined to dis- 
tinguish himself. While working against a de- 
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cree of fate, an event occurred in New York that 
restored him to his natural allegiance. 

One of the houses in the famous group built 
by Henry Villard in the the rear of the great 
Catholic Cathedral on Fifth Avenue was pur- 
chased by Mr. Edward D. Adams, who reorgan- 
ized the West Shore Railroad. When he came to 
decorate the Mexican mahogany panels of his 
dining room he conceived the idea that a fire- 
etched frieze would be beautiful and harmonious. 
But whom was he to get to do the work? He 
knew that Ball Hughes, whose pictures he had 
seen, was dead; he had not heard that the 
sculptor had left a successor. To make sure on 
this point he wrote to Mrs. Hughes. She replied 
that she knew of only one person that could pos- 
sibly burn the frieze, and he was in Paris studying 
painting. 

Mr. Adams’s faith in the beauty of the pro- 
posed decoration did not permit him to give up 
the search for an artist without an effort. He 
directed his architect, who was then in Paris, to 
look up Mr. Fosdick and induce him, if possible, 
to undertake the commission. Great as was Mr. 
Fosdick’s disbelief in the art and distaste for its 
medium, the inducements held out to him were 
such that he could not set them aside. Accord- 
ingly he returned to the United States in 1884. 
He fitted up an old schoolhouse in Westborough, 
Massachesetts, for a studio, had the panels of Mr. 
Adams’s dining room shipped to him, and during 
one of the hottest summers of recent memory he 
toiled day after day with his rude appliances over 
a charcoal fire. But his labors were not in vain. 
The Renaissance frieze that he had burned on the 
panels was a revelation to Mr. Adams. It in- 
spired in Mr. Fosdick himself a pride for his 
work ; it began to make him think that fire etch- 
ing was not, after all, unworthy of his allegiance. 


Vs 
THE art, as first practiced by Mr. Fosdick, was 


certainly an uninviting one. To persons sensitive 
to their surroundings, its medium could not be 
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otherwise than distasteful. 
The clumsy irons first in use, 
the charcoal fire and the clouds 
of smoke divested it of the 
charm and comfort of the 
painter’s or engraver’s art. 
They made burned fingers and 
tear-filled eyes almost inevita- 
ble. When Mr. Fosdick un- 
dertook Mr. Adams’s commis- 
sion he had no appliances ex- 
cept those of his own construc- 
tion. In copper tubes for 
handles he fastened pieces of 
iron with plaster of Paris as a 
non-conductor. 

Rude as these appliances 
were, they possessed peculiar 
advantages. They enabled the 


artist to give to his work a 
strength and picturesqueness 
that disappear with the more 
perfect appliances recently in- 
vented. As they plowed 
through the wood they pro- 
duced certain accidental 
qualities that no intention 
could obtain, such as irregu- 
larities of line and variations 
in shading. 


the skies; he preserves them 
with the care due their divine 
origin and beautiful effects. 
It is only the fanatic in finish 
that deplores their presence, 
labors incessantly to remove 
them, and ends by spoiling 
his work. He shows that too 


8 


fO THE BALI 


These the true — 
artist welcomes as gifts from , 


much civilization in art, as in 
man, enervates and emascu- 
lates ; it destroys the pictur- 
esque of primitive nature. 

The old appliances also kept 
the art from the hands of 
triflers. Who, for the sake of 
their allegiance to fashion, 
would care to submit to the 
heat of a furnace ? Howcould 
they get consolation out of 
clouds of smoke or blistered 
fingers ? Their devotion to tne 
fire etcher’s art would not per- 
mit them to find pleasure in 
pain or to win triumphs from 
troubles. But with the inven- 
tion of the cautery they could 
simulate the enthusiasm of the 
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artist and escape the annoyances that he had The great advantage of this instrument over 
encountered. the old irons is the perfect control of it that the 

This instrument was not designed for their artist can always have. If it is too hot, he does 
comfort or his convenience. A French surgeon not have to wait until it has cooled to the proper 
invented it to cauterize temperature ; if it is not 
wounds. But it was so J hot enough, he is not 
admirably adapted to fire | obliged to thrust it into 
etching that it plays a the furnace. These are 


more conspicuous part in points that can be regu- 
the adornment of life than lated by his hand. Per- 


in the amelioration of suf- fect as the instrument is, 
fering. It is a delicate it has one disadvantage. 
iastrument, and cannot After working the bellows 
be used with the freedom all day, the hand of the 
and force of the old irons. artist becomes very tired, 
It permits the artist, how- if not almost paralyzed. 
ever, to work more rapidly To overcome this diffi- 
and to finish more deli- culty, Mr. Fosdick has de- 
cately. As improvements vised in place of the bel- 
are constantly being made, lows a compressed air 
it will in the end probably chamber. By regulating 
possess all the advantages, the flow of the air, he ob- 
with none of the disad- tains the same results as 
vantages, of the appli- with the bellows. 
ances that it is displacing. VI 
The cautery is a com- : 
As A brush will not 


plicated piece of mechan- : 
ism. It consists of a han- make a Corot or a Millet, 
so a cautery will not en- 


dle six inches long with a 
able one to become a 


platinum point, a hand i 
bellows, and a glass or Hughes or a Fosdick. A 
minute account of their 


metal receptacle contain- 
ing a sponge wet with methods could not fail to 
naphtha or some other be interesting to the stu- 
highly volatile and inflam- dent; but as Ruskin 
pointed out long ago, 


mable fluid. A yard or 
two of rubber tubing con- something else is required 
nects the hand bellows to do work like theirs. 
with the receptacle ; an- “Powers of doing fine 
other yard or two connects ornamental work,” says 
the receptacle with the the author of ‘* Modern 

Painters,” “are only to be 


handle. The platinum 
point is about three inches reached by a_ perpetual 
discipline of the hand as 


long. Inside is a small 


platinum spiral. When 5 ee oe Oe 5 well as of the fancy—dis- 
the hand bellows is THE'GAL Koliarekietsizi\\9 cipline as attentive and 
squeezed, the gas from SIAN? AN WH G Velpe 4 painful as that which a 

Ae ©] juggler has to put himself 


the naphtha is driven into © i Psem me) a hel RUINGIHIS ; 

this spiral. If the point 1bH GAD:AT-1CHRBOD" Fe through to overcome the 
be held in the flame of a more palpable difficulties 
an alcohol lamp, the gas ; ae of his profession. The 
takes fire, heating it to a execution of the best 
red glow. By simply ~- artists is always a splen- 
manipulating the hand bellows, the flow of the did towr de force, and much that in painting is 
gas and the degree of heat can be regulated. If supposed to be dependent on material is indeed 
the gas is accidentally extinguished, it may be only a lovely and quite inimitable legerdemain. 
relit by inserting the point in the flame again. Besides this incessant and painful discipline, 
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there is a subjective quality that is just as indis- 
pensable to the highest excellence in the fire etch- 
er’s art as it is in painting or architecture. It is 
the power to conceive as well as perceive forms of 
beauty. Without this constructive imagination, 
which must always be coupled with the power to 
reproduce these forms, no one ever became a great 
artist. While Mr. Hughes possessed this imagi- 
nation to a degree, as is shown in his sculpture, 
he did not exercise it as he might have done in his 
other art. Here he was not creative ; he was only 
imitative, and all his fire etchings are copies of 
other pictures. His Witches were those of Fu- 
seli ; his ‘‘ Schiller” was that of Christian Rhein- 
hardt. 

The step that Mr. Hughes failed to take in 
order to place fire etching where it belonged as a 
creative art was, as I have said, left to Mr. Fos- 
dick. As soon as this artist succeeded in over- 
coming his prejudice against its medium and in 
convincing himself that it was worthy of the gen- 
ius of any man he rescued it from its subordinate 
position. In his hands it passed from the hum- 
ble task of imitating to the noble work of creating 
the dreams of art. 

Successful as Mr. Fosdick had been in design- 
ing and executing Mr. Adams’s frieze, he was not 
yet persuaded that he ought to give up painting. 
Clear-headed as he is, he could not quite agree 
with his father that it was his duty to devote him- 
self to fire etching. ‘So he returned to Paris to 
continue his studies in painting. But the faith 
and arguments of his father were not lost upon 
him. They induced him to look with a more 
kindly eye upon the new mistress that was beckon- 
ing to him. While pursuing his regular studies 
he etched a number of works and gave an exhibi- 
tion of them in his studio. Among the visitors 
that came to see them were Boulanger and Moi- 
lon, who were delighted with them. Singularly 
enough, these great artists, familiar as they were 
with the history of art, thought that Mr. Fosdick 
had invented something new. But, independent 
of the novelty of fire etching, they admired it 
with the enthusiasm of Frenchmen. They ad- 
vised Mr. Fosdick to devote himself to it exclu- 
sively. Although they thought highly of him as 
a painter, they believed that greater success 
awaited him as a fire etcher. 

Had the works that induced these artists thus 
to assume the dangerous and often thankless réle 
of prophet and adviser been simply the imitations 
of other works, I have no doubt that Mr. Fosdick 
would still be aspiring to become a greater painter. 
But they bore the imperial stamp of an original 
and creative mind. They had not merely been 
executed with consummate skill; they had been 
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designed with the infinite pains that excellence 
invariably exacts, and with a just perception of 
the true field that Heaven has set aside for the 
fire etcher’s art. 

VII. 

THE first thing that the fire etcher must do is 
to draw his design. It is also the most impor- 
tant thing; upon it depends the success of his 
work, Excellence of execution will not redeem 
a commonplace and inartistic design. Every de- 
tail must be carefully conceived and worked out. 
Like sculpture and wood engraving, fire etching 
is not an art that will permit the correction of an 
error. Once burned into the wood, it cannot be 
removed without ruin to the work. Therefore 
the fire etcher is often obliged to spend much 
more time in making his design than in execut- 
ing it. 

The next thing is the selection of the wood to 
which the design is transferred. Various kinds 
are used, like holly, sycamore, bass, oak, elm, 
cedar, tulip, ash, chestnut, teak and poplar. But 
the soft and dry woods are preferable to the hard 
and sappy ; poplar and bass lend themselves much 
more readily to the art than oak or ash. The 
surface is made perfectly smooth. Then, after 
the design has been transferred, the etcher is 
ready to take his cautery, or etching irons, and 
begin his work. 

The main lines of the design can be rapidly 
etched. It is when the artist comes to finish his 
work that he must make haste slowly and exer- 
cise his best skill and judgment. His first use of 
the cautery leaves a scorched and charred surface 
that looks not unlike a board rescued from a 
fire. With sandpaper or an emery cloth he re- 
moves what may be called the débris. The de- 
sign thus becomes visible. With more care the 
etcher goes over the surface again and again. 
Each time some new line of the design is etched 
or some old line is strengthened. The accidental 
qualities produced as the cautery plows through 
the close and open grains of the wood are either 
removed or carefully retained and judiciously sub- 
dued or heigntened, as the mysterious and inex- 
plicable decrees of taste may rule. Finally, when 
the cautery and emery have done their parts, sey- 
eral coats of varnish are applied, and then with 
pumice stone and oil the etcher gives his work 
the fine dull finish that brings his toil to a close, 
and adds another to the revelations of beauty. 

The ‘‘ Miller’s Daughter ”’ then stands before us 
in her sweet and simple beauty. We marvel at the 
miracle of the artist’s skill. Without a single 
touch of fire he has created the rich olive tint and 
the beautiful curves of face and neck. In simple 
lines of more or less strength he has made the 
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gentlest of eyes and the sweetest of lips; he has 
summoned the wind that toys with the dark- 
brown locks of the forehead and scatters the 
longer tresses over the finely molded shoulder. 
You think that this must have been the angel 
that inspired the poet’s lines. You look at her ; 
you repeat his lines ; you are certain : 


“Tt is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel ; 
That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch her neck so warm and white.” 


VIII. 

Arter the exhibition in Paris Mr. Fosdick de- 
cided to accept the advice of his father and his 
teachers. He discontinued his studies in paint- 
ing and returned to the United States. He re- 
peated his exhibition in St. Louis and New York. 
The same generous appreciation that had been 
bestowed in Paris upon his ‘‘ Lady Godiva,” the 
head of a Fury, the series of panels illustrating 
the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” was accorded 
them in these cities. There was no one to dispute 
their beauty. In the field of decoration they 
Were unique. 

I have already said that Mr. Hughes’s etchings 
were pictorial. I will add here that he sought 
to secure his effects by a certain degree of model- 
ing. His training as a sculptor would lead him 
todo that. Mr. Fosdick was not thus hampered. 
He saw very early in his career as a fire etcher 
that effects must be obtained in another way. 
Eschewing all modeling, he adopted the principle 
of flat tones and of accentuated and unaccentu- 
ated lines. With them he can impart to his work 
the greatest qualities of value, strength and pict- 
uresqueness not attainable in any other way. 
With them, too, he can obtain the effect of differ- 
ent shades. It is very rarely that he resorts to 
shading as the term is usually understood. The 
most cursory examination of his work will dis- 
close the wonderful effects of this character that 
can be obtained by his method of treatment. 

At first Mr. Fosdick was disposed to make a 
pictorial application of the art. His illustrations 
of the “‘ Legend of Sleepy Hollow” are excellent 
examples of what he can do in this line. While 
pictures appeal to the popular taste, and sell more 
readily than pure decorative work, he is convinced 
that fire etching is not a true pictorial art. For 
this reason he refuses, as he has always refused, 
to surrender to the inartistic and commercial 
spirit of the age. Often he has been brought 
face to face with grim discouragement. Many 
times the thought has come that he had made a 
mistake. The temptation to use the art in the 
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interest of his purse has been great. But he has 
clung with unyielding tenacity to the idea that 
fire etching is one of the most noble and beautiful 
of the decorative arts. His fidelity, as I have 
pointed out, has not been without a reward of its 
own. If he cared to avail himself of it, he could 
now find additional satisfaction in the ardor with 
which amateurs in Europe and America are pur- 
suing the art. 

Simple as fire etching is in itself, it is not a 
universal art like writing or’ printing. It cannot 
be learned by everybody having a certain degree 
of intelligence; it cannot be put to every possible 
use, from ornamenting a cigar box to decorating 
a cathedral. Nor does it have an affinity for ev- 
ery color. It cannot be combined with deep reds 
and bright yellows without violence to every 
artistic feeling ; but with gray greens and gray 
blues it is beautiful beyond expression. ‘ What, 
for instance,” says Mr. Fosdick, speaking of its 
proper use, “ would be more harmonious than a 
Louis XVI. boudoir paneled in delicate gray-blue 
brocade with an eighteen-inch frieze of delicate 
traceries in the warm old ivory tints of burned 
wood ? On the other hand, imagine a sombre 
Gothic library or dining hall in antique low-toned 
oak, the walls paneled in the same black oak, 
while let into the four walls are decorative his- 
toric portraits adapted, if need be, from those by 
the old masters. Over the old chimney is an an- 
cient Gothic inscription, which, if the room be 
lofty, can be carried about the four walls as a 
frieze.” 

Under the wise leading of judgment and taste, 
fire etching can bestow the gift of a peculiar 
beauty upon many things. In place of the va- 
cant mirror of a mantel, it can create a scene of 
life and charm. It can transform the plain oak 
facings of a fireplace with the fancies of art. 
Screens, mirrors and panels respond to its magic 
touch. Churches and cathedrals are a favorite 
ficld. The quiet and subdued tones of the art 
harmonize with the solemnity of religion. Burned 
into the panels of a pulpit or those of a chancel, 
the memories so dear to the worshiping heart have 
none of the jarring colors often found in stained 
glass. They never grow dim and fade away like 
the work of the mural painter. They vanish only 
when the temple they adorn crumbles to dust. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DESPOTS, 
By J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D. 


THE despot, or tyrant, as he is called, has a 
bad reputation in Greek history. The Greeks of 
every age have not only loved individual liberty, 
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but are a singularly jealous people, who cannot 
endure that one of themselves shall lord it over 
the rest. Even in the present day Greeks have 
frequently told me that they would not for a mo- 
ment endure a Greek as king, because they all 
feel equal, and could not tolerate that anyone 
among them should receive such honor and profit. 
This is why the ancient tyrant, however wisely 
and moderately he ruled, was always regarded 
with hatred by the aristocrats he had deposed ; 
so that to them the killing of him was an act of 
virtue approved by all their society. Ivery much 
doubt whether in early days the common people 
generally had any such feeling, as the tyrant usu- 
ally saved them from much severer oppression. 
Of course any individual might avenge a particu- 
lar wrong or insult, and in later days, when a 
despot overthrew a democratic constitution, the 
lower classes might share in the old aristocratic 
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hatred of the usurper. But 
Greek literature was in the 
hands of the aristocrats; 
and so we have a long cata- 
logue of accusations from 
Alceus, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Polybius, Plu- 
tarch—in fact, all through 
Greek literature ; according 
to which a tyrant is a ruffian 
who usurps power in order 
that he may gratify his 
lusts at the expense of all 
justice and mercy. Feeling 
himself the enemy of man- 
kind, he is perpetually in a 
panic of suspicion, and sur- 
rounds himself with mer- 
cenaries who carry out his 
behests. He plunders, con- 
fiscates, and violates the 
sanctity of the family and 
the virtue of the young. 
* * * * 

But if the ¢yrannis were 
so unmixed an evil, how 
comes it to have been a con- 
stant and permanent phe- 
nomenon in Greek politics ? 
Man may, indeed, as Polyb- 
ius says, be the most gulli- 
ble of all animals, though 
professing to be the most 
sagacious, and may ever be 
ready to fall into the same 
snares that he has seen suc- 
cessful in entrapping others. 
But surely it exceeds all the 
bounds of human, not to say Greek, stupidity 
that men should perpetually set a villain over 
them to plunder, violate and exile men and 
women. 

The fact is that the tyrant was at one time a 
necessity, and even a valuable moment, in the 
march of Greek culture. The aristocratic goy- 
ernments had only substituted a many-headed 
sovereignty over the poor for the rule of a sin- 
gle king, who might be touched by compassion 
or reached by persuasion. But who could argue 
with the clubs of young patricians, who thought 
the poor no better than their slaves, and swore 
the solemn oath which Aristotle has preserved : 
“*T will be at enmity with the Demos, and will 
do it allthe harm I can.” To these gentlemen 
the political differences with the people had gone 
quite beyond argument; whatever they urged was 
true—whatever was against them, false: each side 
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regarded its opponents as morally infamous. When- 
ever politics reach this condition it .is time to 
abandon discussion and appeal to an umpire who 
can enforce his decision with arms.—*‘Prodlems 
in Greek History.” 


WAGNER’S MARRIED LIFE. 


UNLEss we are mistaken, none of the biogra- 
phies of Richard Wagner hitherto published have 
given any account of Wagner’s early married life, 
and if the name of his first wife has been intro- 
duced, it has been dismissed in a few words, giv- 
ing the reader little or no information beyond her 
name. Mr. Praeger’s book, on the contrary, dis- 
cusses her freely. Her name was Friulein Wilhel- 
mina Plancr (Minna), and they were married in 
1836, when Wagner 
was twenty-three 
years old. She was 
the daughter of 
a spindlemaker, was 
comely, almost hand- 
some, and proved to 
be an excellent wife. 
This biography teems 
with instances of her 
housewifely skill and 
management, and her 
economy was a con- 
siderable check upon 
Wagner’s expensive 
Labits. She was al- 
ways filled with one 
thought: her hus- 
band and his happi- 
ness. She administer- 
ed to his wants, even 
before he knew them 
himself. Mr. Praeg- 
er’s desire is evidently 
to draw attention to 
her excellent, and in 
many respects noble, 
qualities. He had 
many opportunities of 
estimating her char- 
acter from personal 
observation, and his 
testimony in this re- 
spect is worthy of all 
possible credence. 
Why previous histori- 
ans have left her in 
the cold it is impos- 
cible to understand ; 
but her nature was 
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the opposite of Wagner’s ; his artistic aspirations 
found in her no response. ‘‘ As years rolled by, 
and the genius of Wagner assumed more definite 
shape and grew in strength, she was less able to 
comprehend the might of his intellect.” On one 
occasion, Mr. Praeger says, ‘‘we were sitting at 
lunch in the trimly kept Swiss chalet at Ziirich in 
the summer of 1856, waiting for the composer of 
the then completed ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Dutchman,’ ‘ Tann- 
hauser ’ and ‘ Lohengrin’ to come down from his 
scoring of the ‘ Nibelungen,’ when, in full inno- 
cence, she asked me, ‘ Now, honestly, is Richard 
such a great genius ?” It is not to be wondered 
at that Wagner, lost as he became to all surround- 
ings save that which concerned the subjects of his 
art, should have failed to find in her that response 
which his soul yearned for, and thus, after about 
twenty-eight years of married life, they 
drifted apart and separated. Minna died 
shortly afterward of heart disease. At this 
point Mr. Praeger, knowing, probably, 
more than he deemed it necessary to make 
public, prefers 
to say no more, 
and we must, 
consequently, 
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respect his silence. He points out, however, that 
nearly all Wagner’s works were created during the 
period of his first marriage, and there are many 
instances of Wagner’s appreciation of the love 
and attention his wife bestowed upon him, In 
1870 he married Frau Cosima y. Bulow, daughter 
of Liszt, a highly cultured lady, who has survived 
him. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Grorce C. Huriput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tre latest measurement of Mount St. Elias, by Mr. 
Israel C. Russell, of the United States Geological Survey, 
gives to the mountain an elevation of 18,099 feet ; and the 
same scientist fixes its position in W. Long. 140° 55’ 30”, 
just within the boundary line of Alaska, so that it forms 
‘*a corner monument of our national domain.” It is still 
a matter of doubt whether St. Elias or Orizaba or Popocat- 
epetl is the highest mountain in North America. 


Tue International ‘‘ Railway of the Three Americas,” as 
it was fancifully called by its first proposer, reports prog- 
ress. The surveying party, after six months’ work in 
Colombia and Ecuador, has now entered Peru, and pro- 
poses to follow the Marajfion River to Cerro de Pasco, from 
which point a route will be taken to Lake Titicaca, and 
from the lake through Bolivia to Jujuy, the capital of the 
northernmost province of the Argentine Republic, and the 
present terminus of the Argentine railways. 


Tue last census of British Guiana shows a population 
for the whole colony in 1891 of 278,328. What are called 
‘natives’ (Indians, mingled with maroon negroes), to 
the number of 10,000, as estimated, inhabit the back coun- 
try. In 1881 the population numbered 252,186. George- 
town, the capital, has now 53,176 inhabitants, an increase 
of 6,000 since the previous census. The Europeans form 
about one-twentieth of the wholo, and there are between 
50,000 and 60,000 Asiatics, five-sixths of them from India. 


ALTHOUGH only five years have elapsed since the second 
edition of the great ten-sheet map of Africa, published by 
the Perthes, of Gotha, was issued, a third edition has been 
found needful, and is being published. The changes are 
very conspicuous, and they sustain the reputation of this, 
the only really accurate and scientific map of the ‘‘ dark” 
continent, which is being so rapidly enlightened by capa- 
ble explorers. Since the second edition appeared boundary 
commissions have been pushing inland on the west coast 
to locate the frontiers of various European possessions. 
French military columns have opened and mapped new re- 
gions in the course of their campaigns. A little band of 
explorers, with Binger in the lead, have made some re- 
markable journeys through the Western Soudan, revealing 
to us a vast territory that was almost wholly unknown. 
The ‘‘ Hinterland" of the coast region of the Gulf of 
Guinea has been occupied by a number of investigators, 
and the Germans, starting from Kameruns, have pushed 
far toward Lake Tchad. The Congo basin has contributed 
an immense amount of new material, and a great deal of 
virgin territory between Abyssinia and Victoria Nyanza, 
and east of that lake to the Indian Ocean, has been studied 
for the first time. The extension of British enterprises in 
South Africa, together with the discovery of extensive new 
gold fields, have made the present maps of fully half of 
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- miles distant from Sechura Bay, on the Pacific. 


NEWS. 


the southern part of the continent below the Zambesi 
River out of date, and in most other parts of the continent 
investigations of importance have recently been carried out. 


Tue Andes of Ecuador are.very fully described by Dr. 
Theodor Wolf in a paper read before the Berlin Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde. .The mountains extend farther to 
the east than the line shown on the maps; and in one in- 
stance this difference amounts to more than 19} minutes. 
Dr. Wolf says that the Amazon River, in curving to the 
east between 5° and 6° 8. Lat., is only 32 geographical 
A chain 
of mountains, 6,500 feet, divides this point of the Amazon 
basin from the Desert of Sechura. This chain rises in 
height as it enters Ecuador, and at Loja it is between 
12,000 and 13,000 feet above the sea. Loja itself is on a 
plateau 7,200 feet high, in the main Cordillera ; and similar 
plateaus, or basins, continue northward to Colombia. The 
first evidences of volcanic action were found on the fron- 
tier of the Loja province. Here is Sangay, which Dr. 
Wolf somewhat rashly declares to be the most active vol- 
cano in the world; and north of Sangay are El Altar, 
17,700 feet, and beyond this Tunguragua, 16,680 feet in 
height. Chimborazo, which rises to 20,700 feet, stands op- 
posite to Tunguragua. A little to the south of Quito, and 
about 20 miles from the equator, is Cotopaxi, 19,150 feet 
in height. The slopes of the Andes, up to the line of 
10,000 feet, are clothed with thick forests. In this lower 
region, where fevers prevail, there are few inhabitants. 
The woods begin to lose their tropical character at the ele- 
vation of 6,500 feet. The air is cooler, and blossoming 
plants abound. At 10,000 feet begins the Paramo, a tree- 
less stretch of country, grass-covered but desolate. The 
soil is generally poor, and there is little water, and the 
cattle range over it almost untended. Plants are few in 
this region, and there is little animal life besides an occa- 
sional stag or bear, a fox or a tapir; and even birds are 
rarely seen. Mr. Whymper’s travels in the region de- 
scribed by Dr. Wolf are not less new than when they were 
accomplished ten years ago. The principal object—to ob- 
serve the effect of greatly diminished atmospheric pressure 
on the vital powers—was attained. He ascended several 
lofty mountains, Corazon, Sincholagua, Cayambe, Anti- 
sana, Saraurcu, Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. In all, he and 
his party passed more than 200 days at elevations varying 
from 8,000 to 20,498 feet (the height of Chimborazo, as 
calculated by Mr. Whymper). There was a great sense of 
oppression at about 10,000 feet, but beyond that height 
the principal effect was the diminution of the bodily pow- 
ers ; and the conclusion reached was that life can be sus- 
tained, while the body is at rest, at an elevation of 20,000 
feet or more; but that, ‘‘ when in motion,” it becomes 
difficult to enlarge the breathing capacity to the extent 
necessary. to meet the further demand for air which is 
the result of muscular exertion. Mr. Whymper enjoyed 
one very unusual sight. When nearing the summit of 
Chimborazo, he had Cotopaxi full in view, sixty miles 
away, and beheld a column of inky-black smoke suddenly 
thrown up from the crater to a height of 20,000 feet above 
it. At that height the smoke was caught by the wind and 
borne, first to the westward, then to the south, down upon 
Chimborazo. The summit, which Mr. Whymper and his 
party reached at 1:20 p. m., was perfectly white: but the 
dust from Cotopaxi soon began to cover the snow, and 
completely shut out the view. It had traveled the sixty 
miles in seven and one-half hours. Mr. Whmyper’s ex- 
plorations were made in the neighborhood ‘of the loftiest 
tablelands in America, 
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Captain Bower, of the Indian Staff Corps, recently ar- 
rived at Simla, in the Punjab, after a journey from China 
across Thibet, the region which may well be called the Roof 
of the World. He crossed the Lanakma Pass early in 
July, 1891, and marched in a due east direction, passing a 
chain of salt lakes, one of which, called Hor-ba-too, he 
found to be elevated 17,930 feet above the sea; and for 
many weeks his party traveled over plateaus more than 
15,000 feet in height. On the 3d of September, at the 
Tengri Nor (or lake) they were within a few marches of 
Lhassa, and two officials, sent by the temporal govornor, 
peremptorily ordered them back. Captain Bower refused to 
retreat, but agreed, after a parley, to make a detour to the 
north to the frontier of Western China. He reached Chi- 
amdo on the last day of December, having followed for a 
few miles Bouvalot’s route. The country about Chiamdo 
is well wooded and fertile, and the town contains a number 
of well-built monasteries. The monks were hostile, and 
made threats against the party, but respect for the breech- 
loaders kept them from attempting violence. The Chi- 
nese frontier was reached at Tarchindo on the 10th of 
February, after a journey of more than 2,000 miles, most 
of the country traversed never having been explored be- 
fore; and for thirteen consecutive days the route was over 
a plateau 17,000 feet above the sea. Simultaneously with 
this report of Captain Bower’s journey appears one from 
Bogdanovitch, giving the results of his excursions into the 
Kuen Lun range. He found these mountains to consist, 
in the narrowest part, of a series of sharp ridges, between 
13.000 and 24,000 feet high, and the country desolate, 
without meadows or trees. He passed one lake, the Shor- 
kul, at an elevation of 14,400 feet (Lake Titicaca is at 
12,645 feet), and reached his highest point, 19,000 feet, on 
the southern slope of the mountains, where, with very dry 
air, the snow line was at 18,000 feet, while on the northern 
side it was 14,000 feet. Where he crossed the range for 
the last time, from Moudalyk, he followed the Akka-tagh 
Valley, 14,000 feet above the sea, but abounding in rich, 
well-watered pasture lands. Here he saw, for the first 
time, herds of antelopes, wild asses and yaks. From this 
valley an easy pass leads into Northwestern Thibet, and it 
forms, therefure, an excellent starting point for parties. 


A caREFUL survey of the Tongariro Mountains, in the 
centre of the Northern Island, New Zealand, has just been 
published. Tongariro itself, seen from the west, has the 
look of a single green cone, three miles wide along the 
top. On the eastern side are three great rents, from which 
issue as many streams. The lower slopes are composed of 
lava, and on the west the Rivor Whanganni has its source. 
There is good pasture for sheep on these lower slopes, the 
growths being tussock grass, blue grass, flax and ferns. 
On the top of the mountain are extinct volcanic cones, one 
of them filled by a lake of beautifully blue water. The 
Red Crater, which discharges steam filled with acid and 
sulphur fumes, is on the southeastern side of the mount- 
tin,ut a height of 6,050 feet, and the two craters of Te 
Mari are on the northern side, 5,000 feet above the sea. 
It was the higher of these two craters from which flowed 
the latest luva stream, for a distance of three miles toward 
the north ; and at a mile from the crater it is fifty feet in 
thickness. 

Me. H. W. Wourr. author of ‘‘ The Country of the 
Vosges,” draws a melancholy picture of the condition of 
the Vosgians—German by race, but French by feeling— 
under Prussian rule: ‘‘ One cannot, unfortunately, visit 
Alsace-Lorraine without being reminded of politics. The 
powerful, complex, irritating apparatus of foreign domi- 
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nation, of coercion, of distrust, is too painfully visible at 
all points. It is not only the strong garrisons massed on 
either side of the frontier, the fortresses, the prowling 
douaniers. But on the German side one finds oneself, to 
all intents and purposes, in a country under hostile oecu- 
pation. The watching gendarme is everywhere ; the coun- 
try literally bristles with spiked helmets. There is noth- 
ing visible but the conqueror on one side, proud, domi- 
neering, exacting unquestioning obedience—and the van- 
quished on the other, cowed, perforce submissive, but un- 
willing. The latter speaks French when he can, reckons 
in French money, reads French papers, affects a French 
style of living, takes an interest in French events, warns 
you that there are spies about, and on the 14th of July, 
the day of the national féte, you may see him crossing the 
frontier, denationalized as he is, to keep the French festi- 
val if possible on French soil. . . . The all but prohibi- 
tion of French in schools—which makes Alsatians speak 
French all the more at home, and send their daughters 
(their sons they may not) to schools in France ; the offen- 
sive passport regulations, applied so indiscriminately that 
some time ago a French negress, who had come from a far- 
off colony to see once more her late masters, was merci- 
lessly turned back; the prohibition to French folk to 
come into the country, visit their friends, visit their rela- 
tives’ graves, visit their properties—which makes oceans 
of bad blood and terribly depreciates property; the Ger- 
man conscription—worked so as to make Alsatians feel all 
the odium, none of the glories, so peculiarly dear to their 
race, of military service—these are some of the more glar- 
ing hardships—let alone that the whole apparatus of ad- 
ministration has been seized, as if for exploitation, by a 
crowd of German officials—so that the Alsatians’ share in 
their own government is reduced to paying taxes and 
rendering obedience.” 
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As a refined, thoroughly interesting love story, pure and 
simple, without any sensational adventures, and free from 
anything that requires deep thought, ‘‘ The Three Fates,” 
by F. Marion Crawford (Macmillan & Co., New York), 
must take a high place. It is interesting not because it is 
filled with startling episodes and dramatic situations, for 
these are remarkable by their absence, but because it is 
well told and the characters are all interesting, and they 
do interesting things. The book is neither very sad nor 
very gay, although the deep, never-ending grief of a young 
wife over the sudden death of her husband by drowning 
lends, almost unnecessarily, a tinge of sadness to it. The 
story is a strong one, and the interest is well sustained 
until within a few pages of the end, when suddenly it col- 
lapses, and the reader cannot help feeling that the author, 
without warning, had come abruptly to the limit of the 
space he had allotted for the story, and accordingly 
brought it to a speedy conclusion. Every reader will be 
surprised at the position in which he is compelled to 
tuke leave of the hero, whose interesting love experiences 
he has closely followed throughout the book, and many 
will be greatly disappointed. 

A sap tale of life among the Zulu savages of South 
Africa is ‘‘ Nada the Lily,” by H. Rider Haggard (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York). It is a story made up of 
the tales and traditions concerning the Zulu people before 
their nation had been destroyed by the march of civiliza- 
tion, which the author had heard from men who had been 
intimately acquainted with the savage tribe, with their his- 
tory, their herves and their customs. It is told in Mr. 
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Haggard’s most graphic style, and is full of exciting ad- 
ventures and interesting episodes. There are a large num- 
ber of good illustrations. 


Mr. StanteEy WatTrERLoo has made a departure from the 
usual theme of novelists in his story, ‘‘A Man and a 
Woman ” (F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago). He tries to 
show that a man and woman may be happily married, and 
that their quiet, peaceful life may be made interesting. 
He has not been unsuccessful in his attempt, and the 
working out of his idea has made a very readable story. 


A RECENT addition to the religious literature of the day 
has this for a title page: ‘‘ Glimpses of Heaven. Dis- 
- courses Concerning the Way of Life and the House Not 
Made with Hands. Instructing Sinners to Enter by the 
Open Door and Encouraging Saints to Walk with Christ 
Evermore. Stenographically Reported as Delivered under 
the Power of the Holy Spirit. By Rev. W. H. Munnell, 
Louisville, Ky.” (John Y. Huber Company, Philadelphia). 


Aux honest voters truly anxious for good and pure gov- 
ernment would welcome almost any change in our political 
system that would do away with the corrupt politician. 
In “ Direct Legislation” (the Twentieth Century Pub- 
lishing Company, New York), J. W. Sullivan points out a 
way for effecting such a desirable result by suggesting 
that this country follow the example of Switzerland in 
conducting the government by direct legislation ‘ through 
the initiative and referendum.” The initiative means the 
right of every citizen to propose any measure, and the 
referendum is the submission of every measure, after it 
has been fully discussed and formulated by a quasi legisla- 
tive body, to acceptance or rejection by the people. By 
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this, he maintains, ‘‘ the political ‘ring,’ the ‘boss’ and 
‘heeler’ may be abolished, the American plutocracy de- 
stroyed and government simplified and reduced to the 
limits set by the conscience of the majority, as affected by 
social necessities.’’ Mr. Sullivan's book, by the many new 
facts presented, adds materially to our political knowl- 
edge. ‘ 

Mr. Pouttnry BicELow counts amongst his persons] 
friends the Emperor William of Germary. For this reascn 
his book, ‘‘ The German Emperor and His Eastern Neigh- 
bors ” (Charles L. Webster & Co., New York), may be ac- 
cepted as an authority on the subject, as a work written 
from personal knowledge and not from hearsay. The book 
gives some interesting and valuable information about the 
German Emperor and his well-equipped army, and treats 
of such subjects as ‘‘ Germans in Russia,” ‘‘ The Russian 
Censor,” ‘*‘ The Roumanian Peasant,’ ‘‘ Russian Priests in 
Roumania,”’ ‘‘ War and Famine,” etc. 


A New series of small-sized, handy volumes, to consist 
mainly of works by American writers, has just been 
started by Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. It is 
known as the ‘ Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series.” The 
first voluine is entitled ‘‘ Merry Tales,” by Mark Twain, 
and is a collection of the best short stories of this popular 
author. Why it is called ‘* Merry Tales” would be diffi- 
cult to discover, as most of them are very far from being 
merry. Mark’s tales seldom merit this adjective. The 
contents of this little volume include ‘‘ The Campaigi 
that Failed,” ‘‘ The Invalid’s Story,” ‘* Luck,” ‘‘ The Cap- 
tain’s Story,” ‘‘A Curious Experience,” ‘‘ Mrs. Mc Wil- 
liams and the Lightning ” and ‘“ Meisterschaft,” the last a 
rather laughable farce. 
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Late novels include an interesting and dramatic one by 
R. M. Manley, entitled, ‘‘ Some Children of Adam ” ( Worth- 
ington Company, New York), illustrated with a number of 
process cuts; ‘‘A Modern Martyr,” by Sophie Kappey 
(W. D. Rowland, New York), one of the sensational kind, 
full of exclamation points, dashes and italics; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lygon,” by Shirley Brooks (the Price-McGill. Company, 
St. Paul), a very long detective story; and ‘‘ Tatters,” by 
Beaulah (Lee & Shepard, Boston), an interesting story of 
English life, with a portrait of its pretty author. 


Arngat is in store for the readers of Frank Lesuir’s 
Porpunak Moxtuty, especially those who like detective 
stories. The August number of this magazine will con- 
tain the opening chapters of an : 
exceedingly interesting serial 
story, telling of the exciting 
events that led up to the solving 
of a great mystery surrounding 
the robbery of some valuable 
jewels. It is called ‘‘ The Great 
Chantry Diamonds,” and is by 
Daniel Dane, author of ‘‘ Venge- 
ance is Mine,” etc. It has all 
the elements that go to make a 
most interesting story—mystery, 
love, hatred, jealousy, sorrow 
and happiness. The scene is 
laid in New York, and the hero 
is a young private detective, 
who for love and for the sake of 
his reputation sets himself as- 
siduously to the unraveling of a 
deep mystery. 
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Ir is about a year since Oscar 
Fay Adams got himself into a 
good deal of hot water, especially 
among the *‘ women folks,” by 
writing an article on ‘‘ The Man- 
nerless Sex.” He managed to 
col this ebullition somewhat by 
following up his article with one 
called ‘‘ The Ruthless Sex,” and 
another, ‘‘ The Brutal Sex.” He 
has now added two more papers 
to the series, ‘‘ The Vulgar Sex ” 
and “The Presumption of Sex,” 
and published them (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston) all together in 
a pretty book under the title of 
the last named. In an intro- 
duction to the volume the author 
gives his reasons for writing the articles and answers 
some of his critics. Whatever may be said of Mr. Adams's 
views on the sex question, no one will deny that they are 
presented in crisp, vigorous and readable style. 


Tuere is a certain charm and grace about everything 
that Olive Thorne Miller writes. She takes her readers out 
into the fields and woods among the haunts of our feathered 
friends, the birds, and talks most delightfully of their lit- 
tle doings, their habits, and even of their supposed hopes 
and fears. Mrs. Miller is more entertaining than ever in 
her latest book, ‘ Little Brothers of the Air’’ (Houghton, 
Miffin & Co., Boston and New York), because in this she 
tells of the domestic life of the charming creatures, and 
points out the little homes they have built, and the trials 
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and tribulations they undergo in bringing forth and rear- 
ing their interesting families. Some of the chapters of this 
book are the result of observations on the shores of Great 
South Bay, Long Island, while the others were written 
during a visit in the northern part of New York State. 
Among the birds whose simple lives are charmingly de- 
scribed are the kingbird, redstart, thrasher, wood pewee, 
bluebird, blue jay, Wilson’s thrush, sapsucker, bobolink, 
ovenbird, woodpecker, pheebe, robin and goldfinch. The 
ways of birds are always interesting, but when studied 
with such a keen observer as Mrs. Miller they are doubly so. 


Count Norrarkow, whose admirable translation of Tol- 
stoi’s ‘‘ The Old Devil and the Three Little Devils” was 
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well received, has just selected four more of the great 
Russian’s tales and published them under the title of 
“Life és Worth Living, and Other Stories” (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York). The other stories are ‘‘ Two 
Old Men,” ‘‘ God is Love ” and ‘* The Candle.” They are 
all of a religious nature, but not being in the least secta- 
rian, will be read with pleasure by Christians of all denom- 
inations. They are translated direct from the Russian, 
and in this work Count Norraikow was assisted by his ac- 
complished wife, who has imparted a most delightful lit- 
erary flavor to the stories. The book is illustrated by 
V. Gribayedoff. 


James Wartcoms Rivey went abroad last summer, and 
in temporarily getting away from Indiana he left still 
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further behind all the Hoosierisms, homelinesses and stock 
simplicities that had thitherto given employment to his 
facile pen. As a combined product of seasickness and 
‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” of Spenser and the cli- 
mate of Great Britain, our Western bard conceived the 
idea of creating on his own account 


‘A thynge of wytchencref, an idle dreme,” 


the like of which had never before been tried upon the 

reading public. Hence this weird booklet, ‘‘ The Flying 

Islands of the Night,” lately published by the Bowen- 

Merrill Company, of Indianapolis. It is appropriately 

dedicated to Madison Cawein. Mr. Cawein has himself 

worked language pretty hard at times; but even in his 

most furious lyrics he falls short of this achievement of 

Mr. Riley, who has discovered the new tribes of the Spirks 

and Wunks, given them such names as Krung, Crestillo- 

meem, Dwainie and Jucklet, and furnished them with an 

absolutely original vocabulary. Thus, when the dwarf 

Jucklet comes into the presence of Qneen Crestillomeem, 

he introduces himself in this extraordinary language : 
‘Spang sprit! my gracious Queen! but thou hast 

scorched 

My left ear to a cinder! and my head 

Rings like a dingdong on the coast of death! 

For, patient hate! thy hasty signal burst 

Full in my face as hitherward I came! 

But though my lug be fried to crisp, and my 

Singed wig stinks like a little sun-stewed Wunk, 

I stretch my fragrant presence at thy feet, 

And kiss thy sandal with a blistered lip.” 


Later there is a banquet spread, and Jucklet notes such 
viands as 


‘*A roasted wheffle and a toc-spiced whum, 
Tricked with a larvey and a gherghgling’s tail.” 


What the motley drama is about, few if any readers will 
be able to determine. It is not all nonsense-verse, by any 
means, for there are surprises of sweet and sometimes pa- 
thetic lyrics; while outbursts like the following do not be- 
long to a mere juvenile fantasy : 


‘* Oh, have ye seen the swollen heart of summer 
Tempest, over the plain, with throbs of thunder 
Burst in the sky and drench the earth with rain ? 
She wept like that. And to recall, with one 
Wild glance of memory, our love parting—tears 
And all—it thrills and maddens me! And yet 
My dreams will hold her, finshed from lifted brow 
To finger tips, with passion’s mont kisses 
Crushed, mangled on her lips. . O woman! while 
Your face was fair, and heart was pure, and lips 
Were true, and hope as golden as your hair, 

I should have strangled you!” 


On the whole, to characterize ‘‘ The Flying Islands of the 
Night,” we shall have to borrow from Mr. Riley’s the- 
saurus, and say that it is a spang hoaxlet of dreamy Wunk- 
land. 

Ir transpires that Mr. Charles H. Crandall’s sonnet, ‘‘ The 
Undercurrent,” published in the April number of Frank 
Lesuiz’s Poputar Montuiy, had appeared in print else- 
where, a short time previously. The circumstances are 
such that they alone, and no person in particular, can be 
held to blame in the matter. We did not take the sonnet 
from any other periodical, but printed it from Mr, Cran- 
dall’s manuscript, accepted from him by us, together with 
some other pieces, about two years ago. As all contrib- 
utors and some readers are aware, there is usually a long 
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interval between the acceptance of an article and its ap- 
pearance in print, particularly with a monthly magazine. 
In this case, as the author has explained to our satisfac- 
tion, he had lost record of the sonnet in question, and 
sent it to a second periodical, quite oblivious of the fact 
that it was lying perdu, awaiting publication, at the office 
of the first. 


Henry Woop, whose ‘‘ Natural Law in the Business 
World ” was pronounced a valuable contribution to eco- 
nomic science, has dipped a little into theology in ‘‘ God's 
Image in Man” (Lee & Shepard, Boston). The book is, 
however, by no means a theological treatise, but consists 
of pictures of advanced religious thought. It is a series 
of visions through the intuition rather than an argument. 
It separates the external and dogmatic from what is inter- 
nal and intrinsic. The different modes of divine revela- 
tion, the universality of law, race solidarity, evolution, 
and the present great transition from the old to the new 
in spiritual and metaphysical science, are presented in an 
unconventional manner, and with great force of style. 
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THE BEST RAILROAD 


Ir is an interesting fact, and one which serves 
as a marked illustration of the growth of the 
West, that within a radius of 500 miles from the 
city of St. Louis there reside a larger number of 
people than can be found within a similar radius 
around any other citv in America. It is not sur- 
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prising, when this fact is taken into consideration, 
that the great railroad systems of the United 
States are a unit in regarding St. Louis as a point 
not to be overlooked in railroad calculations and 
arrangements, nor is it surprising to find that St. 
Louis is to-day the best railroad centre of the 
United States. 

For several years it has been practically the 
best railroad centre on the continent, and the 
amalgamation of the Atchison and Frisco sys- 
tems, making, as it has done, St. Louis the 
Eastern terminus of the most gigantic railroad 
system in America, has placed the metropolis 
of the West and Southwest far in the lead, and 
St. Louis is now magnificently endowed with 
transportation facilities throughout at least two- 
thirds of the States and Territories of the Union. 

Another grand aid to the transportation facil- 
ities of St. Louis is the Merchants’ Bridge, with 
the terminal facilities in connection with it, which 
now enable a large number of Eastern roads to 
run direct into the very heart of the manufactur- 
ing sections of the city, which made more growth 
from a commercial point of view during the last 
decade than any other city in America. The new 
bridge and terminals have only been open a few 
months, and the amount of traffic across the for- 
mer, when several new depots now in course of 
construction are completed, will be enormous. 
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Other lines are now building rapidly in the di- 
rection of St. Louis, and it is believed that within 
the next few years the railroad mileage of roads 
centring in St. Louis will exceed 50,000. 

The absorption of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, al- 
ready alluded to, resulted in giving St. Louis di- 
rect traffic facilities over 9,000 miles of railroad, 
extending to California on the west, Texas and 
Old Mexico on the south, and the Lakes on the 
north. It also gave St. Louis another route to the 
Pacific coast and also to Old Mexico, and among 
the other incalculable benefits to the city was 
the placing it in direct communication with 
the newly opened country of Oklahoma, which 
is practically made a commercial suburb of St. 
Louis by its intimate railroad connection with 
the city, which it is proud to recognize as its 
metropolis in coinmerce and finance. 

The Missouri Pacific system, with its 6,000 
miles of road, is a distinctly St. Louis line, St. 
Louis being its Eastern terminus and its head- 
quarters. This road alone affords unsurpassed 
transportation facilities throughout the entire 
West and Southwest, and the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern runs directly through 
the South, giving St. Louis merchandise an- 
other route to Texas and Mexico. The Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy road, with 6,700 miles of 
tracks, is also a St. Louis line, and is spending a 
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fortune in acquiring improved terminal facilities 
and erecting a magnificent freight depot in the 
city whence it draws such an immense amount of 
profitable business. 

The mileage of these three mammoth railroad 
systems is about equal to the aggregate mileage of 
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the roads of either England, France or Germany, 
and there are, in addition to these, eighteen other 
roads centring in the great city on the bank of the 
Mississippi. These include the Louisville and 
Nashville, the three C’s, the Wabash, the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas, which is now building 
extensively in Missouri; the St. Louis, Arkansas 
and Texas, and other shorter but not less impor- 
tant roads. In a word, St. Louis is so situated 
that its merchants can ship to any point in the 
territory of which the city is the metropolis, with 
great rapidity and at very low freight rates. 

The fact that St. Louis is the best railroad 
centre in America has of course helped it greatly 
to attain the proud position it now holds as the 
great manufacturing city of the West. It will be 
observed that the railroads having headquarters in 
St. Louis, or centring in that city, have networks 
of tracks throughout the entire South, Southwest, 
West and Northwest, and hence manufacturers in 
St. Louis are admirably equipped for securing sup- 
plies of raw material at lowest prices, and also 
shipping manufactured goods as rapidly as they 
can be produced. The revival in the South has 
been a subject of comment throughout the entire 
world, and owing to the intimate relations main- 
tained between the Monarch of the Mississippi and 
the Southern States, the former has aided the lat- 
ter in their forward march, while in return the 
genuine progress of the New South has solidified 
St. Louis’s interests and helped to make it one of 
the soundest and most prosperous commercial 
cities of the world. 

While the South has been emerging from the 
dullness which followed the war the great South- 
west has forced itself to the front, and its progress 
has also been reflected to a marked and indeed 
extraordinary degree on the city which is the nat- 
ural commercial metropolis of the States and Ter- 
ritories lying between it and Mexico on the south 
and the Pacific Ocean on the west. Some idea of 
the growth of this district may be gathered from 
the fact that during the last four or five years one- 
half of the entire railroad construction of the 
United States has been in connection with the 
railroads directly connected with St. Louis, and 
running from it in a western and southwestern 
direction, while the traffic returns have increased 
in equal proportion. An increase of twelve or 
fifteen per cent. in one year is not regarded as ex- 
traordinary, and during the current year the 
freight returns of the St. Lonis roads will proba- 
bly exceed 18,000,000 tons, or twice the total re- 
turn in 1880. The figures are interesting because 
they justify in so marked a degrec the 1890 census 
returns, which showed the manufactures of St. 
Louis about doubled themselves during the 80's. 
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The traffic of St. Louis is not confined to the 
South or Southwest, nor even to the great West 
and North. The city has four direct routes to 
Mexico, and its trade with that republic is in- 
creasing to an enormous extent. It also ships 
via the various roads mentioned large quantities 
of manufactured goods to New Orleans and New 
York for the South American and European 
trade, while it has a record of selling more goods 
in Cuba than any other city in America. Its 
manufactured goods are shipped to every country 
in Europe, and it also sends its choicest products 
to British colonies as far distant as New Zealand 
and to nations of the Old World as far removed 
from America as Japan, to which country it has 
recently sent several street railroad and other 
cars. , 

St. Louis is acknowledged to be the best winter 
wheat flour market in the world, and its ship- 
ments of grain and flour alone are sufficient to 
find employment for thousands of railroad cars ; 
while, in order to carry on the enormous manu- 
facturing interests of the city, 72,000,000 bushels 
of coal and 7,000,000 bushels of coke were hauled 
into the city during 1891, 

Passing from the freight to the passenger rail- 
road question, it is superfluous to mention that a 
city so situated in regard to railroads as St. Louis 
is the most accessible in the United States. In 
addition to the railroad mileage already given of 
the roads centring in St. Louis, the census re- 
turn of 1890 shows that the mileage of railroads 
tributary to that city is 57,174, or 60 per cent. 
greater than it was in 1880. <As a result, St. 
Louis can be reached at less expense and in a 
shorter time from a greater number of States and 
cities than any other point in the United States, 
and this is a great aid to the city’s popularity and 
advance as a city of attractions and of conventions. 
The most pleasant routes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific are through St. Louis, and it is becoming 
more and more the practice every year to stop off 
at the metropolis of the West for a few hours or 
days, and take in the numberless sights and at- 
tractions of a city which combines to such an 
extraordinary extent manufacturing greatness 
and a love of beauty and legitimate enjoyment. 
Arrangements have been completed with the lead- 
ing roads whereby visitors to the World’s Fair 
will be able to travel via St. Louis, and stop off 
in that city without additional expense. The op- 
portunity will be taken advantage of by thousands 
of visitors from Kurope, from the East and from 
Central and Southern America, and the enormous 
passenger-hauling facilities of the great roads 
running into St. Louis will be taxed to the ut- 
most during America’s great carnival year. 
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By ANNA 


CHANGE is the watchword of the day with those 
who keep a vigilant lookout on the bulwarks of 
health, and view intelligently the results of the 
wear and tear consequent on close business com- 
petitions and the general eagerness for rapid ac- 
quirement of wealth. Change of thought and 
scene has become an acknowledged elixir of life 
and the great relief from the high-pressure speed 
with which poor mortals are whirling through the 
business and social world. Even our intellectual 
culture must be taken nowadays in cramming 
doses and at short intervals; and if the gray mat- 
ter of our brain be insufficient, or our solar plexus 
feeble, it becomes a wearying process, often ac- 
companied by a partial breakdown or a total col- 
lapse. 

The present annual exodus from our great cities 
is born of a longing for freedom from the routine 
of daily life ; and the gratification of this desire 
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is made possible by the nation’s development from 
its young days of toil and energetic battling for 
an entity, into comparative case and independ- 
ence. Probably this need is felt in a greater de- 
gree by our own countrymen than by the inhabit- 
ants of other lands ; for climate, intensity of tem- 
perament, political and other considerations, all 
tend to produce the nervous peculiarities of the 
native American ; and, possessing such, he must 
be a law unto himself. To obtain a forgetfulness 
of self and a slackening of the nervous tension, 
he must frequent countries whose people have op- 
posite characteristics—whose ways are slower, and 
compel him to “slow up” and drop for a time 
his hurried methods and anxious, intense, Ameri- 
can expression of countenance. IJ{e must go 
where manners and customs are a pleasing nov- 
elty ; to countries possessing legends and _ tradi- 
tions which lend a soft yet distinct perspective 
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explanatory of the present development of their 
people, and whose units of money are less in value 
than his owu—which fact, by the way, is often a 
national keynote of moderation in desire for gain, 
less percentage of profit and more time for rest 
and pleasure. ‘There he will find strange lan- 
guages and costumes ; though nowadays the dif- 
ferences in the latter are found mostly in peas- 
ant and rural life, for the railway and the daily 
press bring the denizens of cities more and more 
every day into touch with one another, thereby 
steadily producing greater similarity in fashions 
of dress and methods of living. Mental and 
physical characteristics, however, are not so eas- 
ily laid aside. 

All these diversities are part of the secret of the 
radical change involved in a trip to Europe. 
People of one nationality are met to-day, and per- 
haps those of another to-morrow, exhibiting their 
respective characteristics ; whereas our high- 
strung, electric countrymen are nearly the same 
throughout the length and breadth of our vast 
land. Travel in it where we will, we find repro- 
ductions (or nearly so) of one type; and one can- 
not easily get away from oneself and business 
cares amongst people whose interests are often 
identical with one’s own. 

Wonderful as the scenery of Europe is, our 
New World can show as fine, although much of 
it is by no means so accessible as in those older 
countries, and the necessary travel requires a 
greater expenditure of labor and money than is 
needed after one is once beyond the swelling 
bosom of the Atlantic. Before the days of steam 
old-established governments were obliged to supply 
their turbulent posscssions with means of com- 
munication from section to section, and from 
their own to other countries ; and as a certain 
amount of convenience is especially necessary to 
the expeditious moving of troops, the result is 
that the military roads of Europe are unsur- 
passed ; and as a railroad cannot always, in the 
nature of things, run through the finest scenery, 
there is often a great gain in traveling by post. 
The highways of our newer country are seldom in 
such good condition as yet. 

A change once decided upon, the question is : 
Where shall we go, and what shall we see? The 
great majority of people travel in well-beaten 
paths and to much-heralded places. But there 
is sure to come to the experienced traveler a de- 
sire to exchange the oppressiveness of rushing 
crowds and popular resorts for the occasional 
tourist, the simple-hearted native and the charm 
of the unexpected. He prefers to turn aside to 
the moss-grown byway, not, as yet, too trodden by 
the hurrying multitude. And so, one morning 
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late in May, we turned our faces toward Norway, 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun,” which most at- 
tractive descriptive appellation always leaves such 
a fascinating echo in one’s ears § it insures a coun- 
try and delightful possibilities. 

The season of the year was propitious, and we 
therefore chose the North Cape trip as an intro- 
duction to the marvels of old Norseland, and the 
tourist steamer which starts from Bergen as the 
means of conveyance. Learning that the scenery 
is not specially noteworthy between that pretty 
seaport town and Throndjhem (some thirty-six 
hours’ travel farther north), we arranged for a 
circuitous route from Christiania through the 
Gudbrandsdal and the Romsdal, two of Norway’s 
celebrated valleys, and came out again to the 
coast at Molde, there to meet the steamer which 
was to take us to Throndjhem and thence to 
North Cape. By the time we had reached Molde 
we were so full of satisfaction with our post-road 
trip that we considered we had made at least a 
fair exchange of experiences. 

The little town of Molde is charmingly set 
against the green hills, and faces a magnificent 
stretch of sparkling, island-studded water ; and 
twenty miles beyond, across this sunlit fjord, is a 
superb succession of mountains ranging along the 
horizon for forty miles or more. They seem not 
half so far away, so pure and clear is the air ; and 
they sit there in silent majesty, like consciously 
protecting warriors, their broad shoulders covered 
with mantles of green, and their dark heads 
crowned with glittering snow. 

The quaintness of the town and of its inhab- 
itants forces itself on our perception at every step, 
and we feel that to have missed seeing Molde 
would indeed have been a loss. The shops are 
interesting as containing the finest specimens of 
gold and silver filigree and enameled work for 
which this part of Norway is so celebrated. We 
found wood carvings closely imitating the best 
work of the Swiss, and saw many antique and 
curious articles of household use and personal 
adornment, which all add to one’s store of knowl- 
edge, if not to one’s possessions. Many of the 
brocades, tapestries and pieces of armor would be 
invaluable to a painter as ‘‘ properties” of his 
studio. 

Molde possesses admirable suburban roads com- 
manding a view of the distant mountains and the 
beautiful fjord—as the Norwegians term the arm 
of the sea which forces its way inland so grace- 
fully—and following out one of these drives 
through an avenue of birches, we come to the 
spacious and luxurious-looking home of an Eng- 
lish resident. The grounds are laid out with an 
unexpected elaboration, for to us Americans this 
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seems an out-of-the-way place. To the Eng- 
lish, however, the journey to Norway is quite 
easy, and is quickly accomplished ; and the nu- 
merous salmon pools leased by them throughout 
the kingdom attest the annual presence of these 
lovers of the rod and reel. 

It does not take long to exhaust the treasures 
of this interesting place ; and when the steamer 
from Bergen arrives, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, we step on board, and find ourselves late in 
the sunny evening exploring Christiansund, a 
small town picturesquely seated on four islands. 
The air was soft and mild, the sky gorgeous in 


its evening drapery of cloud, the water brilliant 
with reflected color; and it certainly seemed a 
great incongruity that, with such poetic accom- 
paniments, we should see such quantities of cod- 
fish at every turn; but the town is one of the 
great centres for the export trade of that com- 
modity. 

We spent a very interesting hour or two on 
land and on water, our modest boatman demand- 
ing such a ridiculously small sum for his services 
that we scarcely felt it right to accept them. 

Early on the morning of the next day we found 
ourselves in Throndjhem, where the steamer stops 
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thirty-six hours for coal and general preparations 
for the northern trip. We accordingly settled 
ourselves at a comfortable hotel ; and after evting 
a good breakfast with an even better appetite we 
proceeded to look about this ancient capital of Nor- 
way. It was Sunday morning, and learning that 
English services are held in the cathedral, we 
turned our steps in that direction. In walking 
through the cathedral churchyard we found the 
graves decorated and put in Sunday order, as it 
were. We ascertained that they are so adorned 
every Saturday afternoon; and our hearts went 
out to the kindly people whose care for their 


departed ones is thus part of the weekly routine 
of loving labor. A small English chapel has been 
built on to the main structure; and here we had 
a fairly good sermon, with singing accompanied 


by the pipings of a cabinet organ. It seemed like 
the quavering echoes of bygone chorals, and gave 
one a depressing feeling of ghostly worshipers 
and pilgrims still haunting the historic locality. 
This impression was not lessened on going into 
the cathedral proper, which was partly in ruins, 
and where the light was even more sombre, for 
the sky had grown dark and heavy with threaten- 
ing rain; but we could appreciate the exceeding 
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beauty of the eastern windows and the columns of 
the choir, whilst we found the apse, provided as 
a proper receptacle for the relics of the founder 
of the edifice, Olaf Kyrre, an exquisite addition. 
He was afterward called St. Olaf, and his praises 
ring throughout Norway. The reliquary, said to 
have been of solid silver, was incased in a carved 
and jeweled shrine. These were the sacred ob- 
jects to which were made the pilgrimages which 
added so much to the wealth and importance of 
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the city in olden days. But they were carried off 
to Copenhagen at the time of the Reformation— 
that Reformation which purified religious observ- 
ances, but which did so much ruinous work to 
art. The ravages of its inartistic whitewash brush 
are to be found throughout the European Conti- 
nent; and since the pendulum of improvement 
has swung back, and centred itself in religious 
tolerance, efforts are being made here, as else- 
where, to restore the beautiful old color and orna- 
mentation. Some valuable frescoes have been 
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ruined by the first attempts at restoration, but in 
later years a means of cleaning has been found 
which brings the original fine color to view un- 
injured. 

The kings and queens of Norway and Sweden 
have been crowned in the Throndjhem Cathedral 
since 1814; and the Norwegians speak in the 
highest terms of their form of government, and 
consider themselves amongst the freest people in 
the world. They have an especial affection for 
their present ruler, 
Oscar II. 

The peasant wom- 
en in their clatter- 
ing sabots, and 
wearing the three- 
cornered kerchief 
for a head covering, 
present a sombre 
appearance in their 
Sunday apparel, as 
they go to and from 
church. Even the 
young are often 
heavy and _ stolid- 
looking, except for 
the pathetic look in 
their eyes, born, 
probably, of hard- 
ships of climate and 
endless toil. The 
men are very polite 
to cach other, rais- 
ing the hat quite 
free from the head ; 
but they merely nod 
to women. 

After a day well 
spent in observa- 
tion, and _ supple- 
mented by a late 
dinner, we sat down 
to read, entirely 
oblivious of passing 
time ; and had it 
not been for the 
stillness which settled down in house and street 
it might not have occurred to us that it was the 
hour for rest, and, in fact, nearly midnight ; for 
there was no trim maid to enter the room, draw 
the curtains, make the lights, and thereby remind 
us of the approach of night. Here artificial il- 
lumination was superfluous. 

But the next day brings a new aspect of things. 
The city seems less gloomy, the people less seri- 
ous, and the peasants’ black gowns are exchanged 
for coarse but brighter-colored working garments 5 
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and the rain that commenced to fall last 
evening has leared away, leaving the sky a 
brilliant blue and the streets even cleaner 
than before. 

We go through the shops, finding them 
surprisingly good ; and in buying something 
here and there conducive to comfort on the 
coming voyage we pick up many a bit of 
interesting, if not useful, information as well. 

But the time draws near 
for leaving thisancient Mecca. 
We have been well cared for 
at our hostelry, and the food 
has been good and abundant, 
though sometimes a little out 
of the usual course of things. 
We were rather startled to 
see, on a side table in the 
dining room, a huge leg of 
bear meat baked with the foot 
on, looking like a black and 
wrinkled paw outstretched as 
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if to “welcome the coming” or “speed the parting 
guest.” 

The steamer’s arrangements are all finally made; 
the whistle summons us on board ; and having set- 
tled our various bills, we hurry to the boat. Tlere 
an amusing blunder was made by one of our party. 
He had given a fee in return for some service ren- 
dered, for which the servant wished to shake hands, 
as is the custom of the country; but our friend, 
judging by past experience in more mercenary lands, 
thought the servant was asking for a larger sum, 
and he therefore declined in a most determined 
manner. His chagrin on learning his mistake was 
laughable. 

At last we are really off. It is ten o’clock in the 
evening; the weather is perfect ; the sun shines 
brightly, and bonfires are springing up on all the 
hillsides, it being the féte day of St. John, observed 
by all the peasantry in Norway. The effect seems 
to us of a personal character, like a joyous send-off to 
our Arctic destination. We have chosen this third 
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week in the month of June, knowing it to be a 
propitious time for fine views of the northern scen- 
ery and of the midnight sun, as earlier in the year 
the charming verdure is not developed, and later 
in the season there is danger of cloud and storms 
veiling the horizon, when the North Cape trip 
becomes a weary disappointment. Our company 
numbers seventy-five, which is of itself a sur- 
prise, we not having’ known that every week, and 
oftener, steamers leave for the North Cape, filled 
to their utmost capacity. We are a motley throng 
of tourists from England, America, Australia, 
Austria, Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, Scot- 
land, Denmark and Norway; and with all eyes 
turned toward the mysterious north, we set out 
in high enthusiasm. There was at first a little 
obtrusivenes of national characteristics ; but soon 
all settled down into a homogeneous assembly of 
pleasure and health seeking travelers, each anx- 
ious that neither himself nor his neighbor should 
lose any striking point of view. Many laughable 
incidents occurred at the first few meals served, 
for the attendants were mostly Norwegians, who 
spoke little besides their own language. But good 
nature quickens the perceptions, and when words 
failed pantomime succeeded. 

Seated comfortably on deck in steamer chairs, 
the sublime scenery begins to enchain our atten- 
tion ; it grows on us, and involuntarily we spring 
to our feet as we look in wonder at the passing 
spectacle. Mountains of all sizes and shapes loom 
into view ; snow, and daintiest green, black, bar- 
ren rock and white, gleaming waterfalls are in 
close proximity ; whilst the very sun seems not 
to follow its wonted habit, but shines on with 
scarcely dimmed lustre during the twenty-four 
hours. We keep within the island belt, and con- 
sequently have no seasickness to mar the enjoy- 
ment of this splendid pageant. In fact, the 
steamer moves along so smoothly that we almost 
forget we are not on land. 

On arriving at Torghatten the following day 
the steamer anchors, and we are rowed over to 
the shore to make the ascent to the wonderful 
tunnel worn through the mountain by the wash- 
ing of the receding sea, which is now only 600 
feet below it. This gigantic natural opening is 
more than 500 feet long, and 200 feet high at its 
western entrance ; but midway its length its floor 
begins to rise, till at its eastern end the passage 
is but little more than 50 feet in height. On 
looking from the land side outward we see set in 
this dark, stony frame a marvelous picture of blue 
sky and glinting water dotted by rocky islands, 
while in the distance are high, white-capped 
mountains looking like Titans who had perhaps 
wrought this colossal work. 
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This island mountain takes its name, Torghat- 
ten, from its shape, which resembles a hat float- 
ing on the water. 

After a short rest at this interesting place the 
tourists troop back to the steamer, for other won- 
ders are beckoning on. On the way up and down 
the mountain we met some strikingly good-look- 
ing Norwegians in holiday attire, who proffered 
milk and lemonade. Knowing the date of the 
arrival of the different steamers, they are pre- 
pared to offer refreshments to warm and thirsty 
climbers. 

Passing the Seven Sisters of Alsténo, rocky 
giantesses of 3,000 feet or more, we sail on past 
Hestmand6, across which the Arctic Circle flings 
its icy girdle; and we find ourselves by midnight 
in the so-called frigid zone. It proves, however, 
no colder here than, on our own New England 
waters, the climate being sensibly modified by the 
Gulf Stream. ; 

The Norwegians are fanciful in their appella- 
tions, and we are told that Hestmandé means 
‘island of the cloaked horseman riding on the 
sea.” The rock, at least, is not left to the imag- 
ination, for there it stands, a huge, dark mass 
silhouetted against the sky. We anchored nearly 
opposite to it, about a quarter past ten o’clock, 
and watched the clouds with great solicitude, for 
there had been a threatening shower ; but it 
cleared away in time for us to see the midnight 
sun sink down to the horizon, along which it 
rolled for an instant, and then suddenly started 
upward in its daily course. 

The miniature cannon which we had noticed 
on board, and which we had suspected were pro- 
vided to give forcible expression to possible en- 
thusiasm, were brought into noisy execution, and 
the echoes answered from far and near through 
the mighty hills, like voices bearing messages to 
the intruders on this solemn scene. 

So far, expectations have been fully realized, 
and we all appreciate how difficult it is for one 
unused to the marvels of this land to tear himself 
away for necessary rest, as night in this latitude 
means, not darkness, but a point of time. 

We pass through the Salten Fjord, and the 
next morning arrive at Bodo, one of the most im- 
portant towns in the province of Nordland, both 
in point of numbers and in being the seat of the 
provincial governor. Leaving there, we cross the 
Vest Fjord, and come in sight of the Lofoden Isl- 
ands, a magnificent group of lofty, rugged mount- 
ains of rock greatly differing in shape and color ; 
and as the ship nears them thousands of stony 
satellites appear, forming a long and graceful 
curve. Many of these island mountains rise pre- 
cipitously from the sea, some pointed like teeth, 
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and others shooting skyward like slender turrets. 
Some are covered with patches of a vivid-green 
moss or herbage, which is quite luminous in damp 
weather ; but the greater part of them is tower- 
ing black rock with snow-covered summits. The 
day being bright, we saw them to great advantage 
in crossing the fjord. 

The steamer makes its next stop at Hennings- 
ver, a great codfishing station in these islands, 
and we see the salt, finny product everywhere. 
Low roofs are thatched with them drying in the 
sun, flat rocks are carpeted with them, and rail 
fences are festooned with the odorous burden, 
some of which ultimately finds its way down to 
sunny Italy and Spain, being one of the strong 
links in the chain of trade. In our windings in 
and out of the Sund we see numerous little fish- 

~ ing hamlets in the bleakest and wildest of places, 
and can but think how the winter storms must 
sometimes desolate those lonely homes. 

We next go into the Raftsund, the last of the 
Lofoden Stréme, and which is so sheltered that, 
unlike the others, it freezes in winter. On one 
side of this body of water is the Lofoden group, 
and on the other are the Vesteraaten Islands ; 
and the combined population, about 20,000, is 
mostly engaged in the fisheries, and these people 
are prosperous or the reverse, according as the 
season is good or bad. We are told that in the 
spring of the year the fish are so plentiful in this 
Sund as to impede navigation. The tale has a 
flavor of the Maine and Adirondack narratives 
sometimes heard on this side of the ocean, but it 
is probably true. 

On both sides of this Raftsund, as the steamer 
goes sailing through, arise wonderfully high and 
splendid granite domes, snowy pinnacles and 
rocky turrets whose red of iron and green of cop- 
per are ribboned off by the silvery-white water- 
fallz. Enthusiasm runs wild. Cannon are fired 
for the echoes, and rockets are brought from 
their hiding places to scale the heights, amid 
hearty cheers for the captain and the good ship 
Sirius. 

About midnight the full glowing sun came into 
view, entirely free from cloud ; it descended al- 
most to the horizon, along which it rolled for 
about the length of its diameter, and then started 
joyfully up on its diurnal march. At no time 
was it twilight even; and there was always the 
beautiful, golden, shimmering track on the wa- 
ters. It is a curious and sublime spectacle to see 
a sunset and a sunrise in the same place, and but 
afew minutes of time apart ; here departing day 
and coming morn clasp hands in the golden west. 

Tromsé, on Troms Island, was the next point 
of debarkation. It is the largest town within the 
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Arctic Circle ; and we were much pleased with its 
good museum and fine fur stores, and found the 
silver shops well worth visiting, for here were 
many cups, buckles and clasps of curious design 
which belonged to wealthy Lapps two and three 
hundred years ago. But our great interest was 
centred in the Lapp encampment, four miles back 
from the shore, where some three or four hundred 
reindeer were corraled for our benefit, and for 
our recompensing fees as well. This settlement 
consists of huts, some inade with stone founda- 
tions, and some of a framework covered with 
birch bark overlaid with turf; and, wigwam 
style, they have a hole in the top to let out the 
smoke, for each contained a fire in the centre, 
over which hung the family kettle. The only 
other opportunity for light and air was the open- 
ing for ingress and egress of the occupants. We 
looked into one of these residences, and saw a 
most unattractive collection of old women, babies 
and dogs squatting around on dirty skins ; we did 
not care for a closer investigation. All the Lapp 
population, excepting the aged and the very 
young, were ont in the open air, offering for sale 
beaded work and leather slippers, and also spoons 
and ornaments of reindeer bone which were 


-rudely carved in imitation of the figure of the 


animal itself. Ill-favored dogs were numerous, 
and apparently as interested as their masters in 
the events of the day. Men and women were 
dressed much alike, mostly in garments of skins 
or coarse kersey, with wads of grass in place of 
stockings, as was evident from the tufts protrud- 
ing over their shoe tops. They prefer the Lapp 
grass, as being warmer than the hosiery of civili- 
zation. 

A Lapp’s wealth is according to the number of 
reindeer he possesses; and they not only fur- 
nish his clothing, but much of his food. The 
milk is an important item of support, although 
the milking is done but twice a week. It is very 
rich, and for immediate use is diluted with water ; 
but the cheese is saved for the long winter, for 
great economy must be practiced through the 
dark and unproductive season. The animals are 
swift runners, and, harnessed to the sledges, skim 
lightly over the snow. Though generally docile, 
they are never so thoroughly tamed but that there 
is a liability to a sudden change of temper, re- 
sulting in a vigorous sideways kick and a tip over. 
Their sense of smell is wonderfully acute, and en- 
ables them to find under the deep snows patches 
of the nutritive moss, which is all they have to 
depend on for winter sustenance—poor faithful 
servants to a now forlorn people who were once 
rich and the dominant race in the Scandinavian 
Peninsula ! 
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TYPES OF LAPPS, TROMSODALEN. 


These mountain Lapps are nomads of the Mon- 
golian type, and are short and mostly bow-legged, 
from their habit of sitting on the ground. They 
are far less intelligent and refined than the sea or 
river Lapps, though some are quite manly-look- 
ing, and no doubt are heroes of romance to the 


budding maidens of their race. Their encamp- 
ment is in a kind of sunken, circular valley or 
basin with sloping sides; and, on taking a last 
backward look, we could easily imagine it a fitting 
place of worship for their pagan ancestors, and its 
rocky heaps to have been their rude altars. 


A NORWEGIAN FAMILY GEOUP. 


SUMMER 


On remounting our horses 
and ambling back to our land- 
ing place we noticed the ex- 
ceptionally fine harbor of 
Tromsé. The body of water 
which we look upon is known 
as the Norwegian Sea, and is 
a decided basin formed by 
the submarine ridges which 
stretch to the north of Scot- 
land, the Faroe Islands, Ice- 
land and Greenland. The 
eastern coasts of these latter 
countries, to the west of the 
sea, Wear a perennial mantle 
of ice; whilst the coast of 
Norway, washed by the east- 
ern waves of this subpolar 
ocean, is warmed and the air 
softened by the extension of 
the Gulf Stream. Many 
French vessels come here, and 
exchange their cargoes for 
cod and cod roe, to be used in 
their sardine fisheries. 

Our next stopping place 
was a whaling station, where 
we saw a whale that had been 
harpooned the day before, and 
where we not only saw but 
smelled several others in hor- 
rible stages of decomposition. 
We passed under a gigantic 


arch formed by the jawbone of - 


a whale placed on its condyles, 
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EDGE OF THE SVARTISEN GLACIER. 
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and walked up the hill to fields of perfumed flow- 
ers. The lovely bloom was a great astonishment, 
for that desolate-looking region seems such a dis- 
couraging place for growth. We were shown the 
modern method of harpooning by means of a pro- 
jectile thrown by a dynamite gun, after which the 
steamer went on her course, and the passengers 
retired to their staterooms. It was by this time 
between one and two o’clock in the morning, and 
the sun was shining brightly, though subdued to 
the extent that one could look at it with tolerable 
ease. Of course, the effect of such continued 
sunlight is to create great uncertainty, without 
the aid of a timepiece, as to whether it is yester- 
day, to-day or to-morrow. 

This same sun, before the day was far advanced, 
saw us at Hammerfest, a town worthy of note as 
being the most northern in the world. It is a 
small place, and not beautiful; but the people 
are intelligent, and the school advantages remark- 
ably good. Its houses are mostly wooden, with a 
weather-beaten, careworn look, and the streets, 
though neat and clean, have an all-pervading odor 
of cod-liver oil. In noticing the garments worn 
in these northern latitudes, we are struck with 
the fact that the main idea of their selection is 
to have a serviceable protection for the body, as 
must necessarily be the case where rigors of cli- 
mate are to be counteracted, and where means of 
subsistence are slender. Progressing southward, 
dress becomes more and more a means of display 
and attraction, in addition to the necessities of 
the case. 

We were greatly surprised to find most exquisite 
specimens of gold and silver filigree work in the 
unpretending-looking shops, and in a land the 
antipodes of sunny Italy, where we had heretofore 
seen similar articles ; but it was accounted for by 
the fact that some Italian artisans had made an 
adventurous leap to this arctic zone some years 
ago, and hence the resemblance of the work. 
These shops contain beautiful silver cups, brace- 
lets and other ornaments, all said to have be- 
longed to the ancient Lapps ; but no one looking 
at their descendants whom we meet in this hyper- 
borean region could believe the tales of their for- 
mer refinement ; although wealth in their rein- 
deer they might certainly have possessed. 

The hills forming the background to the quaint 
town and the distant mountains are bleak, black 
and arctic-looking, and vegetation has perceptibly 
dwindled. The birches, the mountain ashes and 
the cherry trees which so beautified Tromsé are 
scarcely to be found. 

And now all interest begins to centre on the 
sixty miles of sea between us and the North Cape. 
We steamed through the Majero Sound to Svar- 
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holl, or Birds’ Clif, a mountain with an almost 
perpendicular wall of slate, with rows of tiny 
shelves covering its rocky surface. On these nar- 
row projections sat thousands of sea gulls, reg- 
ularly spaced off, and looking at that distance 
like necklaces of magnificent pearls strung across 
the black rock. It was a wonderful spectacle, 
and became still more so when cannon were fired 
and rockets were sent up; for, as if by magic, 
the picture changed from still life to a living, 
screaming mass of white-winged birds, which 
hovered anxiously about for awhile, and then 
settled back into the same quiet regularity. It 
was the most unique experience of a day which 
brought us to the goal of our voyage about nine 
o’clock in the evening, the last two hours having 
been very uncomfortable to those disliking the 
unsteady ways of Father Neptune. The weather 
had been very capricious in the afternoon, and 
showers had been frequent, causing much anx- 
iety lest the sun at midnight should fail us at 
this the objective point of the trip. Clouds did, 
in fact, partly obscure its lower third ; but we 
considered them an additional beauty, the brill- 
iant high lights embroidering them with gor- 
geous splendor, whilst on the water was the usual 
golden pathway. 

This world-famed North Cape is a dark, rugged 
promontory rising abruptly about a thousand feet 
above the sea, and furrowed with deep clefts, 
which render it sternly forbidding on near ap- 
proach. Those of the passengers who felt equal 
to the exertion of climbing were rowed over to 
the base of the mountain, and made the ascent 
from a kind of cove on its eastern side. We 
found a part of the slope covered with a pro- 


‘fusion of flowers, amongst which the large dou- 


ble buttercups made a most brilliant appearance ; 
but the flat, black head of this northern monarch 
disdains any floral wreath whatever. The flora 
of this region is quite extensive, botanists having 
classified forty or more varieties. The size and 
rich color of these Nordland blossoms, and the 
large growth of the leaves of trees and shrubs 
where they exist at all, are generally accounted 
for by the unbroken continuance of sunlight, and 
consequent warmth by night as by day during 
their short season of summer. 

We found a granite monument or column on 
the level summit of the cape, commemorating 
the visit of King Oscar II., July 2d, 1873, and 
also a box of champagne, which is unlocked by 
the ship’s officers, on application of thirsty or en- 
thusiastic climbers. 

The passengers who remained aboard the steamer 
went to fishing for cod with deep-sea lines, some 
of them successfully ; and on the others signaling 
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their arrival at the top guns were fired from the 
ship at just twelve o’clock, rockets went whizzing 
up, and old King Sol at the North Cape was 
given as royal a reception as circumstances would 
permit. 

What strange thoughts crowd on the reflective 
traveler as he stands on that world’s end, so to 
speak! He knows that in two or three days he 
could sail eastward to Russia; he knows what 
he would find west of him and to the south; 
but what to the north? He looks off into the 
great unknown space, and feels as if he were 
peering out into eternity, and that where he 
stands creation either began or ended. He is en- 
veloped by a silent mystery, solemn but alluring ; 
it is solitude, but not gloom ; midnight, yet not 
dark. The rocky giants to the south look like 
lonely sentinels on the border land. They stand 
with uplifted finger, warning him that man is but 
as the passing cloud, compared with their endur- 
ing stability ; and they seem to point to the higher 
life. which means so much more than to “ eat, 
drink and be merry.” They will stay ; but man 
mast go. 

It was two o’clock or more before the company 
were all together again and the ship under way. 
The breakfast hour was nine o’clock, for every- 
body was tired out, and beginning to wish for 
less to see and a good dark night for sleep ; eon- 
sequently but little interest was felt when we 
called again at Hammerfest on our way south. 

We then proceeded through the Alten Fjord to 
Bosekop, or Whale’s Bay, where some young ladies 
rowed out to our anchorage ; they looked wonder- 
fully like other girls, which somehow surprised 
us. This place is much frequented by the Lapps, 
and especially so on the occasion of their great 
fairs, held March Ist and December 1st, when 
they exchange the products of the hunt for flour 
and groceries. The ptarmigan, which they shoot 
in great numbers, is a kind of mountain grouse, 
and is most excellent food. 

After leaving Bosekop we went into the Lang 
Fjord, in chase of a portmanteau put off amongst 
the baggage of an Englishman who landed at one 
of the small towns, and who was to go thence on 
a fishing trip with some friends. As soon as the 
error was discovered the captain made every effort 
to rectify it, and followed up any clew which was 
likely to lead to the missing trunk, finally recov- 
ering it in the Alten Fjord. That lovely water 
was rechristened the Portmanteau Fjord ; and a 
witty friend remarked that we had had a genuine 
case of malle de mer. 

Whilst going through the Jékel Fjord some 
Lapps came out to us in a small boat, to tell the 
captain he was out of his course. They had never 
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seen so large a steamer in that water before; but 
we were gratified to have the additional pleasure 
of viewing that fine scenery. 

After going through various fjords and sounds, 
and passing mountains, glaciers and numberless 
waterfalls, we sail into the Lyngen Fjord, to the 
accompanying thunder of cannon and the scream- 
ing of steam whistles. Whichever way we turn, 
water is falling down the mountain sides ; some- 
times it ripples from summit to base like showers 
of rainbows, again it is like filmy lace, and now 
and then is a tumbling, foaming cataract. As we 
sail along we gaze in wonder at the magnificent 
array of lofty heights and hoary heads forming 
the western sky line. The stony giants are 
seamed and creased as with the scars of time and 
warring elements, and they stand erect like 
mighty conquerors, invincible forever. They push 
their way skyward five and six thousand feet, 
whilst in many instances their glacial arms and 
fingers dip down into the very sea. Bright-green 
masses of vegetation are often adjacent to the 
glittering ice, whilst glacier, rock and verdure 
are mirrored in the glassy fjord, which reflects 
every phase of color ; and over all and permeating 
all is the rich glow of the nocturnal sun. This 
particular midnight orb was completely un- 
clouded, and the usual experiments of burning 
holes in hats by means of burning glasses were 
highly successful. 

The omnipresent camera legion was on board, 
and photographs were taken by night as well as 
by day ; and the whole plan of life seemed topsy- 
turvy. There seems great mystery about that 
sun which shines by night; one feels as though 
Nature had broken some of her own laws, yet in 
breaking them had known so to hold the balance 
of power that no harm should happen to her help- 
less subjects. The beautiful colors in sky and 
water are as if thrown in superb masses by the 
giant brush of a supernal master, whose secret no 
mortal can hope to surprise; and the Arctic 
clouds are a perpetual study, for whether soft or 
brilliant, light or dark, heavy or vapory, each 
seems the most enchanting of its kind. Some- 
times they fall in soft, fleecy folds around the 
neck of a giant mountain whose craterlike top is 
filled with snow, which, touched into rose color 
by the rising sun, adds the last imaginable charm 
of tint. Meanwhile the melting crystals, ever 
tumbling and scrambling down its rocky sides, 
are running through the whole gamut of color. 
There is something very exciting in’ the beauty 
and sublimity of this Lyngen Fjord ; it makes one 
feel as if outside of himself, a disembodied spirit 
alone in eternity, soul to soul with the great Al- 
mighty. 
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Coffee was served on deck at two o’clock in the 
morning, for no one in good health could afford 
to lose in sleep this incomparable beauty and this 
continual spectacle of unceasing grandeur. It is 
better to see it all, if it takes a week’s sleep to re- 
cuperate, for never again may be repeated the 
magical combination of sun, sky, mountain, gla- 
cier and waterfall, with their reflections lying 
softly on the mountain mirror. Nature is rarely 
ever in such a harmonic mood. 

Our two little cannon boomed again, startling 
several herds of reindeer into scampering up the 
dizzy heights; and a magnificent red fox went 
scurrying along, giving an element of life to the 
silent scene. Just before this episode a profes- 
sional photographer was taken on board, who 
made a photographic group of the passengers and 
officers of the ship. It 
proved very successful, and 
as distinct as though taken 
in midday. 

Five o’clock in the morn- 
ing found many of the tour- 
ists still too interested to 
slvep, for the Lyngen Fjord 
has some of the finest scen- 
ery in Norway. All finally 
went to their rooms, how- 
ever, not to reappear until 
the cleven-o’clock breakfast, 
the beauty of a tourist 
steamer being that every- 
thing is made subservient 
to the comfort and pleasure 
of the tourist. 

During the day the 
steamer called at Tromsd 
and other towns which we 
had visited on our way north, but few gave atten- 
tion to them, as all felt the reaction from the 
excitement of the night before. Moreover, towns 
can never call forth the same emotions as does 
that sublime scenery whose power was still so 
great that many did not seek their beds till two 
o'clock the next morning. 

The famous glacier Svartisen, which the steamer 
skirts for several miles, was the next point of in- 
terest, and the greater part of the forenoon was 
spent in its investigation, in which we used great 
caution, for the capacious maw of those yawning 
crevasses seemed ever ready to swallow the un- 
wary. The ice field is forty miles long, and coy- 
ers a plateau more than 4,000 feet in height, from 
which it thrusts down its long white arms, and 
dips its icy fingers in the sea. We gathered many 
rare and beautiful flowers in the mile-and-a-half 
walk to the base of the ice cliff, and could but 
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notice the assiduity with which Nature makes 
the most of her short season of summer in this 
high northern latitude. 

The afternoon proved rainy; but as we sailed 
along in the thickening weather we still had a 
festive appearance, for whilst the sightseers were 
off examining the giacier the crew had decorated 
guards and masts with boughs of sweet birch and 
evergreen, it being Arbor Day in Norway. The 
rain and fog afforded a chance for knowing how 
complete a failure our Arctic expedition might 
have proved had it been attended with bad 
weather, for at times the scenery was completely 
veiled. But we accepted the situation with com- 
placency, being nearly back to Throndjhem, 
where we landed at eleven o’clock the next day. 

The trip to the North Cape, planned in onr 
far-away American home, 
had become an accomplish- 
ed fact, without accident or 
unpleasantness of any kind ; 
and it was with deep regret 
that we bade farewell to the 
officers of the ship and to 
the friends we liad made on 
board, 

We had been far north of 
the Arctic Circle, amid 
scenery sublime in its maj- 
esty, and at times even ap- 
palling, for Norway does 
not charm you with soft 
curves and undulations, but 
rather compels your ad- 
miration by her loftiness of 
bearing. Her landscapes, 
as her stalwart people, 
seemed to have attained 
their full measure of growth. We saw human 
existences under quaint and primitive conditions, 
with great and positive honesty coming always 
to the front; for no matter how humble the 
abode or its occupants, there was ever the disposi- 
tion to undervalue rather than to overestimate 
the worth of services rendered, and it frequently 
happened that a recompense would be returned 
as being too great. We fear that continued in- 
tercourse with the money-getting world will de- 
stroy that charm, at least, of fair Norway. 

Into the eight days since we left Throndjhem 
have been concentrated events and enthusiasms 
never possible in tame and level regions ; and the 
most matter-of-fact participators have expressed 
complete and unexpected satisfaction. We have 
been where there was no night, nor moon, nor 
stars, and where, content to drop the tormenting 
sense of hurrying time, one forgets the scramble 
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of the busy world. Such healthful pauses save one 
from selfishness and avarice, and give the soul a 
chance to grow. 

Norway offers cordial welcome and bountiful 
entertainment to the sympathetic traveler. ‘I'o 
him who travels by carriole or stolkjzrre through 
her beautiful country, and who gives her modest 
people a kindly greeting, she will open her very 
heart and home; or she will most respectfully and 
ceremoniously receive the explorer of her coast 
and island grandeur. 


A CURIOUS 


STORY. 


She furnishes the purest of air to invigorate the 
frame and vitalize the nerves, and not only stamps 
on the mind the impress of her wondrous beauty, 
but also leaves her healing, kindly touch on the 
fagged brain and the overworked body. There is 
no greater travel tonic than a trip to Norway, and 
particularly that by steamer to her Northern Cape, 
provided the seeker after health will resign him- 
self to losing part of the magnificent spectacle 
in order that he may take his natural rest and 
sleep. 


NORWEGIAN CARRIOLES AND STOLEJZRBES, 


A CURIOUS STORY. 


By K. 


Ir is a little more than three years since I re- 
ceived a letter from my most intimate friend and 
college mate, George Clymer, inviting me to his 
nuptials, which were to take place in two weeks. 
Clymer was a promising young lawyer in New 
York ; I was practicing medicine in Chicago. 
We managed to meet at least once a year in one 
or the other of those places, and we corresponded 
vigorously meanwhile. 

I said I had received a letter from Clymer. I 
have it before me as I write. I looked it up on 
his particular request that I should destroy it. 
But this is a digression. 

I wrote my friend, in reply to his invitation, 
that it was impossible for me to be present on the 
interesting occasion (there was a serious epidemic 
in Chicago at the time, and I could not afford to 
quit the field even for a few days), and sending 
him my earnest congratulations on his approach- 
ing happiness. I felt convinced that the union 
between him and Miss Wandell would be a happy 
one, from all I had heard of the young lady, al- 
though I had never met her. She was an only 
child ; her father was wealthy; it was known 
that she had rejected suitors who, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, would be regarded by the many 
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more eligible than Clymer. He, on the other 
hand, was a ‘“‘rising” young man with a good 
practice, and considered by mammas as a desira- 
ble match for their daughters. Everything, there- 
fore, seemed in accord. 

Two days after the wedding was to take place 
I received the following note from my classmate. 
It bore no date and no address within. These 
were the words : 


“It is off—irretrievably off. Never allude to the sub- 
ject to me or to any human being by word, sign or corre- 
spondence, as you value our friendship. Destroy. 

‘* GEORGE.” 


The note took my breath away. I did destroy 
it on the instant, but I have quoted it correctly, 
word for word. 

When Clymer and I met again, we met as we 
had always met. I need not add that no allusion 
was made by either to what had happened. Our 
close intimacy continued as before, and I tried to 
fancy that my friend was the same fellow he had 
always been. But let that pass. 

I have said this was something more than three 
years ago. It was early in June last that I re- 
ceived another letter from Clymer, which led to 
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my looking up the first one I have alluded to. 
The letter was brief—I may say, abrupt. It in- 
formed me of his marriage that very day, and 
contained a cordial invitation to come directly to 
his house on my next visit to New York, which 
he knew was to be in the following month. 

I confess I was taken a good deal aback by this 
announcement. I replied at once, and while de- 
clining the invitation to become his guest I as- 
sured Clymer that he could count on me as a con- 
stant visitor. The fact is, I was curious first to 
understand the position of affairs which had so 
suddenly converted Clymer into a Benedict. 

Well, I went to see him at once on my arrival. 
I was introduced to his wife. Iwas charmed with 
her. Iwas forced to stay to dinner that very day. 
Everything went off delightfully. Clymer was a 
connoisseur in the choice wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, and I never drank finer than on that 
occasion. 

As the conversation became prolonged, Mrs. 
Clymer left us to ourselves to continue it. I felt 
there was something wanting to give additional 
zest to the ‘‘finish.” My eye perhaps glanced 
over the table with an inquiring look. 

“You are wondering at the absence of the fra- 
grant Havana,” said my friend. 

“Frankly, that is so,” I replied. 

«“We will now,” said Clymer, ‘‘talk of the past. 
The interdiction is removed, and I will tell you 
why I have not touched a cigar for all these years, 
nor suffer one in my house. 

“When my first engagement took place there 
was but one thing in which my own tastes were 
not agreeable to my fiancée. I was very fond of 
acigar. She detested it. I at once yielded, and 
declared that I should never touch a cigar again. 

“Nothing could exceed the felicity which we 
enjoyed. The wedding day was fixed, as you 
know. It was to be celebrated at the church. 
Then a wedding breakfast at the house of the 
bride, after which we were to start upon our tour. 

“It was very late before I retired on the pre- 
vious night; I had so many little things to ar- 
range in my house. In fact, it was in the early 
hours of the morning before I got to bed, and then 
Iwas so much excited that I could not sleep. I 
arose early and finished all my little arrange- 
ments. My man Somers served a delicious break- 
fast at nine. I sat at the table thinking over 
everything for an hour. I went to my library. 
On the top of a little bookstand was the empty 
cigar box that had stood there for many months. 
I took it down to throw it in the wastebasket. 
What devil prompted me to raise the lid I do not 
know, but I did raise it. There was just one 
cigar left. 
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‘I had nearly two hours, and nothing with 
which to occupy myself. The same demon whis- 
pered : ‘It is a pity to throw away that fine cigar. 
Smoke it.” And I did smoke it ! 

“I sat in my armchair enjoying its fragrance 
till it was finished, and carried away by a dreamy 
atmosphere of reverie, I fell into a profound 
slumber. 

‘*T was roused by a knocking at my door. It 
was my faithful Somers, who said: ‘I fear you 
may be late, sir; it is very near twelve! I 
started, looked at my watch, and, great Heaven ! 
it lacked but five minutes of the hour. Fortu- 
nately, the church was not very far off, but I 
could not reach it in five minutes on foot. I 
seized my hat and rushed into the street, not 
hearing the voice of Somers, who called emphat- 
ically after me. A cab was fortunately passing. 
I jumped into it and was driven with furious 
speed to the church. I had saved my distance, 
and asI got out the clock was striking twelve. 
My best man was waiting for me at the church 
door. 

“©¢ My God, Clymer !’ he exclaimed, ‘what is 
the matter ?” 

*** Don’t stop here talking,’ I replied. 
on time.’ 

“*T took his arm to walk with him up the aisle. 
Our friends had mustered in force. Everybody 
turned to look at us, and, as it seemed to me, with 
a curious significance. My best man, in fact, 
quietly disengaged his arm from mine and walked 
a little in the rear. As we reached the altar sev- 
eral persons rose to their feet, and I could hear a 
faint tittering from several parts of the house. 
I hastened toward my bride. She turned indig- 
nantly away. Her father came up. 

««What means this mummery ?” he said. 

*‘T was dumfounded, entirely incapable of ut- 
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terance. My best man whispered in my ear: 
‘Don’t you know what you have on ? Look at 
yourself.’ 


“‘T did look, and without a word rushed madly 
from the church and into the carriage destined 
for a different purpose, and was driven to my 
house. I locked myself in my room. I believe 
I cursed and swore and raved. When the par- 
oxysm was over I became cool. I gave Somers 
some special orders, and I wrote that short note 
to you. 

“T have still to give you the explanation. Be- 
fore taking my breakfast I had dressed myself 
elaborately, so as to be quite ready for the cere- 
mony. When that diabolical cigar caught my 
eye, and I had yielded to the temptation, I took 
off my wedding coat and hung it in my wardrobe, 
putting on at the same time my smoking jacket, 
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a variegated garment, which had been in disuse 
for several months. When roused by my man, 
and when I discovered that I should be late at 
my wedding, my brain was on fire. I thought of 
nothing but how to reach the church on time. 
It may appear incredible to you that I did not 
observe what I was wearing, but I tell you the 
literal truth. 

“IT never made any attempt at explanation or 
apology. I knew it would be useless. My friends 
did undertake it, as I afterward learned, but in 
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vain. Why should I have violated a solemn prom- 
ise to my fiancée, and that on my wedding day ? 
Why, indeed ? 

«The young lady and her father went abroad, 
and remained absent for more than two years. 
I took my summer vacation across the Atlantic, 
then came home and settled down to hard work. 
That is about the whole of it. 

«« And yet,” said Clymer, after a pause, ‘ per- 
haps you can guess who the lady is that sat at the 
head of the table.” 


THE CELEBRATED ‘‘ SLEEPING CAT’? WOOD CARVING ON THE TOMB OF 
IYE-YASU, AT NIKKO, JAPAN. 


A JAPANESE PROVERB. 


By DouGLas SLADEN, 


Ou, wise was his precept-giving 
Who wrote in Gautama’s tome, 
‘“ When the body is weary of living, 
It yearns for its childhood’s home.” 


As even the fox, when dying 
Unvexed by the hunter's horn, 

Will close his last quiver eying 
The bank in which he was born. 


IRIS. 


By Etra W. Pierce. 


‘So runs the world away.” 


“How can I go ?” groaned Philip. ‘‘Oh, my impossible—the moment had arrived when we 
darling, how can I leave you ?” must ‘kiss and part.” 

The birds were flying low over the salt Lynn *‘Great Ileaven !” cried Philip, “why must 
marshes. It was a dark, raw day in late October. my uncle fall ill in London at this particular time 


—hardly more than two 
months before our appointed 
marriage day—and cable me 
to his bedside ? And why am 
I so poor that I dare not dis- 
regard his summons? Should 
he make a new will, you know, 
and leave his fortune to 
strangers, it would be very 
awkward for me. I go for 
your sake, Iris—I want to 
secure this fortune for you. 
Your friends do not look upon 
me with approval—they won- 
der how the beautiful Miss 
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‘* 4 WHIRL OF SCORCHING CRIMSON LEAPED FULL IN MY FACE, STINGING, Dantr ce, with MS ECOTS of lover e 


LIKE MYRIAD BEES. THE LAMP EXPLODED.” at her feet, can consent to 
marry a banker’s clerk a 
Splashes of rain blurred the windows of the draw- I put my hand upon his bearded lips. 
ing room—dead leaves whirled by in gusts. On “Don’t, Philip.” 
the beach, at the foot of the garden, the violet- “But it is true. There is Vaughn, with his 
black waves boomed ceaselessly. inherited millions and long pedigree. A worldly- 


Philip knelt at my side, his arms clasping my wise woman, Iris, would have turned her atten- 
waist, his bonny golden head crushing against the tion to him. To tell the truth, I have always 
lace of my corsage. In an hour the Scythia would felt a trifle jealous of Vaughn.” 
eave her East Boston wharf—further delay was “‘Philip !” I cried, desperately, ‘‘ these are our 
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last moments together—will you waste them in 
talk like this ? I have loved you poor—I can 
love you no better when you are rich. Indeed, I 
begin to hate your uncle’s fortune, since it is that 
which calls you across the sea.” 

We clung together, shuddering. 

«You will marry me at New Year, Iris 

“‘ Tf you return!” I faltered. 

“My uncle can last only a few days. No 
earthly power shall keep me longer than New 
Year. Ah! my best conception of heaven,” with 
an accession of gloom, “is a place where there 
are no partings! Darling! darling! Stop ery- 
ing, or I cannot go at all.” 

**Don’t mind me,” I gasped ; ‘‘I was never a 
heroine. Ifyou do not hurry,” and I pointed to 
the clock on the mantel, ‘the Scythia will sail 
without you. Oh, why proloug our misery, 
Philip ? Say good-by at once.” 

He turned my face upward in the dull-gray 
light. 

‘*Good-by, marvelous eyes !” emphasizing every 
word with a devouring kiss—‘‘ good-by, sweetest 
mouth that lover ever pressed—my beautiful 
queen, good-by! Mind you don’t flirt with 
Vaughn in my absence—I couldn’t bear that, you 
know.” 

He tore himself from my arms, but turned back 
to cry: ‘* Kiss me once—once more, Iris |” 

Another embrace, heart strained to heart, then 
the door closed, like a coffin lid, shutting life out 
and death in. He was gone down the long gar- 
den walk—my blond viking, my lover! I fell on 
my knees, alone in the silent drawing room, wild 
sobs shaking my body, wild prayers crowding to 
my lips. 

“Q God! God! Bring him back to me in 
safety! There are so many things in the world 
that threaten happiness. I am very weak—I am 
full of forebodings of evil. Help me—help me, 
or I cannot endure it !” 

A door opened—a limping step crossed the floor 
suddenly. Some one bent over me, and, with a 
sharp exclamation snatched me to my feet. 

“‘ This is damnable !” said a voice. ‘No man 
living is worthy of such tears, Iris! Hush ! for 
God’s sake !” 

Through a wet blur I saw him standing beside 
me, frowning savagely—a lean, dark man, fastid- 
ious in dress, distinguished in bearing, and with 
cold, melancholy eyes, darkened by some violent 
emotion. 

‘¢ How rude of you to intrude upon me here !” 
I said, bitterly; ‘‘and—how like you, Noel 
Vaughn !” 

He winced. He was a distant relative—so dis- 
tant, indeed, that the tie of blood was never men- 
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tioned between us. His halting step was due to 
an accident, of which I was the cause. In my 
childhood he had rescued me from great peril, 
and by so doing injured himself for life. 

*‘T meant no intrusion,” he answered, with 
composure. ‘I was looking for your Aunt 
Gower. So Philip has taken his departure ? 
Well,” with a sneer, “he will return.” 

‘‘ How can one be sure of that ?” I answered, 
dismally. ‘The steamer may sink.” 

“Tt is a Cunarder.” 

“He may choke in those dreadful London 
fogs.” 

“* His lungs are superb.” 

“His uncle may keep him indefinitely.” 

‘‘That’s not Philip’s luck. He is a favorite of 
the gods. No, he will come back, and bring a 
fortune, to recompense you for the tears you are 
shedding to-day.” 

**T do not caré for the money,” I pouted. 
love him well enough without it.” 

His dark face grew alarmingly white. 

«*When you talk in that way I cannot listen,” 
he hissed ; ‘‘ you sicken me !” 

*““T do not want to talk at all!’ I answered, 
sharply. ‘It would be good taste on your part 
to leave me to myself. You will find Aunt 
Gower above stairs.” And I walked away to the 
window. 

The bay lay in violet gloom. The twin isl- 
ands of Nahant, tethered to the mainland bya 
long gray cable of sand, frowned in the rainy dis- 
tance. All the winds of heaven were racing up 
and down the frost-bitten garden. 

“Tria.” 

The halting step had followed me to the win- 
dow. I felt his hot breath stirring my hair—the 
fixed gaze of his intolerable eyes. He was trying 
to hum some lines of a song: 
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“Tl tell thee a part 
Of the thoughts that start 
To being, when thou art nigh.” 


But his voice broke suddenly. 

‘Tris, there are things that I cannot stand. 
You know, for instance, when you talk of your 
love for Philip, a knife seems turning in my heart. 
No, you need not look at me with that forbidding 
air. I will not keep silent longer! I will out 
with the whole truth. Ilove you! Oh, God! I 
cannot remember the time when I did noé¢ love 
you, Iris—when I was not ready to lie in the 
dust and let you walk over me. Your lover I 
have always been—secretly or openly, always your 
lover! And, as Heaven is my witness, I believe 
I might have won you, but for Philip.” 

My wrath blazed high. 
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“Are you lost to all sense of propriety and 
honor,” I said, “‘ that you talk to me in this 
fashion ? Have you not been told that Iam to 
marry Philip at New Year ?” 

His lean, olive face was full of bitter defiance. 

‘‘When the floods are out, Iris, such small bar- 
tiers as propriety and honor must go down before 
them.” 

“You know,” I panted—“ you know that I be- 
long to Philip !” 

His pinched, gray look frightened me. 

“Yes,” he answered, with a ghastly smile, 
“and the knowledge is to my heart what the 
vulture was to Prometheus. I would tear you 
from him if I could ; but,” making a gesture of 
despair, “‘ I cannot—I cannot !” 

An angry answer arose to my lips, but some- 
thing held it back—the thought of a night, far 
away in the past, when a child, in the delirium 
of fever, I had escaped from a careless nurse, and 
leaped from a window of this same Lynn house 
out upon a projecting roof, icy with winter sleet. 
I remembered how no servant, and not even 
Aunt Gower, had dared attempt my rescue, fear- 
ful that I might, if pursued, precipitate myself 
to the earth below—how Noel Vaughn, a mere 
stripling, and agile as a cat, had dashed upon the 
roof, secured and placed me in the servants’ 
reach, and then, missing his own foothold, had 
fallen headlong, and sustained the injuries that 
maimed him for life. 

“I see,” he said, with a sudden change of 
manner, ‘all this distresses you, Iris. I am a 
precious fool—forget what I have said. If I 
suffer, no one shall be the wiser. I will come to 
your wedding—I would promise to dance there- 
at, if,” glancing at his injured limb, ‘‘ dancing 
was in my line. See those boats out there in the 
rain—-Swampscott fishermen. Picturesque enough 
for the Bay of Naples, are they not? They would 
drown if they were not amphibious by nature. I 
will not wait to see your aunt to-day.” 

The next moment he was gone. I stood alone 
in the window, feeling as though a simoom had 
blown upon me. 

Aunt Gower had guests at dinner that night. 
While my French maid was dressing me I sat 
staring absently into the silver-framed glass, and 
thinking of the great steamer plowing through 
white, tossing seas, bearing Philip farther and 
farther from me every moment. 

Marie gathered my bronze hair to the top of 
my head, and pinned it there with a golden comb; 
gowned me in faille of dull-pink hue, like a 
crushed rose; fastened my waist in a jeweled 
belt, and pinned a great knot of half-blown tea 
roses In my corsage. 
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“* Mon Dieu!” she said, softly, ‘‘ mademoiselle 
is as lovely as an angel !” 

I fell to studying my own person in the mirror 
—the satin-smooth curves of neck and arms, the 
lily cheek and velvet softness—gloss of tress and 
lustre of eye—all the rich young beauty adored 
by Philip, and admired and envied by the rest of 
the world. Because it had won Philip’s heart, I 
gloried in its possession as a miser in his gold. 

“IT do not know how angels look, Marie,” I 
said, lightly, ‘‘but you have made me tolerably 
attractive ;” and I went down to the drawing 
room. 

All the invited guests save one were assembled 
there. Aunt Gower whispered in my ear: 

“Dear me! Noel Vaughn has just sent a 
note of excuse, and now we must sit down to 
table with that unlucky number, thirteen. Well, 
thank Heaven! I am not superstitious.” 

I was placed beside a Boston judge—a smiling, 
rotund person, very fond of terrapin and Amon- 
tillado. 

“It’s a pity Vaughn is growing so cynical,” he 
said to me, in a confidential tone. ‘‘ He has no 
tendre whatever for your sex—never looks twice 
at any woman.” I remembered the scene in the 
drawing room, and felt myself coloring hotly. 
‘« Perhaps the belles have pursued him a little too 
closely. With his wealth and position, he is a de- 
sirable parti; and his lameness—well, that was 
incurred in a manner so praiseworthy ”— and he 
beamed benevolently on me —“ that all women 
ought to find it an additional attraction.” 

I had no more interest in Noel Vaughn at that 
moment than in Saturn and his rings; but I 
smiled vaguely, and answered : 

*“<Oh, yes.” 

“* Philip St. Mark sailed to-day, eh ?” contin- 
ued my neighbor. ‘I hope his journey may not 
prove altogether fruitless. I know that uncle— 
an eccentric party, mad over a hundred and one 
schemes for suppressing the evils of the times. 
Upon my soul, he is not likely to leave much 
money to Philip.” 

I did not express the dismay which I felt. One 
need not be surprised to hear unpleasant things 
at a dinner party of thirteen. Coffee was served 
in the drawing room, and somebody played a 
Liszt tarantella with good effect, and then the 
guests departed. 

“‘T fear,” said Aunt Gower, settling herself 
comfortably in a easy chair, ‘“‘ that the dining 
room was too warm, Iris, and the sherry not 
properly cooled. Wear! dear! you have looked 
all the evening like a ghost, child. A vovage 
across the Atlantic in these days is nothing ; 

A sharp, sputtering sound interrupted her, On 
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a buhl table by her side a lamp was flaring oddly 
—perhaps in a draught of air. I stepped for- 
ward to adjust it. As I lifted the shade of rose 
silk it flashed and shriveled in my hold—a whirl 
of scorching crimson leaped full in my face, sting- 
ing, like myriad bees. ‘The lamp exploded. In 
an instant I stood, sheeted, like a martyr, in fire. 

With terrified shrieks Aunt Gower snatched 
the rugs from the floor and wrapped them 
around me. Instantly the servants were on the 
spot. Through the puffs of gray smoke which 
filled the room I saw pale, scared faces appearing 
and receding—saw my dinner dress dropping from 
my body in curious black flakes—the scorched 
tea roses with it. Then a blood-red mist gath- 
ered before my eyes—I was writhing in excruciat- 
ing torture ; the drawing room—nay, the whole 
world, seemed in some state of horrible upheaval. 
Aunt Gower and a surgeon who had been sum- 
moned wrapped something abont me, and I was 
carried up the stair to my own chamber. 

% * * * * * 

*O mon Dieu! 
rie, the maid, say. 

«« Hold me, somebody !” Aunt Gower answered, 
like one on the verge of distraction. ‘‘ I cannot 
look at her—it is not Iris—that blackened thing! 
Take me away, or I shall faint !” 

A blackened thing !—that was what she called 
me. The beauty which had been my pride, my 
power, my glory—which men had worshiped and 
women envied—where was it now? Gone in a 
breath of red flame ? Then I thought of Philip, 
and prayed to die. 

Some soothing drug was given me, that for a 
time deadened physical suffering. Yet I knew 
that Marie was still sobbing at the foot of my bed. 

‘“‘Ah, the marvelous beauty—it is lost—it is 
destroyed ! And the lover on the sea—what will 
he say ?” 

Dark days followed. In spite of Aunt Gower’s 
protests, I secured a hand mirror, lifted it to the 
level of my face, looked once, and flung it from 
me with a heartbroken cry. 

“OO God! what have I done,” I said, “ that 
such punishment should fall upon me ? Shut the 
light away, Aunt Gower—hide me from all eyes 
—let no one look upon me again !” 

Aunt Gower, shuddering, pressed me to her 
heart. 

“© Your life is spared, Iris—be thankful for 
that.” 

“Thankful that I have outlived my beauty ? 
No, no !—you ask too much! Stop all prepara- 
tions for my marriage, and write immediately to 
Philip, at the Langham Hotel, London, and— 
tell him—tell him that I am disfigured past rec- 


She is burned !” I heard Ma- 
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ognition—I release him from his engagement— 
from this moment he is free.” ; 

Weeping bitter tears, Aunt Gower wrote as I dic- 
tated. Then a great shadow fell on the old Lynn 
house. All joyful preparation was at an end 
there. Mourning had taken the place of joy; 
despair, of happiness. I felt dazed—annihilated 
—by the sudden blow. Of my rich ropes of 
bronze hair only a short crop, like a boy’s, re- 
mained. I walked again through the old famil- 
jar rooms, but the servants had taken care to re- 
move every mirror from the walls, and the very 
reflection of my own figure on the polished wood- 
work made me hysterical. I recall but one pleas- 
ant memory of that dreary time: Day after day 
Aunt Gower brought to me great baskets of or- 
chids and Parma violets, daphnes, and roses of 
every hue, from the dazzling Mabel Morrison to 
the fiery Jacqueminot—silently heaping the bloom 
and fragrance before me, until I at last said : 

‘*Does our one conservatory yield all these 
flowers, Aunt Gower ?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘ Noel Vaughn sends them. He nas tried very 
hard to see you, but I told him you absolutely re- 
fused to receive visitors.” 

* Quite right,” I answered ; ‘‘the Iris whom he 
knew is dead ;” and I buried my face in the Bon 
Silene roses, and hot tears dropped on their pink 
petals. 

At last came a letter from London—from 
Philip. I fled with it to the solitude of my own 
room, and in fear and trembling broke the seal. 
He was wild with grief at my misfortune, and re- 
fused—absolutely refused—to break the engage- 
ment! If my beauty was marred, he would love 
me with redoubled ardor. The preparations for 
the New Year wedding must be continued. His 
uncle was in a dying condition, and would not 
permit his nephew to leave him for a moment— 
therefore he could not fly to me, as his heart dic- 
tuted ; but as soon as release was possible he would 
return and kiss away my tears. 

The letter dropped from my nerveless hands. 
He meant it all—yes, I was quite sure that Philip 
was sincere in those tender assurances; but did 
he understand the magnitude of my misfortune ? 
I remembered his ardent love for beauty, his an- 
tipathy to everything unsightly—repulsive. 

‘When we stand face to face again,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘ when he sees me as I am, will he still 
talk about keeping his engagement, or insist upon 
the New Year marriage ?” 

In books I had read of love that ontlasts phys- 
ical charm: but did such exist outside the imag- 
ination of the novelist ? Assailed by intolerable 
doubts, and unable longer to breathe indoors, I 
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sallied forth npon the beach at the foot of the 
garden, and there began to pace aimlessly about 
in the ashen November twilight. Westward a 
sickle moon shone, jewel-like, on a sky of smoky 
crimson. Egg Rock beacon burned across the 
lonely water ; the lights of Swampscott and Mar- 
blehead twinkled afar. I felt the soft, cool sands 


under my feet, the briny breath of the sea on my 
cheek, a rush of new life in my veins. And 
presently I heard a familiar voice calling my 
name: ‘Iris! Iris !” 

He had espicd me from afar, and was now hur- 
rying over the beach to meet me. To escape was 
impossible. I stood quite still, and suffered him 
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to approach. When he was within hand’s reach 
I flung back the veil from my face. He looked 
at me steadily. Neither by sound or sign did he 
betray the shock which he must have felt. Limp- 
ing a step nearer, he extended both hands. 

‘“¢ Thank God !” he cried, in a voice tremulous 
with strong joy. 

«* And why ?” I queried, bitterly. 

“You live—you have regained health and 
strength. All is well with you again, Iris.” 

** Allis well with me? You talk like a mad- 
man, Noel Vaughn.” 

«‘T am mad with the delight of seeing you once 
more. I could not batter down the walls of the 
house, you know, nor reach you by any fair 
means, and all the while I feared you might die.” 

‘© Why, I have prayed for death !” I answered, 
sharply ; ‘‘and, as you see, in vain. To the few 
who really seek it, it comes slowly.” 

“Don’t talk like that !” he cried. ‘‘ You have 
grown morbid with much suffering, Iris. What 
is this rubbish about releasing Philip from his 
engagement ? He will not stay released. By 
Heaven ! I should long to shoot him if he did! 
Stop thinking improbable things. True love is 
e’ernal—deathless—not a matter to be affected by 
trifles——” 

** Look at me, Noel.” 

“Tam looking. You are as you have always 
been—incomparable. Your beauty is as death- 
less as love—fire could not injure it—it has not 
suffered. I see no change in you, Iris—none 
whatever.” 

«* You must be beside yourself.” 

«©The man who loves you once will love you 
forever. He is a good fellow —that Philip,” 
cheerfully. ‘He is made of the right stuff.” 

I was dumb with amazement. Then my heart 
gave a bound. Because Noel Vaughn, my rejected 
suitor, could look upon me with composure ; be- 
cause I did not horrify or even startle him, I 
seemed to grasp and hold again a little of life 
—of the glad, sweet world—of love, even. Some- 
thing of my old self was suddenly restored to me, 
and with it belief in God, belief in Philip! Noel 
Vaughn must have read my thoughts in my face. 
He grasped the hands which the fire had spared 
—they were still fine and white as Parian—held 
them a moment—released them reluctantly. 

“My poor child, what torments you have suf- 
fered! Take courage. By this time Philip is 
probably on his way to you. News of his uncle’s 
death reached the city to-day.” 

**Oh,” I cried out, in mingled joy and con- 
sternation, ‘‘ what shall I do ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

**Give him such consolation as you can, Iris, 
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for his great expectations have all vanished in 
thin air. The uncle’s fortune was squandered 
long ago on various schemes—nothing remains for 
Philip. However, I have heard of a capital busi- 
ness opening, which I shall offer him when he 
comes. It may in some measure console him for 
his disappointment over there in London.” 

He walked with me back to the garden, rattling 
on with extraordinary vivacity—praising Philip, 
whom, as I knew, he secretly detested, and striv- 
ing in every way to divert my thoughts from my- 
self. He put his own sorrow underfoot that he 
might soothe mine. 

“‘T shall wait until your New Year marriage, 
Tris,” he said, lightly, ‘‘ until Philip is established 
in his new position, and then turn rover for 
awhile. I have sheep farms in Australia, and a 
sojourn in the bush has at least the charm of nov- 
elty to recommend it. Change is good for a man 
—it rubs off the rust of life.” 

I looked at him remorsefully. 

“Noel, I do not think I ever knew you until 
to-night,” I said. 

He colored to his temples, and seemed about to 
answer ; then lifted his hat without another word, 
and walked away. 

One week later Philip came back. 

It was a dreary night, with snowflakes whirling 
by the long windows, and a tumult of waves 
whitening the bay. Aunt Gower, pale and un- 
nerved, looked on apprehensively while Marie 
dressed me in my plainest gown, and by a few 
dexterous touches prepared me for the ordeal. 

«*You are very dismal, Aunt Gower,” I said, 
trying to laugh, ‘‘and your mood is infectious. I 
feel like some prisoner of the Terror, making a 
toilet for the guillotine.” 

Directly we heard wheels at the door. 

“My poor child,” groaned Aunt Gower, “ shall 
I go down with you ?” 

“© No,” I answered, ‘I will meet him alone ;” 
and I gathered my failing courage, and with a 
firm step descended the staircase. 

He was standing before the hall fire, drawing 
off his gloves. The red light played on his tall 
figure and handsome blond face. He looked fa- 
tigued and out of spirits. As he heard the rustle 
of my garments he turned, stared wildly, then 
reeled back a step. 

«* Philip,” I said, in alarm —‘* Philip, it is I.” 

At least he recognized my voice. Doubt be- 
came certainty. Perhaps he had tried to prepare 
himself for this meeting—for the change of which 
I had warned him. But human nature is weak. 
His imagination had failed to compass the truth. 

“* Not—Iris ?” he gasped, in a voice that I shall 
never forget. 
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«* Yes—Iris !” I answered. 

“Great God !” 

He staggered, and fell like a log to the floor of 
the hall. 

Here was something so eloquent, so decisive, 
that no appeal from it was possible. In that mo- 
ment of horror Love expired. My whole thought 
was to save him further trial ; so I knelt beside 
him, as he lay prone and senseless, kissed him 
once—such a kiss as we give the dead, full of the 
anguish of final farewell—then arose and stole 
quietly out. I never saw Philip St. Mark again. 

There was no marriage at New Year. 

Life went on, as it always goes, whether sorrow 
tules it or joy. The Lynn marshes grew green 
in spring and tawny in autamn; the blue bay 
smiled in sunshine and darkened in storm. I 
had dropped out of society—out of my place in the 
gay world as completely as though I lay with the 
coffined dead. In my lost dominion new belles 
and beauties reigned ; I was virtually forgotten. 

Time softened my disfiguring scars and smoothed 
away something of their harshness. My hair grew 
long, bright, luxuriant again. I still preserved 
the dazzling arms and hands and the grace of 
figure about which my admirers had raved in pre- 
vious days ; but never again would I be known as 
the beautiful Miss Dantree. 

One day I read of Philip’s marriage with a rival 
belle—one who had once stoutly contested honors 
with me. I chanced to be sitting in the Lynn 
garden when Noel Vaughn approached, and laid 
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the newspaper containing the announcement upon 
my lap. He was still a constant visitor at the 
house—his Australian sheep farms were, as yet, 
unvisited. 

‘Don’t break your heart over this piece of 
news, Iris,” he said. 

I looked up into the only eyes that had refused 
to see any change in my poor face. 

“‘Have no fear,” I sighed. ‘ Philip St. Mark 
has passed completely out of my life.” 

He leaned over my garden chair. 

“Tris, I want you to marry me !” 

«What ! marred as I am—hideous ue 

‘*Hush! You are the loveliest woman in the 
whole wide earth.” 

«‘ Your folly is inconceivable, Noel. Who but 
you would go on nursing such delusions, year 
after year, shutting your eyes upon facts that are 
plain to the rest of the world—seeking no cure 
for your madness ?” 

‘Good Heaven ! I would not be cured for the 
universe. Don’t trifle. I am desperately in ear- 
nest, Iris.” 

I tried to smile. 

*<Often I have heard that Love is blind, and 
now I am sure of it !” 

‘Tris, Iris, give yourself to me. 
kept me in despair long enough ?” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘Since you are so fool- 
ish, Noel, and so persistent, take me !” 

And I stretched out to him my unmarred 
hands. 


Have you not 
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By ARTHUR 


Woman as the intellectual equal of man has no- 
where asserted herself with so much authority as 
she has in France during the past ten years. In 
Paris, and in many of the larger cities of the 
French provinces, it is not uncommon to find 
women prominent in all the learned professions— 
doctors, sculptors, painters, composers, writers, 
and even lawyers. 

It is, however, in literature that French women 
have shone with particular brilliancy. At the 
present time there are a dozen or more women 
writers in France who are making large fortunes 
by their pens. Many of these writers are as well 
known by name outside of France as they are in 
Paris: Mme. Adam (Juliette Lamber), Mme. 
Marni, Jeanne Loiseau (‘‘ Daniel Lesneur”), the 
Comtesse de Martel (‘‘Gyp”), Mme. de Germont, 
Séverine, Mme. de Rute (the Princess Ratazzi), 
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Georges de Peyrebrune, Judith Gauthier, and 
others. 

Women have always been a power in France. 
Some historian declared once that the history of 
France is the history of French women. A hun- 
dred years ago the French woman was all-power- 
ful in French politics. To-day, to some extent, 
she wields her power in literature. 

Yet the French woman has never quite re- 
leased her hold on politics. The political salon 
still exists in Paris under another name. The 
political salon of a Mme. Roland or a Mme. de 
Staél has been replaced by the literary salon of 
Mme. Adam, the brilliant editor of the Nowvelle 
Revue, where, under the pretext of discussing art 
and literature, the fate of many a ministry has 
been determined on before danger was even sus- 
pected by the ministry itself. 
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Juliette Lambe: | 


(later Mme. Adam) 
was born in a small 
manufacturing 
town near the Bel- 
gian frontier, about 
forty-five years ago. 
Her father—a coun- 
try doctor—was a 
freethinker, while 
her grandmother— 
the only other rela- 
tive she had—was a 
devout Catholic. As 
the young girl grew 
up to womanhood 
her father enGeav- 
ored to force his re- 
ligious views on her. 
The grandmother 
did all in her power 
to checkmate the 
father. Asked to 
choose between 
atheism and Rome, 
the young girl de- 
clared herseif an 
agnostic, and has 
remained such ever 
since. 

Juliette was only 
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fifteen when _ her 
father took her from 
school, and married 
her to a man three 
times her age. 
Great unhappiness 
followed. Her hus- 
band turned out to 
be a scoundrel of 
the worst kind. He 
spent his young 
wife’s dowry, and 
one day went so far 
as to sell her to a 
friend at the gaming 
table. Goaded to 
desperation by this 
and other outrages, 
the young wife of 
six mouths left him 
and took refuge 
with her parents. 
A few years later 
her husband blew 
his brains out, and 
she married M. Ed- 
mond Adam. 
During the time 
that had passed 
since she left the 
convent _§ school 
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Mme. Adam had not al- 
lowed her mind to rest. 
She was an omnivorous 
reader, a close observer of 
human nature, and was 
never happy save when in 
company with an intellect 
as bright and well fur- 
nished as her own. M. 
Adam was as distinguish- 
ed and superior a man as 
her late husband had been 
mean and contemptible. 
IIe took his young wife to 
Paris, made her forget 
her past misery in this 
newly discovered happi- 
ness, and first introduced 
her into that literary 
world of which she is now 
so brilliant a light. 
Several years before 
the Franco-German War 
the Adams became very friendly with Gambetta. 
Thus began Mme. Adam’s semi-political salon, 
which is still to-day one of the features of Pari- 
sian life. Gambetta used to freely acknowledge 
that he owed much of his success to Mme. Adam. 
On the death of M. Adam, in 1871, his widow 
only reopened her salon at the statesman’s re- 
quest, and from then on Mme. Adam’s hé¢el be- 
came the headquarters of the opportunist party. 


MME. DE RUTE (PRINCESS RATAZZI). 


WOMEN 


MME. SEVERINE. 
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On the close of the war 
Mme. Adam devoted her- 
self heart and soul to lit- 
erature. She founded the 
Nouvelle Revue, a polit- 
ical and literary bimonth- 
ly similar in appearance 
and tone to the best Eng- 
lish political reviews. 
Some of the best writers 
in France contribute to 
its pages, the editor her- 
self furnishing the polit- 
ical article. Mme. Adam’s 
political tendency is dis- 
tinctly chauvinistic. She 
will never forgive the Ger- 
man for dismembering her 
country, and she never 
tires of preaching a war of 
“revenge” by the means 
of a Franco-Russian al- 
liance. As an editorial 
writer Mme. Adam is exceedingly well informed, is 
gifted with a comprehensive and vigorons style, 
and the able manner in which she can discuss 
the most .complex political situation—foreign or 
domestic—is, in a woman, altogether remarkable. 
She is a conscientious and indefatigable worker. 
She reads all the manuscripts submitted to the 
review, and publishes whatever strikes her fancy 
without the slightest regard to any prejudice that 
may be caused her own business interests. For 
instance, when she published ‘‘ L’Insurgé,” the 
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story by Jules Vallés, the anarchist, five hundred 
readers canceled their subscriptions. She never 
goes to bed until three or four in the morning, and 
most of her time is spent at the desk writing. Five 
months of the year she spends in Paris ; the other 
seven, at one of her country houses. 

An enthusiastic admirer of Mme. Adam says 
that her novels can be described as the triumphant 
hymn of the noblest and best of human senti- 
ments—the love of Man and Woman (‘“ Paienne”), 
the love of Country (‘‘Grecque”), the love of 
Beauty (‘‘ Laide”), and throughout all the love 
of Nature. Other of her novels are ‘‘ Germaine,” 
“Denis le Lettré,” ‘La Chanson des Nouveaux 
Epoux.” She has written about thirty volumes in 
all. 

Every Thursday afternoon during the season 
Mme. Adam holds a reception in her beautifully 
appointed house, 190 Boulevard Malesherbes. The 
cards of invitation bear the inscription, ‘‘ Music 
and recitations”; and these are eagerly sought 
after by struggling young artists anxious for a 
hearing, for they are sure of a critic’s ear at Mme. 
Adam’s. Among those often seen at Mme. Adam’s 
are Guy de Maupassant, Emile Zola, Tony Re- 
veillon, Alphonse Daudet, Jules Massenet, Leon 
Cladel, Henri Fouquier, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, 
Forain, Lefebvre, Raffaelli, and others equally cele- 
brated in the sister spheres of music, literature 
and art. 

Mme. Séverine is a fellow worker of Mme. 
Adam in journalism. Mme. Adam writes for the 
educated classes ; Mme. Séverine, for the ignorant. 

It was Jules Vallés who first took Séverine to 
Paris. In 1880, when the famous socialist was 
in Brussels, a friend introduced him to a family 
where he was received with the utmost cordiality. 
These new friends insisted on Vallés making their 
house his home during his sojourn in the Belgian 
capital, and each evening, round the fire, the pop- 


ular orator would propound his social dogmas with 
his usual enthusiasm. Among his regular au- 
dience was a pretty and modest young girl who 
listened religiously to every word that fell from 
the speaker’s lips. Vallés saw that he had nowa 
new recruit to the cause, and the influence he had 
over her. He took more notice of her, discovered 
an intelligence of no ordinary calibre, and in a 
very short time he saw in her an instrument for 
the perpetuation of his work. He resolved that 
she should inherit his popularity with the masses. 
This young girl was Séverine. 

Shortly after he had acquainted her with his 
intention Vallés left Brussels. He urged his 
young disciple to go to work and prepare her- 
self for the future struggle. But the master 
mind gone, Séverine lost courage. She felt she 
could work only if under his guidance, and she 
resolved to follow Vallés to Paris. This project 
naturally met with stern opposition on the part 
of the parents, who could not see how a young 
woman could live alone in Paris and remain virt- 
uous. In vain Séverine pleaded. Her parents 
would not yield to tears. In desperation, Séve- 
rine resolved she would die rather than stay in 
Brussels, now that she had learnt so much of the 
great world beyond. She wrote a letter to Valles, 
and taking a revolver, turned it on herself and 
fired. The letter was as follows: 

‘“My Dear Vaures: I die for the very reason that you 
live—because I rebel against oppression and injustice. I 
die because I am only a woman, when in my heart and in 
my brain are the sentiments and thoughts of a man. I 
die because I rebel. Love me a little for that reason, and 
keep in that heart I loved so well, understood so well, a 
small place for your little friend, SEVERINE.” 


Providence willed, however, that Séverine 
should live. The wound was not mortal, and as 
this young martyr declared that she would at- 
tempt her life again if she were not permitted to 
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go to Paris, her parents gave a reluctant con- 
sent. They have never regretted it. They are 
proud of their daughter, and are only too happy 
that they granted this opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their heroic child’s great natural gifts. 

Séverine has inherited from Vallés the peculiar, 
aggressive yet picturesque style of writing for 
which Vallés was noted. She stands to-day in 
the front rank of Parisian journalists. Her lead- 
ing articles (chroniques) in the Figaro are verita- 
ble pieces of literature, powerful and convincing 
in argument, glowing in highly colored rhetoric. 
What is more, Séverine, with all her talent, has 
remained honest. Her pen could not be bought. 
Her worst enemies have never questioned her sin- 
cerity. Her views are ultra radical. She does 
not believe in any form of government, but above 
the question of government she places the ques- 
tion of the people. She preaches the emancipa- 
tion of the workingman, the equal distribution of 
wealth, and the fraternity of man. She is often 
violent in her denunciations, but in her wildest 
moods one can always detect the influence of the 
sex to which she belongs. 

It is as difficult to obtain an audience of Séve- 
rine as of any princess of the blood. Her life is 
one round of hard, unceasing toil, which does not 
permit, in her case, of those social amenities usu- 
ally so dear and so necessary to the feminine 
heart. The first time I ever met her it was two 
o'clock in the afternoon. She was taking a hasty 
luncheon in the midst of all the books, manu- 
scripts and newspapers that bestrewed her study. 
The descriptions I had read of Séverine ill pre- 
pared me for the Séverine I saw. I beheld before 
me a young and good-looking woman. Tall and 
graceful, simply dressed, yet with exquisite taste ; 
a highly intelligent face lit up by two large, beau- 
tifal eyes sparkling with energy and kindness ; a 
full and admirably proportioned figure ; a pretty 
mouth, ever ready to laugh and disclose the whit- 
est of teeth ; a mass of blond fluffy hair conceal- 
ing the high forehead—such is the portrait of 
Séverine, the champion of the proletariat. 

With a quiet reserve that was full of grace Séve- 
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rine spoke of her work and her plans, while finish- 
ing her repast. She told me all about her youth, 
with its dreams, its hopes, and her admiration for 
Vallés. Then she spoke of the newspaper, Le Cri 
du Peuple, where her talent was given full lati- 
tude, and where she created many masculine ri- 
vals, who stopped at nothing in order to blacken 
and outrage the character of this noble woman 
whose only object in life is to alleviate suffering. 
She recounted the schism in the socialistic camp, 
with the consequent result of the breaking up 
of Le Cri du Peuple’s staff. Séverine was now 
free to act as she pleased, and she at once re- 
ceived tempting offers from all the important 
papers in Paris to write regularly for them. 
Then it was that she commenced that series 
of thoughtful articles which have made her 
such a favorite with every class of the French 
public, even of those who hitherto had never men- 
tioned her name without horror. But notwith- 
standing this new success with the educated 
classes Séverine has never deviated for one mo- 
ment from her line of conduct. In the Figaro 
and the Gawlois, both conservative papers, she 
has pleaded the cause of the hungry and the 
homeless with as much boldness and enthusiasm 
as she used to do in the socialistic organ, Le Cri 
du Peuple. 

One thing struck me as peculiar during my in- 
terview. A revolver lay within easy reach of Séve- 
rine’s hand the entire time she was conversing 
with me. I hardly felt flattered at this attention, 
and I summoned up courage to interpellate my 
hostess. 

“*T am compelled to have it with me always,” 
she replied. ‘ You will hardly believe how much 
enmity I have incurred through my frankness in 
writing. Some of my enemies would not stop at 
calumny if they were not sure that I am con- 
stantly on the defensive. I have been threatened 
with death several times. I do not like appeal- 
ing to the police. I prefer to insure my own pro- 
tection. This Colt revolver,” smiled Séverine, 
taking up the little weapon, ‘‘is the only relations 
I have had with America up to the present. One 
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day I hope to visit the United States. It is a 
country for which I have always had the greatest 
admiration.” 

Mme. la Comtesse de Martel, better known to 
the reading public as ‘‘Gyp,” is a native of the 
French provinces. Her family name is Mirabeau, 
she being a direct descendant of the famous states- 
man and orator of that name. 

Mlle. de Mirabeau married the Comte de Mar- 
tel-Janville in 1876, and made her dédué in liter- 
ature four years later. Mme. de Martel says that 
she owes this début to the merest chance., Having 
accompanied a very swell hunting party one day, 
she wrote an account of it, and sent it anony- 
mously to La Vie Parisienne. The editor liked 
it, soon found out who ‘‘Gyp” was, and asked 
for more “‘ copy.” 

A little later the comtesse wrote ‘* Petit Bob,” 
the story of an absurdly precocious child, which 
amused all Paris for many months. Tor a long 
time everybody was asking who ‘‘ Gyp” was, and 
during that time Mme. de Martel wrote nearly 
twenty novels, all of which commanded a good 
sale. The comtesse is a very fashionable woman, 
an intrepid sportswoman, and lives in great style 
in the Pare de Neuilly, one of the best quarters 
of the capital. IJIer books are intended to amuse 
only. Many of them would not bear translation. 
Some are only hinted at in polite society, even in 
France. 

Mme. de Martel is one of the most brilliant 
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and prominent members of French society. There 
is nothing of the pedant about her. She is no 
bluestocking ; neither is she eccentric. She isa 
thorough woman of the world, and in her books 
she has described Parisian society of to-day with 
a fidelity that has never been equaled. She isa 
devoted ‘mother, and her pretty house at Neuilly 
is onefof the most desirable places to visit in 
Paris. Mme. de Martel is not a beauty, but her 
features are aristocratic, and her fine eyes full of 
intelligence. She is much liked by all who know 
her. 

One of the most extraordinary women in the 
French literary world is Mme. de Rute, or the 
Princess Ratazzi, as she signs herself. 

A woman of illustrious birth, of marvelous 
beauty, great talent, rare wit, incessant activity 
and indomitable courage, Mme. de Rute has in- 
deed been favored by Fortune. And ever since 
she was born she has made full use of these gifts, 
and astonished and charmed and exasperated in 
the same breath the many admirers she has 
brought to her fect. Jer life history reads like a 
fairy tale. 

Mme. de Rute is of Irish origin. Iler mother 
was Princess Letitia, the daughter of Lucien 
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Her father, Sir Thomas Wyse, was 


Bonaparte. 
Member of the British Parliament and British 
Minister at Athens. 

At the age of fifteen the present princess was 
married to the Comte de Solnas, by whom she 


had one child, who is stillliving. This marriage 
was unhappy, and on the death of the comte, in 
1863, she married Urbano Ratazzi, the Italian 
statesman. Part of her time was spent in Italy, 
partin France. In both countries her house was 
the centre of the literary world. She was contin- 
ually surrounded by all the illustrious men in 
both countries. ‘The young princess’s life was 
one long féfe. At Aix she gave a series of royal 
entertainments, including dramatic performances, 
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concerts and balls. Prominent wétérateurs, dip- 
lomats ard artists—Dumas, Reveillon, Ponsard, 
Platel, Girardin, Marquis de Pomeren, Pontmar-. 
tin, Charras and many more—yvied with each other 
in paying the princess homage. Her little court 
was crowded with Europe’s most illustrious men 
and its most lovely women. The princess was 
jealous of no woman’s beauty. ILer own surpassed 
the loveliest. 

But her time was net solely devoted to gayety. 
She took an active part in her husband’s work, 
wrote much herself, and for some months was as 
happy as a woman can be. It was not to last, 
however, for death knocked once more at her 
door, and the princess found herself again a widow, 
at the age of twenty-two. Broken-hearted, she 
returned to Paris, and there was féted and wor- 
shiped as it is given to but few women to be. 
From there she went to Spain—a country she had 
never visited—and took up her quarters in 
Madrid. Alphonse XII. had just mounted the 
throne. The young King knew the princess well. 
She was a close friend of his mother, the dowager 
Queen Isabella, and he summoned the princess to 
the court. Once more the marvelous beauty of 
this woman turned the heads of a capital. Mad- 
rid went wild over her, and one of the many offers 
of marriage was accepted. The new suitor was 
M. de Rute, a distinguished engineer. There 
can be little doubt that at last the princess had 
found her affinity. She loved M. de Rute de- 
votedly, and in the many years of happiness that 
followed she made him a loyal and affectionate 
wife. 

Their marriage was celebrated with great pomp 
in Madrid. Queen Isabella herself gave the bride 
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away. The most celebrated singers in the coun- 
try sang; the streets on the way to the church 
were lined by troops, and thousands of people 
waited hours in the rain to catch a glimpse of the 
pageant. The bride wore black velvet, with a 
long train, the dress being trimmed with pearls. 
Over her head and shoulders was a superb man- 
tilla of Barcelona lace—a present of the city of 
Barcelona—held in place by a gold pin sur- 
mounted by a crown in pearls; pearl necklace 
and earrings to match. A Spanish journal of 
the day thus describes her: ‘“‘Mme. de Rute is 
of medium height, is admirably made, and has 
beautifully molded neck and arms. Her face 
may be likened to an antique cameo, softened and 
beautified by the presence of life. She has blue 
eyes with remarkable softness of expression, and 
jet-black eyelashes, eyebrows and hair. Her 
teeth are small, regular and dazzlingly white. 
The beauty of this delicious creation has not 
a single false note. It is absolute perfection, 
added to a personal charm and grace that have 
turned the heads of every man in Europe.” 
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But fatality seemed to wait on 
the lady. Her third husband died 
within the past year. 

Prior to his death, and during 
the years which she says were the 
happiest in her life, she lived 
partly in Madrid, partly in Paris. 
In the French capital she gave 
the most magnificent dinners, to 
which she used to invite people 
of the most opposite views. For 
instance, at the same table she 
would place Ernest Renan, Roche- 
fort, Andrieux, Georges Sand, 
Alexandre Dumas, Castelar, the 
Prince de Monaco, the Infanta of 
Spain, Georges de Peyrebrune. It 
is Mme. de Rute’s boast that none 
but distinguished people ever par- 
took of one of these periodical 
dinners. 

About four years ago Mme. de 
Rute started an artistic periodical 
which she called Les Matinées 
Espagnoles, and which had some 
success. She has also written 
many novels and much poetry. 
Her poems fill several volumes. 
The best known is ‘‘ Cara Patria.” 
Her verse is very delicate, and re- 
minds one of Lamartine. Her 
novels and other works are : “‘ Ma- 
riage de la Créole,” ‘ L’Aven- 
turiére des Colonies,” ‘“‘ Le Por- 
tugal 4 Vol d’Oisean,” ‘‘ Le Chemin de Paradis,” 
“‘La Juive,” ‘Société de Madrid.” She has con- 
tributed extensively to the Constitutionnelle, on 
which paper she succeeded Edmond About as 
editorial writer, and to the Pays, under the 
pseudonyms of ‘Baron Stock” and ‘ Vicomte 
d’Albano.” She is also correspondent of the 
Vienna Neue Frei Presse. 

Jeanne Loiseau has published a number of 
novels under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Daniel Le- 
sueur.” In a letter to the writer Mlle. Loiseau 
speaks of her literary début: ‘<I was very young 
when I began to write verses. I remember what 
pleasurable surprise I felt when my vague dreams 
of youth began to assume poetic and rhythmic 
form. I repeated my bad verses to myself with 
a kind of intoxication, but I showed them to no 
one. I covered reams of paper with verse of 
all kinds before my parents, or even my bosom 
friend, suspected that I had an ambition that way. 
I longed to show my verses to a real poet, in 
order to learn whether they were good or bad, but 
Idared not, and my passion for poetry went on 
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increasing with its mystery. Besides, it seemed 
to me that some day I might think of something 
truly grand to write—an inspiration—and that 
then would be the time to seek advice. So'I 
waited—I hardly knew what.” 

The day came sooner than Mlle. Loiseau ex- 
pected. On the death of her father she was forced 
to earn her own living, and it was to literature 
that she most naturally turned. She began to write 
a novel—supporting herself meantime by giving 
lessons—and when it was finished she took it to 
Calmann-Levy, the well-known publisher. The 
novel, ‘‘ Le Mariage de Gabrielle,” was accepted, 
and M. Levy told her to write another. It was at 
her publisher’s request that Mlle. Loiseau adopted 
a man’s name for a pseudonym. The second 
novel, “L’Amant de Geneviéve,” appeared in 
1884, and following this came ‘‘ Marcelle.” Her 
latest, ‘‘ Passion Slave,” has just appeared serially 
in -L’Jilustration. Having made money, Jeanne 
Loisean had now time to turn her attention to the 
poetic muse. She showed some of her verses to 
Coppée, who pronounced them excellent. Her 
first volume of verse published was ‘“ Fleurs 
d’Avril,” which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy at the same time as her first novel, ‘‘ Le 
Mariage de Gabrielle.” Two years later she car- 
ried off the grand prize for poetry with her 
“Sursum Corda.” 

Few women have written verse to rival that of 
Jeanne Loiseau. Her talent has placed her above 
any woman poet alive to-day. She writes with- 
out apparent effort, in a style which is at once 
graceful and easy. Each line shows thought and 
study, and in her verse she often reaches the sub- 
lime. 

Mme. de Germont, the well-known author of 
‘Parfum de Christiane ” and ‘‘ Belle-Amie,” is 
quite a young woman, barely out of her twenties. 
Her complexion is pale, and set off by dark hair 
and dark, expressive eyes. 

She began writing at the age of sixteen, working 
for the local papers in the small country town of 
her birth. At seventeen she married a cavalry 
officer, who ill treated her shamefully. From this 
union she had a son, and a year later she separated 
from its father. 

She went to Paris, persuaded a well-known 
newspaper proprietor that she was possessed of no 
ordinary talent, and she was taken on the staff. 
From then on it was easy sailing. She began 
writing for all the important papers, including 
Figaro, Gil Blas, La Vie Parisienne, etc. 

Mme. de Germont is a charming and most in- 
telligent woman, and is very popular with the 
reading public. 

Mme. Marni has written a number of novels 
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that are very French in tone. The best known 
are ‘‘ La Femme de Silva,” ‘‘ L’Amour Coupable,” 
**Papote,” ‘La Princesse Sablina.” Others of 
her works, that have been translated into English 
and other foreign tongues, are ‘ Francoise,” 
** Réaction,” ‘Le Veilleur” and “La Piéce do 
Vin.” 

Mme. Marni is a beautiful woman. She is tall, 
and of majestic carriage ; her eyes are steel gray, 
and at times glitter with a certain wildness of ex- 
pression ; her nose is as perfect as any perpetuated 
by the sculptors of Greece ; her hands are very 
small and very white. 

She is singularly gifted as a writer. She takes 
up subjects, even those most repugnant to a 
woman, and writes them threadbare. Most of her 
works are psychological studies—analyses of the 
human passions. She has a large following of 
readers in France. 

A prominent name among French literary 
women is that of Georges de Peyrebrune, the 
author of *‘ Gatienne,” ‘‘ Marco,” ‘* Les Femmes 
qui Tombent,” ‘* Victoire la Rouge,” “Une Sé- 
paration,” ‘* Mlle. de Tremor,” ‘‘ Les Fréres Co- 
lumbe,” ‘‘Une Décadente,” ‘Les Roses d’Ar- 
lette,” ‘‘ Marié-Jos6é-Lise,” and ‘‘ Les Ensevelis.” 
Nearly all these novels have appeared in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, in which review Mme. de 
Peyrebrune made her début. 

Mme. de Peyrebrune went to Paris some fifteen 
years ago. She had nothing wherewith to battle 
with the world save a few old manuscripts at the 
bottom of her scanty baggage. In Paris she was 
lucky enough to meet Arséne Houssaye, who, 
after having read the manuscript of ‘‘ Marco,” 
recommended her to Buloz, the proprietor of the 
Revue. She adopted the name Georges, after 
Georges Sand, of whose works she is a great ad- 
mirer. Mme. de Peyrebrune is one of the most 
widely read women in France. 

Judith Gauthier is the daughter of that immor- 
tal French writer, Theophile Gauthier, and was 
born in 1850. She won fame several years ago 
with a novel entitled ‘‘ Le Livre de Jade,” and 
which she published under the pseudonym of 
Judith Walter. This book had the largest sale 
of any novel written by a French woman of 
recent years. Another novel, ‘ L’Usurpateur,” 
published later under her true name, was crowned 
by the French Academy. 

Many years ago Mlle. Gauthier married Catulle 
Mendes, the erotic yet tolerated poet whose writ- 
ings have always been too licentious to permit of 
translation. This marriage proved unhappy, and 
a separation followed after the birth of a child, 
a daughter now eighteen years old. 

Mme. Judith Gauthier to-day is one of the 
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most prominent figures in the French literary 
world. She has inherited much of her father’s 
talent and his colored, fanciful style, but she 
does not imitate him. She has a lively and most 
fertile imagination, a vocabulary of marvelous 
extent and richness, and she excels in all the fine 
arts—painting, poetry, music and sculpture. One 
of her plays, ‘‘La Marchande de Sourires,” was 
produced at the Paris Odéon in 1888 with some 
success. 

The subjects of Mme. Gauthier’s tiovels are 
mostly taken from 
exotic sources. 
The best known 
of these works 
are ‘‘Iseult,’’ 
“‘Tsoline,” ‘* Lu- 
cienne,” ‘Les 
Cruautés de 
PAmour,’’ “La 
Femme de Puti- 
phar,” ‘* Les Peu- 
ples Etranges.” 
She is also very 
fond of Japan 
and Japanese lit- 
erature. She un- 
derstands the Jap- 
anese language 
perfectly, and has 
translated “Les 
Potmes de Libel- 


lale,” a well- 
known Japanese 
work, which, 


later, she publish- 
ed for private cir- 
culation. She 
lives in magnifi- 
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ever thought she would wed Prince Charles of 
Wohenzollern and with him occupy the throne of 
Roumania. For a long time after she became 
Queen her literary achievements were unknown to 
the Roumanian people. It was Mlle. Helen Vaca- 
resco who first collected her poems, and, by pub- 
lishing them, informed the world that the Queen 
and the famous Carmen Sylva were one and the 
same person. 

The book entitled ‘‘ Thoughts of a Queen” is 
a remarkable work and has been translated into 
many languages. 
It is considered 
one of the unique 
gems of contem- 
poraneous litera- 
ture. 

The name of 
Carmen Sylva is 
as well known in 
Paris as that of 
Mme. Adam. 
Her books are 
found in every 
library, and quite 
recently one of 
her plays, ‘‘ Mai- 
tre Manola,” was 
tried at the 
Thédtre Libre. 
She is a frequent 
contributor to 
Figaro, and other 
Parisian journals. 

The Queen lives 
quietly away from 
the world, in a 
picturesque coun- 
try seat of herown, 


cent style near the 
Champs Elysées, 
and an invitation 
to one of her fé¢es is eagerly sought after by 
artistic Parisians and foriegners alike. 

The last of this literary group, Carmen Sylva, 
is not a French woman, although well entitled to 
be ranked as a striking figure among French lit- 
erary women. All her works and poems have been 
written and published in French, and the Paris 
boulevards invariably see her new writings before 
they are extant in Roumania. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, better known in 
the literary world as ‘‘Carmen Sylva,” is one of 
the best known of living women writers. She 
began writing when a young girl, long before she 
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and has devoted 
her life to books 
and literature. 

The foregoing are the most prominent among 
literary women iit France to-day. There are, of 
course, many others less prominent whom I have 
not been able to mention. A volume would be 
necessary to introduce them all. The work these 
women are doing is considerable, and it is growing 
each year. ‘The novels they write are not of the 
highest standard of morality. Some of them are 
as bad as those written by Frenchmen. It is to 
be regretted that the power these women have 
over the reading classes of a great country should 
not be exerted to turn the public taste in another 
and higher direction. 
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DOMES, TOWERS AND SPIRES. 


By PETER MACQUEEN. 


“O ye swelling hills, and spacious plains 
Besprent from shore to shore with steeple towers 
And spires whose silent ‘finger points to heaven.’” 
— Wordsworth. 


‘* Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 
—Shelley. 


THE buildings of the world will always form an 
interesting chapter in its history. The thoughts 
man has left in brick and stone and stucco will 
help us write the past ; the monuments which to- 
day he hews and twists from tardy rock and stub- 
born iron will give the future its wisest estimate 
of the present. In the tombs and temples that 
lie in crumbled majesty along the Nile and the 
Euphrates, and in the domes and spires that rise 
with chastened splendor throughout the artistic 
countries of Europe, we come in contact with 
feelings and habits of which literature preserves 
no memorial. While the veil is lifting from the 
silent heaps of Nineveh and the haunted halls of 
Karnac we are brought face to face with the 
people of a forgotten age—we weep with the sages 
of antiquity; we laugh with the revelers and 
dance with the gay. | 
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And few things about the edifices of the past 
are so full of reminiscence and suggestion as the 
domes, towers and spires of the world. 

Of these three architectural features, the dome 
is probably the oldest. According to Choisy, it 
originated in Assyria and Chaldea. The bas- 
reliefs testify that domes of mud and brick ex- 
isted along the Tigris and the Euphrates valleys 
from the dawn of history. Being of perishable 
material, they have all disappeared. But the 
Assyrian method of constructing such edifices ex- 
ists to-day among the laboring men of the Orient, 
who never heard of Assyria. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
the missionary, states that the workmen he em- 
ployed to build drainways for him in Constanti- 
nople built them in precisely the same way that 


the tunnel vaults of ancient Nimrud were con- — 


structed. 

From Assyria dome building passed over into 
the plains of Asia Minor, and thence to Greece 
and Etruria. The Dorian Greeks used domes for 
their tombs, as had been done in Asia Minor. 
These tombs were called ‘ treasuries,” from the 
number of precious objects found in them. The 
way in which they were built was by placing a 
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horizontal layer of stones, projecting the one be- 
yond the other, till one small stone closed the 
whole, and made a complete vault. Most famous 
of those “‘ treasuries” is the Tomb of Atreus, at 
Mycene, the principal chamber of which is 48 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and is shaped like a 
regular equilateral pointed arch. The Jaina ar- 
chitects of India adopted the same kind of domes, 
and such structures prevailed in Italy and Asia 
Minor down to the Middle Ages. 

But although the arch and dome were known 
and used from remotest times, yet it is to the 
Latin Etruscans that we are indebted for the pop- 
ularizing and perfecting of the art which made 
the Pantheon glorious. It is a wonderful study, 
this of domes, to show how gradual and consecu- 
tive has been the evolution of architectural ideas. 
Through the Etruscan turrets on the tomb of 
Aruns, and back through the domes and cones 
from Tartary to Italy, we see this change and 
growth. And though it may seem a wild asser- 
tion, it is nevertheless true that the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral grew from the mound of 
Alyattes, near Sardis, and the dome of St. Peter’s 
is a lineal descendant of the tumuli of Etruria. 

The Etruscans brought their ideas of burying 
with them from Asia. The dead were laid in 
mounds or tumuli. A large space was set apart 
for a cemetery outside the walls of their great 
cities. In these cemeteries the mounds were ar- 
ranged in rows like houses in a street. Even to 
this day, at Vulci, for instance, we can count 
them by hundreds. These tombs, like the treas- 
uries at Mycene and Orchomenos, are vaulted on 
the horizontal principle. One of the oldest of 
them is the Regulini Galeassi tomb, which proba- 
bly dates from the ninth or tenth century befor 
the Christian era. 

The largest tumulus yet discovered in Etruria 
is known as the Cocumella, in the necropolis at 
Vulci. It is 240 feet in diameter, and originally 
must have been 120 feet in height, though now it 
only rises to 50 feet. According to descriptions 
by Pliny there were towers, pyramids and a cu- 
pola surmounting it which gave it an entire height 
of 400 feet—almost the height of the steeple at 
Salisbury. 

In architecture the Romans were greatly influ- 
enced by these mound-building Etruscans. They, 
too, used the dome for their tombs. On the eve 
of the empire we meet the well-known tower 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. It consists of a bold 
square basement, above which rises a circular 
tower, terminating in an Etruscan cone. The 
Tomb or Mole of I[adrian, crowned by the sane 
kind of cone, rose 300 feet high on the banks of 
the Tiber. 
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But the Romans did not stop here in their use 
of domes. They were intensely practical. Egypt 
spent her brain and muscle in building tombs and 
temples; Greece confined her efforts to theatres 
and temples ; Etruria, to tombs. In Rome we no 
longer find a theocracy, but a great people, who 
rendered architecture subservient to the elabo- 
rate, delightful life of man. Her baths were sec- 
ond only to her amphitheatres in magnificence. 
They usually consisted of two octagonal halls, 
covered by domes, and, like the amphitheatres, 
could have existed only in a city where the bulk 
of the people were able to live on the spoils of a 
conquered world. 

Most noted of Roman baths are those of Cara- 
calla. The main building was a rectangle 730 
feet long by 380 feet wide, having a projection 
covered by a dome whose diameter was 115 feet 
on the interior and 167 feet on the exterior. No 
group of apartments wholly devoted to display 
and recreation were ever before or since contained 
beneath one roof. Here the gay youth ‘of the 
heathen capital whiled away ‘the impracticable 
hours,” following, no doubt, the same course of 
elegant sensuality and fashionable vice which is 
to-day the zeitgeist of many of the noblest scions 
of Paris and New York. 

But the finest of the buildings we are now dis- 
cussing was, of course, the Pantheon. This is 
supposed to have been the hall of the Baths of 
Agrippa. It is the largest dome ever erected, 
and still stands almost complete. In diameter it 
is 1454 feet; in height, 147 feet. It possesses a 
remarkable element of sublimity in having as its 
only window a single great eye looking toward 
the heavens ; the noblest conception for lighting 
a building to be found in Europe. Ferguson be- 
lieves that Agrippa built the rotunda as a part of 
the baths, and that the portico was added a cent- 
ury and a half later, when the building was con- 
verted intoa temple. The pillars are arranged 
in the Etruscan fashion. Most interesting of 
domes, the Pantheon is undoubtedly one of the 
finest temples of the ancient world. But its ef- 
fect is marred by the two parts, the rectangular 
and circular, being so dissimilar.- ‘The ‘portico, 
the finest in Rome, is spoiled by being prefixed 
to a mass which overpowers it and does not’ har- 
monize with any of its lines. Moreover, the want 
of height in the perpendicular part makes the 
dome seem to crush it. 

So much for the pagan aspect of the dome. 
A new era came when Christianity climbed into 
the throne of the Caesars. Constantine fixed the 
transition from pagan to Christian times. And 
when in his day the battered and persecuted 
Church came forth to bask in the sunshine of 
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‘mperial favor no buildings were better fitted 
or its worship than the square basilicas which 
she Romans had used for the transaction of busi- 
ness. In addition to the basilica, however, the 
Christians began to adopt a circular form of 
building as a ceremonial adjunct. This was 
called the baptistery. Sacraments and funeral 
rites were performed in it. The type of build- 
ing after which it was modeled was the dome 
which had been used in tombs and baths. No 
association could have been more appropriate to 
areligion nursed in persecution, and whose apos- 
tles sealed their faith with their blood. Kirk 
came from the Latin word circus, and was ap- 
plied to these circular buildings. 

Little is known about the architecture and lit- 
urgies of that early time. The most interesting 
feature of the first Romanesque circular buildings 
is that they show a transition from an external to 
an internal style of ornamentation—as if to typ- 
ify that the external religion of heathendom had 
been superseded by a religion built upon the in- 
ward soul of man. ‘The columns were now used 
to support the dome—sometlring that had not 
been done in the Pantheon. A good example of 
this transition feeling is the Tomb of Constantia, 
daughter of the Emperor Constantine. In the 
Church of San Stephano the round-shaped tomb 
was probably used to typify his martyrdom. At 
Norcera dei Pagani, between Naples and Salerno, 
is a very gracefully domed church of the same 
style and period. Ravenna contains a remarka- 
ble rotunda known as the Tomb of Theodoric. 
The model seems to have been the Mole of Ha- 
drian. Its dome is formed of one great slab hol- 
lowed out, having a diameter of thirty feet. 
Domical tombs, small at first, had grown until, 
in the families of Tussia and Cornelia, they were 
miniature Pantheons. 

When Constantine moved the seat of empire to 
Byzantium the Eastern architects took the Roman 
dome as the prototype of their ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Meantime improvements in domical con- 
struction had been going on in Asia Minor. 
Whether the Pantheon was erected in the days 
of the Antonines or before Augustus, it is evident 
that the Romans had conquered the difficulties 
of dome building before the founding of Con- 
stantinople. True, the Pantheon was the grand- 
est dome ever built, but simple and majestic as it 
is, it yet had glaring defects. To remedy these 
defects the Eastern architects set themselves. It 
was at the confluence of the Hermes and the Me- 
ander Rivers, and at the city of Ephesus, which 
was also at the confluence of European and Asi- 
atic commerce, that Byzantine art began. The 
defects of the Pantheon had been that too much 
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material had been used ; that a circular building 
could not be made to fit on to any other building ; 
and that before the invention of glass a window 
in the summit admitted rain and snow as well as 
light. The first step was to set the circle on a 
square, and then fill up the niche at each angle. 
A second step was to cut away as much as possi- 
ble of the outer wall, leaving only what was 
requisite to support the dome, and then to in- 
close the whole in an octagon or a square. This 
allowed great variety and any dimension of edi- 
fice. The Church of the Trinity at Ephesus be- 
longs to this transition age. Choisy says that it 
belongs to the baths of Rome, and is still Roman 
while already Byzantine in construetion. At Mag- 
nesia, on the Meander, the same type occurs. 
Then, at a later day, the architect of SS. Ser- 
gius and Bacchus, at Constantinople, placed the 
dome upon a square apartment. San Vitale, at 
Ravenna, is an octagon. But the pride and tri- 
umph of Byzantine art was achieved by Anthe- 
mius of Tralles in the dome of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. There was something of the gen- 
ius of an Angelo or a Wren in this old Oriental. 
He did what Angelo did after him—he simply 
took things that had never been combined before 
and combined them on a colossal scale. The Ba- 
silica of Constantine at Rome was his model. 

The original Church of St. Sophia, which had 
been built by Constantine, was burned in a.p, 
532, and Justinian determined to re-erect it. So 
rapidly was the work prosecuted that it was 
ready for dedication in 537. Twenty years after- 
ward a small portion of the dome fell, in conse- 
quence of an earthquake, but the damage was re- 
paired and the church rededicated in 563. 

In plan the building is nearly an exact square, 
being 235 feet north and south, by 250 feet east 
and west. 

Piers, arches, pendentives and domes are the 
Byzantine elements seen in St. Sophia. Thus 
when the Greeks became Christians they re- 
nounced their ancient rectangular architecture 
and made a new style by setting the old Roman 
dome upon four great arches surrounded by four 
great walls. The connecting spaces were filled 
in with pendentives ; the pendentives were the 
connecting link between the square formed by 
the pier and the round dome. The Romans, on 
the other hand, adopted for their sacred buildings 
the Oriental basilica. 

The earlier examples are so small that, although 
they contain all the germs of St. Sophia, it is 
startling to find Justinian attempting so daring 
an edifice. At all events his celebrated boast was 
more than justified, ‘“‘I have surpassed thee, O 
Solomon !” for the Jewish temple was only a 
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small building with a wooden roof, covering 
7,200 feet, whereas this cathedral covered more 
than 70,000 feet. But Justinian did more than 
accomplish this easy victory, for neither the Pan- 
theon nor any of the vaulted halls at Rome equal 
the nave of St. Sophia in extent or in clever- 
ness of construction and beauty of design. Nor 
was there anything erected during the ten cent- 
uries which elapsed from the time of the trans- 
ference of the capital to Byzantium till the build- 
ing of the great medieval cathedrals that can be 
compared with it. Indeed, it remains an open 
question whether a Christian church exists whose 
interior is so beautiful as that of this marvelous 
creation of old Byzantine art. 

Byzantine domes were of two kinds—those of 
wood and those of 
stone. Among 
wooden-roofed 
domes the typical 
example is the 
Mosque of Omar, 
called by the Chris- 
tians the Dome of 
the Rock, which, 
according to Fergu- 
son, Constantine 
erected over what 
was believed to be 
the sepulchre of 
Christ. It remains 
almost unaltered. 
Grace of proportion 
and richness of de- 
coration, combined 
with solemnity, have 
made this most sa- 
ered of churches un- 
rivaled in appropri- 
ateness, as though 
at the grave of his God man’s genius had culmi- 
nated. 

The Romanesque period began with Constan- 
tine and culminated about the time of Gregory 
the Great, aA.p. 600. Then we wander about for 
five centuries till the age of Gregory VII., when 
we find the Gothic style flourishing. After St. 
Sophia we see the Byzantine dome traveling across 
the Adriatic and rising lightly, like a graceful 
cloud in a summer sky, upon the sands of Venice. 
St. Mark’s is undoubtedly Oriental. Her wreath 
of marble columns and billows of rich mosaic 
suggest. the argosies which Venice brought from 
Alexandria and the ruined cities of the East. In 
all this a Byzantine influence is plainly discernible. 
Merchant caravans passing through Venice to the 
south of Trance explain the domical style in 
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Languedoc and Anjou. The Cathedral of St. 
Front, at Périgueux, is strikingly like St. Mark’s 
both in plan and dimension, and points to the 
same prototype from Byzantium. 

The foundations of the present St. Mark’s were 
laid in 997, in replacement of the original build- 
ing burnt down in a tumult the year before. It 
was completed in all essentials within a century 
from that time (1071). The internal church con- 
sists of five great domes in the form of a Latin 
cross. The central one and that in front of it 
are 42 feet in diameter ; the others are 33 feet. 
Externally the building measures 260 feet by 215 
feet, the whole area being 46,000 feet. Though 
of moderate size, yet its exquisite decoration 
makes it perhaps the most impressive interior in 

Western Europe. 

St. Front, though 

almost as large, is 

cold and unmean- 
ing, because it is 
only the structural 
“skeleton of St. 

Mark’s, without its 

adornments. 

A new feature in 
church architecture 
comes in with the 
Norman and Gothic 
periods, viz., the 
tower and spire. 
The tower is very 
old, and has been a 
prominent feature 
in the silhouette of 
cities from the 
springtime of civili- 
zation. It is a 
quotation from Na- 
ture, who abhors 

monotony as much as she does a vacuum. A flat 
country may be useful, but it is not beautiful. It 
is the prose of Nature. Her poetry is in hill and 
dell and mountain; in the sea, now calm, now 
crested ; in the sky, now mantled with blue, and 
anon black with mountains of vapor. A greater 
calamity, from an esthetic point of view, could 
not befall a city than to be robbed of its towers 
and spires. From the Tower of Babel, the father 
of towers, downward, among all nations we find 
towers of various form and feature. We see them 
rise in massive splendor from the shifting sand of 
Egypt ; in ENE soaring above the myriad pop- 
ulation of China; in the topes that rear their fili- 
greed forms in the soft air of India; the classic 
soil of Italy tells us its story in the towers that 
fling their long shadows as the sun rises and sets, 
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from the primitive Campanile of Ravenna to the 
fair Lily of Florence. 

In Cairo and Constantinople the slender shafts 
of minarets profile themselves against the sky, 
like lances tipped with gold, when the eastern 
sun glorifies them at dawn or dusk ; and nearer 
home, our Celtic and Saxon forefathers speak to 
us across the centuries from the round towers of 
Erin and of Eastern England. 

It will thus be seen that much obscurity must 
of necessity exist as to the first introduction and 
use of towers. On the ancient island of Phile, 
in the Nile, towers flourished when Jerusalem was 
a heathen fortress. The round towers of Ireland 
have given. the antiquarian no end of trouble ; 
and the old tower of Newport is still an enigma. 
Perhaps the best theory about them is that they 
were built between the ninth and twelfth cent- 
uries of our era, for purposes of protection against 
the pirates who scourged the coast of Ireland in 
medizval times. The monumental pillars of the 
Romans were practically towers. 

When those gentlemen bandits known to his- 
tory as knights could spare a little of their sur- 
plus energy from the delightful pastime of cut- 
ting each other’s throats they began: in Italy to 
build campaniles or square towers. The word 
comes from the Latin campanula, a little bell. 
These, at first, were civic monuments, symbols 
of communal power, like the belfries of Belgium. 
The right of possessing a bell-was one of the first 
privileges granted in the old charters of the Neth- 
erlands. The tower on which the bell was hung 
which summoned the people to public assemblies 
was a symbol of power, whether on the banks of 
the Scheldt or the Po. The oldest Dutch belfry 
was that of Tournay. These buildings: were: cer- 
tainly distinct from the churches at first. A 
large class of them, such as the Asinelli and 
Garisenda, at Bologna, are merely tall, square 
brick towers, possessing no more. architectural 
beauty than the chimney of a cotton factory. 

At Ravenna, as early as Justinian, there was a 
circular tower attached to the Church of San 
Apollinare in Classe. But bells were not used in 
Christian campaniles till the time of Pope Adrian 
I., two centuries later. Ravenna begins the se- 
ries of these towers; the famous leaning tower of 
Pisa, commenced in 1174, coneludes it. In Eng- 
land, Germany and France the tower was gen- 
erally attached to the church. But in Italy it 
was kept separate ; for there the architects found 
that, owing to the shifting nature of the soil, the 
towers lurched from an uneven sinkage of the 
foundation, and this cracked the walls and weak- 
ened the building. Pisa, though only 179 feet 
high, leans 13 feet from the perpendicular ; and 
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North Italy is full of towers reeling and stagger- 
ing in all directions. Bologna fairly bristles with 
tipsy towers. Asinella, 290 feet high; La Gari- 
senda, 130 feet high; the Torre Guerimani and 
the Campanile of 8. Jaccomo have all lurched. 
The Ghirlanda, so called from the sculpture that 
inwreathes it like a garland, is 335 feet high. It 
was built in 1224, and is one of the finest in Italy. 
Novara has a fine elongated, domelike tower upon 
its cathedral. The great families vied with each 
other in building towers of pride, each trying to 
surpass the other in decoration or in height. 
And sometimes they built fine examples; but the 
church towers excelled. Who that visits Florence 
does not admire the lovely campanile of Giotto, 
standing apart from the Duomo? It was the 


pride and boast of Venice that, of all her towers 


that rose like a branchless forest, there was but 
one whose office was other than to summon to 
prayer, and that was a watchtower. From first 
to last her sands never sank beneath the weight 
of a war tower. The oldest Gothic tower of Italy 
is that of St. Mark’s, Venice, commenced about 
the year 902. It took the infant republic three 
centuries to raise it 180 feet. 

The Italian architects were hampered by Roman 
precedents, and never used buttresses on their 
campaniles. Nor was the spire a growth of Italy. 
At Verona, indeed, an octagonal lantern is added, 
and at Modena and Cremona the octagon is 
crowned by a.lofty spire. But it is in Anjou, pro- 
ceeding from the south, that the spire first ap- 
pears in common use. 

In Byzantine architecture the dome had been 
the prominent feature; in the Gothic the spire 
took its place. The spire, in combination with 
the tower, was, par excellence, a creation of the 
Gothic spirit. In a Greek temple the lines were 
horizontal, in a Gothic cathedral the horizontal 
gave place to the vertical. Instead of severe in- 
dividuality of parts there is a subordination of 
every part to the whole. Towers standing apart 
begin to be crowned by well-proportioned spires. 
But in France the spire soon became joined to the 
church. From the tower the spire rose first as a 
wooden roof. Height was an object, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to give the roof an exagger- 
ated appearance. This was done first by cutting 
off the angles and making an eight-sided figure, 
and then by placing pinnacles at the angles of the 
square part to soften the transition from the per- 
pendicular to the sloping. One of the earliest 
examples of this is the old south spire of Chartres, 
where the transition is managed with great felic- 
ity. St. Stephen’s, Caen, also exhibits a pleasing 
change from square to octagon; and St. Pierre, 
Caen, is one of the finest examples of this in all 
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France. The churches in Auvergne have cen- 
tral towers raised upon a mass of masonry. This, 
as we have seen, is painfully wanting in all the 
Italian towers. 
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The old Abbey of Cluny was the glory of Bur 
gundy, and the glory of Cluny was her semi-dome 
and her eight towers. Rheims, Amiens, Chartres 
and Paris are the four typical French cathedrals. 
So that we will find in these buildings some of 
the best types of Continental spires. In France 
the western facade, flanked by two stately towers, 
became a marked feature of the Gothic style. 
The Normans devoted to sacred purposes the 
wealth they had acquired by rapine and plunder. 
William the Conqueror, in 1066, founded St. 
Stephen’s, at Caen, in honor of his victory. Here, 
for the first time, we find the western entrance 
flanked by towers, giving a dignity and impress- 
iveness not to be found in any previous style. It 
is thought that these fagades were borrowed from 
Germany, and that the towers were added to give 
dignity. All the Frankish churches were designed 
to have these western towers, The central tower 
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became low, scarcely aspiring to group with those 
of the western facade. At Bourges and Loches 
are found cones over the altars and the chapels. 
These were probably the ‘originals of the spires. 
The Gothic style in France began with the Abbey 
of St. Denis, 1144, and was culminated by St. 
Louis at Paris in Ste. Chapelle, 1244; reaching 
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ages, the latest, or northern one, erected in 1509, 
and notwithstanding the lateness of its date, it is 
by many considered the best-designed spire in 
Europe. The towers of Amiens are too small for 
the building ; and the spire, though higher than 
that of Salisbury, has its effect spoiled by the fill- 
ing up of the spaces between the buttresses with 
chapels. St. Ouen was the 
most lovely of the abbey edi- 
fices of France. The choir 
was contemporary with that 
of Cologne, and of finer de- 
sign. But the towers were 
late and inappropriate ; those 
in the original design are of 
the most beautiful known. 
There is some doubt as to 


whether the spire came from 


France or from Germany. 


Three very early examples 


illustrate completely the pro- 


gress of German spire growth. 


CATHEDRAL OF SAN GAUDENZIO, NOVARA, ITALY. 


its most ornate finish in St. Ouen, at Rouen, in 
1339. Notre Dame de Paris has a noble simplic- 


ity with its two unfinished towers; had Rheims ~ 


been completed it would have been the beau ideal 
of a French cathedral, with one central and two 
western spires, and four towers at the ends of the 
transepts. Chartres has two spires of different 


The first, at Minden, is the 
facade screen, so popular 
throughont Germany; the 
second is the Cathedral at 
Paderborn, belonging to the 
middle of the eleventh cent- 
ury, which shows one of the 
first attempts at a spirelike 
roof upon a tower; the last 
is at Soest, about a.p. 1200, 
which shows the spire com- 
plete. It looks as if the spire 
comes from Germany; the 
tower, from Italy ; the point- 
ed arch, from France. 

Cologne, which has been 
completed only a few years, 
combines all the beauties that 
were ever attempted by the 
Gothic style in Germany. Its 
spires, however, rather over- 
power the building. Next in 
rank is Strasburg, whose 
spire, rising 468 feet, was not 
finished until 1493, and be- 
trays all the faults of its age. 
Ratisbon and Ulm have ele- 
gant Gothic towers ; those of 
the latter, if completed, would have surpassed in 
beauty those of either Antwerp or Mechlin. St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna, ranks fourth or fifth among 
German churches, and has a magnificent spire 
441 feet high. 

Belgium has churches equal to those of any 
country in Europe. Instead of a western front, 
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the Belgian churches have a screen or frontis- 
piece surmounted by two or three towers. They 
betray a relationship to their brethren on the 
Rhine. Tournay has a noble group of towers. 
The fine spire of the Townhall at Brussels, rising 
374 feet above the city’s din, is one of the most 
graceful and pleasing sights that greets the trav- 
eler who visits the Belgian capital. But the Ca- 
thedral of Antwerp is the noblest church in Bel- 
gium. Covering over 70,000 square feet, with its 
one unfinished tower, 406 feet high, it is a ro- 
mance in stone. The spire rises so nobly above 
the city that it compels our admiration. It is 
not perfect, as few human works are, but taking 
it altogether, it is the most beautiful spire in Eu- 
rope. What scenes has it not witnessed, from the 
time when it was built in the fifteenth century 
until the time when, after a struggle of eighty 
years against the power and fury of Spain, the 
Netherlands were freed in the seventeenth cent- 
ury! The beautiful church was an island in the 
tumultuous main, when the iconoclasts destroyed 
its treasures of art ; and the solemn spire looked 
down on many a scene of [ust and blood in the 
dark days of Alva. 

Crossing the channel, John Bull confronts us, 
rearing, with bulldog tenacity, among his mists 
some of the most classic spires and towers that 
the world has ever seen. The English clung to 
the Gothic longest, and were subject to less out- 
side interference than their brethren in France 
and Germany. Accordingly, as we might expect, 
many of the most artistic Gothic spires are found 
in England. A certain sobriety of proportion 
marked the designs of the English architects. 
An English cathedral was always a part of a great 
group of buildings, while a French cathedral was 
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generally a giant among pygmies. There was 
also a difference in the sky line of the respective 
edifices. Their moderate internal dimensions 
enabled the English builders to keep the roofs 
low, and thus give full effect to the height of the 
towers. Moreover, the English gave unity to 
their churches by placing the tallest feature in 
the centre. This the Con&Xnental builders did 
not do. There is, indeed, one church in which 
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this feature was carried out successfully, the 
Church of St. Senrin, Toulouse, France. This 


building is low, like an English cathedral, and 
hence a tower the same height as the facade at 
Amiens suftices to give dignity to the whole. 
The typical English cathedral has three spires, 
which are always a pleasing group, and often 
surpass in grace and appropriateness anything to 
be found upon the Continent. Even when, as 
at Norwich and Chichester, the spire is unsup- 
ported by any western tower, the same dignity of 
effect is produced as at Toulouse. The Cathedral 
at Salisbury, though it has no western towers, has 
so noble a spire in the centre that, when viewed 
from the east of the great transept, it is one of 
the most poetic masses of the Middle Ages. The 
fiéche at Amiens is 424 feet high, while the spire 
of Salisbury is only 404, yet Amiens is not nearly 
so imposing as its English rival. 

‘After the departure of the Romans from Brit- 
ain the tribes were so disorganized that they had 
no thought for architecture. Even down through 
Alfred’s glorious reign English churches were 
like railway stations—made to last only till in- 
creasing trade compelled larger accommodations. 
The first towers were of wood. But the Con- 
queror brought in a love of art from, France. 
In the Edwardian period conditions were favor- 
able. There was a Celtic hierarchy, steadied by 
a Saxon people, with a substratum of an earlier 
Celtic race. It was a state of things almilat to 
what had happened in Athens.:y. 

There are two classes of English towers, namely, 
those which occupy the centre and those which, 
in the most finished examples, are attached to the 
centre of the west e S They. have a different 
effect and a different origin. The central lantern 
is the legitimate descendant of the Byzantine 
dome ; the western steeple still more directly 
comes from the Lombard campanile. The old 
Norman tower of Ely fell in 13822. Alan of Wal- 
singham rebuilt it, making the central area three 
times as large as it had been before, and with a 
poetry and propriety of design not to be found 
elsewhere. -This was the only true Gothic dome 
ever built ; and the wonder is that, having been 
once suggested, any cathedral was ever afterward 
built without it. 

Lichfield, though one of the smallest of Eng- 
lish cathedrals, is also one of the most charming, 
having all its three spires complete. 

The three-towered churches are not less beauti- 
ful and characteristic of England than those with 
three spires. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
Lincoln Cathedral, as it stands on its cliff over- 
looking the fens. The height of the towers of 
York is only 196 feet, and yet they are among 


.thing ever reached by the Gothic style. 
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the finest objects in England. For poetry and 
elegance the Angel tower at Canterbury, the 
groups of towers at Wells and Durham and the 
single one at Gloucester are unsurpassed. In 
grouping the members of a Gothic church ; in 
giving a varied and dignified sky line ; in balanc- 
ing every part against every other, so as to get the 
greatest value out of the whole, the English archi- 
tects have never been equaled. And then, these 
fanes of prayer, surrounded by lawns and grass 
and bosky walks, have an added charm from their 
situation. To this Durham owes half of its fasci- 
nation, and Lincoln much of its grandeur. Ely 
would lose much if its park were gone; and 
Wells, with its wooded vale, forms a picture that 
will challenge comparison. 

Mention should be made of the bell towers of 
Russia and the great bells for which the Scythians 
have been famous since the time of Herodotus. 
The tower is independent of the church at Mos- 
cow. That of Ivan Veliki, erected by Czar Boris 
in 1600 A.p., is the finest in Russia. It has a 
total height of 269 feet, and with the cathedrals 
on either side makes up the finest group in the 
Kremlin. 

It is to be regretted that the domed churches 
did not live and predominate in Christendom. 
The dome, true emblem of the sky, alone was fit 
to symbolize the Deity of heaven. Had the Gothic 
architects applied themselves to the development 
of the circular form with the same zeal and skili 
displayed by their Byzantine brethren in that di- 
rection they would beyond question have pro- 
duced something far more beautiful than any- 
But 
when the barbarians began to build they found 
the square form, with its straight lines, simpler 
and easier to construct. It thus happened that 
long before they became as civilized and expert 
as the Easterners were when they commenced 
their Christian architecture the Westerners had 
worked the rectangular shape into one of consid- 
erable beauty, and had adapted their ritual to it. 
Nave, chancel, transept, aisle, altar and choir 
were all arranged for the square building. In 
this way it became the sacred and appropriate 
form, and the domical styles were never allowed 
a fair trial in Western Europe. Many Gothic 
cathedrals were also built with wooden roofs, and 
so fell to ruin. 

Italy, France, Germany and England were the 
countries which contributed to architecture nearly 
all the original features it acquired after the fall 
of Rome. Scandinavia was too purely Aryan to 
be artistic; a few domed churches and tall, 
graceful wooden spires constitute the contribu- 
tion of the Northerner to this subject. Three 
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domes, said to cover respectively the graves of 
Woden, Thor and Freya are of interest to the an- 
tiquarian. The island of Gothland presents East- 
ern types of pointed arches brought across Russia 
during the crusades. Scotland loved art little, 
and England less. From the days of Wallace and 
Bruce hatred of England threw the Scotch into 
French ideas of architecture. The warlike spirit 
that humbled Edward at Bannockburn, and has, 
in nearer times, crushed op- 
pression at Waterloo and 
Balaklava, was in no mood 
in the Middle Ages to trifle 
with English ideas of art. 
Accordingly we find the beau- 
tiful spires of Glasgow and 
Elgin Cathedrals after the 
fashion of Amiens and 
Rheims, rather than of Salis- 
bury and Lichfield. 

Treland showed carly evi- 
dences of an original and 
highly artistic taste. The 
round towers were built with 
such art and elegance that 
they charm us to-day. But 
for seven centuries two races 
have lived together on the 
sweet isle of the Shamrock, 
the hated and the hating. 
Art is too tender a plant to 
thrive in a soil of hate; and 
the Irish have always pre- 
ferred the chaos of vengeance 
to peace under an oppressor. 

Spain, like Scotland and 
Ireland, had no indigenous 
architecture, so that her 
gorgeous displays and exqui- 
site harmonies are an olla- 
podrida from many lands and 
races. Toledo, Burgos and 
leon borrowed from Amiens 
and Salisbury. Cordova has 
anoble German tower. Com- 
postella is a copy of St. Ser- 
nin, at Toulouse. At Lerida 
two noble Frankish towers 
give dignity to the whole building. The cimdorio 
or dome, at the intersection of the nave and 
transept, brought from Southern France, was one 
of the distinguishing marks of the Spanish cathe- 
drals. Salamanca has a dome of Byzantine con- 
struction ; and Tarragona has one which takes 
the same place that the octagon does at Ely. The 
Spanish might have learned how to manage pen- 
dentives from the beautiful Moresco style of tho 
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Saracens; but instead thereof the Spaniard de- 
spised the Moor, and the Moor hated the Spaniard. 
To what forms of majesty and aspiration archi- 
tecture might have lent itself it would be hard 
to say had man been less pitilessly brutal to his 
fellow man. At Seville was the largest cathedral 
of the Middle Ages, covering 124,000 feet ; larger 
than that of Milan—108,000 feet ; and yet Spain 
invented no new fashion in mediwval architecture. 
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A people who really did original work in this 
field were the Saracens, The Arab banished im- 
agery and adopted a style of his own called ara- 
besque. ILe retains the dome and adds the min- 
aret, which is the tower of the Mohammedan. 
Not having large spaces to cover, he bars his 
surfaces with horizontal lines of color, the expres- 
sion of the lead of the desert. Not being tram- 
meled by precedents, he was the earliest to adopt 
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the pvinted 
arch, so con- 
venient in 
building the 
pendentives 
of a dome. 
His greatest 
feat of dom- 
ing is the 
Taj Mahal 
temple in 
India. Here 
there is a central dome resting on four arches, 
like those of St. Sophia. Four smaller domes 
surround and repeat the parent one. ‘The dome 
and minaret are the chief outlines in the sil- 
houette of Mohammedan cities. When the Turks 
took Constantinople the Byzantine models became 
the standard of Moslem builders. Mehemet Ali 
left as his endur- 
ing monument the 
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tion of their square shafts covered with diaper 
decorations, while the upper story is very much 
broken in outline; but the Moorish towers were 
very high, and their architects were obliged to 
use ornamentation low enough down to be per- 
ceived. In the fine structure at Madison Square 
the architects have followed the lines of the 
Giralda at Seville, and, while not precisely copy- 
ing that famous tower, have produced a work of 
art which is the finest ornament of New York city. 

After the Gothic period came the Elizabethan, 


fairylike mosque 
called by his name 
at Cairo, beside the 
Nile. When the 
first Caliphs decid- 
ed to make the 
human voice the 
vehicle for sum- 
moning the wor- 
shipers of Allah to 
prayer they invent- 
ed the minaret. 
The Moorish 


towers were unlike 


those of Italy, hav- 
ing the lower por- 
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Cinquecento, Renaissance, or what you like, which 
some choose to call a decadence. The eleventh 
and twelfth centuries were the era of tower and 
spire building. It was an epoch of building more 
glorious than the Pharaonic Age in Egypt, the 
period of Pericles in Greece, or the palmy days of 
the empire at Rome. New ideas were awaking, 
new forms of society appearing. Up to this time 
men were looking backward, studying antiquity ; 
henceforth they are looking forward. Behind is 
the classic column and square basilica ; before is 
the clustered pier and domed cathedral. The 
Abbey of Cluny and the Coliseum—the feelings 
of two ages, so different—are embodied in those 
two structures. St. Bernard and Nero were not 
more unlike than they. No tower, no dome, 
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no spire pointed heavenward from the Roman 
arena. Later came the architects of the Renais- 
sance, and men went back to Rome; then Michael 
Angelo hung the Pantheon in the air, and Chris- 
topher Wren built his monument of St. Paul’s in 
«‘London’s streaming roar.” ‘The great domes 
of Florence, St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s and the In- 
valides constitute the real architecture of Europe 
at its maturity. All the past was preparation. 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages are its childhood 
and youth; St. Peter’s marks its entrance into 
manhood. The Pantheon was a great pot sitting 
upon the ground; the Max- 
entian Basilica was a barn; 
the Greeks were boys—delight- 
ful boys, no doubt, but still 
unripe, adolescent. Their ciy- 
ilization, compared to ours, was 
like a butterfly sipping among 
the flowers compared to an 
eagle soaring amid the stars. 
According to Professor Ham- 
lin, of Columbia College, mod- 
ern architecture illustrates the 
possibilities of metal in domi- 
cal construction. 
At the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1873 
there was a conical 
roof rotunda 330 
feet in diameter. 
The French at their 
Expositions of 1878 
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and 1889 used iron and glass domes with great 
success. Most of the modern domes executed in 
metal are imitations of some stone design. The 
dome of the Capitol at Washington has a diam- 
eter of 1354 feet, and is raised 2874 feet from 
the ground. The two western towers of Cologne 
are really modern efforts to reproduce the Gothic 
spirit. Notre Dame at Rouen is the tallest and 
ugliest of modern steeples; it is of cast iron. 
The spire, however, has been well treated in 
the Church of Ste. Clothilde at Paris. In the 
spires of the Votive Church at Vienna, the church 
upon the Glacis of Munich, and 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, the Gothic spirit is well 
reproduced. ‘They are all about 
the same size. Mention should 
be made of Mr. Upjohn’s Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, 
Boston, which resembles the 
spires of Salisbury and of St. 
Mary’s at Oxford. It is less 
elongated than the first and 
more- graceful than the sec- 
ond; and, although of mod- 

erate height, is 

the most success- 

fully designed of 

modern spires. 

Trinity Church, 

New York, is also 

a fine example of 
the same style. 


_falo in 1890. 


NOT 


The fashion set by the celebrated Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in steeples, of which the Bow 
Church of Cheapside is the best instance, was fol- 
lowed by our colonial architects with extraordi- 
nary success. The ‘‘Old South,” the ‘ Old 
North” and Park Street Church, Boston, and 
“North Avenue Church,” Cambridge, are fair 
types of what was done ; besides several fine stee- 
ples in Providence, New Haven and Hartford. 
Trinity Church, Boston, is Richardson’s master- 
piece, in the Romanesque style. The Courthouse 
of Pittsburgh, with its noble tower, 420 feet high, 
is of the same style, and was not completed till 
after Richardson’s death. Some of the most ap- 
propriate wooden spires erected for New England 
country churches in the early part of the present 
century are still standing. 

Of domes in this country, one of the finest is 
the Jewish Temple of Beth Zion, erected at Buf- 
It is patterned after the Eastern 
semicircular, Saracenic domes, and has a diameter 
of 80 feet, the largest wooden dome in the world. 

Nearer than 1890 is 1893. The Administration 
Building of the Chicago Exposition, designed by 
Mr. Richard M. Hunt, ia to have a dome of im- 
posing proportions, made of iron ribs and glass. 

That the Christian religion influenced the for- 


‘mation of the features peculiar to medizval and 
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modern architecture is unquestioned. The sacred 
architecture of any people bears impress of the 
faith that gave it birth. The Hindoo has a se- 
vere religion; in caverned recesses he finds a - 
place suited to the spirit of his worship. The 
Egyptian was mysterious ; vast labyrinths are the 
chosen seats of his divinities. The religion of 
Greece was bright with lively fancy, but was tem- 
porary, definite,-loeal. Look at their lovely tem- 
ples, with lines that run along the ground, as if 
unwilling to leave it. They tell us of a race to’ 
whom this world was everything. But turn and 
consider yonder magnificent house, reared in 
honor of the Christian’s God. Follow the lofty 
tower, and sloping gable, and gently tapering 
spire. The foundations are upon the earth; but 
the summit soars away to heaven. Buttress and 
pinnacle, pointed arch and mullioned window, de- 
tails of aspiring majesty and vertical extension, 
climb along lines of huge proportion, if liaply 
they may meet and touch the Infinite. Forgotten 
the mystery of the Nile, the gloom of the Ganges ; 
forgotten the white Acropolis with its peerless 
marbles ; the Parthenon, the maiden palace, dedi- 
cated to the tender winsomeness of woman ; for- 
gotten the Tiber, Helicon and famed Castalia ; 
and man beside the Rhine, the Seine, the Thames, 
enshrines the deities of heart, hearth and home. 


MINE. 


By Cora LINN DANIELS. 


Sz wore my jewels with a regal pride; 
Her pale sweet face was strangely beautiful. 
She entered my grand house a stately bride, 
And there she plays the Lady Bountiful. 
I see her at my table gently rule, 
My carriage bears her in her laces fine, 
Yet like a schoolboy still I am at school— 
She is not mine. 


Our solitude she makes so exquis:te, 
My very soul seems stolen from my breast; 
From mood to mood so softly will ehe flit, 
Tis like a bird who takes an airy rest! 
I sigh’ my very heart out at her feet— 
A mockery doth cleave her glance, so fine 
That only love could trace it, bitter sweet— 
She is not mine. 


TI hold her fair white form g0 near, so near, 

Our warm breath mingles, kisses long and deep 
Leap to our lips, and clinging. seem so dear 

They.are not parted even in languorous sleep ; 
But’even when life in life seems knit so close, 

I feel her spirit droop, her being pine— 
I only hold the petals of the rose! 

She is not wine. 


Our children’s rollick-laughter fond and free 

She answers with a child’s fresh, careless smile ; 
She turns a look of kindly thought on me— 

My God! Her thoughts are absent all the while. 
I own her body, acts, words—these she yields, 

Her beauty that intoxicates like wine: 
Her inner self she keeps, she hides, she shields— 

She is not mine. 


Shrinking away as curls the sensitive plant, 

Hoarding unseen the rich pearl of her dower, 
Doling to me the measure, large yet scant— 

All but one gift—the perfume of the flower; 
She takes my love that flows like a great stream 

To lave her in its strength and health divine, 
As one might sip a cordial in a dream. 

She is not mine. 


‘* Escaped !” her lips say with their perfect bow ; 

‘Not here!” her eyes speak as I search their wells; 
‘Seek vainly! for that thrill you cannot know 

Sinks down beneath your touch !” her hand clasp tells. 
O hopeless fate! O world grown poor and old! 

O hopeless Heaven! how cold your glories shine! 
She loves me not. I purchased dross with gold. 

She never will be mine. 


SPIBE OF THE ROUEN CATHEDRAL, FRANCE. 


THE TUSCAN COAST. 


By T. G. 


THE Bay of Spezzia is defined sharply enough 
on its western side by the long, hilly peninsula 
which parts it from the Mediterranean, but as 
this makes only a small angle with the general 


COAST NEAR VIAREGGIO, WHERE SHELLEY'S BODY WAS FOUND. 


trend of the coast line, its termination is less 
strongly marked on the opposite side. Of its 
beauties volumes could be—in fact, have been— 
written ; but there is a little town at the southern 
extremity which, in connection with the coast be- 
low, has a melancholy interest to every lover of 
English literature. Here, at Lerici, Shelley spent 
what proved to be the last months of his life. 
The town itself, once strongly fortified by ‘its 
Pisan owners against their 
foes of Genoa on the one 
side and Lucca on the other, 
isa picturesque spot. The 
old castle crowns a head- 
land, guarding the little 
harbor and overlooking the 
small but busy town. Ata 
short distance to the south- 
cast is the Casa Magni, once 
a Jesuit seminary, which 
was occupied by Shelley. 
Looking across the beauti- 
ful gulf to the hills on its 
opposite shore and the isl- 
and of Palamaria, but a few 
niles from the grand group 
of the Carrara mountains, 
in the middle of the Juxu- 
riant scenery of the Eastern 
Riviera, the house, though 
rel, EXXIV., No. 2—12. 
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in itself not very attractive, was a fit home fora 
lover of nature. But Shelley’s residence within 
its walls was too soon cut short. There are 
strange tales (like those told with bated breath by 
old nurses by the fireside) 
that as the closing hour 
approached the spirits of 
the unseen world took 
bodily form and became 
visible to the poet’s eye; 
tales of a dark-robed figure 
standing by his bedside 
beckoning him to follow; 
of a laughing child rising 
from the sea as he walked 
by moonlight on the ter- 
race, clapping its hands in 
glee; and of other warn- 
ings that the veil which 
parted him from the spirit 
world was vanishing away. 
Shelley delighted in the 
sea. On the Ist of July he 
left Lerici for Leghorn in a small sailing vessel.” 
On the 8th he set out to return, accompanied 
only by his friend, Mr. Williams, and an English 
lad. The afternoon was hot and sultry, and as the 
sun became low a fearful squall burst upon the 
neighboring sea. What happened no one exactly 
knows, but they never came back to the shore. 
Day follcwed day, and the great sea kept its 
secret ; but at last, on July 22d, the corpse of 
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Shelley was washed up near Viareggio and that 
of Williams near Bocca Lerici, three miles away. 
It was not till three weeks afterward that the 
body of the sailor lad came ashore. Probably 
the felucca had either capsized or had been 
swamped at the first break of the storm; but 
when it was found, some three months afterward, 
men said it looked as if it had been run down, 
and even more ugly rumors got abroad that this 
was no accident, but the work of some Italians, 
done in the hope of plunder, as it was expected 
that the party had 
in charge a con- 
siderable sum of 
money. The 
bodies were at first 
buried in the sand 
with quicklime ; 
but at that time 
the Tuscan law re- 
quired ‘‘any ob- 
ject then cast 
ashore to be burn- 
ed, as a precantion 
against plague,” 
so, by the help of 
friends, the body 
of Shelley was 
committed to the 
flames ‘“ with fuel 
and frankincense, 
wine, salt and oil, 
the accompani- 
ments of a Greek 
cremation,” in the 
presence of 
Byron, Leigh 
Hunt and Tre- 
lawny. The 
corpse of Williams 
had been consum- 
ed in like fashion 
on the previous 
day. <‘‘It was a 
glorious day and 
a splendid pros- 
pect; the cruel and calm sea before, the Ap- 
ennines behind. A curlew wheeled close to the 
pyre, screaming, and would not be driven away ; 
the flames arose golden and towering.” The in- 
urned ashes were entombed, as everyone knows, 
in the Protestant burial ground at Rome by the 
side of Keats’s grave, near the pyramid of Ces- 
tius. Much as there was to regret in Shelley’s life, 
there was more in his death, for such genius as his 
is rare, and if the work of springtide was so glori- 
ous, what might have been the summer fruitage ? 
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As the Gulf of Spezzia is left behind, the 
Magra broadens out into an estuary as it enters 
the sea, the river which formed in golden days 
the boundary between Liguria and Etruria. Five 
miles from the coast, and less than half the dis- 
tance from the river, is Sarzana, the chief city of 
the province, once fortified, and still containing 
a cathedral of some interest. It once gave birth 
to a Pope, Nicholas V., the founder of the Vatican 
Library, and in the neighborhood the family of 
the Buonapartes had their origin, a branch of it 
having emigrated 
to Corsica. Sar- 
zana bore former- 
ly the name of 
Luna Nova, as it 
had replaced an- 
other Luna which 
stood nearer to the 
mouth of the 
river. This place 
was in ruins even 
in the days of Lu- 
can, and now the 
traveler from Sar- 
zana to Pisa sees 
only ‘‘a strip of 
low, grassy land 
intervening be - 
tween him and the 
sea. Here stood 
the ancient city. 
There is little 
enough to see. 
Beyond a few 
crumbling tombs 
and a fragment or 
two of Roman 
ruins, nothing re- 
mains of Luna. 
The fairy scene 
described by Ru- 
tilius, so appropri- 
ate to the spot 
which bore the 
name of the virgin 
queen of heaven, the ‘ fair white walls’ shaming 
with their brightness the untrodden snow, the 
smooth, many-tinted rocks overrun with laughing 
lilies, if not the pure creation of the poet, have 
now vanished from the sight. Vestiges of an 
amphitheatre, of a semicircular building which 
may be a theatre, of a circus, a piscina, and frag- 
ments of columns, pedestals for statues, blocks 
of pavement and inscriptions, are all that Luna 
has now to show.” 

But all the while the grand group of the Car- 
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THE FIRST BRIDGE ON THE ARNO. 


rara hills is in view, towering above a lowland re- 
gion which rolls down toward the coast. A branch 
line now leads from Avenza, a small seaport town 
from which the marble is shipped, to the town of 
Carrara, through scenery of singular beauty. The 
shelving banks and winding slopes of the fore- 
ground hills are clothed with olives and oaks and 
other trees; here and there groups of houses, 
white, gray and pink, cluster around a campa- 
nile tower on some coigne of vantage, while at the 
back rises the great mountain wall of the Apuan 
Alps, with its gleaming crags, scarred, it must be 
admitted, rather rudely and crudely by its mar- 
ble quarries, though the long slopes of screes be- 
neath these gashes in the more distant views al- 
most resemble the Alpine snows. 

The situation of the town is delightful, for it 
stands at the entrance of a rapidly narrowing val- 
ley, in a sufficiently elevated position to command 
a view of this exquisitely rich lowland as it shelves 
and rolls down to the gleaming sea. Nor is the 
place itself devoid of interest. One of its churches 
at least, St. Andrea, is a really handsome speci- 
ten of the architecture of this part of Italy in 
the thirteenth century, but the quarries domi- 
nate, and their products are everywhere. Here 
are the studios of sculptors and the ateliers of 
workmen. The fair white marble here, like sil- 
ver in the days of Solomon, is of little account ; 
it paves the streets, builds the houses, serves even 
for the basest uses, and is to be seen strewn or 


piled up everywhere to await dispersal by the 
trains to more distant regions. Beyond the 
streets of Carrara, in the direction of the mount- 
ains, carriage roads no longer exist. Janes wind 
up the hills here and there in rather bewildering 
intricacy, among vines and olive groves, to ham- 
lets and quarries ; one, indeed, of rather larger 
size and more fixity of direction, keeps for a time 
near the river, if indeed the stream which flows 
by Carrara be worthy of that name, except when 
the storms are breaking or the snows are melting on 
the mountains. But all these lanes alike termi- 
nate in a quarry, are riven with deep ruts, plowed 
up like a field by the wheels of the heavy wagons 
that bring down the great blocks of marble. One 
meets these grinding and groaning on their way, 
drawn by yokes of dove-colored oxen (longer than 
that with which Elisha was plowing when the 
older prophet cast his mantle upon his shoulders), 
big, meek-looking beasts, mild-eyed and melan- 
choly as the lotus eaters. To meet them is not 
always an unmixed pleasure, for the lanes are 
narrow, and there is often no room to spare ; how 
the traffic is regulated in some parts is a problem 
which I have not yet solved. 

Carrara would come near to being an earthly 
paradise were it not for the mosquitoes, which 
are said to be such that they would have made 
even the Garden of Eden untenable, especially to 
its first inhabitants. Of them, however, I cannot 
speak, for I have never slept in the town, or even 
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visited it at the season when this curse of the 
earth is at its worst ; but I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the mountains of Carrara are not 
less beautiful in outline than those of any part of 
the main chain of the Alps of like elevation, while 
they aro unequaled in color and variety of verd- 
ure. 

To Avenza succeeds Massa, a considerable town, 
beautifully situated among olive-clad heights, 
which are spotted with villas and densely covered 
with foliage. Like Carrara, it is close to the 
mountains, and disputes with Carrara for the rep- 
utation of its quarries. ‘This town was once the 
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the baptistery of one of the churches are some 
bronzes by Donatello. About half a dozen miles 
away, reached by a road which passes through 
beautiful scenery, are the marble quarries of 
Seravezza, which were first opened by Michael 
Angelo, and are still in full work. There is 
only one drawback to traveling by railroad in 
this region ; the train gocs too fast. Let it be 
as slow as it will, and it can be very slow, we can 
never succeed in coming to a decision as to which 
is the most picturesquely situated place‘or the 
most lovely view. Comparisons notoriously are 
odious, but delightful as undoubtedly is the Ri- 
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capital of a duchy, Massa-Carrara, and the title 
was borne by a sister of Napoleon I. Her large 
palace still remains ; her memory should endure, 
though not precisely in honor, for, according to 
Mr. Hare, she pulled down the old cathedral to 
improve the view from her windows. 

But if Massa is beautiful, so is Pietra Santa, a 
much smaller town inclosed by old walls and sin- 
gularly picturesque in outline. It has a fine old 
church, with a picturesque campanile, which, 
though slightly more modern than the church 
itself, has seen more than four centuries. The 
piazza, with the townhall, this church and an- 
other one, is a very characteristic feature. In 


viera di Ponenta to me, the Riviera di Levante 
seems even more lovely. 

After Pietra Santa the scenery becomes less at- 
tractive, the Apuan Alps begin to be left behind, 
and a wider strip of. plain parts the Apennines 
from the sea. This, which is traversed by the 
railway, is in itself flat, stale, though perhaps not 
unprofitable to the husbandman. Viareggio, men- 
tioned on a previous page, nestles among its woods 
of oaks and pines, a place of some little note as a 
health resort ; and then the railway after emerg- 
ing from the forest strikes away from the sea, and 
crosses the marshy plains of the Serchio, toward 
the banks of the Arno. 
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It now approaches the grand group of ecclesi- 
astical buildings which rise above the walls of 
Pisa. As this town lies well inland, being six 
miles from the sea, we must content ourselves 
with a brief mention. But a long description is 
needless, for who does not know of its cathedral 
and its Campo Santo, of its baptistery-and its lean- 
ing tower ? There is no more marvelous or com- 
plete group of ecclesiastical buildings in Europe, 
all built of the white marble of Carrara, now 
changed by age into a delicate cream color, but 
still almost dazzling in the glory of the midday 
sun, yet never so beautiful as when walls, arches 
and pinnacles are aglow at its rising or flushed at 
its setting. In the cloisters of the Campo Santo 
you may see monuments which range over nearly 
five centuries, and contrast ancient and modern 
art; the frescoes on their walls, though often ill 
preserved und not seldom of little merit, possess 
no small interest as illustrating medizval notions 
of a gospel of love and peace. Beneath their roof 
at the present time are sheltered a few relics of 
Roman and Etruscan days which will repay ex- 
amination. The very soil also of this God’s acre 
is not without an interest, for when the Holy Land 
was lost to the Christians fifty-and-three shiploads 
of earth were brought hither from Jerusalem that 
the dead of Pisa might rest in ground which had 
been sanctified by the visible presence of their 
Redeemer. The cathedral is a grand example of 
the severe but stately style which was in favor 
about the end of the eleventh century, for it was 
consecrated in the year 1118. It commemorates 
a great naval victory won by the Pisans, three 
years before the battle of Hastings, and the col- 
umns which support the arches of the interior 
were at once the spoils of classic buildings and the 
memorials of Pisan victories. The famous lean- 
ing tower, though later in date, harmonizes well in 
general style with the cathedral. Its position, no 
* doubt, attracts most attention, for to the eye it 
seems remarkably insecure, but one cannot help 
wishing that the settlement had never occurred, 
for the slope is sufficient to interfere seriously 
with the harmony of the group. The baptistery 
also harmonizes with the cathedral, though it was 
not begun till some forty years after the latter 
was completed, and not only was more than a 
century in building, but also received some orna- 
mental additions in the fourteenth century. But 
though this cathedral group is the glory and the 
crown of Pisa, the best monument of its proudest 
days, there are other buildings of interest in the 
town itself; and the broad quays which flank the 
Arno on each side, the Lungarno by name, which 
form a continuous passage from one end of the 
town to the other, together with the four bridges 
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which link its older and newer part, are well 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 

The land bordering the Arno between Pisa and 
its junction with the Mediterranean has no charm 
for the traveler, however it may commend itself 
to the farmer. A few miles south of the river’s 
mouth is Leghorn, and on the eleven miles’ jour- 
ney by rail from it to Pisa the traveler sees as 
much, and perhaps more, than he could wish of 
the delta of the Arno. It is a vast alluvial plain, 
always low lying, in places marshy ; sometimes 
meadow land, sometimes arable. Here and there 
are slight and inconspicuous lines of dunes, very 
probably the records of old sea margins as the 
river slowly encroached upon the Mediterranean, 
which are covered sometimes with a grove of 
pines. 

Leghorn is not an old town, and has little at- 
traction for the antiquarian or the artist. In 
fact, I think it, for its size, the most uninterest- 
ing town, whether on the sea or inland, that I 
have entered in Italy. Brindisi is a dreary hole, 
buat it has one or two objects of interest. Bari is 
not very attractive, but it has two churches, the 
architecture of which will repay long study; but 
Leghorn is almost a miracle of commonplace 
architecture and of dullness. Of course there is a 
harbor, of course there are ships, of course there 
is the sea, and all these possess a certain charm ; 
but really this is about as small as it can be under 
the circumstances. The town was a creation of 
the Medici, ‘‘ the masterpiece of that dynasty.” 
In the middle of the sixteenth century it was an 
insignificant place, with between seven and eight 
hundred inhabitants. But it increased rapidly 
when the princes of that family took the town in 
hand and made it a cave of Adullam, whither the 
discontented or oppressed from other lands might 
resort : Jews and Moors from Spain and Portu- 
gal, escaping from persecution ; Roman Catholics 
from England, oppressed by the retaliatory laws 
of Elizabeth ; merchants from Marseilles, seeking 
refuge from civil war. Thus fostered, it was soon 
thronged by men of talent and energy ; it rapidly 
grew into an important centre of commerce, and 
now the town with its suburbs contains nearly 
100,000 souls. 

Leghorn is intersected by canals, sufficiently so 
to have been sometimes called a ‘* Little Venice,” 
and has been fortified, but as the defenses belong 
to the system of Vauban, they add little to either 
the interest or the picturesqueness of the place. 
Parts of the walls and the citadel remain, the 
latter being inclosed by a broad water ditch. The 
principal street has some good shops, and there 
are two fairly large piazzas; in one, bearing the 
name of Carlo Alberto, are statues of heroic size 
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URBITELLO AND SAN STEFANO’ 


to the last grand duke and to his predecessor. 
The inscription on the latter is highly flattering ; 
but that on the former states that the citizens 
had come’ to the conclusion that the continuance 
of the Austro-Lorenese dynasty was incompatible 
with the good order and happiness of Tuscary, 
and had accordingly voted union with Italy. The 
other piazza now bears Victor Emmanuel’s name ; 
in it are a building which formerly was a royal 
palace, the townhall, and the cathedral ; the last 
a fair-sized church, but a rather plain specimen 
of the Renaissance style, with some handsome 
columns of real marble and a large amount of im- 
itation, painted to match. There are also. some 
remains of the old fortifications, though they are 
not so very old; by the side of the ‘inner or orig- 
inal harbor. As this in course of time proved too 
shallow for vessels of modern bulk, the Porto Nu- 
ovo, or outer harbor, was begun nearly forty years 
since, and is protected from the waves by a semi- 
circular mole. Among the other lions of the 
place, and they are all small, is a statue of Duke 
Ferdinand I., one of the founders of Leghorn, 
with four Turkish slaves about the pedestal. The 
commerce of Leghorn chiefly consists of grain, 
cotton, wool and silk, and is carried on mainly 
with the eastern ports of the Mediterranean. 
There is also an important shipbuilding estab- 


lishment. It his, however, one link of interest 

With English literature, for in fhe Protestant 
cemetery Was buried Tobias Smollett. There is 
a plowsant public walk by the’ sew margin outside 
the town, from where distant views of Elba and 
other islands ave obtained. 

The hilly ground south of the broad valley of 
the Arno is of little interest, and for a consider- 
able distance a broad strip of land, a level plain 
of cornfields and meadow, intervenes between the 
sea and the foot of the hills. Here and there long 
lines of pine woods seem almost to border the 
former; the rounded spurs of the latter are 
thickly wooded, but are capped here and there by 
gray villages, seemingly surrounded by old walls, 
and are backed by the bolder outlines of the more 
distant Apennines. For many a long mile this 
kind of scenery will continue, this flat, marshy, 
dike-intersected plain, almost without a dwell- 
ing upon it, although village after village is seen 
perched like epaulets on the low shoulders of 
the hills. It is not difficult to understand why 
they are placed in this apparently inconvenient 
position, for we are at the beginning of the Tus- 
can Maremma, a district scourged by malaria dur- 
ing the suinmer months, and none too healthy, if 
one may judge by the looks of the peasants, dur- 
ing any time of the year. But one cannot fail to 
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observe that toward the northern extremity houses 
have become fairly common on this plain, and 
many of them are new, so that the efforts which 
have been made to improve the district by drain- 
ing seem to have met with success. For some 
time the seaward views are very fine; compara- 
tively near to the coast a hilly island rises steeply 
from the water and is crowned with a low round 
tower. Behind this lies Elba, a long, bold, hilly 
ridge, and far away, on a clear day, the great 
mountain mass of Corsica looms blue in the dis- 
tance. 

Elba has its interests for the geologist, its 
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abdication, and from ; May, 1814, to February, 
1815, he enjoyed the title of King of Elba. Then, 
while discontent was deepening in France, and 
ambassadors were disputing round the Congress 
table at Vienna, he suddenly gave the slip to the 
vessels which were watching the coast and landed 
in France to march in triumph to Paris, to be de- 
feated at Waterloo, and to die at St. Helena. 

The island is for the most part hilly, indeed al- 
most mountainous, for it rises at one place nearly 
three thousand feet above the sea. The valleys 
and lower slopes are rich and fertile, producing 
good fruit and fair wine, and the views are often 
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beauties for the lover of scenery. It has quarries 
of granite and serpentine, but its fame rests on 
its iron mines, which have been noted from very 
early times and from which fine groups of crystals 
of hematite are still obtained. So famed was it in 
the days of the Roman Empire as to call forth 
from Virgil the well-known line, “Insula inex- 
haustis chalybum generosa metallis.” When these, 
its masters, had long passed away, it belonged in 
turn to Pisa, to Genoa, to Lucca, and, after others, 
to the Grand Duke Cosimo of Florence. Then it 
became Neapolitan, and at last French. As every- 
one knows, it was assigned to Napoleon after his 


of great beauty. The fisheries are of some im- 
portance, especially that of the tunny. Porto 
Ferrajo, the chief town, is a picturesquely situ- 
ated place, on the northern side, which still re- 
tains the forts built by Cosimo I. to defend his 
newly obtained territory, and the mansion, a very 
modest palace, inhabited by Napoleon. 

“It must be confessed my isle is very little,” 
was Napoleon’s remark when for the first time he 
looked around over his kingdom from a mountain 
summit above Porto Ferrajo. Little it is in real- 
ity, for the island is not much more than fifteen 
miles long, and at the widest part ten miles 
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across; and truly little it must have seemed 
to the man who had dreamed of Europe for 
his empire, and had half realized his vision. 
Nevertheless, as one of his historians remarks, 


“if an empire could be supposed to exist 
within such a brief space, Elba possesses so 
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much both of beauty and variety as might con- 
stitute the scene of a summer night’s dream of 
sovereignty.” 

At first he professed to be “‘ perfectly resigned 
to his fate, often spoke of himself as a man polit- 
ically dead, and claimed credit for what he said 
on public affairs, as having no remaining interest 
in them.” A comment on himself in connection 
with Elba is amusing. He had been exploring his 
new domain in the company of Sir Niel Campbell, 
and had visited, as a matter of course, the iron 
mines. On being informed that they were valua- 
ble, and brought in a revenue of one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum, ‘‘ These, then,” he 
said, are mine.” But being reminded that he had 
conferred that revenue on the Legion of Honor, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ Where was my head when I made 
such a grant? But I have made many foolish de- 
crees of that sort !” 

He set to work at once to explore every corner 
of the island, and then to design a number of im- 
provements and alterations on a scale which, had 
they been carried into execution with the means 
which he possessed, would have perhaps taken his 
lifetime to execute. The instinct of the con- 
queror was by no means dead within him; for 
“‘one of his first, and perhaps most characteristic, 
proposals was to aggrandize and extend his Lilli- 
putian dominions by the occupation of an unin- 
habited island called Pianosa, which had been left 
desolate on account of the frequent descents of 
the corsairs. He sent thirty of his guards, with 
ten of the independent company belonging to the 
island, upon this expedition (what a contrast to 
those which he had formerly directed !), sketched 
out a plan of fortification, and remarked, with 
complacency : ‘ Europe will say that I have al- 
ready made a conquest.’” 

He was after a short time joined on the island 
by his mother and his sister Pauline, and not a 
few of those who had once fought under his flag 
drifted gradually to Elba and took service in his 
guards. A plot was organized in France, and 
when all was ready Napoleon availed himself of 
the temporary absence of Sir Niel Campbell and 
of an English cruiser and set sail from Elba. 

At four in the afternoon of Sunday, the 26th 
February, “‘a signal gun was fired, the drums 
beat to arms, the officers tumbled what they could 
of their effects into flour sacks, the men arranged 
their knapsacks, the embarkation began, and at 
eight in the evening they were under way.” Le 
had more than one narrow escape on his voyage ; 
for he was hailed by a French frigate. His sol- 
diers, however, had concealed themselves, and his 
captain was acquainted with the commander of 
the frigate, so no suspicions were excited. Sir 
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Niel Campbell also, as soon as he found out what 
had happened, gave chase in a-sloop of war, but 
only arrived in time to obtain a distant view of 
Napoleon’s flotilla as its passengers landed. 

Capraja, a lovely island to the northwest of 
Elba, is rather nearer to Corsica than to Italy. 
Though less than four miles long, and not half 
this breadth, it rivals either in hilliness, for its 
ridges rise in two places more than 1,400 feet 
above the sea. Saracen, Genoese, Pisan and 
Corsican have caused it in bygone times to lead 
a rather troubled existence, and even so late as 
1796 Nelson knocked to pieces the fort which 
defended its harbor, and occupied the island. 

“The ‘stagno,’ or lagoon, the sea marsh of 
Strabo, is a vast expanse of stagnant salt water, 
so shallow that it may be forded in parts, yet 
never dried up by the hottest summer ; the curse 
of the country around for the foul and pestilent 
vapor and the swarms of mosquitoes and other 
insects it generates at that season, yet compensat- 
ing the inhabitants with an abundance of fish. 
The fishery is generally carried on at night, and 
in the way often practiced in Italy and Sicily, by 
harpooning the fish, which are attracted by a 
light in the prow of the boat. It is a curious 
sight on calm nights to see hundreds of these 
little skiffs or canoes wandering about with their 
lights, and making an ever-moving illnmaination 
on the surface of the lake. 

Elba seems to maiutain some relation with the 
mainland by means of the hilly promontory which 
supports the houses of Piombino, a small town, 
chiefly interesting as being at no great distance 
from Populonia, an old Etruscan city of which 
some considerable ruins still remain. Here, when 
the clans gathered to bring back the Tarquins to 
Rome, stood 

—‘ sea-girt Populonia 

Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy mountain tops 
Fringing the southern sky.” 


But long after Lars Porsenna of Clusium had 
retreated baffled from the broken bridge Populo- 
nia continued to be a place of some importance, 
for it has a castle erected in the Middle Ages. 
But now it is only a poor village ; it retains, how- 
ever, fragments of building recalling its Roman 
masters, and its walls of polygonal masonry carry 
us back to the era of the Etruscans. 

Tt must not be forgotten that almost the whole 
of the coast line described in this article, from the 
River Magra to Civita Vecchia, belonged to that 
mysterious and, not so long since, almost un- 
known people, the Etruscans. Indeed, at one 
time their sway extended for a considerable dis- 
tance north and south of these limits. Even now 
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there is much dispute as to their origin, but they 
were a powerful and civilized race before Rome 
was so much as founded. They strove with it 
for supremacy in Italy, and were not finally sub- 
dued by that nation until the third century be- 
fore our era. 

“Etruria was of old densely populated, not only 
in those parts which are still inhabited, but also, 
az is proved by remains of cities and cemeteries, 
in tracts now desolated by malaria and relapsed 
into the desert ; and what is now the fen or the 
jungle, the haunt of the wild boar, the buffalo, 
the fox and the noxious reptile, where man often 
dreads to stay his steps, and hurries away from a 
plague-stricken land, of old yielded rich harvests 
of corn, wine and oil, and contained numerous 
cities mighty and opulent, into whose laps com- 
merce poured the treasures of the East and the 
more precious produce of Hellenic genius. Most 
of these ancient sites are now withont a habitant, 
furrowed yearly by the plow, or forsaken as un- 
profitable wildernesses ; and such as are still oc- 
cunied are, with few exceptions, mere phantoms 
of their pristine greatness, mere villages in the 
place of populous cities. On every hand are 
traces of bygone civilization, inferior in quality, 
no doubt, to that which at present exists, but 
much wider in extent and exerting far greater 
influence on the neighboring nations and on the 
destinies of the world.” 

South of this headland the Maremma proper 
begins, Follonica, the only place for some dis- 
tance which can be called a town, is blackened 
with smoke to an extent unusual in Italy, for 
here much of the iron ore from Elba is smelted. 
But the views in the neighborhood, notwithstand- 
ing the flatness of the marshy or scrub-covered 
plain, are not without a charm. The inland 
hills are often attractive ; to the north lie the 
headland of Piombino and sea-girt Elba, to the 
south the promontory of Castiglione, which ends 
in a lower line of bluff capped by a tower, and the 
irregular little island of Formica. At Castiglione 
della Pescaia is a little harbor, once fortified, 
which exports wood and charcoal, the products of 
the neighboring hills. The promontory of Cas- 
tiglione must once have been an island, for it is 
parted from the inland range by the level plain 
of the Maremma. Presently Grosseto, the pict- 
uresque capital of the Maremma, appears, perched 
on steeply rising ground above the inclosing 
plain, its sky line relieved by a couple of low 
towers and a dome; it has been protected with 
defenses, which date probably from late in the 
seventeenth century. Then, after the Ombrone 
has been crossed, one of the rivers which issue 
from the Apennines, the promontory of Tala- 
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mone comes down to the sea, protecting the vil- 
lage of the same name. Ib is a picturesque little 
place, overlooked by an old castle, and the anchor- 
age is sheltered by the island of S. Giglio, quiet 
enough now, but the guidebook tells us that here, : 
225 years before the Christian era, the Roman 
troops disembarked and scattered an invading 
Gaulish army. But to the south lies another 
promontory on a larger scale than Talamone ; 
this is the Monte Argentario, the steep slopes of 
which are a mass of forests. The views on this 
part of the coast are exceptionally attractive. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to find anything 
more striking than the situation of Orbitello. 
The town lies at the foot of the mountain, for 
Argentario, since it rises full 2,000 feet above 
the sea, and is bold in outline, deserves the name. 
It is almost separated from the mainland by a 
great salt-water lagoon, which is bounded on each 
side by two -low and narrow strips of land. The 
best view is from the south, where we look across 
a curve of the sea to the town and to Monte Ar- 
gentario with its double summit, which, as the 
border of the lagoon is so low, seems to be com- 
pletely insulated. 

Orbitello is clearly proved to have been an 
Etruscan town ; perhaps, according to Mr. Den- 
nis,* founded by the Pelasgi, ‘for the founda- 
tions of the sea wall which surrounds it on three 
sides are of vast polygonal blocks, just such as 
are seen in many ancient sites of Central Italy 
(Norba, Segni, Palestrina, to wit), and such as 
compose the walls of the neighboring Cosa.” 
Tombs of Etruscan construction have also been 
found in the immediate neighborhood of the 
city, on the isthmus of sand which connects it 
with the mainland. Others also have been found 
within the circuit of the walls. The tombs have 
been unusually productive ; in part, no doubt, be- 
cause they appear to have escaped early spoilers. 
Vases, numerous articles in bronze and gold or- 
naments of great beauty have been found. Of the 
town itself, which from the distance has a very 
picturesque aspect, Mr. Dennis says: “It is a 
place of some size, having nearly 3,000 inhab- 
itants, and among Maremma towns is second only 
to Grosseto. It is a proof how much population 
tends to salubrity in the Maremma that Orbitello, 
though in the midst of a stagnant lagoon ten 
square miles in extent, is comparatively healthy, 
and has almost doubled its population in twenty- 
four years, while Talamone and other small places 
along the coast are almost deserted in summer, 
and the few people that remain become bloated 
like wine skins or yellow as lizards.” But. the 
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PORTO FERRAJO, FROM NAPOLEON'S HOUSE. 
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peice cri 


PORTO FERRAJO, ELBA. 


at last by a line of cliffs. Inclosed by a ring of old 
walls, like Cortona, it ‘lifts to heaven a diadem of 
” In site and in aspect it is a typical example 
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towers.’ 


NAPOLEON'S HOUSE. 


inland district is full of ruins and 
remnants of towns which in many 
eases were strongholds long before 
Romulus traced out the lines of the 
walls of Rome with his plow, if in- 
deed that ever happened. Ansedonia, 
the ancient Cosa, is a very few miles 
away, Ruselle, Saturnia, Sovana at a 
considerably greater distance ; farther 
to the south rises another of these 
forest-clad ridges which, whether in- 
sulated by sea or by fen, are so char- 
acteristic of this portion of the Italian 
coast. Here the old walls of Corno, 
another Etruscan town, may be seen 
to rise above the olive trees and the 
holm oaks. 

Beyond this the lowland becomes 
more undulating, and the foreground 
scenery a little less monotonous. Cor- 
neto now appears, crowning a gently 
shelving plateau at the end of a spux 
from the inland hills, which is guarded MAIN STREET OF PIOMBINO. 
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of one of the old cities of Etruria. Three hundred 
feet and more above the plain which parts it from 
the sea, with the gleaming waters full in view on 
one side and the forest-clad ranges on the other, 
the outlook is a charming one, and the attractions 
within its walls are by no meaus slight. There 
are several old churches, and numerous Etruscan 
and Roman antiquities are preserved in the mu- 
nicipal museum. The town itself, however, is 
not of Etruscan origin ; its foundation dates only 
from the Middle Ages; but on an opposite and 
yet more insulated hill the ruins of Tarquinii, 
one of the great cities of the Etrurian League, can 
still be traced ; hardly less important than Veii, 
one of the most active cities in the endeavor to 
restore the dynasty of the Tarquins, it continued 
to flourish after it had submitted to Rome, but it 
declined in the dark days which followed the fall 
of the empire, and never held up its head after it 
chad been sacked by the Saracens, till at last it 
jwas deserted for Corneto, and met the usual fate 
of becoming a quarry for the new town. Only 
the remnants of buildings and of its defenses are 
now visible; but the great necropolis which lies 
to the southeast of the Corneto, and on the same 
spur with -it, has yielded numerous. antiquities. 
A romantic -tale of its discovery, so late as 1823, 
is related in the guidebooks. A native of Cor- 
neto in digging accidentally broke into a tomb. 
Through the hole he beheld the figure of a war- 
rior extended at length, accoutred in full armor. 
For a few minutes he gazed astonished, then the 
form of the dead man vanished almost like a 
ghost, for it crumbled into dust under the influ- 
ence of the fresh air. Numerous subterranean 
chambers have since been opened ; the contents, 
vases, bronzes, gems and ornaments, have been 
removed to museums or scattered among the cab- 
inets of collectors, but the mural paintings still 
remain. They are the works of various periods 
from the sixth to the second or third century be- 
fore the Christian era, and are indicative of the 
influence exercised by Greek art on the earlier in- 
habitants of Italy. : 

As the headland, crowned by the walls of Cor- 
neto, recedes into the distance a little river is 
crossed, which, unimportant as it seems, has a 
place in ecclesiastical legend, for we are informed 
that at the Torre Bertaldo, near its mouth, an 
angel dispelled St. Augustine’s doubts on the sub- 
ject of the Trinity. Then the road approaches 
the largest port on the coast since Leghorn was 
left. 

Civita Vecchia, as the name implies, is an old 
town, which, after the decline of Ostia, served 
for centuries as the port of Rome. It was founded 
by Trajan, and sometimes bore his name in olden 
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time, but there is little or nothing within the 
walls to indicate so great an antiquity. It was 
harried, like so many other places near the coast, 
by the Saracens, and for some years was entirely 
deserted, but about the middle of the ninth cent- 
ury the inhabitants returned to it, and the town, 
which then acquired its present name, by degrees 
grew into importance as the temporal power of 
the Papacy increased. If there is little to induce 
the traveler to halt, there is not much more to 
tempt the artist. Civita Vecchia occupies a very 
low and faintly defined headland. Its houses are 
whitish in color, square in outline, and rather 
flat-topped. There are no conspicuous towers or 
domes. It was once inclosed by fortifications, 
built at various dates about the seventeenth cent- 
ury. These, however, have been removed on the 
land side, but still remain fairly perfect in the 
neighborhood of the harbor, the entrance to 
which is protected by a small island, from which 
rises a low massive tower and a high circular 
pharos. There is neither animation nor com- 
merce left in the place ; what little there was dis- 
appeared when the railway was opened, It is liv- 
ing up to its name, and its old age cannot be 
called vigorous. 

South of Civita Vecchia the coast region, 


-though often monotonous enough, becomes for a 


time slightly more diversified. There is still some 
marshy ground, still some level plain, but the 
low and gently rolling hills which border the 
main mass of the Apennines extend at times 
down to the sea, and even diversify its coast line, 
broken by a low headland. This now and again, 
as at Santa Marinella, is crowned by an old cas- 
tle. All around much evergreen scrub is seen, 
here growing in tufts among tracts of coarse 
herbage, there expanding into actual thickets of 
considerable extent, and the views sometimes be- 
come more varied, and even pretty. Santa 
Severa, a large castle built of graystone, with its 
keeplike group of higher towers on its low erag 
overlooking the sea, reminds us of some old 
fortress on the Fifeshire coast. Near this head- 
land, so antiquarians say, was Pyrgos, once the 
port of the Etruscan town of Cwre, which lies 
away among the hills at a distance of some half- 
dozen miles. Here and there also a lonely old 
tower may be noticed along this part of the coast. 
Like them, they are a memorial of troublous 
times, when the invader was dreaded. They were 
erected to protect the Tuscan coast from the de- 
scents of the Moors, who for centuries were the 
scourge of the Mediterranean. Again and again 
these corsairs swooped down; now a small flotilla 
would attack some weakly defended town ; now 
a single ship would land its boatload of pirates 
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on some unguarded beach to plunder a neighbor- 
ing village or a few scattered farms, and would 
retreat from the raid with a little spoil and a 
small band of captives, doomed to slavery, leaving 
behind smoking ruins and bleeding corpses. It 
is strange to think how long it was before perfect 
immunity was secured from these curses of the 
Mediterranean. 

The scenery for a time continues to impror. 
The oak woods become higher, the inland hills 
are more varied in outline and are forest-clad. 
Here peeps out a crag, there a village or a castle. 
At Palo a large, unattractive villa and a pictur- 
esque old castle overlook a fine line of seabeach, 
where the less wealthy classes in Rome come down 
fora breath of fresh air in the hot days of sum- 
mer. It also marks the site of Alsium, where, in 
Roman times, one or two personages of note, of 
whom Pompey was the most important, had coun- 
try sesidences. For a time there is no more level 
plain ; the land everywhere shelves gently to the 
sea, covered with wood or with coarse herbage. But 
before long there is another change, and the great 
plain of the Tiber opens out before our eyes, ex- 
tending on one hand to the not distant sea, on 
the other to the hills of Rome. It is flat, dreary 
and unattractive, at any rate in the winter sea- 
son. It is eut up by dikes, which are bordered 
by low banks. Here and there herds of mouse- 
colored oxen with long horns are feeding, and 
hayricks, round, with low conical tops, are feat- 
ures more conspicuous than cottages. The Tiber 
winds on its serpentine course through this fen- 
land plain, a muddy stream, which it was compli- 
mentary for the Romans to designate flavus, 
unless that word meant a color anything but at- 
tractive. One low tower in the distance marks 
the site of Porto, another that of Ostia, and near 
the latter a long grove of pines is a welcome vari- 
ation to the monotony of the landscape. 

These two towns have had their day of great- 
ness, The former, as its name implies, was once 
the port of Rome, and in the early days of Chris- 
tianity was a place of note. It was founded by 
Trajan, in the neighborhood of a harbor con- 
structed by Claudius; for this, like that of Ostia, 
which it was designed to replase, was already be- 
coming choked up. But though emperors may 
propose, a river disposes, especially when its mud 
is in question. The port of Trajan has long since 
met with the same fate ; it is now only a shallow 
basin two miles from the sea. Of lute years con- 
siderable excavations have been made at Porto on 
the estate of Prince Tortonia, to whom the whole 
site belongs. The port constructed by Trajan 
was hexagonal in form; it was surrounded by 
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warehouses and communicated with the sea by a 
canal. Between it and the outer or Claudian port 
& palace was built for the emperor, and the re- 
mains of the wall erected by Constantine to pro- 
tect the harbor on the side of the Jand can still be 
seen. The only medieval antiquities which Porto 
contains are the old castle, which serves as the 
episcopal palace, and the tower of the Church of 
Santa Rufina, which is at least as old as the tenth 
century, 

Ostia, which is a place of much greater an- 
tiquity than Porto, is not so deserted, though its | 
star declined as that of the other rose. Founded, 
as some say, by Ancus Martius, it was the port 
of Rome until the first century of the present era. 
Then the silting up of its communication with the 
sea caused the transference of the commerce to 
Porto, but ‘‘ the fame of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the numerous villas of the Roman patri- 
cians abundantly scattered along the coast, and 
the crowds of people who frequented its shores for 
the benefit of sea bathing, sustained the prosperity 
of the city for some time after the destruction of 
its harbor.” But at last it went downhill, and 
then invaders came. Once it had contained eighty 
thousand inhabitants; in the days of the Medici 
it was a poor village, and the people eked out 
their miserable existences by making lime of the 
marbles of the ruined temples! So here the van- 
dalism of peasants, even more than of patricians, 
has swept away many a choice relic of classic days. 
Villas and temples alike have been destroyed ; the 
sea is now at a distance ; Ostia.is but a small vil- 
lage, ‘‘one of. the most picturesque though mel- 
ancholy sites near Rome ;” but during the greater 
part of the present century careful excavations 
have been made, many valuable art treasures have 
been unearthed, and a considerable portion of the 
ancient city has been laid bare. Shops and dwell- 
ings, temples and baths, the theatre and the 
forum, with many a remnant of the ancient town, 
can now be examined, and numerous antiquities 
of smaller size are preserved in the museum at the 
old castle. This, with its strong bastions, its lofty 
circular tower and huge machicolations, is a very 
striking object as it rises above the plain ‘ mass- 
ive and gray against the sky line.” It has been 
drawn by artists not a few, from Raffaelle, who 
saw it when it had not very long been completed, 
down to the present time; and ‘the tiny town, 
huddled into the narrow fortified space which 
forms as it were an outer bastion of the castle, 
contains the small semi-Gothic cathedral . . 
scarcely larger than a chapel, and seeming out of 
keeping with the historical recollections of 8 
many mighty cardinal bishops.” 
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By DANIEL DANE. 


“we LITTLE before ten o’clock 
one morning in the early 
summer of 1886 a messenger 
entered the office of the Cen- 
tral Police Station in New 
York city, and excitedly 
stated that an extensive dia- 
mond robbery had been per- 
petrated at the establishment 
of Clemegshaw & Chantry, 
in Maiden Lane, and that Mr. Clemenshaw desired 
the immediate presence of a skillful detective. 

Inspector Brice, being at that moment on duty, 
was given charge of the case, and followed by a 
member of the reserve, accompanied the messen- 
ger. Inspector Brice was a man remarkable both 
in appearance and characteristics. In person he 
was short and very broad. ILis vast physical 
strength was as well known to his associates as 
his wonderful self-possession, collectedness of 
mind and readiness of resource in moments of 
sudden and extreme necessity. A man of really 
narrow mind and limited intelligence, his long 
experience with crimes and criminals had given 
him an intuitive perception, the result merely of 
eonstant practice, that bore a close resemblance 
to the educated insight of a broad and keen intel- 
lect. He was tenacious of his views and conclu- 
sions to the verge of reckless obstinacy, and, as is 
very frequently the case with men of his calibre, 
possessed a memory remarkably retentive. 

Though in their hurried walk of less than ten 
minutes he sought by skillful questioning to glean 
from his companion some facts as to the robbery, 
he learned practically nothing, and he entered 
the spacious storeroom of Clemenshaw & Chantry 
without a single impression or idea relative to the 
crime he was to investigate. 

He had been in the establishment before. The 
ground floor consisted of one large room whose 
rows of show cases were filled with one of the 
largest stocks of jewelry and silverware in the 
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country. The firm ranked as one of the richest 
and most extensive diamond and jewelry import- 
ers in America. At the rear of the room an 
office had been partitioned off, and in the other 
corner a slight railing inclosed the desk of the 
head salesman. 

When Inspector Brice, having placed his subor- 
dinate within sight of the door, entered, he was 
taken at once to the office. At the door he was 
met by Mr. Clemenshaw, the senior partner of 
the firm, a man of almost sixty years of age. He 
was pale and trembling. 

“*Come in, inspector,” he said ; and closing the 
door behind the officer, he excitedly exclaimed : 
““We have been robbed! robbed of over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds! And 
there is the thief !” 

At these startling words the inspector looked 
at a young man, the only other occupant of the of- 
fice. He was seated at a desk, one arm resting care- 
lessly on it, and the thumb of the other hand 
thrust into the armhole of his waistcoat. Lean- 
ing back in the chair with crossed legs, he looked 
with pale though defiant face at the two men who 
confronted him. As the inspector turned upon 
him he spoke. 

“Tam not the thief,” he said. 

There was no excitement in his voice. It was 
calm and measured. His eyes looked steadily 
into the inspector’s face as that officer took a 
careful survey of his features, stamping them in- 
delibly on his memory. 

It was not a face to attract any special notice. 
It was good-looking enough, without being hand- 
some. His eyes were of a clear gray, set wide 
apart, and constituted the only feature which a 
passing observer would be likely to remember. A 
slight mustache of chestnut brown shaded his 
mouth, and the hair was of the same hue. 

A momentary pause followed the last words. 

“Who is this man?” asked the inspector, 
quietly. 
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“Tt is Mr. Paul Dayton,” replied Mr. Clemen- 
shaw, ‘‘our head salesman, and the only one ex- 
cept myself and Mr. Chantry who knows the com- 
bination of the vault.” 

Following the gesture of Mr. Clemenshaw’s 
hands, the inspector turned his eyes to where the 
massive double doors of a fire and burglar proof 
vault were standing open. 

‘‘ Were the diamonds in there ?” the inspector 
asked, pointing to the vault. 

‘«They were. Yesterday afternoon I placed in 
a separate compartment of that vault diamonds 
that cost us one hundred and eighteen thousand 


dollars, some of them still in their original pack-’ 


ages. I locked the compartment with my own 
hands, and closed and locked the inner and outer 
doors of the vault. This morning I find every- 
thing as I left it, but the diamonds are gone.” 

A low whistle escaped the lips of the detective. 
Without a word he stepped to the vault, and with 
skillful hand and listening ear shot the bolts and 
turned the combinations on both doors. They 
worked perfectly. There had been no violence. 
Followed by Mr. Clemenshaw, he entered the 
vault. A gas jet was burning inside. The whole 
of one side was taken up with a number of safes. 
One was open, with a bunch of keys hanging 
from the lock. 

“‘There is where the diamonds were !” cried Mr. 
Clemenshaw. ‘I placed them there myself yes- 
terday afternoon, and locked the door.” 

The inspector examined the safe minutely. 
He took the key from the lock and looked at it. 

“}Ias anyone else a key ?” he asked. 

“* No one.” 

“‘Not even Mr. Chantry ?” 

“Not even Mr. Chantry.” 

““Do you carry these keys about you ?” 

““T do.” 

“‘ Did you have them with you all last night ?” 

“« They never left my pocket since I locked that 
door yesterday afternoon.” 

They returned to the office... Dayton had not 
moved. 

““ Let us ascertain a few facts,” said the in- 
spector, and commenced a close cross-examination 
of Mr. Clemenshaw. 

It appeared that the store was closed at five 
o’clock the preceding evening, but that one of 
the employés had waited there until six o’clock, 
when the night watchman came. This watchman 
had been sent for, but had not yet come. When 
Mr. Clemenshaw came to the store at nine o’clock 
the employés were all there. Dayton was busy 
with the correspondence at his desk in the other 
corner of the room. Mr. Clemenshaw had almost 
immediately opened the vault and the safe, to 
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take out the diamonds and complete the exam- 
ination and entry of them on the books. They 
had been received only two days before from 
Paris, and composed the largest single invoice 
that the firm had ever received. They were billed 
at one hundred and eighteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

“T hardly know what I did when I found them 
gone,” said Mr. Clemenshaw. ‘*I know I ran 
out of the office, crying, ‘ We are robbed ? Then 
this man came up and dragged me back into the 
office, and asked me what was the matter. The 
look in his face brought me back to mysenses. I 
think as soon as I saw him I seemed to know he 
had taken them, and I accused him. He sank 
back in a chair as if he had been shot when I did 
so. He said, ‘I am innocent,’ but would not 
speak another word until you came. I ordered 
the doors locked, sent a dispatch to Mr. Chantry, 
and sent messengers for you and Mr. Burket, the 
night watchman.” 

By this time the inspector had begun to see 
how this thing would end. As Mr. Clemenshaw 
spoke he watched the other man closely, but he 
never moved or looked up. When Mr. Clemen- 
shaw had finished, the detective spoke to him. 

“Well, Mr. Dayton,” he said, ‘‘ what have you 
to say about this ?” 

He faced his interrogator with steady eyes. 

“‘ Nothing, except that I do not know anything 
whatever about the diamonds.” 

“You scoundrel !” cried old Mr. Clemenshaw, 
shaking with anger. ‘‘ Did you not admit you 
were here last night P—and who else could have 
taken them ?” 

Dayton turned on him like a flash of lightuing. 

‘¢ How about you ?” 

The three words made Mr. Clemenshaw stag- 
ger. They brought to him with overpowering 
force the possibility that there was another feature 
of this case which had never entered his mind. It 
might be said that he stole the diamonds. Such 
things had been known. Then he would be sus- 
pected, his private life would be searchingly in- 
vestigated, and who knows what might happen ? 
It was a horrible thought to him, and in a mo- 
ment his anger, his animation, his excitement 
vanished. The detective looked at him. Before 
he had time to speak the office door was thrown 
open, and two people entered, a messenger boy 
and Burket, the night watchman. The inspector 
opened the dispatch and read aloud : 


‘* Puina., June —, 1886.—Will return on the 11:40. Do 
nothing till I come. Emin Cuantry.” 


The inspector turned to Burket and looked him 
over. 
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«Yon are the night watchman ?” he demanded, 

“Tam, sir.” 

“What time did you come here last evening ?” 

“A few minutes before six.” 

«Who was here ?” 

“ Mr. Haines was waiting for me.” 

“‘ Where was he ?” 

“ He was sitting on the doorstep, smoking.” 

“Did he say anything to you ?” 

‘He passed the time of day and went right off, 
as he always does.” 

“Tell us everything you did and saw.” 

“JT did nothing but what I always do. I know 
my orders, and I carry them out. I came in and 
locked the door. Then I went through the whole 
building and tried the shutters and doors, from 
attic to basement. Then I sat down at Mr. Day- 
ton’s desk over there and read the paper. It 
must have been near eight o’clock when I got up 
and made my second round.” 

“Did you go into the office ?” broke in the in- 
spector. 

“Sure I did. And tried the vault doors.” 

“Ts there a light kept burning in the office ?” 

«Yes, the one right over the vault doors.” 

«And the door is left open ?” 

“Yes, the door is always left open.” 

«Well, go on.” 

«« After making my second round I sat down 
again at Mr. Dayton’s desk and did some writing. 
At half-past nine I got up to make my third 
round, and was going upstairs when I heard the 
door unlocked, and Mr. Dayton came in.” 

“ Quite sure that it was half-past nine ?” 

“© Yes; I looked at the clock just before I got 
up, and it was just half-past nine.” 

“Does Mr. Dayton come here often in the 
evening ?” 

' Well, no, I can’t say often; but he comes 
sometimes.” 

‘What does he come for ?” 

«<Generally to do some writing.” 

«What did he do last night.” 

*¢He came in and went to his desk, and said he 
had some letters to write. I went upstairs and 
made my round, and came down again.” 

«* How long were you upstairs ?” 

‘*Not over five minutes. When I came down 
Mr. Dayton was writing at his desk.” 

“¢ How long did he stay ?” 

For the first time the watchman hesitated and 
stammered before he replied. 

«He went away at half-past ten.” 

The detective looked him straight in the eyes. 

“‘ Now tell me,” he said, “‘ were you here all 
the time Mr. Dayton was here ?” 

The detective’s perception was not at fault. 
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The man stammered and hesitated again, and 
then said : 

‘“©No, I was not.” 

‘‘ Where did he send you ?” the inspector asked, 
suddenly. Burket’s answer was instant. 

‘He did not send me anywhere. I asked him 
if Icould go out for a few minutes while he was 
here, and he said I could.” 

‘‘ Where did you go ?” 

“‘T went to Keeler’s saloon to see my brother, 
Tim Burket.” 

“« How long were you gone ?” 

“Tt struck ten o’clock just after I got into 
Keelcr’s, and at half-past I was back here again.” 

“Where was Dayton ?” 

“*When I came back he was sitting with his 
coat and hat on, waiting for me, and as soon as I 
came in he said good night and went away.” 

The man’s answers were quick and ready, and 
it was evident to the inspector that he was telling 
the truth. He asked a number of other ques- 
tions, but nothing having any bearing on the 
robbery was elicited. 

During all this time the two other occupants 
of the room sat silent and motionless. Dayton 
was leaning back in his chair, his eyes wandering 
restlessly around. Mr. Clemenshaw had recov- 
ered in some degree his composure, but still sat 
with his head resting on his hand. The detective 
turned to him, and was in the act of speaking 
when the door again opened, and another man 
entered. 

The inspector turned and faced the intruder. 
He found himself looking at a man about thirty- 
five years old. In figure he was tall and well built, 
though a decided stoop made him seem shorter. 
His hair was a dull brown, but was rendered re- 
markable by a well-defined patch of gray, as large 
as three fingers, over the right ear. His forehead 
was high, and remarkably prominent immediately 
above his eyes, which were keen and restless. A 
heavy beard and mustache of a slightly darker 
shade than his hair covered the lower part of his 
face. 

“Who are you ?” asked the inspector, abruptly. 

The stranger handed a card to the inspector, 
who was somewhat surprised to read : 


‘Sydney Gray, Private Detective, Jewelers’ Protective 
Association of New York.” 


‘*And what brought you here ?” demanded the 
inspector, as roughly as before. 

Gray made no reply in words, but handed the 
inspector a telegram. It was from Mr. Chantry, 
and directed him to proceed at once to the estab- 
lishment and place himself under the orders of 
Mr. Clemenshaw. 
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With a contemptuous smile the inspector 
handed back both card and telegram, and turned 
to Mr. Clemenshaw. 

** Well, sir,” he said, “what have you to sug- 
gest ?” 

Mr. Clemenshaw roused himself with an effort. 

“T shall suggest nothing,” he said. ‘* You see 
the situation Iam in. We will wait until Mr. 
Chantry returns, and leave it all to him.” 

The inspector looked at his watch. 
nearly half-past eleven. 

‘* He will be here in fifteen or twenty minutes,’ 
he remarked. ‘ We can wait so long ;” and with- 
out another word he lit a cigar, threw himself 
into a chair, and with ostentatious coolness began 
to smoke. 

Gray remained for a moment as if uncertain 
how to act. Then, walking up to Mr. Clemen- 
shaw, he presented the curd and telegram. Mr. 
Clemenshaw, who had let his head sink upon his 
arm, roused himself and glanced at the message 
and the card. Then he looked up at Gray. 

“‘T have no instructions to give. You heard 
what I said to the inspector. We will wait for 
Mr. Chantry.” 

Gray drew quickly back, and seeing the doors 
of the vault wide open, entered, and spent some 
time in a most minute examination of the inte- 
rior of the safe and its lock, and of the vault 
doors. Inspector Brice was still seated smoking 
in the chair when he re-entered the office. The 
watchman was still standing by the door, but 
Dayton had arisen, and was pacing slowly back- 
ward and forward. Not a word had been ex- 
changed. 

“‘ Well, Mr. Gray,” said the inspector, jocosely, 
«‘have you discovered anything ?” 

“T have,” replied Gray, quietly. ‘I have dis- 
covered that an impression of the safe key has 
been made in wax.” 

Mr. Clemenshaw sprang to his feet; the in- 
spector sat upright in his chair, and Dayton 
stopped in his walk and turned his pale and set 
face toward the speaker. 

«*'The deuce !” exclaimed the inspector ; ‘‘and 
how did you find out that ?” 

“‘T could not well help it,” replied Gray ; ‘‘ for 
some of the wax is still sticking to the wards ;” 
and he held up the key in his hand. 

Both Mr. Clemenshaw and the inspector ex- 
amined it closely. There could be no doubt of 
it. Several particles of a black and sticky sub- 
stance were found adhering to the interstices of 
the complicated wards of the key. They were 
carefully detached with a penknife, and on closer 
examination were unhesitatingly pronounced by 
both the detectives to be that composition, made 
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of beeswax, cobbler’s wax and linseed oil, used by 
criminals to obtain false keys. Mr. Clemenshaw 
breathed more easily. The discovery seemed to 
have taken avast load from his breast. They 
were still gathered at the desk examining the key 
and small particles of wax, while Dayton, who 
seeined to take no interest in their doings, wa3 
still pacing the floor, when the door was thrown 
open and Emil Chantry entered. 

Mr. Clemenshaw sprang to meet him, and 
grasping his outstretched hand, rapidly poured 
out the story of the robbery; but this time he 
did not accuse Dayton. Mr. Chantry listened in 
silence, and then walking to his desk, sat down, 
and for a few moments remained buried in 
thought. The others waited for him to speak. 


CHAPTER II. 
CONFLICTING SUGGESTIONS. 


Emit CHANTRY was a Frenchman by birth, 
but his thirty years of residence in the city of 
New York had transformed him into a typical 
American. For twenty years he had been the 
junior partner, but the real and active head, of 
the firm of Clemenshaw & Chantry. In person 
he was rather short, and lightly built. His face 
was thin and Jong, and the forehead high. Iis 
handsome brown eyes were well set, and his skin 
was unusually white and clear. A long mustache 
and an imperial beard completed a striking face. 
It was a face that expressed in the broad forehead 
and keen glance a quick and ready comprehen- 
sion, and in the clean-cut jaw and prominent nose 
aman of prompt and decisive action. On the 
features, too, there rested that air of perfect self- 
possession that comes only from a thorough 
knowledge and appreciation of one’s own mental 
superiority. 

In business matters Mr. Chantry was a man of 
few words. He would listen attentively to all 
that was said, but his own thoughts and conclu- 
sions would oftenest find expression in deeds. He 
did not disdain to receive advice. On the con- 
trary, he rather sought it; but what effect the 
counsel of others had upon his own determina- 
tions was seldom revealed. In his social life, 
however, he was a ready and gifted conversation- 
alist, who could join as readily in the light talk of 
fashionable women as in the weighty discussion 
of business and financial leaders. He was a man, 
too, of warm feelings, and though he had few close 
friends, those that he had were very near to him. 
Chief amongst these was Mr. Clemenshaw, whom 
he had known since boyhood. These men were 
not merely business partners; they were bound 
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together by the closest ties of personal friendship 
and mutual esteem. 

A few moments’ meditation seemed to satisfy 
Mr. Chantry as to the course to be pursued. He 
rose, and calling the two detectives to follow him, 
entered the vault. Inside, he turned and faced 
them. 

“Well, gentlemen, who has taken those dia- 
monds ?” 

“Paul Dayton,” responded Inspector Brice, 
without a moment’s hesitation. Mr. Chantry 
turned to Gray, who hesitated. 
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“Paul,” said Mr. Chantry, quietly, “sit down 
and Iect us talk about this.” 

Traces of agitation such as had not yet been 
visible appeared in Dayton’s face and manner as 
he took his chair. But the look of steady deter- 
mination never left him, and his eyes met those 
of Mr. Chantry with an unflinching gaze. Close 
behind Mr. Chantry sat Sydney Gray, while In- 
spector Brice had climbed upon a tall stool a 
little to one side, and Mr. Clemenshaw sat near 
the door. 

“Tf you know anything about those diamonds, 


‘6. WE HAVE BEEN ROBBED! ROBBED OF OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH 
OF DIAMONDS! AND THERE IS THE THIEF!’” 


“T am in doubt,” he said. “Give me more 
time.” 

Mr. Chantry was silent for a moment or two, 
and then said : 

“Let us return to the office. 
Paul.” 

Returning to the office, Mr. Chantry directed 
the watchman to withdraw, and to remain out- 
side. 

He drew a chair up to the desk an@ sat down, 
motioning to the others to be Beated. Dayton 
was still pacing the floor. 


I will question 


Paul,” said Mr. Chantry, ‘‘I implore you to 
speak. You see in what position you are. If 
you can tell us anything tell it now, before it 1s 
too late.” 

‘«T know nothing about them,” replied Dayton, 
and his voice was steady and calm. ‘‘ Mr. Clem- 
enshaw has accused me of the theft. The 
charge is false, and I demand an investigation.” 

The detectives exchanged glances. Each wished 
to see what the other thought of this speech. 

““You can see, however,” said Mr, Chantry, 
still using the same tone of entreaty, “‘ that there 
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are circumstances calculated to raise suspicion. 
You must admit that.” 

“IT do not deny it.” 

“*So far as Mr. Clemenshaw is concerned,” con- 
tinued Mr. Chantry, “it is nonsense even to think 
of him being connected with it. As I well know, 
and as you know, his personal wealth surpasses 
many times the value of the diamonds. Did he 
need a hundred thousand dollars, he could get it 
at one hour’s notice, and no one be the wiser.” 

Dayton nodded his head as if in acquiescence, 
but said nothing. 

“*No one in New York but you and him had the 
combination of those doors. No one but you and 
him had the opportunity. Come, do you know 
nothing ?” 

““T have told you,” said Dayton, in the same 
steady, defiant tones, ‘‘ that I know nothing about 
this robbery. I not only request, but I demand, 
the fullest investigation.” 

‘*You shall have it,” said Mr. Chantry, in 
sharp and decisive tones ; ‘and we will begin it 
kere. You have no objections, of course, to an- 
swering a few questions ?” 

«* None.” 

“What were you doing here last night ?” 

“*T came, as I have often come, to attend to 
correspondence. Some letters that I wrote are 
now in the mail box, if they have not been taken. 
I also wrote some private letters.” 

Mr. Chantry was silent, collecting his thoughts. 
When he resumed, his questions came quick and 
fast. 

“‘What time did you leave here in the after- 
noon ?” 

“A few minutes after five.” 

“Where did you go ?” 

“‘T took the Broadway car to Union Square. 
I took dinner at Petroni’s, and then walked to 
my rooms on Fifteenth Street.” 

“Well ?” 

“‘T staid there but a short time, and went out 
again.” 

«Tell us where you went ?” 

Day sa hesitated for a few Mansnts, 

‘““No; I do not think it at all material. I 
merely fulfilled an appointment I had made some 
days ago.” 

“Well, after fulfilling this appointment you 
came here, did you ?” 

‘Not directly. I called at Edward & H. J. 
Murray’s, on Fourteenth Street, and staid there 
some time.” 

“What were you doing there ?” 

“IT went to see Henry Murray, an old friend.” 

“You saw him ?” 

The detectives, watching the movement of each 
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muscle in that face and every glance in those 
eyes, fancied that he grewstill paler, and that his 
steady look failed him for a moment. But he 
answered readily as ever. 

“TI did.” 

“What was he doing?” It was not Mr. 
Chantry that spoke, but the quiet voice of Syd- 
ney Gray. Dayton started, and turned to his in- 
terrogator. 

“IT don’t know; I don’t think he was doing 
anything,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“* How long did you stay there ?” 

“¢ Not more than half an hour. Then I walked 
over to Third Avenue, took the elevated cars and 
came down here.” 

‘‘ What time did you reach here ?” 

“T do not know, but probably between ‘/half- 
past nine and ten.” 

‘¢ What happened while you were here ?” 

“‘ Just what Burket has told you. He was go- 
ing upstairs when I came in. I went straight to 
my desk, took off my coat and went to work. 
Burket came down in a few minutes, and after 
awhile asked me if I was going to stay for half an 
hour, because he would like to go out and see his” 
brother if I was. I told him he could go, and he 
went.” 

“* How long was he.away ?” 

“‘T should say half an hour, if not more.” 

‘‘ What did you do while he was gone ?” 

- “*T never stirred from the desk. I finished 
my writing before he came back, and put on my 
coat and hat, lit a cigar, and sat there smoking 
till he came in again. As soon as he came I left.” 

“Where did you go ?” 

“‘T went straight home.” 

“How did you go ?” 

“T went up William Street and into Chatham. 
I was smoking, and did not feel like throwing my 
cigar away, so I walked up Chatham Street and 
up the Bowery. I took the elevated road at 
Houston Street, or perhaps it was Grand.” He 
thought fora minute. ‘I can’t say which it was, 
but I think it was Houston.” 

‘*Did you meet anyone you knew ?” 
the inspector who spoke this time. 

“*No one. I passed a policeman at the corner 
of Nassau, and he said good night.” 

““Whom did you see at home ?” 

Mr. Chantry again took up the examination. 

“No one. I let myself in with my latchkey. I 
did not see anybody, but went straight upstairs 
to my rooms, and then to bed.” 

“© Do you think anyone heard you ?” 

“‘Very probably they did. I saw the dining 
room was still lit up, and thought I heard some one 
talking there.” 
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‘What time was it when yon got home ?” 

‘“‘T always notice the time when I wind up my 
watch before getting into bed. It was just twenty 
minutes to twelve, and I certainly had not been 
in the house more than ten minutes.” 

He had answered all questions readily and 
easily. Mr. Chantry again paused. Finally he 
asked : 

“Did you notice yesterday or last evening, or 
have you noticed or seen, anything that you think 
can in any way help to explain this mystery ?” 

The question was a comprehensive one, and 
Dayton hesitated for some time before replying. 
He seemed to be reviewing in his mind all that 
had come under his notice the past few days. At 
last he said : 

‘No, I have not. Ican think of nothing.” 

Mr. Chantry rose, and again drew the detectives 
aside. Standing in the vault, with his arms 
folded across his chest, he asked them once more: 

“Well, what do you think ?” 

As before, Mr. Brice was the first to reply. 

“There can be no doubt about it—Dayton is 
the man.” 

Mr. Chantry turned to Gray. 
head. 

«Everything points to Dayton,” he said. 

Mr. Chantry seemed satisfied. ‘‘ What course 
do you propose ?” he asked. 

‘There is only one thing to be done,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘ Dayton must be arrested ; and I do 
not think we shall have much difficulty in recov- 
ering the diamonds.” 

Mr. Chantry again turned to Gray, and again 
the detective nodded his head. 

“I do not see anything else to be done,” he 
said ; ‘‘but I doubt whether you will recover the 
diamonds so easily.” 

“Well, it is decided, then,” said Mr. Chantry, 
“Dayton shall be arrested. And then what 
course do you propose to follow ?” 

“‘Search for the diamonds,” said Inspector 
Brice. 

“‘ Look for the motive,” said Detective Gray. 


He nodded his 


CHAPTER III. 
THE VANISHED PORTRAIT. 


WHEN informed that he must consider himself 
under arrest Dayton said not a word. He had 
evidently been expecting it. In silence he ac- 
companied Inspector Brice to the Central Station, 
where he was left in custody pending a hearing 
before the police justice. It was one o’clock be- 
fore this was done ; but there was an important 
step to be made prior to the hearing. Dayton’s 
rooms must be searched ; and taking the keys that 
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had been found upon him, and accompanied by 
Detective Gray, the inspector at once proceeded 
to his boarding house. A few minutes’ private 
conversation with Mr. Chantry had altogether 
changed the ill feeling which the inspector had 
at first been inclined to entertain toward Gray, 
and they proceeded together in thé utmost har- 
mony. 

“We shall find nothing,” Gray had said ; but 
still he knew too well the importance of any pos- 
sible discovery to neglect being present. 

Dayton’s rooms were in a large and handsome 
house on West Fifteenth Street, not far from 
Fifth Avenue. The proprietor being informed 
briefly that Dayton had been arrested and that 
the inspector desired to visit his rooms, expressed 
the utmost consternation, not unmixed with a 
large amount of curiosity. Jacob Albright, or, 
as he was familiarly spoken of by the inmates of 
his house, ‘‘ Papa” Albright, seemed to have been 
specially adapted by nature to the position in life 
he was now filling. In person he was small, and, 
being now well advanced in years, somewhat with- 
ered. His house was looked upon as a most de- 
sirable one, and although he charged in strict 
proportion to its desirability, he had never a va- 
cant room under his roof. 

Dayton was one of his oldest and most valued 
tenants. He occupied two rooms on the third 
floor, but most desirable apartments and furnished 
with luxury and admirable taste. It was to these 
apartments that the worthy proprietor, with many 
fervent expressions of regret and a few pointed 
inquiries as to the why and wherefore, conducted 
the two detectives. 

The front or sitting room looked out on Fif- 
teenth Street. It was a good-sized apartment, 
with two large windows. It was furnished hand- 
somely, with an eye to comfort as well as appear- 
ance. Two articles of furniture particularly at- 
tracted the attention of the detectives. A small 
writing desk in one corner, in which were several 
drawers and a bookcase, the lower part of which 
consisted of three drawers and a small cupboard. 
The detectives were moving bya common impulse 
toward the desk when suddenly the proprietor ex- 
claimed : 

‘Why, where is the picture ? 
it away.” 

The detectives turned to see the old man alter- 
nately staring at the wall near the fireplace and 
letting his eyes wander round the room. Gray 
was the first to speak. 

‘© What picture was it ?” he asked. 

“Why, a portrait,” replied Albright ; ‘‘a picture 
of a woman, and a very handsome one. For some 
months it has hung there.” 


He has taken 
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The singularity of its disappearance struck both 
detectives. 

“When did you see it last ?” demanded the in- 
spector. 

“‘It was there yesterday morning. I visit all 
the rooms every day, and I should certainly have 
noticed if it-had been taken away.” 

““What was it ?” asked Gray—‘‘a photograph 
or a painting ?” 

“Tt was a colored photograph, one of the finest 
IT ever saw, and in a frame that must have cost 
considerable. Solid silver—I have examined it 
many a time.” 

The detectives looked at cach other. Both 
recognized the fact that this sudden removal of 
the portrait might not be without significance in 
their investigation. Dropping everything else, 
therefore, they first made a search to ascertain if 
the picture was anywhere in the rooms, but not a 
trace of it could be found; and many were the 
ejaculations of Papa Albright as to what could 
have become of it. 

Turning then to the rooms and their contents, 
the inspector led in a search, minute and thor- 
ough. In this respect Gray was a novice to him, 
and could only stand by and assist. For more 
than one hour the search continued, until, when 
it closed, Gray freely admitted the absolute im- 
possibility of even a diamond the size of a pea 
being concealed in those apartments. But besides 
the disappearance of the picture, they had made 
only one discovery of much importance. That 
was the existence, in the open fireplace behind 
the ornamental screen that covered it, of a quan- 
tity of paper ashes, which were crisp and fresh, 
and which Papa Albright assured them could 
not have been there longer than two days at the 
outside. 

In the desk they had found a large number of 
letters, all carefully sorted and neatly put away. 
Most of them were from members of his family 
at Wooston, Mass. There were also notes from 
friends in the city, and some in female hands, 
which showed that Dayton had not been unknown 
in fashionable society, and also among a class 
more fast than fashionable. But these letters, all 
carefully examined, were absolutely without value 
to the detectives, except as showing to some ex- 
tent the character of the man and the kind of 
life he led. 

Besides these letters, there was a bank book of 
the Merchants’ Bank, showing that Dayton had 
on deposit there four thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars, the deposits going back eight years, and the 
drafts being only few. It was noticed, however, 
by the detectives that within the last six months 
the deposits had been very few, while two large 
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checks, one for two thousand five hundred dollars 
and one for one thousand eight hundred dollars, 
had been drawn ont. Gray made a careful - note 
of the dates and amounts of these checks, while 
the inspector merely read them over, confident 
that his marvelous memory would retain them 
till wanted. <A large file of bills, all receipted, 
were also found, not a few of which were evidently 
for articles exclusively feminine, such as jewelry, 
furs, flowers, etc. Nearly all of these bills bore 
date more than six months before. 

Finishing their search, the detectives devoted 
some attention to Papa Albright, and examined 
him closely as to Dayton’s manner of life. They 
learned nothing that could guide them. In the 
eyes of the landlord, Dayton had been a model 
young man. JIlis rent had been paid every three 
months in advance. Ife was regular in his hours. 
As a rule, when he spent the evening out, he was 
in the house and in bed by twelve or one o’clock 
at night. Occasionally he would stay out all 
night, but this was seldom. He never drank, 
though, as the detectives knew from the cigars, 
tobacco and pipes they had found, he was a ha 
bitual smoker. Sometimes, too, he would give a 
card party to a few of his friends, in which case 
refreshments were always brought from the café 
of a near-by hotel. He associated little with the 
other inmates of the house. 

““Mr. Albright,” said the inspector, after a 
short pause, ‘‘at what times did you see him yes- 
terday ?” 

‘IT saw him in the morning, as I always do. 
He went out about eight o’clock, as usual.” 

“¢ And after that ?” 

“‘T did not see him again until this morning, 
though I was told by one of my domestics that 
he came in for a short time yesterday evening.” 

“© At what time ?” 

“« As near as remember, between six and seven 
o’clock.” 

“Do you know what time he came in last 
night ?” 

“‘T do not, except that I do not believe he had 
come in up to eleven o’clock, when I retired.” 

“‘Supposing he came in after that hour, would 
he have been seen or heard ?” 

“Possibly. I left my housemaid up, and she 
might have heard him. I will inquire.” And he 
left the room. 

Unlike Gray, the inspector had placed much 
hope on this search, and having to admit that he 
had found next to nothing, his chagrin and disap- 
pointment were great. Pending Papa Albright’s 
return he paced slowly to and fro, his hands 
clasped behind him and his looks bent resolutely 
on the floor. = 
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Gray stood looking out of the window, whis- 
tling softly to himself the familiar air of ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie.” The thoughts of both were busy, grop- 
ing to find some solution to the mystery, some 
theory on which to rest and act. 

The proprietor returned in a few minutes. No 
one had heard or seen Dayton enter the house. 
He had spoken to the housemaid and to several 
of the inmates who were up after eleven o’clock, 
but not one of them had seen or heard a sign of 
him. 

“Tt is not singular that they did not,” con- 
cluded Papa Albright, ‘‘ for Mr. Dayton is always 
a very quiet man. He never bangs a door or 
treads heavily.” 

When they left the house the two detectives 
parted, each to pursue his own line of investiga- 
tion—the inspector to look for the diamonds, 
Gray to search for the motive. Inspector Brice’s 
faith was firmly anchored on the old maxim of 
the police, “‘ Find the stolen goods, and ten to one 
you find the thief.” Gray, while admitting the 
Jarge element of truth contained in this old 
maxim, and recognizing that it was particularly 
fitting in this case, had formed for himself a dif- 
ferent view. He had thought that he had per- 
ceived far more in the case than appeared at first 
glance. Ife was almost as well satisfied as the 
inspector that Dayton was the criminal; but he 
had fancied that he sawin Dayton a man of broad, 
cool and daring mind, who, if he had really per- 
petrated the robbery, would have left no possi- 
bility of his crime being detected by such com- 
monplace methods as the finding of the diamonds. 
Gray felt satisfied that those diamonds would not 
be found, and that if no other means were adopted 
to make evident Dayton’s guilt there was little 
prospect of his being convicted. It was to find 
these other methods, if they existed, that he pro- 
posed to devote his time. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A FACE FROM THE PAST. 


THE residence of Mr. Chantry was a long way 
uptown, being on Fourth Avenue, in the vicinity 
of Highty-first Street, and a large and somewhat 
pretentious house. Purchased by Mr. Chantry 
fifteen years before, it had more than doubled 
its value, and had been modeled and arranged to 
suit the taste of its owner. 

Upon one side of the main hall on the ground 
floor was an apartment sacred to the head of the 
family. It went among the inmates of the house 
by the name of ‘‘the office,” and it was a com- 
bination of office and library. It was a good-sized 
room, with an abundance of light from two large 
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windows. The outlook, it is true, was not very 
attractive, for at the distance of ten feet or so 
rose the whitewashed wall of a neighboring apart- 
ment house. Where the other windows on the 
ground floor gave upon this wall it had been coyv- 
ered with climbing vines and ivy, but to Mr. 
Chantry’s practical mind an abundance of light 
was more to be desired than the most pleasing 
prospect. 

There were three doors to the room. One 
opened into the hall, another communicated with 
the family sitting room, while the third gave ac- 
cess only toa small closet. Over the second of 
these doors fell the folds of a heavy curtain. 

Two weeks had passed since the day on which 
Paul Dayton had been placed under arrest, 
charged with stealing the Clemenshaw & Chan- 
try diamonds. That very day he had for the 
third time been given a hearing before the eom- 
mitting magistrate, and had been formally held 
in five thousand dellars bail for trial at the court. 
The bail was merely nominal, for it had been ad- 
mitted by the prosecuting attorney that with the 
evidence now at hand a conviction could net be 
expected. A bondsman had been found, and 
Paul Dayton, after two weeks’ confinement within 
the walls of the Tombs, was once more a free man. 
And now, when it would seem that all hope of 
reaching the criminal must be abandoned, three 
men met in Mr. Chantry’s room to hold counsel 
upon the case and decide what, if anything, re- 
mained to be done. 

Evening was closing in, the shades were drawn 
and the gas lit. Seated in his office chair, in front 
of his desk, was Mr. Chantry, his fine intellectual 
features turned toward Inspector Brice, and his 
fingers, as was their habit, toying with his beard. 
The inspector was seated, stiff and upright, while 
near him, leaning back in his chair, his eyes upon 
the curling smoke of his cigar as it rose toward 
the ceiling, was Detective Gray. Mr. Chantry 
was also smoking. It was the inspector who was 
speaking, and he spoke as he would to a superior 
officer to whom he was making a report. 

‘Nothing that lay within our power have we 
We have traced up everyone as to 
whom there was the slightest possibility that he 
had acted as a confederate. We have searched 
every spot in which there appeared the slightest 
possibility that Dayton, acting alone, could have 
secreted the diamonds; every outlet through 
which an effort to place those diamonds on the 
market could be made we have had watched ; 
but we are forced to admit that we have discov- 
ered nothing. To my mind there is now nothing to 
be done but to maintain the closest surveillance 
upon Dayton himself, and watch every possible 
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point for the diamonds to appear in the market, 
as they are certain sooner or later to do. That is 
my opinion.” 

Mr. Chantry remained silent a moment, and 
then interrogatively said : 

“Mr. Murray ?” 

“IT will admit,” replied the inspector, ‘that 
Mr. Murray is not free in my mind from suspi- 
cion, and yet we have been able to discover noth- 
ing that on close examination would warrant any 
action. His manner under examination, his con- 
fusion, his evident anxiety to say nothing that 
might conflict with Dayton’s statements, are all 
suspicious. I think there can be no doubt that 
he knows much more about Dayton than he 
chooses to tell. As to himself, however, there 
can be no question that he was not actively con- 
nected with the robbery, for we have indisputable 
evidence as to his whereabouts during the whole 
night.” 

Gray shifted slightly in his chair. 

“Have you there the testimony of Murray’s 
foreman, Sackett ?” he asked. 

“Tt is all here,” said Mr. Chantry, picking up 
athick bundle of manuscript, a transcription of 
the stenographer’s notes. 

“Turn to where he tells of the conversation 
between Murray and Dayton.” 

Mr. Chantry turned over the voluminous re- 
port of the evidence given before the magistrate, 
and after a short search found Sackett’s testi- 
mony. 

“Shall I read it ?” he asked. 

“If you please.” 


“ John F. Sackett, sworn—I ama foreman in the under- 
taking establishment of E. J. & H. Murray. I know the 
defendant, Mr. Dayton. He has very frequently been at 
our place. He and Mr. Henry Murray have been intimate 
friends. I remember Mr. Dayton coming to our place last 
Wednesday evening. I can’t tell the exact time, but it 
must have been near half-past eight. I and Mr. Henry 
Murray were in the embalming room. I was preparing a 
body for shipment to Pittville, Pa. Mr. Dayton came 
Tight in. 

‘Question—Did you notice anything unusual in his 
manner or appearance ? 

“Answer—No; he seemed just as usual. 

**Q.—Go on and tell everything he said, as near as you 
can remember. 

“4A.—Well, I don’t remember much about it. They 
began talking about some place they’d been to the night 
before, and I recollect Mr. Murray kinder chaffing Mr. 
Dayton about being quiet and taking no interest. 

“ Q.—Where was it they had been to? 

‘“‘A.—Well, as near as I could make out, they had been 
to the theatre with some ladies, and had had supper with 
them afterward. 

“Q.—What did Dayton say when Mr. Murray spoke to 
him in this way ? 

“A.—Well, I think he told him he was all right, or 
something like that. Then Mr. Murray says to him, ‘I 
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hope you are not worrying yourself about her,’ and he 
placed a strong accent on the ‘her.’ 

‘*Q.—Are you sure those were his words ? 

““A.—Yes, quite sure. 

**Q.—Well, go on.” 


«That will do,” broke in Gray. ‘ Now turn 
to Murray’s testimony on that point—or, stop; 
there is no need to do that. I remember perfectly 
what he said. Do you recall it, inspector ?” 

“‘Certainly. He stated that he had no recol- 
lection whatever of having said anything of the 
kind ; but if he did, he must have referred to one 
of the ladies they were with the night before.” 

“That is right; and inasmuch as they had 
only known those women a few days, it cannot 
be admitted that such an explanation is the cor- 
rect one. Now let me recall to your mind the 
singular disappearance of that photograph from 
Dayton’s room, and his: manner when questioned 
about it.” 

Mr. Chantry gave vent to a low exclamation. 

“True,” he said ; I had not thought of that.” 

The inspector said nothing. 

“You know how steady and unmoved Dayton 
held himself all through his examination. Did 
you mark him when the attorney questioned him 
about the photograph ? Did you mark how he 
changed from white to red, and how his eyes lost 
that steady look ? For the first time he got 
frightened, and his explanation was very weak. 
You remember it ?” 

“Yes; he said it was only a fancy picture he 
had bought, that he got tired of it, and a day or 
two before had sold it in some store on the Bow- 
ery, but he could not remember which.” 

““And yet,” added Gray, ‘‘ Mr. Albright was 
positive that portrait was in its place the morning 
before the robbery.” 

There was silence for a short space, and then, 
‘* What does all this amount to ?” rather brusquely 
asked the inspector. 

Gray merely shrugged his shoulders. Chantry, 
his fingers still slowly twisting and untwisting the 
tuft of hair upon his chin, moved not, but looked 
at the inspector inquiringly. 

“Yes, I know,” went on the inspector, answer- 
ing the mute expressions of the other two. ‘‘ It 
may be that he is involved in an intrigue with 
some woman. What of that ? He was not pressed 
for money to satisfy her, when he had nearly 
five thousand dollars in the bank !” 

Mr. Chantry’s inquiring gaze now turned itself 
toward Gray. 

««That is true,” replied the latter; ‘‘ but let 
me ask why he should so desperately strive to re- 
move all trace of her existence ? There was no 
concealment about his acquaintanee with other 
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women and the places in which he sometimes 
spent an evening ?” 

‘*That amounts to nothing,” replied the in- 
spector. ‘‘There may be a dozen reasons why 
he would not like his intimacy with this particu- 
lar woman to be known. She may be a married 
woman ; she may be an adventuress moving in 
good society ; she may——” 

The inspector stopped. 

Chantry had risen to his feet, his hand out- 
stretched, his face lit up with a strange blending 
of fear and inspiration. His lips opened as if to 
speak, and then suddenly he closed them and sat 
down in his chair again. 

“Go on,” he said to the inspector. 
what you were saying.” 

“‘T have finished. As I said, there may be a 
hundred reasons why he did not wish this partic- 
ular intimacy to become known.” 

Gray kept silent. To him that sudden animation 
on the part of Mr. Chantry was full of meaning. 
We felt convinced that there had suddenly come 
to his mind some incident, some recollection, some 
train of thought that bore an important relation 
to this inquiry, and tended to confirm his own 
view. But Gray was equally well satisfied that 
Inspector Brice was not the man to accept this 
view. He would not, therefore, press it further 
in his presence. If Mr. Chantry chose to speak, 
very well; if not, he would wait till they were 
alone. 

As the inspector finished speaking, Mr. Chan- 
try nodded his head as though satisfied with his 
reasoning. His hand was once more toying with 
his beard, but his eyes were bent upon the floor. 
Gray watched him narrowly, but said nothing, 
and for fully a minute there was perfect silence. 
Then the inspector rose to take his departure. 

“T think,” he said, “that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, it would be a waste of time to pursue any 
other line of investigation. All that in my opin- 
ion remains to be done is to keep a close surveil- 
lance upon the suspected man, and at the same 
time to watch every avenue here and abroad 
through which the stones could be placed on the 
market.” 

Mr. Chantry having escorted him to the door, 
re-entered the room. Gray had now risen, as if 
he, too, were about to leave. 

“‘Sit down,” said Mr. Chantry. 
good deal to talk about yet.” 

Gray had known Mr. Chantry for some years. In 
their intercourse, though it had not been very in- 
timate, there had arisen mutual esteem. Both 
were men of broad and penetrating mind, and 
each had seen enough of the other to recognize 
a congenial spirit. As Gray reseated himself he 
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was satisfied that Mr. Chantry had something to 
communicate that would be of importance to his 
investigation. He therefore waited for him to 
speak. 

“‘Tf I comprehend your idea correctly, you are 
of the opinion that there is somewhere behind 
Paul Dayton’s surface existence a woman, who 
possibly may have something to do with this 
case ?” 

“That is my idea,” said Gray. 

“‘ Will you recapitulate to me the facts on which 
you formed this idea ?” 

In few and pithy words Gray spread out, each 
in its proper place, the facts that had come to 
light during this investigation. First, there was 
the photograph and its disappearance ; next, the 
ashes of freshly burned paper in the grate in Day- 
ton’s room. Then the exclamation, ‘‘I hope you 
are not worrying yourself about her!” made by 
Murray in the hearing of Sackett. These were 
facts with which Mr. Chantry was already famil- 
iar, but they did not constitute all that Gray had 
gathered. The bills he had found in Dayton’s 
desk had guided him to a well-known florist’s, 
where almost every week Dayton had called and 
purchased flowers, but he had invariably taken 
them himself, or had them sent for. The two 
heavy checks that he had drawn within the year 
had been paid to himself, but no trace could be 
found as to where the money had gone. Last, but 
not least important in the eyes of the detective, 
was the evident agitation which had marked the 
suspected man when examined as to the photo- 
graph. So complete and invulnerable had been 
his self-possession and preparation up to that mo- 
ment, that the detective had been satisfied that 
there was connected with this photograph some 
mystery which Dayton was anxious above all 
things to keep unexplored. 

“There is one thing, Mr. Chantry, I would 
like to ask yon,” continued Gray, “and that is, 
whether or not you are aware that Dayton was 
at one time paying attention to your daughter ?” 

“What makes you ask ?” said Mr. Chantry, 
quietly. 

«Because, up to six months ago or 50, I find 
he sent her many trifling tokens of esteem—flow- 
ers, trinkets and other gifts.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mr. Chantry ; and the de- 
tective, watching that keen and resolute face, 
fancied he saw in the flash of the eye and the 
twitching of the lips signs of emotion. ‘It is this 
that I chiefly wanted to speak to you about. I 
would never have mentioned it but that it forms 
to my mind a certain confirmation of your theory. 
He did pay attention to my daughter Rose. In 
this very room he asked my consent to their 
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union, and I freely and gladly gave it. I had 
watched that young man for years. I sounded, 
as I thought, every depth in his character. I 
found him, as I believed, fully worthy of the 
great gift he asked. I would have trusted him 
with the life and happiness of my dear child.” 

For an instant the quiet, steady voice of the 
speaker faltered, and there was a short pause be- 
fore he resumed. 

““That was a year or more ago. When she 
learned from my own lips what I thought of him 
my dear girl wept for joy. He had won her heart, 
and she looked for no greater happiness in this 
world than to be his wife. He, too, seemed to 
look upon his life settled as he most desired it, 
and for awhile I thanked God that it was so. 
But ere long a change came over him. I cannot 
describe it, except that he seemed to draw within 
himself. He appeared restless, miserable, and 
as if some secret were weighing on him. His de- 
meanor to his promised wife became utterly al- 
tered. She spoke to him, and at first he pro- 
tested that it was nothing—a mere physical 
ailment—he was not well. But the change be- 
came greater. With the perception of her love, 
Rose felt satisfied that she no longer held his 
affection. She told me of her conviction, and 
once more I spoke to him in this room. He 
* seemed like a man under a spell, with which the 
real manhood of his nature vainly struggled. 
What matters it what he said? Enough that 
from that day to this he has never entered my 
house. At the office his work has been the same ; 
maybe he has been even more assiduous, more 
energetic, more faithful ; but he was a changed 
mau. Once light-hearted and merry, he became 
silent and grave, with that steady, immovable 
self-containment that you have seen in him. For 
some time I hoped that this change would pass 
away, and that all might be righted ; but I hoped 
in vain; and now it has come to this.” 

Gray listened in silence as Mr. Chantry thus 
opened his confidence to him. He appreciated 
the effort it cost, but he was none the less awake 
to the importance of this revelation. 

‘*And you have no clew to the cause of this 
change ?” he asked, 

‘‘None whatever. It remained buried in his 
changed heart. He never by a word gave me the 
slightest hint, and I never sought to find out his 
secret.” 

“* Your daughter—may I ask what she thinks ?” 

‘‘She believes that some one else has taken 
her place.” 

“ But 
rupted him. 

** Yes, I know what you would say. 


” began Gray, when Chantry inter- 
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be no innocent attachment. It must be an entan- 
glement, which for powerful reasons must be hid- 
den from the world and buried in his own breast. 
It is trne, and often have I puzzled over it, but 
could think of no solution.” 

Gray, thrown back in his chair, turned over in 
his mind Mr. Chantry’s story. 

“Tam more than ever convinced,” at last he 
said, ‘‘ that my conception of this case is correct. 
I firmly believe that, can we probe the secret that 
underlies his life, we shall find it not unconnected 
with this crime. I will redouble my efforts, I 
will spare no exertion to penetrate through the 
veil Dayton has placed upon his life. I am con- 
fident——” 

He was interrupted by a tap upon the door that 
led into the sitting room. It was opened, the 
curtain pushed aside, and a young woman stood 
upon the threshold. 

Gray scanned her closely as he rose and ac- 
knowledged the salutation she made as her father 
introduced them. She was a fair, slight girl. Be- 
yond a trace of that same steady look of the eyes, 
she bore no resemblance to her father. Though 
her features were not cast in any type of regular 
beauty, they were those of a lovely and lovable 
woman. A physiognomist studying that face 
would have said that the low, broad forehead, the 
delicate molding of the lower face, and the small, 
perfectly shaped mouth, were those of a woman 
gifted with most of the virtues of her sex, but not 
marked by any unusual breadth of intellectual 
power. When he looked into her eyes, however, 
he would have seen there the light of a true and 
steadfast heart, and a mind capable of the high- 
est and noblest resolves, and possessed of infinite 
resolution in abiding by them. 

As she advanced from the doorway to speak to 
her father there sprang into Gray’s vision, in the 
brilliantly lighted room beyond, the face of a man 
the sight of which drove from his mind and heart 
every thought and feeling that had filled them, 
and roused within him the fiercest passions that 
can shake the human soul—hatred and unreason- 
ing thirst for revenge, and the bitter memory of 
a love wrecked and blasted. As he stood rooted 
to the floor the man at whom he gazed raised his 
head, and their eyes met. Over the pallid feat- 
ures of the stranger there broke a faint smile. 
For a full minute they looked at each other 
through that narrow doorway, and then the door 
swung to, the spell was broken, and Gray, his 
heart on fire, his brain reeling, muttered a few 
broken excuses to Mr. Chantry and fled from the 
house. 

More than six years had passed since he last 
looked upon that face, but every line of those 
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waxlike features was burned into his memory 
with a stamp whose tracings no lapse of time 
could efface. 

The tumult of thoughts and passions which the 
sight of this man had awakened within him be- 
wildered him, but almost unconsciously he found 
his way to his quiet rooms. Here some measure 
of composure returned to him. He began to 
think calmly of this strange meeting. Why was 
it that after six years had gone by, and the mem- 
ory of what he had suffered had begun to pass 
from him, the cruel wounds had been thus torn 
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open? For what mysterious purpose had the 
hand of Providence once more thus thrown thom 
together ? Was this meeting but a blind strolo 
of chance ? 

He took down from its place against the wall a 
favorite pipe of carved meerschaum, and filling 
its bowl, let himself be carried back, amid the fra- 
grant fumes that curled upward, to the scenes of 
the past. As he sat and smoked he called up be- 
fore his mind every incident of that period of his 
life in which Dr. Marabeau had played so great a 
part. 


(To be continued.) 


DOLCE FARK NLENTE: 


By MADISON CAWEIN. 


. 
Tue rhododendrons sleep and take 
The dewdrops they would weep away, 
Among palmettoes of the lake 
Beyond the bay, 


Shores where we watched the eve reveal 
Her cloudy sanctuaries, while 
The bay lay lava’d into steel 
For mile on mile. 


We watched the purple coast confuse 
Soft outlines with the graying light; 
And toward the gulf a vessel lose 
Itself in night. 


We saw the sea gulls dip and soar, 
The wild fowl gather past the pier; 
And from rich skies, as from God’s door, 
Gold far and near. 


Two foreign seamen passed, and we 
Heard mellow Spanish ; like twin stars, 
Where they lounged smoking, we could see 
Their faint cigars. 


Night; and the heavens stained and strewn 
With stars dark waters realized, 
Until their light the molten moon 
Epitomized. 


Night—but the pine-wood balms will wake ; 
Buds laugh the dewdrops from each face ; 
The bay will burn, and on the lake 
The ripples race. 


Far coasts detach sweet purple from 
The blue horizon, and the day 
Behold the sunburnt sailor come 
To sail away. 


The bird that dreamed at dusk, at dawn 
Will sing again.—And who shall pine? 
Not I!—for thou, when night is gone, 
Wilt still be mine. 


Port Tampa, Fla. _ 


‘“ THE WOMAN SUDDENLY DBAWS HERSELF TO A SITTING POSITION.” 


LHE PICTURE ON THE WAEL. : 


By Cora Brown, 


“Tr’s finished, Guy,” said the boy, eagerly. 
“IT have only waited for you to come before I 
take it down. You will go with me, won’t you ?” 
lifting a bright face to his friend, who stocd 
watching him. 

“Of course, Dair, that’s what I’m here for; 
and, besides, haven’t we always pfanned that the 
book should be sent off, launched, as it were, with 
a dinner to celebrate the occasion ?” 

“Dear old Guy!” cried the lad, rubbing his 
check against the other’s sleeve, as he stands look- 
ing down on him; “ what a good old fellow it is! 
And now that I have a chance, I have something 
to tell you. Ihave never talked of it, not even 
to you; and Dad is so far off to-night. Only 
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think, though, in another month he will be home, 
after all these years ; and I have thought so much 
of her to-day, even more than usual. Guy, I 
have dedicated the book to my mother.” — 

«Your mother !” stammered Guy. ‘‘ Why ¥ 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the boy. ‘ But 
what if she ¢s dead ?” passionately. ‘*She lives 
always in my heart. You wouldn’t have me for- 
get her, even if I never saw her, would you ?” 

“No,” said Guy, quietly. 

‘She was so beautiful, so good!” murmurs the 
boy, dreamily. 

“Yes, I know—I have heard; but you can’t 
remember her. You hayen’t even a picture, have 
you, Dair ?” 
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*«That’s the secret,” lowering his voice; ‘no 
one ever told me of her. I used to ask Dad, but 
he would never answer. The only time he was 
ever really harsh to me was when he told me to 
never speak of her again, and I didn’t know what 
it meant till Aunt Rachel came. 

“‘She told me. She said: ‘Harold has never 
recovered from the shock ; he loved your mother 
tenderly. He will never be the same again. You 
mustn’t hurt him by talking of her, Dair;’ and I 
never have. It’s the hardest thing on earth to 
lose your mother; no one knows how much I 
have needed her,” with a little break in his voice. 

‘*Dear lad!” said his friend, laying his hand 
for an instant on the bent shoulder. 

“But, Guy, listen. ‘l'wo years ago, when I 
come back from school, one wet day I went rum- 
maging in the garret, and I found a bit of canvas 
rolled up and thrown in the corner. Aunt Rachel 
was with me, and when I[ unrolled it she began 
to cry, and tried to take it from me. Such a 
beautiful face, so bright and youthful—almost a 
girl, It was my mother. Think of it—the pict- 
ure, covered with dust and cobwebs, forgotten in 
the garret ! Aunt Rachel said Dad couldn’t bear 
to look at it after mother went away, so they took 
it down. ‘Went away,’” he repeated —“ that’s 
just Aunt Rachel’s tender way of saying things ; 
she never says ‘ died.’ ” 

“No!” said Guy, not seeming to trust his 
voice for more. 

“I begged so hard for it, she gave in, but only 
when I promised to never let Dad know I had it ; 
and it’s hanging up in my den now. I worship 
it, Guy. I go to it in my joy and—my trouble,” 
touching the crutch leaning by his chair. She 
seems to know every feeling I have, and if I ever 
did a very wrong thing I should never be able to 
face it, the eyes are so pure and true.” 

‘© No!” mechanically. 

“ T’ve told her about the book—I tell her every- 
thing,” with a little happy laugh. ‘I’ve never 
told Aunt Rachel how I talk to her—it might 
make her jealous—she has been so good to me all 
my life. Mother ‘ went away’ when I was only a 
baby—did you know that, Guy ?” 

““Yes, my lad—God bless you! But come now, 
if this mighty book is to be published before the 
father comes we must get to our appointment 
without loss of time. And, Dair, now, before we 
go, is it best, do you think, to dedicate the book 
to—your mother ? There—wait, lad, and don’t 
be too impatient ; stop and think—will it make 
Dad happy? Remember, he cannot even bear 
the picture where he can see it, or hear you talk 
of her.” 

‘But after all these years, Guy, surely by this 
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time his grief has softened ; surely now he will 
speak of her. ‘Tell me about her. I am sure it 
will only make him proud when he finds J have 
remembered ; but, if you think best ”— watching 
ais friend’s earnest face —‘“‘if yon think Dad 
couldn’t stand it—dear old fellow! where else 
will you find such a constant heart ?—why, I'll 
give it up.” 

“T know it. I know that even after all these 
years he suffers now as*he did then—that it would 
only open the old wound afresh. Such men as 
Harold Gray never forget—or forgive,” under his 
breath. ‘‘Give it up, dear boy, for his sake ; 
and now come.” 

“But you will come up first and see the pict- 
ure,” in a voice that tried to be brave. ‘<I give 
in, of course—you know best ; but you won’t re- 
fuse me this,” struggling to his feet with the aid 
of his crutch. 

Past glimpses of shaded, flower-filled rooms, 
down a long corridor, and they pause before a 
door. 

‘“No one ever comes in here but me, not even 
Aunt Rachel, so consider yourself honored,. Sir 
Guy, and pass in.” 

A dimly lighted little room, filled with books ; 
a few carved chairs and a couch filled with dun 
cushions ; a low table littered with papers. A fire 
burning behind the andirons throws the light on 
the one picture -hanging on the wall. 

A tender, laughing, brilliant face looks down 
on the boy and his friend ; a great cluster of white 
violets beneath it send their fragrance through 
the room. 

“See, Guy, isn’t it a wonderful face? I al- 
ways love it best in the firelight. I won’t light 
the lamps,” watching his friend’s face as he 
stands looking at the picture curiously. ‘‘ I never 
put anything but white flowers before her, my 
beautiful mother !” looking at it reverently, the 
pictured eyes so strangely like, yet unlike, his 
own. ‘‘ Why do you shiver, Guy? Are you cold ? 
Wait ; I’ll stir up the fire. I’m glad you’ve seen 
it. Now we will go.” 

It is not until they are in Dair’s own carriage 
and rolling swiftly away that Guy recovers him- 
self sufficiently to talk : 

Of the book, of dainty, simple verses to be pub- 
lished as a surprise to Dad. 

Of Dad, who will be with them now in less than 
a month, after his five years of travel; of the 
guardianship, so soon to draw to a close, of this 
strong man for the crippled lad left in his charge 
by his old friend—‘‘ Though our friendship is a 
firm rock now, and I shall always think of you 
as a second father,” says the lad, nestling closer 
to him. 
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Of some of his future plans—the future of a 

boy morbidly sensitive of his misfortune, shrink- 
ing from the world, yet drawing his few friends 
closely to him by his pure, noble, generous 
nature. 
‘The book safely placed in the publisher’s 
hands, a few last instructions and remarks, the 
signing of a large check by the future heir of 
millions, and once more they roll away on their 
way uptown, the boy talking gayly, excitedly ; 
the man listening, approving. 

“And now for the dinner, and the theatre aft- 
erward, perhaps—eh, Guy? But, bless me, I 
almost forgot Aunt Rachel’s list, and I should 
never be forgiven if I did,” clapping his hand on 
his notebook. ‘Stop Peter; tell him to drive to 
Burton’s—that’s a good fellow. I promised the 
good aunty to send off that box of books without 
fail this afternoon. You won’t mind stopping, 
will you ?—it will only be a minute’s work.” 

The books ordered, the tickets for a light opera 
bought, they find themselves seated at a cozy table 
in the broad window of an uptown hotel. 

“You order, Guy—you have a way of doing it, 
you know,” pushing the menu over to his friend 
and settling back to watch him. 

How is it that some men seem to take from a 
dinner all grossness ? Ordering daintily and with 
fine discrimination from first to last; mixing a 
salad dressing with deft hands; giving a quiet 
order to the waiter that brings marvelous results 
from the chef. To such a man the wines come 
always at the right temperature, the birds are 
done to a juicy turn, the salad is crisp, the waiter 
obsequious. 

It was a gay, successful little dinner, prolonged 
over the coffee, to finish the enjoyable talk, for at 
such times even the most intimate of friends find 
something new and delightful in each other. 

The opera is bright and the music good, but 
the curtain rolls down for the last time to find 
Dair leaning wearily back, and looking quite ex- 
hausted. 

“You are tired out; I should have seen it,” 
says his friend, reproachfully. ‘The day has 
been too much for you. Home !” to the footman, 
as he helps the weary lad into the great easy car- 
Tiage, 

Neither one has much to say on the drive home, 
each absorbed in their own thoughts, when sud- 
denly a piercing scream and then the abrupt 
checking of their horses startle them from their 
Teverics. 

“‘Tudeed, we never seen her, sir,” explains the 
footman, who has gained the door in an instant, 
and stands looking in with a white face. ‘‘She 
seemed to come right out of the dark, sir, and 
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the first thing we knew she was under the horses 
before Peter could stop ’em.” 

‘* Let me come, too, Guy,” calls the boy, start- 
ing out after him excitedly ; but the footman tries 
to stop him. 

“T wouldn’t, sir—don’t go, sir,” he pleads. ‘*= 
seen it; it’s a woman, and——” 

But his words are lost on the boy, who pushes 
him aside and joins his friend at the edge of the 
little crowd. 

A woman, indeed, if the painted, ghastly creat- 
ure lying before them has not lost all right to the 
sacred name. ‘The lower limbs have been crushed 
by the heavy wheels, but she is still conscious, 
turning her great, hollow eyes from face to face. 

‘‘Was anyone gone for an officer ?” asks Guy, 
pushing his way hurriedly through the people. 

“Oh, Guy! don’t wait!” cried the lad, eagerly, 
coming nearer in his excitement and pity. ‘She 
may die while they wait! Let them lift her in 
the carriage ; let us take her home. Quick! 
Guy—it is only a block. Oh, it is shameful to 
let the poor creature lie here!” bending to wipe 
away the mud that had spattered on the poor 
degraded face. 

The woman gazes up into the pitying young 
eyes bending over her, tries to murmur some 
words, and faints away. 

“‘See—look! She is dying, I tell you. Oh, 
if I were only strong! Guy!” facing him indig- 
nantly, ‘would you stop to think at such a time 
as this? Lift her into the carriage!” in a tone 
of command to his two servants. ‘‘ Tenderly, 
gently—so. Home!” to the coachman, who is 
already on his box; and Guy, abashed before the 
indignant young eyes, offers his arm to the young 
prince without a word. 

They reach the house almost as soon as the 
slowly moving carriage, attended by the crowd 
and the belated officer, and the woman, still un- 
conscious, is borne into the house. 

‘¢ Bring her into my den,” orders Dair, and let- 
ting them in quietly with his latchkey. ‘‘ Aunt 
Rachel must not be frightened.” 

Into the rich, dimly lighted little room they 
carry her, laying her on the couch that Dair has 
piled with cushions, and as they put her gently 
down she moans and opens her eyes. 

The glaze of death is fast dimming them, 
but she fastens them eagerly on the boy’s pitying 
face. 

“Can I do anything for you ?—anything to 
ease you ?” he asks, gently kneeling down beside 
her, and placing his one free arm under the poor 
blonded head. 

‘Mr. Dair, sir!” remonstrates Peter, coming 
forward, “indeed she’s not fitten for the young 
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gentleman to touch,” he pleads; but Guy’s hand 
detains him, for the woman suddenly draws her- 
self to a sitting position, with all her remaining 
strength gazes long and hungrily in the boy’s 
wondering face, then past him ¢o the picture on 
the wall, and drops back, apparently dead. 

Guy comes to her side, sends one scrutinizing 
look at the disfigured face, then turns, white as 
death, to the kneeling boy. ‘‘ Dair, dear lad !” 
he murmurs, in a voice strangely shaken, but 
cannot trust himself, and turns away. 

She doesn’t open her eyes again till the doctor 
applies a restorative, then only to fasten them on 
Dair with a look of infinite, tender /ove—gropes 
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feebly for his hand, tries to lift it to her lips, but 
sinks dead in his arms. 
* * * * * * 

The dim light touches the quiet form beneath 
the sheet, shows the picture on the wall. 

“‘Guy,” whispers the boy, looking up at the 
tender, brilliant face, ‘‘am I wrong to feel so ? 
She could not harm ws, poor creature, but I can- 
not bear to leave my mother in the room with 
her— No, I know I am wrong—but she was so 
good, so pure!” 

And through the quiet night the girlish, laungh- 
ing face watches the woman’s outstretched form 
in the flickering light of the fire. 


WHO'LL BUY GREATNESS? 


(Father Time, Auctioneer.) 


By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


Wuo will buy Greatness ? 


Give me a bid! 


Greatness, a jewel that cannot be hid! 

Start it at something, don’t all speak at once. 
You, sir, my man, you don’t look like a dunce— 
Look at it carefully, turn it around, 

‘Tap on it—what a fine, echoing sound! 

What is it, youngster? Oh, ‘‘ work,” says the boy. 
Thousands would give that for such a fine toy. 


‘* Ease,” ‘* patience,” ‘‘ sleep’? ? 


Well, that’s a beginninz. 


Hundreds say ‘‘ happiness,” but they’re not winning. 
** Books,” ‘ statues,” ‘‘ paintings ”—I hear it from tweuts— 
They are too common, you know I have plenty. 


‘* Wealth ” ? 
‘* Health ” ? 
What is that? 
And you, sir ? 


Well, to you that may mean a great deal. 
Ah, now really it seems that you feel! 
You would be Anarchy’s tool ? 

For Greatness he’d gladly play fool! 


Warriors—statesmen—your blood and your brain ? 
Come, this won’t answer, you must bid again. 


What ? 


Give you Greatness for such a poor store ? 


You know in your hearts that you think it worth more. 


‘ Life,” ‘ friends ” and ‘“* honor’? 
‘*Home,” ‘‘ wife” and ‘‘ children” ? 


Oh, that is not dear! 
Come, sir, speak up clear. 


Going, now—** faith "—‘‘ hope ’—that’s a bit nigher! 
Oh, gentlemen, cannot you go a point higher ? 

Now, now—you would make an old auctioneer weep. 
Just look at it—Greatness—and going so cheap! 


You, there, on the edge, now, I just want to ask, 
As you go to your lowly and poorly paid task, 


Don’t you want it? No? 


Then to you I will give it. 


That's the only way, friends, you can get it—is, live it. 


HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 


OXFORD IN THE 
By N.W 


A MONTH in London—arriving when she was 
decked in choicest holiday attire to welcome the 
Kaiser ; when. street vied with street and house 
with house in showing honor not only to the 
ruler of a great nation, but the royal grandson 
as well ; and from historic Guildhall in the city 
to Buckingham Palace flags and streamers and 
garlands and mottoes proclaimed the cordial 
greeting to the Emperor who next day should 
make his royal progress thitherward. With ex- 
ceptional favor the skies smiled on the pageant, 
and the hearts of thousands of loyal Britons, as 
well as curiosity-seeking republicans, rejoiced in 
the sunshine of the heavens, together with that 
of the royal presence, when in stately procession 
the imperial cortége, in all its “‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance,” rolled out from Buckingham Palace 
gate. 

The crowds noisily cheer the Emperor, and less 
enthusiastically the Prince of Wales ; royalties lift 
their hats—and that is all. For this I had sacri- 
ficed Oxford, and a haunting sense of remorse was 
the ghost which through the entire month refused 
tobe banished. It joined the demon echoes in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, taunting me with my folly ; it 
followed me into the chapels of the Royal Tombs 
in Westminster Abbey, companioning even with 
Sibert of 616; was quite at home with Edward 
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the Confessor ; sat unblushingly in the Corona- 
tion Chair, and laughed with ‘‘ ghoulish glee ” 
when a British Philistine matron informed her 
offspring that the Scottish Coronation Stone be- 
neath it was the original Jacob’s pillow. The 
beauty and impressiveness of the Henry VII. 
Chapel was no exorciser of his impalpable pres- 
ence; Elizabeth and Mary, lying in the same 
tomb, intolerable to even their own royal ghosts, 
made no impression on mine ; nor was he moved 
by the pathos of the urned dust of the poor lit- 
tle princes of the Tower. Recklessly he stum- 
bled over Addison’s grave, ‘sleeping at last by 
his loved Montagu,” and was unmoved before the 
tomb of Mary Queen of Scots, who, after long 
years, was here finally re-entombed by her faith- 
ful son. 

He peered around the ‘ Poets’ Corner,” una- 
bashed by the sweet, immortal song spirits which 
in loving benediction linger there ; and down the 
nave his black shadow fell on hero and states- 
man, touching with his ghostly presence the very 
stones which rear themselves in pillared lines of 
beauty to the apex of the groined vault. The 
ghastliness of the Tower was made doubly ghastly 
by his presence, and I longed to lay his ghostly 
head upon the ‘ block ” and let the ax hard by 
do its deadly work, or push him into the dungeon 
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where for thirteen long years lay Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, turn the key on him and go free. Even 
the glitter of the Royal Regalia blinded him not, 
and the accusing eye still glared at me. At the 
British Museum he looked down upon me from 
the safe height of the stony Sphinx, or made one 
in the procession of the Elgin Marbles. In the 
National Gallery he walked beside me, casting a 
deeper shadow on the- immortal Rembrandts and 
darkening the brilliancy of the Franz Hals; even 
the glowing canvases of Rubens lost some of their 
color, and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough 
paled before him. In the South Kensington Mu- 
seum his spectre threaded, too, the noble galleries 
with their priceless treasures, and in sheer des- 
peration I resolved to submit to such ghostly des- 
potism no longer. In one way I could lay this 
troublesome, haunting presence: I would go to 
Oxford. Would that all the ghostly spectres of 
regret which cast their baleful and hopeless in- 
fluence over human lives might be exorcised as 
easily. ; 

With “‘impedimenta ” slung across my shoul- 
der, on an exceptional morning I penetrated to 
the depths of the subway, bound for Paddington 
Station, and soon was rapidly spinning beyond 
the town, through deep, ivy-lined cuts, out into the 
sweet country. What necromancer has been at 
work changing the grain fields from the emerald 
ofa month ago to the gold of to-day? Surely 
not the Sun magician, for an inexperienced Phaé- 
ton has this month been driving his chariot ; yet 
Nature has a stealthy way of gathering to herself 
unnoticed warmth, that seedtime and harvest fail 
not. Mingling with the gold, kaleidoscoped by 
sixty miles an hour, are reds and blues, and 
whites and blacks, with flashing glints of silver, 
which falling into perspective as we fly onward, 
become reapers, men and women, in bright gar- 
ments swinging in their stalwart arms the gleam- 
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ing sickle, and laying low in fair straight lines 
the yellow ‘‘corn.” Up the beautiful Thames 
Valley lies our course, and again and again we 
span the sinuous blue, its quiet waters mirroring 
back the sapphire of the heavens. For a moment 
we sight boatmen whose oars gleam as silver in 
the sunshine and throw off little diamonds of wa- 
ter as they shoot rapidly onward ; maidens, sailor- 
clad like young navies, bend to the responsive 
oar, or drift deliriously, like blue Nile lilies, upon 
the bosom of the stream ; ‘house boats,” sug- 
gestive of family comfort, stretch their cool awn- 
ings in friendly protection from the too-aggressive 
sun upon the idle recliners on their decks ; pict- 
uresque cottages unwittingly lend themselves to 
embellish the landscape ; stately park-embowered 
country seats add their touch of dignity. Wind- 
sor Castle, grand and impressive, outlines its gray 
form across the horizon, and the panorama moves 
on in all its midsummer gorgeousness, until the 
towers and turrets of Oxford fall upon the eye, 
and the heart beats more quickly at actual sight 
of the old mediwval city whose existence goes 
back of history—for beyond Alfred, who once re- 
sided here with his two sons, was Oxford, though 
only from his time do the records begin. Canute, 
the noble king who disclaimed for himself the 
Almighty’s power, frequently lived here; and 
here Harold Harefoot, his son and successor, was 
crowned and died. 

After storming the town William the Conqueror 
built here a castle ; yet the material history of 
Oxford, interesting though it be, is not the Mecca 
which draws thitherward the traveler, but the in- 
tellectual history—coeval with that of literature 
as known to the English tongue; and the origin 
of the university, like that of the town, is in- 
volved in obscurity. The road from the station 
leads by the old castle, and with but little effort 
of the imagination one can picture Queen Maud 
on a winter’s night, when besieged by 
her rival Stephen, stealing out from 
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its dark portals, and with but three 
attendants, on foot, picking her way 
through the snow, for miles, to a 
place of safety. This gives a first 
taste of the antiquity of Oxford, and 
prepares you to revel amongst its old 
colleges—beautiful and silent wit- 
nesses of a noble past ; prophetic, too, 
of a dawning future—the child for 
which its father shall not blush ; for 
intellects as great, and characters as 
invincible, ‘may now, unrecognized, 
walk these halls, as those which down 
the centuries have made from here 
their impress on the ages, 
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The peculiar charm of Oxford is the complete 
midsummer repose when a truce breaks the reign 
of the demonstrative undergraduate. He who 
would conjure up the past before his mind’s eye, 
and rekindle into life the great events of which 
Oxford has been the scene, would prefer to be 
alone and free from all modern university asso- 
ciation, all its busy life and strife, and, slipping 
anchorage from the present, drift down the cent- 
uries in company with those who have been his 
intellectual beacon lights, his spiritual loadstars ; 
to press with his feet the old stone steps hollowed 
by their footsteps, to stand in halls hallowed by 
their presence ; the scene of their struggles and 
triumphs scatters the mythical illusions which 


ever cling about the un- 
known, cements indissolubly 
the past with the present, 
and gives to it a reality 
which shall henceforth make of 
all English literature a unified 
whole, without beginning or end. 
His very inn—the “Star” of 
those days—was the place of 
meeting for Johnson’s club. 
The clean, white, flower-garnish- 
ed tables of its coffee-room 
little suggest the riotous proceedings where, in 
1716, on the occasion of a dinner by the officers 
of the garrison, to which were invited some “ hon- 
est gentlemen of the Constitution Club,” was the 
scene of a riot between them and the invited Jac- 
obite townsmen and gownsmen, who had through- 
out the evening formed a sullen background to 
the street bonfire before which they clinked their 
glasses to the royal toast, and who, on the officers 
withdrawing to the inn, shattered the windows 
with a volley of stones ; this was retaliated in kind 
upon an ironmonger across the street, resulting 
in another attack upon the inn, when the sol- 
diers set about breaking all the windows of houses 
not illuminated. 

Of the nineteen colleges and five halls which 
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constitute the university, each has its peculiar 
charm and association. University College, in 
virtue of its vears—said to be millennial, and so 
celebrated a few years ago through the tradition 
that its foundation is due to Alfred — smacks 
somewhat of the mythical; and not until those 
troublous times when. Charles I. assembled here 
the remnant of his Parliament, and the university 
was melting its plate to help on his fast-waning 
cause, was the present building erected. Balliol 
College, next to join the educational procession, 
has a long honor roll, which the future promises 
to well maintain, for in modern times it is noted 
for the high attainment of its members—front- 
ing on one street the beautiful and appropriate 
Martyrs’ Memorial, which, modé¢léd after the 
crosses erected by King Edward I. to Queen 
Eleanor, lifts its towering pinnacle to the 
pitying sky; and on the other the humble 
though not less eloquent marble ‘cross.let 
into the pavement, and on a level; with it, 
where that trio of heroes for the faith, Cran- 
mer, Latimer and Ridley, passed through the 
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fire to their reward. Merton, competing with 
Balliol in antiquity, was peculiar in consisting of 
a body of secular students who not only did not 
take orders, but if doing so ceased to be mem- 
bers of the college. With the renowned Dr. Har- 
vey once a warden, what contributions to science 
may not within the walls of Merton have had 
their birth! 

Exeter College, entered by the Turl—formerly 
a narrow gate through the city wall into High 
Street—has a specially beautiful chapel, the re- 
decoration only last year completed by placing on 
the wall a magnificent piece of tapestry designed 
by Mr. E. Burne-Jones and executed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, both Honorary Fellows of the college. 
The subject is ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
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which is treated with great originality by that 
master of decoration. 

Oriel College, in gathering to itself men of 
marked ability and kindred thought, has in its 
rich biography been more a centre of influence 
in molding the Church of England, well-nigh at 
times revolutionizing it, than any other of the 
group. Aside from the eminent men in state 
and literature who 
have adorned its 
lists are enrolled 


Copleston, Davi- 
son, Keble and 
Whately; still 


later, Newman, 
Arnold and Pusey. 
Queen’s College 
derives its name 
from _ Philippa, 
queen of Edward 
III., and has been 
particularly pa- 
tronized by the 
queens of England. 
Several peculiar 
customs are there 
still maintained ; 
the members are 
summoned to din- 
ner by sound of 
trumpet. Here, 
too, is observed on 
every Christmas the 
ceremony of usher- 
ing in the boar’s 
head with the sing- 
ing of a carol ; tra- 
dition says that it 
commemorates the 
deliverance of a 
student of the col- 
lege who, while 
walking in the 
country studying 
Aristotle, was at- 
tacked by a wild 
boar from Shotover ( 
Forest, upon which 
he crammed the philosopher down the throat of 
the brute, and thus escaped the threatened peril. 
There is also another singular ceremonial of New 
Year’s Day at Queen’s College; the bursar pre- 
sents to each member or guest a needle and 
thread, with these words: ‘Take this and be 
thrifty.” This custom is supposed to be derived 
from a somewhat fanciful rebus on the name of 
the founder, Eglesficld (a‘guille et fil)—or per- 
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chance some good, worthy queen of the past, in 
pity for the tattered gowns of the undergraduate 
of her patronymic, may have used her needle and 
thread for his benefit, and so sanctified to the 
college that feminine implement. 

New College is one of the most interesting of 
the federation, and one of the wealthiest. Its 
founder was William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, and 
Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England 
under Edward ITI., 
who probably did 
more for the cause 
of education than 
any man who ever 
lived ; founding as 
well a preparatory 
college at Winches- 
ter, still a perennial 
spring from which 
flows an annual 
tributary stream to 
Oxford. 

The fine edifice, 
which remains to- 
day nearly as when 
designed by its 
munificent founder 
more than five hun- 
dred years ago, is 
approached by a 
narrow passageway 
between the two 
high walls of pro- 
jecting cloisters. If 
the entrance is a 
portal of humility, 
that once passed, 

- the soul is charmed 
fA. by the beauty and 
* impressiveness of 
the interior quad- 
rangle. The chapel 
is the finest in the 
university, and, 
though recently re- 
stored, possesses 
still in its windows some of the original stained 
glass, while the large west window was designed 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and executed by Jarvais, 
the chief picture representing the Nativity, and 
the lower range of figures the Christian and Car- 
dinal Virtues. In a glazed recess behind the 
sedilia is preserved the founder’s pastoral staff. 
The dining hall is a magnificent Gothic apart- 
ment, hung with portraits of its founder and 
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other eminent men who have been connected with 
the college. Here we were permitted to take a 
peep at one of the ‘‘ young gentlemen’s” rooms, 
belonging to a favored senior, and the luxury and 
comfortableness of the spacious parlor and accom- 
panying bedroom might well satisfy any young 
bachelor as a resting place; while climbing the 
rugged steeps of knowledge, if not of itself com- 
pletely satisfactory, taken in connection with the 
gardens, nothing further can be desired. There 
13 a great park in which are grouped magnificent 
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Lincoln College, named after Richard Flem- 
ing, Bishop of Lincoln, has its walls covered by 
a most religiously tended vine. The story of it 
is, that at the founder’s death his plans were 
mostly still unfulfilled, and that on the occasion 
of the visit of the Bishop of Lincoln the rector 
preached from the text, ‘‘ Behold and visit this 
vine,” enlarging so eloquently upon the needy 
state of the college and so appealing to the good 
bishop that his munificent endowment was the 
result ; and in gratitude the symbolic vine is held 
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trees, and beneath them, scattered throughout the 
lawns, inviting seats woo the reluctant Homer or 
perplexing Virgil to yield his secrets to the ex- 
pectant student. At the south and west the old 
city wall forms the boundary, its bastions and 
parapets and walks along the battlements remain- 
ing as in the civil wars, yet so overgrown with 
ivy that the old gray stones are almost lost in the 
world of ‘‘greenth,” and but seem to give form 
to the massive verdant barrier which towers above 
you and shuts in this paradise from all the 
world. 


in veneration. Although Fleming established 
the college to prevent the spread of Wycliffism, 
and Froude tells us the Lollards were there im- 
prisoned, a manuscript copy of Wycliffe’s Bible is 
now the richest treasure of the college. Here, 
too, John Wesley, to whom Protestantism owes 
so much, became a Fellow. 

Of All Souls’ College, the most interesting part 
is the beautiful chapel, a fine example of perpen- 
dicular architecture. Four of the windows con- 
tain the ancient stained glass ; but its chief glory 
is the singularly beautiful reredos, which was 
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walled up in 1664, and with the fine oaken roof 
was for two centuries concealed by lath and 
plaster. 

. **Magdalen (pronounced Manudlin) College,” 
said Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ is one of the most remark- 
able of our academical institutions. Its graceful 
tower catches afar off the eye of the traveler who 
comes by road from London. As he approaches 
he finds that this tower rises from an embattled 
pile, low and ir- 
regular, yet sin- 
gularly venerable, 
which, embosom- 
ed in verdure, 
overhangs the 
sluggish waters of 
the Cherwell.” 
And the beauty of 
the interior sur- 
passes, as in most 
of the other col- 
’ leges, the exterior. 
Through the gate- 
way beneath the 
Muniment ‘ower 
we enter the first 
quadrangle; in 
one corner an 
open-air pulpit 
built into the 
walls—though 
now put to no 
practical use— 
adds to the archi- 
tectural effect. 
Formerly on St. 
John _ Baptist’s 
Day was delivered 
from it a sermon 
to the congrega- 
tion assembled in 
the quadrangle, 
which was strewn 
with rushes and 
the walls decorat- 
ed with green 
boughs in com- 
memoration of the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness. Possibly the uncertain climate of 
England may have caused the modern transfer- 
ence of the sermon to the neighboring beautiful 
chapel. Every May Day morning at five o’clock 
a Latin hymn to the Holy Trinity is sung, on the 
summit of the tower, by the choir habited in 
their surplices. This custom is said to have 
been substituted for a mass anciently performed 
for the soul of King Henry VII., but is probably 
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like other May Day usages, a relic of pagan 
times. 

The college consists of four quadrangles cover- 
ing in all an area of twelve acres, while its grounds 
occupy nearly one hundred. The cloisters are 
perhaps the most beautiful in England, and open- 
ing from them, the gateway through the Founder’s 
Tower, adorned with statues, and vine-clad to the 
very summit of its graceful pinnacles, combined 
with the chapel 
and hall, backed 
by the matchless 
bell tower, makes 
an impressive 
architectural 
group. To the 
left we catch a 
glimpse of the 
“Grove,” ‘dainty 
relic of monastic 
days,” where _be- 
neath the cool 
shade of giant 
trees deer browse 
as contentedly as 
though far from 
haunt of man. 
To the right we 
enter, by a_pict- 
uresque stone 
bridge which 
spans the Cher- 
well, Magdalen’s 
famous. river- 
girdled ‘‘ Water 
Walks,” about a 
mile and a half 
in circuit, one 
stretch of which— 
a perennial monu- 
ment more im- 
perishable than 
that at Westmin- 
ster Abbey—will 
ever be known 
as ““Addison’s 
Walk.” The lofty 
overhanging arch of elms, seemingly vaulting the 
sky, the peaceful meadow on one hand, the gentle 
flow of the river on the other, may well have been 
an inspiration to him who has been the inspira- 
tion of each succeeding scholar bidden to ‘* give 
his days and nights to Addison.” 

Brasenose College derives its name from occu- 
pying the site of a brasen-hus or brewhonse, a 
rebus of which in the form of a brazen nose 
adorns the old entrance gate. The gateway 
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tower, though unfortunately altered in the sev- 
enteenth century, has been restored to its orig- 
inal form, and is one of the most beautiful in 
Oxford, and, together with the fine dome of Rad- 
cliffe Library, rising in its immediate background, 
makes a most inspiring architectural pile. Among 
the noble names enrolled upon its record is that 
of Bishop Heber, and a neighboring chestnut 
which overshadows his room is still pointed out 
as Bishop Heber’s tree. 

Corpus Christi College, founded by Bishop Fox 
in the reign of Henry VIII., was the first to pro- 
vide for classical learning by appointing profess- 
ors in the Greek and Latin languages, and there- 
by departing from the narrow plan of education 
which had previously prevailed in the university, 
and from its foundation has had great reputation 
for learning, numbering among its members many 
remarkable names, one of them being the ‘‘ judi- 
cious Hooker.” 

Christchurch College, the largest and most mag- 
nificent foundation at Oxford, owes its origin to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and in its fine library, among 
many literary and artistic treasures, preserves the 
founder’s chair. The cathedral, much older than 
the foundation, and a very interesting type of 
transition between Norman and early English 
style of architecture, is also the college chapel ; 
its spire is one of the most ancient in England. 
Leaving the chapel, at the right of the great 
quadrangle, the magnificent entrance hall, with 
its fine stone ceiling and broad and massive stair- 
case, conducts to Christchurch Hall, the grandest 
of all medivval halls in the kingdom, whose walls 
are adorned with a magnificent collection of por- 
traits of those who have been connected with the 
foundation, painted by the greatest masters of the 
time. ‘Its lofty oaken ceiling has looked down 
upon-a banquet to Henry VIII., upon dramatic 
representations seen by Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I., and here the latter monarch assembled 
the faithful remnant of his Parliament. While 
the kitchens of all the colleges are imposing apart- 
ments, that of Christchurch is especially so, and 
was the first building completed by Wolsey —a 
commentary on the earliest requirement of a stu- 
dent. In Tom Tower—so named because containing 
the bell ‘Great Tom,” which formerly belonged 
to Osney Abbey, and which in term time tolls a 
nine-o’clock curfew for closing the college gates 
—is the western entrance gateway opening into 
St. Aldate’s Street. Perhaps the memory of the 
“Meadow Walk” lingers as long in the heart of 
a graduate of Christchurch as does the college 
itself; indeed, the promenade of “Show Sun- 
day,” or the Monday ‘‘ boat procession ” in Com- 
memoration Week, must make a picture not soon 
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forgotten, especially if, in the latter, he belongs 
to the crew who is ‘‘head of the river,” and as 
such receives the homage of the skillfully tossed 
oars of the passing fifty crews or more who are 
not. Like the ‘‘ Water Walks” of Magdalen, the 
** Meadow Walk ” incloses a meadow of about the 
same extent, bordered by the Cherwell, together 
with the ‘‘ River Isis ””—the classic name given 
to this reach of the Thames. 

While the grand old colleges are more impress- 
ive in the dignified vacation silence, we miss here 
the life of the river which has no part, the on- 
coming waters ever flowing by to the everlasting 
ocean. The deserted ‘club barges,” with blinds 
drawn down, are moored to the shore, and empty 
boats well-nigh block the water way, though asingle 
shell, like a belated bird whose companions have 
all northward flown, tries its unchallenged speed 
upon the waters; and a few pleasure boats laden 
with young men and maidens dip the holiday oar 
in the sunset. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Trin- 
ity College is its fine gateway of wrought iron, 
supported by massive stone piers. Its beautiful 
chapel contains some fine specimens of the carv- 
ing of Grinling Gibbons, and the library some 
curious old glass. In 1878 Cardinal Newman 
was elected an Honorary Fellow of the college, of 
which he was a member in undergraduate days. 

St. John’s College, though ranking in founda- 
tion as named, was originally a house of Cister- 
cian monks.; and its venerable appearance is due 
to several centuries before entering the university 
fraternity. The quiet loveliness of its gardens is 
enhanced by the exquisite beauty of the garden 
front of the library, unequaled by any of the col- 
leges. From quaint old battlemented walls hang 
exquisite oriel windows of daintiest design and 
most delicate carving, while the gateway is of 
corresponding beauty. 

Jesus College rejoices in the distinction of be- 
ing the first founded by a Protestant—Dr, Hugh 
Price—in the reign of Elizabeth. Dr. Price was 
a Welshman, and many of his countrymen have 
here been educated. Its chapel is a fine example 
of late Gothic, and its library contains many 
choice books and manuscripts. 

Wadham College is remarkable as having given 
rise to the Royal Society, its first meeting being 
held in a room over the gateway. Its chapel and 
library are also fine. 

Pembroke College, the buildings of which are 
all quite modern, has had among its members 
many noted men; among them Dr. Johnson, who, 
with all his learning and genius, was obliged for 
want of means to leave without a degree. In the 
library are treasured some of his college exercises 
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and manuscript prayers, and it is adorned by his 
bust and portrait, the former by Bacon and latter 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Worcester College, though the site of an old 
institution founded in 1283, was refounded after 
a long decay in 1713. ‘The chapel has in recent 
times been gorgeously decorated in the Roman- 
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esque style, forming a com- 
plete scheme illustrative of 
the Te Deum and the Bene- 
dicte—man and nature unit- 
ing in divine worship. Keble, 
founded in memory of Rev. 
John Keble, is the latest to 
enter the university confederacy, and when time 
shall have toned its architecture will in appear- 
ance be no unworthy member of it. The interior 
decorations of the chapel in some measure follow 
the idea of the ‘‘ Christian Year.” 

A group of collegiate institutions, though not in- 
corporated in the university, have grouped them- 
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selves about it, finding in the old 
educational centre of Oxford a more 
congenial home than in the bustle of 
a commercial city. Mansfield Col- 
lege, formerly Spring Hill College of 
Birmingham, was by its trustees trans- 
ferred here, and the beautiful new 
building named for the family who 
first endowed it. It is not a college 
in the sense of the others, as its mem- 
bers are men who have already gradu- 
ated, and its professional staff limited 
to theology, under the auspices of the 
Congregational churclies. Manches- 
ter New College, London, have de- 
cided also to remove their academic 
institution, with its “‘ free faculty of 
theology,” to Oxford, and have secur- 
ed a site midway Mansfield and New 
Colleges. Lady Margaret, St. Hugh 
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and Somerville Halls were founded for 
women, in response to their appeal 
for educational opportunities equal to 
their brothers. 

The Divinity School is a noble 
room, used for conferring degrees in 
Divinity, and entered through the 
“Pig Market “—so called from the 
uses to which it was condemned in the 
davs of Henry VII. Its arched and 
elaborately groined roof cannot be sur- 
passed in England. ITere Ridley and 
Latimer were cited to appear to answer 
charges preferred against them; and 
here, in 1625, the House of Commons 
met when driven from London by the 
“plague.” ‘The windows of rich glass 
were despoiled in the time of the sixth 
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Edward, when the building was allowed to fall 
into decay, until in the civil wars it was used as a 
storehouse and armory. Toward the close of the 
seventeenth century, in its complete restoration 
by Sir Christopher Wren, another beautiful mon- 
ument of the past was rescued. The Convocation 
House hard by is the scene of the interesting 
ceremony, to the participants at least, of the an- 
nual conferring of university degrees. The Shel- 
donian Theatre, founded by Archbishop Sheldon, 
and also built by Sir Christopher Wren from a 
design suggested by the Theatre of Marcellus at 
Rome, is so ingeniously arranged that it will seat 
nearly 4,000 people, and at the annual commemo- 
ration, when filled to its utmost, presents .an ani- 
mated appearance. 

The Ashmolean Museum is the oldest in Eng- 
land, and still as an archeological museum takes 
high rank. In Anglo-Saxon relics it is specially 
rich, and contains the oldest known Egyptian 
sculpture. The Bodleian Library, the most an- 
cient part of which was founded in 1445, contains 
over 500,000 volumes, 30,000 manuscripts, and 
other rich literary treasures, to which one, on a 
suitable recommendation, can have free access, 
and the bookworm may here delve to his satis- 
faction. The reading room (Radcliffe Library) is 
an imposing library in itself. 

The beautiful Church of St. Mary the Virgin is 
not only an architectural remnant well worthy to 
take its place among the venerable halls of Ox- 
ford, but its historical and biographical associa- 
tions are of the deepest interest, illustrating the 
progress of religious thought in England for the 
past four centuries. Here John Wycliffe thun- 
dered at the abuses of his day. To the chancel 
of this church Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer were 
cited to a disputation with the Doctors of Oxford 
and Cambridge on ‘‘the presence, substance and 
sacrifice of the Sacrament,” and were again 
brought up here for trial; here also Cranmer, 
with the recovered heroism of a Peter, ‘flung 
down the burden of his shame,” and went with- 
out fear to the stake, compelling the “right 
hangl which had betrayed his heart to be first to 
suffer.” Here lies buried poor Amy Robsart— 
Countess Leicester—the young and beautiful his- 
toric heroine, for whom all lovers of Scott have a 
tear to drop. From its pulpit men of the most 
diverse character and opinions have preached, and 
here are preached the university sermons in term 
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time, and the well-known Brompton lectures 
are also delivered here. The New Examination 
Schools, built in a picturesque combination of 
the Tudor and Renaissance styles of architecture, 
are no unworthy addifion to the scholastic build- 
ings, and when time shall have somewhat softened 
their tone will drop into harmony with them. 
In August the magnificent apartments are util- 
ized for meetings of the university extension stu- 
dents, and in the spacious vestibule or upon the 
grand staircase one meets, instead of the cap and 
gown of term time, young girls with wise-looking 
notebooks under their arm, who quite predomi- 
nate over the masculine element of the same 
type, both drawn from the midland counties, and 
to whom the ‘‘extension movement ” gives an op- 
portunity to see with their own eyes an academic 
centre of learning. Nothing can exceed the de- 
light with which these young men and maidens 
accept this unique opportunity of mixing the 
grave with the sweet in this mediaval old city. 
And who shall quarrel with them if their sojourn 
here partakes more of the nature of a picnic than 
an educational conference ? To spend a month 
amid the historic associations of Oxford is a lib- 
eral education, and a little of the literature of 
history absorbed at the same time will do no 
harm ; no more will a slight infusion of the 
classics, while the recipients prevent the grass 
from growing too luxuriantly in the Oxford 
streets, and somewhat modify the arrogance of 
the few young gentlemen remaining in residence 
through the long vacation by bringing into it 
another element, though perhaps one for which 
he has the same supreme contempt as for the 
townsmen. This innovation makes the line of 
demarkation between term time and vacation a 
little less distinct than formerly, yet the old city 
develops entirely into another state of existence. 
For eight or nine months of the year Oxford is 
the university ; the remaining three or four, like 
any other country town where magistrates attend 
to the county business, farmers come to market 
and country lassies come to buy ribbons. Per- 
haps the educational advance, like all others, has 
robbed Oxford somewhat of its poetry; but that 
is the penalty ever to be paid for progress, and all 
lovers of their kind can but rejoice in the pioneer 
movement of the universities which places the cup 
of knowledge to the lips of English men and 
women to whom it has long been denied. 


LEIGH HUNT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


I HAVE heard it asserted by those who delight 
in such “‘ discoveries,” that Charles Dickens’s cre- 
ation of Harold Skimpole owed its origin to his 
intimacy with Leigh Hunt. 

Among my letters are many from Dicksns to 
Hunt. I transcribe a specimen which indicates 
an appreciation of the poet hardly compatible 
with this theory. Let the reader judge for him- 
self : 

‘48 Doucuty Strert: Friday evening. 

‘My Dear Srm: Here is the unhappy parcel which, after 
being safely booked and entered in my own mind as gone, 
has been lying on my table in the dust for 14 days. It 
contains the first four numbers of my new work, a portion 
of Oliver Twist (which you will find in two Miscellany 
volumes) and an American edition of Pickwick, which is 
curious from the singular vileness of the illustrations. 

‘Do me the favor to read Oliver and Nickleby first: of 
the latter work I have directed the publishers to send you 
all future numbers regularly ; and of the former, I will 
send you more anon, if it interest you—an old stager—suf- 
ficiently. 

“You are an old stager in works, but a young one in 
faith—faith in all beautiful and excellent things. If you 
can only find it in that green heart of yours to tell me one 
of these days that you have met, in wading through the 
accompanying trifles, with anything that felt like a vibra- 
tion of the old chord you have touched so often and 
sounded so well, you will confer the truest gratification 
on your faithful friend, Cuar_es DIcKENS.” 

‘Leigh Hunt, Esq., &c., &c.” 


That Hunt felt the pinch of poverty, and felt 
it very severely, cannot be denied. With an in- 
creasing family to support by the uncertain labors 
of the pen, and with health very far from robust, 
it was not extraordinary that his two years’ con- 
finement in prison, together with the enforcement 
of so heavy a fine (the fine was in reality £1,000, 
of which, I believe, his brother John was to pay 
half), should have so crippled his resources that 
the struggle to provide for the wants of wife and 
children was at times cruelly severe. But I can- 
not forbear quoting a few lines written by him to 
Trelawny which lie before me, and which I think 
of interest because they indicate that there was a 
time when he could afford to refuse, and did re- 
fuse in terms of gratitude, pecuniary assistance. 
lam entirely in ignorance of the circumstances, 
but I give the scrap, which reads pleasantly 
enough. It is dated July 14th, 1823: 


“My Dear Tretawny: Thanks, many thanks, for your 
Lind offer, which Mary was too good-natured to conceal 
fron me. But I cannot accept it. No, I will take money 
where I feel it is in justice due to me, but I will noé take it 
from a generous man who has already but too little to 
spare. You-will therefore not think of sending it from 
Leghorn, as it will only put me to the trouble of sending 


it you back again to Greece, and deprive you of so much 
ready money the longer. 

‘“* Again, however, and again I thank you for the refresh- 
ment you have afforded my heart; you have done mea 
real service at all events. God bless you. 

“ Your affectionate friend, Leicu Hunt.” 


The following letter from Dickens to Hunt 
takes us behind the scenes a little, giving some 
insight into the modus operandi of that labora- 
tory, so to speak, whence issued so many happy 
results. 

“Tavistock House, Friday, Fourth May,.1855. 

‘““My Dear Hunt: I have been so constantly engaged 
and occupied since I came home from Paris, that I have 
never (as you know) got to your teapot, though I have 
very often (as you don’t know) paved the road to Ham- 
mersmith with good intentions. 

‘Tam now, to boot, in the wandering—unsettled—rest- 
less—uncontrollable [sic] state of being about to begin a 
new book. At such a time Iam as infirm of purpose as 
Macbeth, as errant as Mad Tom, and as rugged as Timon. 
I sit down to work, do nothing, get up and walk a dozen 
miles, come back and sit down again next day, again do 
nothing and get up, go down a railroad, find a place where 
I resolve to stay for a month, come home next morning, 
go strolling about for hours and hours, reject all engage- 
ments to have my time to myself, get tired of myself, 
and yet can’t come out of myself to be pleasant to any- 


“body else. 


“In which disjointed state Iam afraid to trust myself 
to the chance of verbally thanking you for the delightful 
volume you have sent me, within so short an interval after 
its receipt as may save me from the suspicion of having 
neglected it. 

‘Therefore, I write to thank you for it—to assure you 
that, even in my unlaid-Ghost-like plight, I have renewed 
with the utmost pleasure my acquaintance with those old 
friends. “Faithfully yours, CuaruEs Dickens.” 


Here is a short letter from Thackeray when 
in a convivial frame of mind, referring to a 
coming year, and containing an invitation to 
dinner : 

“3 January, 1847. 

‘““My Dear Hunt: I have not only not had time to 
thank you for the ‘Jar of Honey,’ but I have not even 
tasted any of it—nor of Tennyson’s Medley—having 
been so consumedly occupied with business, and with 
Jollification subsequently, in these latter days. 

‘*We have had supper parties, singing parties, dinner 
parties, headaches, rather, in the morning, &c. But the 
week must not pass over without saying Hail to Leigh 
Hunt! 

‘“Last week we were to have met at the Procters’, but I 
forgot, and you were ill. Can we not meet anywhere this 
week? For instance, to-morrow at five, there will be two 
woodcocks, presented by Mr. J. O’Connell, and you shall 
have a bit or not as you like, and with or without an an- 
swer. 

‘“*My dear Hunt, I wish you an H.N.Y. 

‘* Yours ever, W. M. THackeray.” 
— Cornhill. 
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‘© * WHEN, AT HER COAXIN’, HE READ IT OUT LOUD, I DON’T KNOW WHICH WAS THE 
PROUDER OF THAT BOY, MISTER—HER OR ME.’” 


CROWDED OUT. 


By Mrs. NorA-MARBLE. 


* LITERATOOR !” 
brought over the old man’s face as the gaunt 
white horse jogged on its way to the station. 
“So you be one of them literatoor fellows, eh ? 
Well, well !” and the speaker cyed the compla- 
cent, prosperous-looking man by his side, with a 


curious mingling of admiration and pity strange. 


to see. ‘I never hears that word,” he went on, 
sadly, ‘but I thinks of our Allen—Allen Day, sir, 
the likeliest young feller airy country town ever 
turned out. You never heerd onto him? No, 
Ireckon not; but you would hey, mister, if the 
dear soul hed hed half a chance; but he were 
crowded out, you see—crowded clar out into an- 
other spheer.” 

The speaker’s hands twitched nervously upon 
the reins which lay idly in his lap, and the work- 
ing of his seamed, homely old face betrayed the 
tears which lay unshed beneath his sandy-lashed 
eyelids. 

“You'd like to know,” after a pause, ‘ how 
our Allen were crowded out? I say our Allen, 
‘cause I worked in the field with his father long 
afore ever he was born, and when I hed hed 
hopes, in fact, of winnin’ Patty Higgins, his 
mother, fer myself. Yes,” shyly, flicking a fly 
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off the horse’s back, ‘‘ I hed hopes that way onct, 
sir; but Amasa Day, a likelier feller’n me—and 
who'd a-gone through college if he hadn’t been 
expelled for some prank or ’nother—was lookin’ 
that way hisself, consequently I stood no airthly 
chance of winnin’, even if I hed entered the race. 
So Amasa and Patty was married, and him and 
her, nor nobody else, cver guessed how cut up I 
was over the matter. It weren’t but a few years, 
howsomever, afore Amasa died and left Patty a 
widder with one. son, delekit like his father, and 
given like him to dreamin’ over books and sich, 
so out of friendship’s sake I took the managin’ 
of the Day farm, that was considerably run down 
and purty well mor’gidged to boot.” 

An expression upon his companion’s face made 
him pause. 

“No,” sadly; ‘* you aire mistaken in your cal- 
kerlations, mister—you aire indeed. No; Patty 
somehow hed growed clar out of my reach, and 
I would no more hey asked her to yoke herself 
to a clodhopper like me then—then—a shanghie 
would think of matin’ with a doyve—not a bit 
more, sir, not a bit more. But that didn’t hin- 
der me from dedicatin’ my life to her service and 
the boy’s, so I worked airly and late without any 
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hope or thought of reward, feelin’ myself well 
paid when the boy come home from school look- 
in’ so gentle and speakin’ so refined and scholar- 
like. 

‘‘ Well, Allen weren’t more than nineteen afore 
he took a sitivation in a bookstore up in the 
great city. That jest suited him, you see, and 
his letters to Patty and me was as full of poetry 
as—as life is full of sorrer and disappointment, 
sir, jest as full. Yes, that boy.was a born poet, 
if there ever was one, and he only wanted half a 
chance to—— But,” he broke off, a little bit- 
terly, ‘‘it were intended from the beginnin’, no 
doubt, that Allen were to be crowded out—fore- 
ordained, as it were, sir, you know — foreor- 
dained.” 

His companion making no reply, the old man, 
after a longer pause than usual, resumed : 

‘‘For some cause or “nother Allen’s employer 
failed, and there he was without a sitivation. 
He was hopeful, though, and writ as how he was 
expectin’ to git into one every day. He had lots 
of promises, sir, lots! It were astonishin’ how 
many were ready to give him a place as soon as 
airy openin’ offered, and right proud was Patty 
and me that our boy stood so high up in the great 
city. ‘ 
“A month, then two, well-nigh three, went by, 
and it was hopin’ and sendin’ him money to git 
along on while a-waitin’ for them aire promised 
‘openin’s’ till Patty and me were despairin’. 
The crops, too, turned out bad that season, and 
at last we writ fer Allen to come home, thinkin’, 
contrariwise to him, that them openin’s would be 
held for him, wherever he might be. 

«‘Thin and deliketer than ever he apeared 
when he did come home, and it weren’t long afore 
Patty drawed out of him how as he had been livin’ 
on one meal a day; me and her not calkerlatin’, 
you see, sir, onto advertisin’ and other city ex- 
penses when we sent him the little we could spare. 
No wonder he looked run down, and from that 
hour Patty and me looked onto the city as a great 
monster what had to be fed daily with strugglin’ 
innocent lads from the country. 

“Then it weren’t long afore we were staggerin’ 
under another mor’gidge. Winter was a-comin’ 
on, too, and Patty was a-grievin’ over Allen’s 
shabby overcoat, and wonderin’ how she was goin’ 
to get him a new one. Me and her didn’t keer 
for fine clothes for ourselves, mister, but Allen 
was our pride, and it was hard to see him wantin’ 
for anything that a gentleman ought to have. .As 
for me,” he added, glancing from the well-ap- 
pointed person of his companion to his own cuff- 
less wrists, and with a slight motion toward his 
collarless and cravatless throat—‘‘as for me, I 
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never hev lived in the city, you know, and con- 
sequentially hev had no use fer its superfluities, 
sir ; none whatever.” 

Involuntarily the listener’s soft white hand fell 
upon the rough labor-worn one of the other, as if 
in tribute to his simplicity and honest, humble 
nature. 

“‘Thankee, sir,” said the old man, gently, 
partly divining his companion’s thoughts — 
‘‘thankee, sir. 

“‘Well,” resuming, ‘‘ Allen had been used to 
shuttin’ hisself up every day alone for hours, and 
onct, when Patty had been worryin’ over things, 
he says, says he, ‘I haven’t been idle all this 
time, mother. Wait awhile longer and I may be 
able to change all these things for you.’ It weren’t 
long after that afore Patty came to me one day 
with great tears rollin’ down her cheeks, yet with 
smiles a-strugglin’ through like—like a blade 0’ 
grass a-peepin’ from under the snow. 

‘* < Silas,’ says she, ‘ Allen is writin’ a tale all in 
verse ;’ then she looked at me reproachful, ’cause 
I didn’t fall into a apoplectic fit to onct. 

“*A tale,’ says I, ‘in verse ? for all the world 
as if she hed said the buckwheat was out, or the 
pertaters gone to seed. 

««« Yes,’ says she, defiant like, ‘a poem after 
the style of Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King.” ’ 

“© ««*Tdols of the King,”’ says 1; ‘somethin.’ 
Scriptural, then, I take it.’ 

“You see, sir,” humbly explained the old man, 
“‘T didn’t know as much about literatoor in them 
days as I do now. Since then I’ve read some 
mighty purty verses by that same Tennyson, and 
I calkerlate onto ’em doin’ me more good then 
airy hymn into airy hymn book I ever see. There 
was one,” he ruminated, ‘ called ‘ Dora,’ all about 
a meek and patient maiden whose heart yearned 
toward William, who loved and married another ; 
and one, what ennymost broke my heart, about 
Enoch and Annie and Philip. ‘ Not to tell her,’ ” 
he quoted, brokenly; ‘ ‘never to let her know.’ 
Poor Enoch !” 

The listener understood fully all that was pass- 
ing in the heart of the simple, tender being be- 
side him, and again did his hand fall in a sympa- 
thetic pressure upon the toil-hardened one of the 
other. 

“And so,” with a sad smile, ‘‘ Patty was the 
happiest woman on the planet, when Allen, all 
blushin’ and hesitatin’, told us the poem was 
done, and when, at her coaxin’, he read it out 
loud, I don’t know. which was the prouder of 
that boy, mister—her or me ; I railly don’t. Afore 
he was through we was both a-sobbin’ as though 
our hearts would break, the poem was that true 
and simple and affectin’; a tale of simple lives 
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like our own, a-hopin’ and lookin’ for better days, 
as we hed been doin’ for so long. Me and Patty 
said never a word when it was done, and Allen 
set pale and quiet, as though lookin’ at something 
we couldn’t see, with great beads of perspiration 
a-glisten’n’ like dew agin the purple shadders un- 
der his eyes. There weren’t no need of words, 
sir; our smiles and tears had said enough, and 
Allen was satisfied. 

“The next day the precious poem was mailed 
toa magazine up in the city, and Patty and me 
fell at once to speculatin’ what sech a touchin’ 
piece of writin’ would bring to the author ; she 
reckonin’ onto its liftin’ the mor’gidges, tellin’ 
me over and over agin how much Mr. Tennyson 
got fer a poem not half so long or affectin’, and 
what a Mr. Longfeller got fer just four lines, and 
what some folks got fer allowin’ their names to 
goasa recommend to soaps and medicines, and 
sich, till I begun to think our Allen’s pen might 
prove an Aladdin lamp. A twist o’ the wrist, a 
scratch of a pen, and down would pour the dollars. 

“Allen never mentioned the poem no more, 
but went about nervous and pale-lookin, ’specially 
when I went out fer the mail. None of us, mis- 
ter, ever laid our heads onto the piller without 
sayin’, ‘ To-morrow—we'll hear to-morrow.’ In 
that way a month, then two, well-nigh three, 
had passed, and still it was ‘To-morrow,’ and 
Allen had growed almost to a shadder. Which- 
ever way we looked trouble stared us in the face ; 
‘and the reapers reaped, and the sun fell,’ ” quoted 
the old man, “‘ ‘and all the land was dark.’ 

“Then one day, one happy day, there came a 
letter from that magazine, and the way I did put 
off home with it, mister, was astonishin’, I assure 
you it was. 

“My cheery whistle had warned Allen, and 
there he stood in the doorway a-palin’ and 
flushin’ like—like a boy up fer ’szamination. 
Without a word he took the letter, and, turning 
into his own room, locked the door. Pretty soon 
he came out agin, and we knew by the sparkle in 
his eye and the color in his cheeks that—that—” 

“The poem had been accepted !” interrupted 
his companion, with a glad thrill in his voice. 

“Yes, sir, that was the word, ‘Accepted, and 
will appear shortly.” The shortness of it disap- 
pointed Patty purty considerable, but the word 
‘shortly ’ pacified her somewhat ; and so, woman- 
like,” with a sad smile, ‘ she was a-hagglin’ for an 
overcoat the very next day with the village tailor. 
‘A Christmas present,’ says she, ‘for my son, my 
poet.” Natural like in a mother, I reckon, sir ; 
though that word did set the loungers in the shop 
to sneerin’ and a-nudgin’ of one another. It were 
singular,” reflected the old man, ‘ what little 
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stock the coarsegrained folks around took in our 
gentle Allen. ‘It’s human natur,’ Patty always 
said when I felt hurt over it; and railly, mister, 
I do believe the dear soul felt mighty set up on 
account of them very sneers and nudgin’s; I do, 
indeed.” 

‘She had need to be,” quietly said the listener ; 
upon which, with some bewilderment, the old 
man continued : 

“So November passed, and December sot in, 
cold and stormy, but nothin’ more was heard from 
that editor. Week after week went by, and no 
money nor no printin’ come to gladden our eyes. 

“Tt ain’t fair,’ says Patty to me more than 
onct—‘ it ain’t fair to shut a body’s brains up that 
way, it jest ain’t’—to which I agreed, mister,” 
deprecatingly, ‘‘not knowin’, you see, so much 
about literatoor and literatoor ways in them days 
as I do now.” 

Reminiscences of Enoch and Annie and Philip 
seemed to arise in the narrator’s mind at that 
wanlike word “literatoor,” but the station loom- 
ing up in the distance seemed to cut his reverie 
short. 

‘‘ Well, sir, Christmas was nigh onto us, and I 
hed about concluded to run up to town and ask 
that editor what he meant by treatin’ our boy in 
that way, but Patty kind of hoped it would come 
out fer New Year, seein’ as how she reckoned onto 
that poem doin’ more good than airy ten ser- 
monts. 

«« « Ef nothin’ comes by that time,’ says I, ‘ I'll 
—l’ll——’_ You see, mister,” he broke off, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘I hed about give over prayin’ by now, 
and was feelin’ purty much like a chained ele- 
phant who sees her little one tortured before her 
very eyes, and I But mebbe,” with a piti- 
ful glance at his companion’s face, ‘‘ seein’ as how 
you are in literatoor yourself, mebbe you can un- 
derstand, sir, just how I felt.” 

The expression upon his companion’s face re- 
assuring him upon that point, the old man con- 
tinued : 

«Well, New Year’s Day dawned most bitter 
cold, and what was wuss, the day a quarter’s in- 
terest fell due on the mor’gidge. 

«e*The agent won’t come out sech a day as 
this,’ cheerfully says Patty, ‘and mebbe by to- 
morrow ’ She didn’t go no further, for she 
see Allen’s haggard eyes fixed on her with a 
pleadin’ expression most hard to bear.” 

‘©* Never mind,’” says I, makin’ ready to go 
fer the mail ; ‘somethin’ tells me I’m not coming 
back to-day empty-handed. A happy year is 
dawnin’ most like for us all, but more specially 
for our Allen ;? and out I went, hopin’ it would 
prove as I said. 
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«Well, mister, fa7& about happiness! I wish 
you could have seen into my heart when I turned 
back home with a big envelope directed in a first- 
rate hand to our boy, and bearin’ in print, in one 
corner, the name of that aire magazine. It was 
full of bank notes, to be sure, and the way I 
did shout ‘Ilappy New Year!’ to every man, 
woman and child on the way was a caution, I as- 
sure you. 

“‘ Allen hed dropped down beside his little 
writin’ table that day when I went out, and, as 
though to save hisself from disappointment, set 
there still, not glancin’ onct out of the winder. 
Through the settin’ room I rushed, a-wavin’ the 
precious envelope that Patty might sec it, then 
into the room where Allen set all of a tremble. 

“€God bless you, Allen !’ says I, layin’ the big 
envelope down in front of him; ‘God bless you, 
my boy!’ Then, without waitin’ fer an answer, 
I left the room, closin’ the door softly behind me. 

‘* Patty’s head was bowed onto the kitchen 
table, sob after sob a-shakin’ of her slender frame. 
Fer myself, mister, I couldn’t settle to nothin’ 
jist then, so I walked up and down the floor, ex- 
pectin’ every minute to see him come out happy 
and smilin’, as he had done onct afore. 

“«¢ Tfe’ll be as chipper as a bird arter this,’ cays 
I to Patty, who had dried her eyes and was gaz- 
ing at me with an air of pride. ‘ Nothin’ can 
keep our poet from soarin’ now—nothin’.’ 

“In this way five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, 
and yet no sign from Allen. 

“©*T can wait no longer,’ says Patty, that look 
of pride dyin’ out of her eyes. ‘I must know, 
Silas—I must know! and with that she turned 
the knob and went in. 
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«<* Allen ?’ says she, gently ; «Allen !’ 

“He was settin’ just as I left him, mister— 
hadn’t stirred *parently after openin’ of the en- 
velope, his head resting on the back of the chair 
and one hand holdin’ a bit of paper which lay 
atop of a mass of writin’ that looked mighty like 
Allen’s own. 

“Patty, with a queer look into her eyes, picked 
up and read that slip of paper out loud. 

««« We regret,’ says she, in a voice strained and 
unnatural—‘ we regret the necessity of returning 
inclosed MS.—and after acceptance—but the poem 
has unfortunately been crowded out.’ ” 

“Crowded out!’ repeated the listener, with 
visible emotion ; ‘crowded out !” 

‘‘Ay, sir,” his voice breaking into a sob, 
“them were the very words—the very words that 
broke our Allen’s heart—that patient, trustin’ 
heart.” 

“*And his mother ?” presently said the listener, 
as in silence the wagon drew up to the station— 
“how did she bear it ?” 

“* Patty ’—how tenderly the name fell from the 
pain-drawn lips—‘‘ Patty looked from that slip 
of paper into her son’s dead face, and says she, 
with the smile of one whose mind hed gone glim- 
merin’, ‘ They didn’t mean to crowd him into an- 
other world, Silas—oh, they never meant to do 
that ’—and so she was, as you may say, sir, 
spared the hurt, for memory went ont at that 
instant. 

‘* But to-day,” he added, reverently uncovering 
his scant gray locks, as did the man of letters be- 
side him—‘‘ but to-day, and for many days, I am 
rejoiced to say, Patty and her son have been to- 
gether up yonder.” 


TRAP; 


bY Davip Ker. 


THE first gleam of dawn was just peering above 
the endless treetops of one of the great equatorial 
forests of Western Africa, when a tall, gaunt, 
sinewy Ashantee came worming his way through 
the black, bristling mass of thickets with a silent 
agility of movement and a keen, watchful glance 
around him at every step which would have 
showed him to be a veteran hunter even without 
the confirmatory testimony of the long, heavy- 
stocked gun that was slung across his bare shoul- 
ders, and the huge broad-bladed hunting knife 
which hung by his side in a leopard-skin sash— 
almost the only article of clothing that he ap- 
peared to possess. 


Anyone who had happened to see this man 
passing would probably have been very much 
puzzled to imagine what he could possibly want 
with the large basket, or, rather, cage, of wicker- 
work that was hanging at his back, which must 
have been greatly in his way while forcing a pas- 
sage for himself through the matted boughs and 
spiky thorns around him. But Jiyo (for so the 
Ashantee hunter was named) evidently attached, 
for some reason of his own, great importance to 
this queer appendage ; for, every now and then, 
after some harder struggle than usual with the 
tangled branches and wirelike cordage of inter- 
twined creepers through which he was fighting 
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his way, the black forester put his hand quickly 
behind him, as if to assure himself that the mys- 
terious “‘ basket cage ” was still safe and secure in 
its place. 

In the constant wars of that wild region this 
man’s courage and coolness had more than once 
saved him from apparently certain destruction. 
But the errand upon which he was bound just 
then was the most perilous of all; and his cau- 
tious advance, the noiselessness of his step and 
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to do; but as he’s not here I must manage it the 
best way I can by myself.” 

Now, the job which the Ashantee thought that 
his brother would have enjoyed so much, and 
which he so greatly regretted that the latter had 
missed, was to enter the den of a West African 
leopard (the fiercest and cruelest beast in the 
whole continent), and to carry off her cubs ! 

The traveling agent of a German Natural His- 
tory Association, who had established himself for 
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his quick, vigilant glances to right and left were 
by no means unnecessary precautions, for he had 
in hand an undertaking in which the chances 
Were ten to one against his succeeding, while any- 
thing short of success meant absolutely certain 
death, 

“Tt’s unlucky that my brother Mateh happens 
to be away from home just now,” muttered the 
daring hunter to himself as he crept onward. 
“Ile would have been just the man for such a 
job as this, and it’s just what he would have liked 


the time being at one of the ports of the Gold 
Coast, had recently offered a large reward to any- 
one who would bring him two live leopard cubs 
of the best breed ; and Jiyo—who, as the best 
hunter of his district, knew the whole forest by 
heart, and could tell where to lay his hands upon 
precisely two such specimens as wero wanted— 
thought that he might just as well earn that re- 
ward as not, and was now on his way to do so. 
Up to the appearance of the first gleam of day- 
break in the sky our hero had gone forward in 
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one direction as straight and unswervingly as if 
he had been following a beaten road, though the 
only paths in this trackless wilderness of leaves 
were those which the constant passing and re- 
pissing of the ‘‘big game” had broken through 
the heart of the bush, while the gloomy shadow 
of the overarching trees—which even at noonday 
toned down the burning African sunshine to a 
dim and cheerless twilight—now made everything 
around him as black as the darkest midnight. 

But all of a sudden the practiced hunter turned 
sharply away to the right, and followed this new 
direction undeviatingly, though with even greater 
caution than before, till he reached the foot of 
a low, bare, rocky bluff that rose like an island 
out of the encircling sea of dark treetops. 

A few moments later he stood before the mouth 
of a small, gloomy cavern, or, rather, cleft, from 
which issued a rank, fetid odor, which told him 
that he had found the leopard’s den. 

Here Jiyo halted, and uttered a marvelously 
perfect imitation of the bleating of a goat, feel- 
ing certain that, if she were at home, the mother 
leopard (for the father had already fallen by his 
hand) would rush out at once in quest of her fa- 
vorite prey. But, several minutes having elapsed 
without any sign of her, the practiced woodsman 
knew that the coast was clear, and went boldly 
forward into the den. 

It was not by any means an easy place to get 
into, for Lady Leopard, being much too aristo- 
cratic to confine herself to one apartment, had 
both a bedroom and a parlor; and although the 
outer cave was quite high enough to let the Ashan- 
tee stand upright in it, the entrance of the inner 
one was so low and narrow that he could barely 
squeeze himself through it upon his hands and 
knees. 

In he got at last, however; and there, sure 
enough, were the two precious cubs which he had 
periled his life to obtain. 

Queer little fuzzy-haired things they were, 
beautifully spotted and marked, with broad flat 
paws and disproportionately large heads, frolick- 
ing about like kittens, and tumbling down every 
moment in their awkward attempts to leap over 
each other’s backs. 

They showed neither fear nor anger at the 
hunter’s intrusion, and went up to him familiarly 
enough ; but when he suddenly seized and thrust 
them into his flat basket cage they began to realize 
the situation, and broke into a succession of 
shrill, angry squalls, not unlike the cries of a 
fretful infant. 

Then, all at once, their outcries were answered 
in the distance by a sound which no man who has 
once heard it can ever forget—the harsh, snarling, 
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horrible yell of an enraged leopard. The mother 
was coming to take vengeance upon the kidnap- 
per of her children ! 

Jiyo sprang wildly toward the entrance of the 
den, but it was too late. Through the blackness 
of the outer cavern he could already see the glare 
of the fiery eyes of the avenger ; and in that cay- 
ern lay his trusty gun, which he had thrown aside 
lest it should impede him in his struggle through 
the narrower passage within. 

There was but one thing left to do, and the 
desperate man did it. He seized with both hands 
a huge fragment of fallen rock that lay close to 
the inner entrance, and, with a mighty effort 
(into which he threw the whole strength of his 
powerful frame) forced it right into the hole, 
which it completely blocked ! 

For the moment, then, our hero was safe; but, 
to all appearance, he had only exchanged an im- 
mediate death for one less speedy but not a whit 
less certain. ‘There was no way of escape from 
this underground prison, except the one which 
was blocked by the furious leopard. That she 
would remain at her post as long as her strength 
and life lasted he knew only too well; and he 
needed no one to tell him that, in a trial of sheer 
endurance, his savage besieger could go without 
food far longer than he, tough and hardy though 
he was. 

But it soon became evident that the fierce beast 
was far too impatient to await the slow though 
sure operation of famine. She threw herself with 
all her might against the obstructing stone, and, 
had not the narrowness of the passage kept her 
from bringing her full strength to bear, Jiyo 
would have been a dead man. Even as it was the 
block soon began to shake, and the brave Ashan- 
tee was compelled to press his brawny shoulder 
against it with all his force in order to keep it in 
its place. 

And now commenced a terrific struggle, for 
life and death. Roused to frenzy by the con- 
tinued cries of her young, the maddened monster 
exerted herself with such furious energy that 
even the frantic struggles of the powerful Ashan- 
tee could not make head against it. With a thrill 
of inconceivable horror the doomed man felt the 
protecting stone giving way inch by inch, while 
the leopard’s hot, foul breath steamed upon his 
face through the widening gap, and he heard its 
growl of savage triumph close to his ear. 

But just when all seemed over with the daring 
hunter, and he, giving himself up for lost, was 
drawing his long knife for the death struggle, 
there came a sudden trample of hurrying feet 
outside—the sharp report of a gun—a_ fierce 
snarling cry—a sound of scuffling and heavy 
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blows—a hoarse, choking, bubbling growl—and 
then, after a short pause of dead silence, the 
ring of a Auman voice uttering a lusty shout of 
triumph ! 

Help had come to the bold Ashantee in his 
sorest need, just when he least expected it. His 
younger brother Mateh—who was almost as skill- 
ful a hunter as himself—had returned home un- 
expectedly on the previous night, and, having 
learned from Jiyo’s wife what her husband was 
about, had followed the latter’s trail like a blood- 
hound, and had finally come upon the scene of 
action just in time to save his brother’s life, by 
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disabling the infuriated leopardess with one shot 
from his unerring musket, and then dispatching 
her with his formidable hunting knife. 

But when the fight was ended, and (the pro- 
tecting rock having been rolled away) the ad- 
venturous cub hunter crawled forth from his 
terrible prison with his hard-won prizes, even the 
iron-nerved Mateh started at the sight of him as 
if he had seen a ghost. So fearfully altered was 
Jiyo’s face by the strain of that awful ordeal 
that his own brother could hardly recognize him; 
and his jet-black hair was now white as snow, and 
thus it remained ever after. 


CANAL-BOAT ‘LIFE, AND THE COAL TRAFFIC. 


By THOMAS MuRPHY. 


STANDING on the extreme end of Pier No. %, 
at an elevation of fifty feet above the water, in 
the midst of the coal docks of Jersey City, a 
magnificent view is obtained of the North River, 
as well as of the busiest and most imposing por- 
tion of the city of New York. 

Stretching inland, as far as the eye can reach, 
is a glorious sheet of water resembling a lake, in- 
closed apparently on every side by wooded hills, 
which rise with a gentle, undulating, receding 
slope from its glassy surface, now glistening in 
the golden light of the early dawn. Opposite 
are the outlines of the great city, an ill-defined, 
shapeless mass of buildings, the dull and monot- 
onous uniformity of which is relieved here and 
there by some colossal pile, gilded dome, taper- 
ing church spire or cloud-capped tower which 
springs up sharply against the summer sky. As 
the eye slowly wanders down along that populous 
left bank of the river, momentarily resting upon 
some object of surpassing interest, many build- 
ings of note are visible, and may be easily recog- 
nized : the gigantic pillars of Brooklyn Bridge, 
the City Hall, the Zimes Building, the lofty 
World cupola, the Post Office, Equitable Build- 
ing, old St. Paul’s and Trinity churches, the 
Washington Building and several other imposing 
and picturesque edifices are to be readily distin- 
guished. A panorama of the docks is also af- 
forded, with the huge ocean-going steamers—levi- 
athans, the building or handling of which a quar- 
ter of a century ago would have been regarded 
as an impossibility. Anchored in midstream is 
a stately war ship of the new White Squadron. 
Merchantmen, with their lofty masts, symmetrical 
crossyards and bewildering profusion of ropes and 
cordage, gracefully repose on the placid waters ; 


whilst yachts, pleasure boats, steam launches, 
fishing craft, and almost every other species of 
marine invention, establish the Empire City’s 
claim to a foremost place among the great sea- 
ports of the world. 

Turning from the harbor, and from the seduc- 
tive glimpses of the far-away ocean, and looking 
back toward Jersey City Heights, a different and 
less inviting prospect greets the eye. A piece of 
land, almost square, containing about two hun- 
dred acres, dull, flat, uninteresting, destitute of 
trees or vegetation of any kind—the immense 
depot, in fact, for the plant employed in convey- 
ing to New York the coals required for her count- 
less furnaces—is outspread in all its ugliness. 
Here, every day throughout the year, a strange 
and unique sight may be seen. Thousands of 
wagons are drawn up in parallel lines, and each 
full to overflowing with that precious black com- 
bustible without which a nation can never be 
great, rich or powerful. This grimy and grew- 
some region, extending from the Hoboken Canal 
to Pavonia Avenue, and from the North River to 
Provost Street, contains a series of docks, num- 
bered respectively 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, into which the 
vast output of the coal fields of Pennsylvania is 
unceasingly poured, thence to be shipped to all 
parts of the United States in schooners, barges 
and canal boats specially constructed with a view 
to this particular traffic. Some of the schooners 
are really splendid vessels — four-masters, with 
long, deep, broad hulls, indicating great carrying 
capacity ; and in combination with their remark- 
able strength and solidity a degree of trimness 
and smartness is perceptible well calculated to 
convince the beholder that, while for them the 
fiercest storms have no terrors, they are equally 
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; : A their constructors. With 

Saeed ; their big black hulls and 
three short, stumpy 
sticks, which cannot pos- 
sibly be useful and are 
far from ornamental, they 
look like monstrous ma- 
rine bogies. I have often 
stood upon the dock and 
watched these unwieldy 
gluttons as they swallow- 
ed some 3,600 tons of coal 
each, without difficulty, in 
- « meal lasting some four 
- hours. Not only skillful 
‘but exceedingly adroit 
must be the caterers who 
in so short a*time can supply such a quantity of 
food for fire. 

The rich coal corporations have an admirable 
elevated railway system some fifty fect above the 
water. The ships are moored directly under- 
neath. From the roadway or platform to the 
hold a large tunnel extends, which for all practi- 
cal purposes is similar to the hopper of a mill. 
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secure und comfortable when moored in the slug- 
gish waters of a Hoboken dock. Others of the 
ileet are so big, so awkward, so ancient and ante- 
diluvian in appearance, that one would think they 
were modeled on the lines of Noah’s 

Ark, and that the mere capability 

of keeping afloat, of helplessly wab- . 
bling about like a jellyfish, was the 
sole idea present to the mind of 
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The trucks or 
wagons, each carry- 
ing from thirty to 
forty tons of coal, 
are brought along. 
As soon as the first 
one comes over the 
mouth of the tun- 
nel a few bolts are 
quickly withdrawn, 
the bottom—which 
is made to open in 
the centre—falls 
down and outward, 
and, with a dense 
cloud of black dust, 
a rush and a roar, 
the contents descend 
in an avalanche to 
the hold of the ves- 
sel, some sixty feet 
below. The empty 
wagon having been 
closed, is forced 
ahead ;. those com- 
ing after are each in 
turn unloaded in the 
same expeditious 

ay. A train of fifty 
or sixty wagons 13 
emptied, and sent 
back to the pits for 
another load, literal- 
ly ‘* while yon wait.” 


THE CANALLER’S DAUGHTER. 


My object is not so much to describe the means yields, and any temporary cessation of which 
by avhich capital and science distribute the utili- would completely paralyze the industrial world, 
tarian product which the earth so plentifully as to briefly depict the everyday or home life of 
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a very numerous and worthy class of people who 
from year to year are engaged in the transporta- 
tion of coal, sometimes traveling thousands of 
miles in pursuit of their peculiar calling. 

A visit to the coal docks of Jersey City will 
give some idea of the enormous number of men, 
women and children whose home is a canal boat, 
and who never leave it unless to buy provisions 
or to deliver the cargo to the consignees ; who 
may be regarded, in a sense, as amphibious, as 
they are born on the water, live on the water, 
marry on the water, and wind up their somewhat 
tame and uneventful careers by dying on the 
water—although in no case are their bodies con- 
signed to the element to which during life they 
cling with such persistency. Of a house, with its 
cool, comfortable parlors, light, airy, well-venti- 
lated bedrooms, cozy kitchen and spacious gar- 
den, they know nothing. They have merely 
heard and read of such things, and from the 
deck of the canal boat, as she is slowly dragged 
through placid water ways, they catch occasional 
glimpses of real, stationary houses, with terraces 
and fountains and blooming gardens, of which 
their own few sickly plants, set out in dilapidated 
flowerpots and cracked teacups, constitute a poor 
imitation. ; 

It is not, however, to be imagined that a canal 
boat, although obviously less commodious and 
convenient than a house, is altogether an unpleas- 
ant place of residence. No doubt everything is 
on asmall and rather crowded scale, but order, 
regularity, cleanliness, and, above all, the healthy 
surroundings of the life one is constrained to 
lead, atone for the disadvantages. 

Take the Bounding Bessie asa type of her class. 
Her length is 96 feet ; depth, 94 feet ; width, 18 
feet. Three-fourths of her length is simply a 
huge coal bunker, in which about 300 tons of that 
commodity are stored. The remaining portion 
is occupied by the living quarters—the cabin and 
sleeping apartments. There is a cozy little room, 
scrupulously neat and clean, in which the family, 
consisting of four or five members, gather at meal- 
times ; a dollhouse kitchen, with bright utensils ; 
then a concealed spring is touched, and lo! a bed 
is magically brought to view, the very sight of 
whose snowy pillows invites to slumber. Behind 
mysterious partitions are unsuspected nooks and 
crannies, all of which are utilized with mathemat- 
ical economy of space for the general accommo- 
dation. Then there is a house for the dog, from 
which he fiercely emerges to snarl or bark at all 
intruders ; and a stable for the pair of vicious old 
mules whose teeth and heels are always ready to 
greet friend and foe alike. A clothesline can 
be rigged up at 2 moment’s notice to dry the fam- 
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ily washing. In fact, all that pertains to a house 
on land may be found in the floating domicile, 
in a concentrated form. 

What queer and fanciful names are bestowed 
by the owners on these huge, lumbering hulks, 
which move with the tantalizing deliberation of a 
shail, and ludicrously fail to fulfill the idea which 
their cognomens suggest! Unless convinced by 
actual observation, one would be inclined to think 
that the Bounding Bessie derived her name from 
the peculiarly light, airy and fantastic manner in 
which she navigated the deep-blue waters of the 
Sound. Not at all! A more clumsy, cumbrous, 
ungainly piece of marine architecture it would be 
difficult to find than poor Bessie. There is not 
a bound, a hop or a skip in her whole composi- 
tion. Her movements are painfully slow. In 
fact, it requires the pressure exercised by a power- 
ful steam tug, or the frantic efforts of a brace of 
Spanish mules lashed into fury by a pitiless 
driver, to induce her to budge at all; and even 
then her progress, in point of reluctance, rivals 
that of the sloth. Not so, however, thinks her 
captain, commanding his crew of one, as he 
proudly paces the deck, wearing long. rubber 
boots and a sou’wester, for all the world like a 
Jack tar ; chewing a big quid of tobacco, and every 
now and then emitting from his mouth a small 


‘cataract of dark-colored fluid ; whilst he gleefully 


gives vent to his pleasurable emotions by such 
observations as, ‘‘ Bessie is the gal that can do it. 
She is the lass that can lick them all.” There 
seems to be a perennial spring of affection in the 
human heart which is constantly bubbling up and 
finding an outlet in some direction or other, and 
in no way is this more strongly evidenced than 
by the terms of endearment in which rough and 
reckless men will speak of the homely objects 
with which they are thrown in daily association, 
whether animate or inanimate. This feeling no 
doubt prompts the name which the ‘ canaller ” 
bestows upon his craft. Hence the Saucy Sallies, 
the Black-eyed Susans and the Laughing Tillies 
which may be found in every port. 

One day my attention was drawn to two names 
conspicuously printed in large white letters on 
the stern of a canal boat—Johnnie and Jennie. 
Here was a bit of romance. Jennie was a village 
belle in humble circumstances. Johnnie was her 
beau. They got married, and invested their joint 
savings in a boat, and they are now as happy as 
the day is long. Johnnie has rigged up a nice 
hammock under an awning, and here, when the 
day’s work is over, as their floating home is se- 
curely towed along, Jennie gracefully reclines, 
and whiles away the time either in reading, build- 
ing castles in the air, or listening to her devoted 
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husband as in hopeful language he sketches his 
future plans. What more healthy and happy life 
can a married couple lead ? Isolated from the 
world with its perpetual worry and jarring cares, 
breathing the pure air of heaven, finding pleasant 
variety in-every change of scene, existence with 
them glides smoothly and calmly along, secure 
from the shoals and quicksands, riging tempests 
and sunken rocks which so often shatter the 
hopes of those who intrust their fortunes to more 
pretentious craft. 

Sometimes a stale old bachelor on the weary 
side of fifty, by way of consolation in his solitary 
wretchedness, and influenced by the not unnat- 
ural ambition of perpetuating his patronymic in 
some shape or form, bestows it on the bulky craft 
which he commands. Hence such names as the 
John Brown and Richard Roe are by no means 
infrequent. These lone mariners, in whose hearts 
the springs of human affection might reasonably 
be supposed to have dried up, look after their 
floating hobbies with the tenderness and solicitude 
which a father shows toward a favorite child. 
They invariably refer to them in language inter- 
spersed with endearing terms, and the anxiety of 
the fond mother to keep the shoes and clothes of 
her prattling tot free from dirt and danger is not 
more earnest than that manifested by the rough 
and primitive ‘“‘cap” to have his barge always 
neat and trim. It°is a legitimate inclination. 
This great lumbering boat is not merely a neces- 
sity of life, but a small gold mine, to him. The 
position of ‘‘cap” is by no means an unimportant 
or poorly paying one. This is evidenced by the 
fact that, simple and ungainly as those shapeless 
hulks appear, in point of construction they cost 
all the way from $3,500 to $4,500. Thus, with a 
cargo the average value of which may be set down 
at $2,000, a canal boat represents an amount of 
property with the care of which no man would be 
intrusted if he were not thoroughly responsible. 
His salary, certainly, does not err on the side of 
extravagance, being only $50 per month ; still, 
with a comfortable cabin, affording ample accom- 
modation not only for himself, but for his wife 
and children, plenty of firing, etc., he can man- 
age to get along very well. The actual work to 
be performed is neither irksome nor disagreeable. 
In fact, it amounts simply to exercise. His boat 
is loaded for him. He has, of course, to super- 
intend the operation, and see that the cargo is 
properly trimmed. He requires little nautical 
skill, or, if any at all, of the simplest and most 
rudimentary character. With the manipulation 
of an intricate and puzzling combination of ropes 
and sails or the running of machinery he has noth- 
ing todo, Whenever he is called upon to make 
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one of his periodical trips either to Albany or to 
any of the towns and cities lying in the vicinity 
of Long Island Sound, instead of consulting maps 
and charts, and entering into elaborate calcula- 
tions as to changes immediate or prospective in 
the tides, winds and weather, he simply betakes 
himself to the office of one of the many tug or 
towing companies, and ascertains when a steamer 
is about to proceed in the desired direction. His 
name, destination and other necessary particulars 
are all duly recorded, and upon an appointed day 
and at a fixed hour he is taken in tow, in com- 
pany with some sixty or more boats, and amid 
cheers and hurrahs, the clapping of hands, the 
laughter of women and the crowing of babies, the 
enormous flotilla, looking like a huge, irregular 
raft, starts on its cruise. 

It isan interesting and a pleasant sight to watch 
the little tug as she puffs, snorts and strains in 
her efforts to drag along sometimes as many as a 
hundred boats, all closely linked together. Those 
concerned in the enterprise are animated by the 
same hopes, the same worthy ambition, viz., the 
desire to earn an honest living and acquire a com- 
petency for old age. 

When Commerce spreads her snowy sails, and 
her winged messengers wend their trackless course 
through the ocean’s plain, the sight is striking, 
magnificent, and cannot fail to impress the imag- 
ination. But for genuine, homely, old-fashioned 
interest, commend me to the vast armada of canal 
boats, with their miscellaneous freights, in which 
women and children conspicuously figure, and 
which during the summer months may be seen 
trailing their silent way up the Hudson or through 
the sparkling waters of the Sound, bent upon in- 
vading quiet, industrious towns, not with the 
hideous and blood-curdling blare of trumpets— 
or steam whistles—but with the beneficent offer- 
ings of peace and the varied products of human 
labor. 

What a glorious time the denizens of these fat, 
lubberly old boats must have !—boats to which 
clings a certain aroma of age and antiquity, for 
the canal boat: is no newfangled modern inven- 
tion, but rather a link which binds us with the 
vanished but still glorious and historic past, 
when mailclad warriors and gentle dames did not 
scorn its tranquil motion, and viewed with admi- 
ration, not unmingled with awe, the rude bar- 
baric splendor of its ornamentation. Yes, a good 
and pleasant time—and long may they live to en- 
joy it !—have the fine, healthy, picturesque popu- 
lation which find on our canals a summer home. 
For them no postman coming around every morn- 
ing with his shrill whistle, or newsboy’s cry of 
‘* Extra!” No tax collector with his mechanical 
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smile and chilling representation of the abso- dilatory customers of their indebtedness are un- 

Inte necessity of the prompt settlement of some known. Life passes on from day to day witha 

public rate. The unwelcome emiasaries dispatched most refreshing freedom from gnawing care, and 

by butchers, bakers and grocers to remind the the only subject which can afford ground for anx- 

iety is the weather. As long as the wind is 

a= ‘fair, the skies are bright, and rain, thunder- 

storms and atmospheric disturbances consid- 

erate enough to keep themselves in abeyance, 

the happy ‘‘canallers” have nothing to do 

but admire the scenery, indulge in good- 

humored chaff and badinage, and spin yarns, 

characterized by a magnificent spirit of exag- 

geration, about their startling ex- 

———— ~ _ periences upon similar cxpedi- 

tions over the raging inland water 
ways. 

The “dude ”—for even here 

such types exist—gets himself up 

| in his most elaborately bosomed 

| shirts, rejoicing in great puffy 

' frills and odd sartorial devices, 

all worked out with a richness 

and brillianey of coloring which 

completely beggars description. 


WASHDAY ON A CANAL-BOAT TOW, 


Around his neck he coils a gaudy handkerchief, and arrays 
himself generally in as killing a fashion as the cireum- 
stances of his position will permit. It is not to be im- 
agined that he goes to all this trouble without a definite 
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object. Even here there are conquests to be made 
and girls to be dazzled, and true to his idiosyncra- 
sies, the Adonis of the canal is heroically pre- 
pared. Yes, on board these unwieldy hulks there 
are girls—not just such as one is in the habit of 
seeing on Broadway or Fifth Avenue, but Nature’s 
daughters, whose attractions are real, and not to 
any great extent artificial; who owe nothing to 
the milliner, hairdresser or druggist ; whose com- 
plexions are the genuine and inimitable color- 


THE CAPTAIN’S QUARTERS. 


ing of simple diet, early rising and pure air ; 
whose luxuriant wealth of hair does not contain 
a single fictitious or doubtful tress, and the 
matchless symmetry of whose figures is not the 
result of any spurious aids. As they swiftly pace 
the deck with sure and firm tread, their eyes 
cagerly wandering over the silver stream, or dart- 
ing sly and approving glances at their demonstra- 
tive admirers, they look the personification, if not 
of refined female loveliness, at least of health and 
Tustic beauty. Many a tender scene is enacted on 
board the floating homes of the light-hearted and 
merry ‘‘ canallers.” Attachments spring up, vows 
are plighted and marriages celebrated upon yery 
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short notice indeed. But then, all the surround- 
ings, moral, physical and scenic, are conducive to 
happy results of this kind ; sociable, gregarious, 
pleasure-loving people, in the full bloom and 
vigor of youth, are thrown somewhat promiscu- 
ously together on the waters of the blue sea, or 
the bosom of some noble river or wide-expanding 
lake, with nothing in view but the glorious free- 
dom of nature. It is not to be wondered at if, 
under such conditions, the tender passion should 
assert itself, and that 
the voyage is consid- 
ered dull and un- 
eventful upon which 
the nuptial knot, 
amid the usual fes- 
tivities, has not been 
successfully tied. 
When a boat reaches 
her destination she is 
cast off from the 
general flotilla, whilst 
the air is rent by 
the rousing cheers 
and hearty expres- 


sions of ‘* Good luck and God speed ” from those 
who remain behind. The captain, having duly 
delivered his cargo, at once endeavors to procure 
another to bring back to New York. Corn, po- 
tatoes, or any of the staple products of the place, 
will be gladly received. When the capacity of 
his boat is fairly exhausted he seeks another tug 
bound for the city, ‘hitches on,” and begins his 
return voyage, which practically is an exact coun- 
terpart of his outcoming one: The same class of 
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people, the same though ever-varying and beau- 
teous sky, the same boundless wastes of water, the 
same glorious freedom. No wonder the hardy 
“‘canallers,” by their tanned and ruddy complex- 
ions, and sinewy, stalwart forms and never-failing 
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good humor, are living proofs of the advantages 
of a life spent in close association with nature, 
where man’s handicraft is confined to the lumber- 
ing boat upon which they peacefully and pleas- 
antly glide through a useful existence. 


A CRIME 


By MAJORIE 


Ir was one of those wonderful nights that are 
the crowning glory of October. The stars had 
just begun to twinkle faintly, like candles newly 
lighted. The moon, yet in its first quarter, shed 
but a mild light, that seemed only to deepen the 
gloom of the early evening. 

I was alone, and waiting with some anxiety for 
the eight-o’clock way train, that was to take me 
to my home, but three stations beyond. I had 
been spending the afternoon at my aunt’s, and 
carelessly missed the earlier train, thus compelling 
me for almost the first time in my life to be out 
alone after nightfall. 

I walked patiently back and forth the entire 
length of the long, almost deserted platform, 
watching the changing signal lights and wonder- 
irg what changes the coming year had in store 
for me. 

I was but seventeen, and, as I well knew, very 
beautiful. I had graduated from school the pre- 
vious June, and had spent the summer resting 
and cultivating the personal roses that were to 
do service during the ensuing campaign; for 
I was ‘‘coming out” during the winter. 

Had I been plain my vocation would have been 
the school, where I would have earned money to 
help educate and support my three younger sis- 
ters. However, my mother and aunts decreed 
that I was to marry a wealthy man; my unusual 
beauty would bring a good price, and I had been 
brought up too well to object. 

I was to spend the winter with a fashionable 
aunt in the city. I hated her, but it was my only 
opportunity, and in two weeks I expected to be- 
come a capriciously treated member of her house- 
hold. 

But this night was to settle my fate, though I 
walked to and fro, debating what flowers I should 
wear at my first ball, quite unconscious of what 
was to befall me. 

The railroad here was in a deep cut, spanned 
by two bridges about three hundred feet apart. 
There were four tracks, the central tracks being 
reserved for the express trains, that went whizzing 
by at almost lightning speed. 
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On the banks above were rows of small white 
cottages. I watched a man as he came to the 
lighted doorway with a babe in his arms, and as 
the light shone. upon its face I saw it laugh and 
clap its tiny hands. 

Would the train never come? I stood alone; 
the few peojde who were waiting stood down in 
the light of the depot. 

Looking from the further end of the platform, 
way up the the track, I saw the bright yellow eye 
of the approaching monster. It was not my train 
yet, for it was on one of the central tracks. 

How frightful it looked ! I could feel the earth 
vibrate as it rapidly approached. 

‘*T would not like to stand on that structure 
now,” I thought, and glanced at the low wooden 
bridge, distinctly outlined in the mild moonlight. 

A man and woman stood there alone. His face 
was turned toward me, and I saw distinctly, as the 
moon shone on it, such a look of deadly hate, such 
ungovernable passion, that I shuddered. His hair, 
for he wore no hat, was black ; the face, a ghastly 
white. The woman’s back was toward me. I 
could only see a white dress, or shawl, and the 
gleam of golden hair. 

The roar of the train grew louder. It neared 
the bridge. A terrific shriek pierced the air. I 
saw the man holding the woman over the bridge, 
saw him hurl her down just as the train came 
crashing along. A flash of white, a terrible roar- 
ing, and I knew no more. 

It was many days before I was able to give my 
testimony to the coroner’s jury, and months before 
my nervous system recovered from the shock of 
that dreadful sight. 

The murderer was never found nor his victim 
identified. The body was so mutilated and the 
clothing so badly torn and stained as to afford no 
clew. 

My début had been necessarily postponed, and 
now the much-dreaded visit to my aunt’s was not 
to take place. My triumph was complete, and 
even my ambitions mother was satisfied. 

Walter Desaur, a young lawyer of wealth and 
ability, who had been engaged on the case, in 
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which I was the only witness, was soon to be my 
husband. He had called a number of times in 
regard to my testimony, while I was yet unable 
to appear on the witness stand, and our acquaint- 
ance soon ripened into friendship and love. 

When congratulated by mother, aunts and 
cousins on my conquest I did not think it nec- 
essary to inform them that I was conquered 
rather than conqueror ; and had Walter been poor 
and struggling I would have married him all the 


same, for I loved him with my whole heart. 


* * * * * * 


Eight years had passed, not cloudless, but with 
as much of sunshine as falls to the lot of most 
people. Walter and I were sitting at breakfast 
one June morning. 

“ Bessie, this coffee is beastly! Why can’t 
have a good cup of coffee any more ?” 

Walter spoke in an irritated tone which always 
annoyed me, so I replied, indifferently : 

“T suppose Jane made it as usual.” 

“T am going to bring Jack Neville home to 
dinner to-night. Do try and have something fit 
to eat for once,” Walter said, presently, looking 
up from his paper. 

“If your cook does not suit you why do you 
not hire another ?’ I replied, in an aggravating 
tone. 

Walter rose from the table and went out the 
front door and downtown without a word, which 
was a little worse than usual. 

I sat quietly sipping my coffee, instead of get- 
ting his overcoat and going to the door for a 
good-by kiss, as during the first years of our mar- 
ried life. ; 

It would be difficult to tell just when or how 
our present relations originated. I was convinced 
that Walter no longer cared for me, and he was 
indeed extremely absorbed in his large practice. 
A dangerous state of affairs, when a woman is 
still under thirty, beautiful, and fond of admira- 
tion. 

I liked society, he cared only for business ; so 
we grew more and more divided, until we seldom 
met except at mealtime, and had few friends or 
pleasures in common. 

When the weather grew warmer I went for a 
few weeks to a Northern seaside resort, taking 
my cousin Flossie with me for company. She 
found several school friends among the boarders 
at our hotel, and I should have been quite lonely 
but for the kindness and attentions of a Mr. 
Brice, of California. 

Evenings we strolled in the long procession of 
lovers or friends along the beach. By day we 
walked the sands, or ‘‘alone in the crowd,” 
joined some yachting or picnic party. 


I 
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Iwas fascinated by him. That he was deeply 
in love with me I could not doubt. I knew that 
I should return home, but preferred to remain 
and play with dangerous toys. 

On one of our yachting trips a heavy squall 
struck the boat. It seemed each minute as if we 
must he capsized. The three young girls who 
were with us were weeping in the cabin. The 
men were busy assisting the sailors, 

Gerald and I stood side by side. I felt calm, 
even happy, in the excitement of the moment. 

“*My darling,” he whispered, as he threw his 
arm about me to keep-me from falling overboard 
when the boat gave a sudden lurch —‘‘ Bessie, do 
not fear. I would give my life to save you, but 
now we can die together.” 

I listened as in a dream. 

‘When the last moment comes, my love, I 
will take you in my arms, and with one sweet 
kiss we will sink down into the soft arms of death 
together—together.” 

Just then came a lull in the storm, and a voice 
from the other side of the yacht. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Desaur ; 3 we will be gafe 
in port in half an hour.” 

Then I fainted. 

I pleaded indisposition, and did not leave my 
room for dinner that night. 

What should Ido? I had not the courage to 
give up the fascination of Gerald’s society for the 
humdrum of home life — absolute devotion for 
perfect indifference. I could come to no decision. 

About nine a note came tomyroom. My hand 
trembled as I opened it and read : 


‘* Forgive me for the wild words I said this afternoon. 
In my excitement I lost my self-control. Yet I cannot for 
my life regret them, unless you let them be a barrier be- 
tween us. It was so sweet to tell you of my love just 
once. I will never offend again. Will you not forgive ? 
If you are still my friend wear white flowers at breakfast. 
Till then farewell. GERALD.” 


A bunch of daisies accorded well with my blue 
dress, so I wore them, and Gerald smiled. 

Apparently all was as before ; but his confession 
was a mutual secret, a bond that drew us closer. 
I could not longer appear unconscious of his de- 
votion. 

We were sitting alone on a high bluff over- 
hanging the sea. 

‘Why do you not give me one look from those 
beautiful eyes ? You have never once looked in 
my eyes since—since the storm. You remember ? 
Do you fear my eyes will tell you too much ? 
Look at me just once—darling.” 

The last word, spoken slowly, caressingly, in a 
whisper, made me look up. I tried to look in 
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his eyes fearlessly, but I conld not. He took my 
unresisting hand. I seemed spellbound. In a 
moment I recovered myself, and pretended to be 
angry. But no woman is ever angry long with a 
man who loves her. She may not love him i in re- 
turn, but she will find excuses for every folly, or 
even crime, committed through love of her. 

The next two weeks passed rapidly. I did not 
love him. I told myself so over and over again. 
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One morning I received two letters. _From 
Walter, as follows—the first in a week : 

“Dear Bessie: It is all nonsense for zou to think of 
coming home yet. Cook gets up a fair dinner, so I am all 
right. Took Strong to the beach and had a bang-up din- 
ner Tuesday night. Go to sce a new show at the Garden 
to-night. Busy day, court, to-morrow. 

Yours, in haste, WwW. D.” 


The other letter was from Gerald, and read : 


‘‘ONE MOMENT HE PAUSED, THEN LEAPED OVER THE WOODEN RAIL.” 


I knew I had never loved anyone but Walter, and 
never could. But I was piqued. Walter did not 
care half as much for meas fora brief. Gerald 
worshiped me, and in return I was interested— 
fascinated. Walter would not care if he never 
saw me again; he could live at a hotel or club. 
It was the only life for a man, he had often said, 

when trifles at the table had failed to satisfy his 


fastidious taste. 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 2—16. 


‘Darina : I must write you a few lines before I sleep. 
You were so cold, so scornful to-night. You should at 
least forgive the love you have unwillingly inspired, and 
sympathize with my suffering. I can stop breathing, but 
not loving. Do not punish me for my misfortune. Do 
not smile at my unhappiness. Give me a kind word, a 
sweet look, or I die. GERALD.” 


Is it strange I read the first but once, the other 
many times, before consigning both to the flames. 
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I had written Walter that I wished to return. 
Oh, blind, blind, to send me such an answer to 
my request to return home, to fly from tempta- 
tion ! 

As the days passed I became more and more 
involved. Though I gave Gerald Brice no en- 
couragement in words, I staid, instead of return- 
ing home, and as the days passed I became more 
and more fascinated. 

A woman loves power. Ilere was a man who 
lived but for me. I could make him turn pale 
with a word of indifference or anger. Again, I 
feared him ; his jealousy of everyone about me, 
husband and former friends, was terrible. It 
should have warned me both of the dangerous 
nature of the man and of the evils likely to result 
from my present amusement; but I was willfully 
blind. 

The leaves had turned from green to burnished 
gold. The boarders at the hotel had been re- 
duced to less than half their former numbers. I 
was to leave on the morrow. 

In the early twilight a party of us walked down 
the beach to a picturesque inn more than a mile 
from the hotel. There the young people decided 
to take a stage for a moonlight ride, and as I was 
in no mood for merriment I volunteered to return 
to the hotel with word to the anxious mothers 
and chaperons. Of course I was not alone. 

“‘Bessie! Darling! Alone at last! Now I 
will speak my farewell ; and remember, it is fare- 
well forever. Do you hear? Will you let me 
say it ?” 

‘*What do you mean ?” I asked, in nervous 
impatience. 

‘<I mean that I will hhever see another sunset. 
Oh, I cannot live without you,” he answered, 
putting his arm about me and raising my hand to 
his lips. 

We were walking on the white sandy beach, 
each wave crested with silver by the rising moon. 
Yet I saw not the beauty of the scene; the fear 
of death was upon me. 

It seemed as if the waves, down in their dark 
hollows, held and half hid Gerald’s mangled body, 
and I shuddered and grew cold. 

‘* Bessie, do you see that cliff? You remem- 
ber the evening we sat there. After the boat that 
carries ‘my heart’ has passed from sight around 
yonder promontory I shall accidentally fall from 
there to find a grave in these dark waters. A 
just retribution,” he added, in alow tone. ‘* What! 
weeping, little one, for me? Iam not worth it ; 
but the tears are mine, and I will kiss them away. 
A kiss for every tear, dearest.” 

He took me in his arms and kissed my eyes, my 
lips. I could not resist. I did not wish to. I 
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seemed carried ont of myself by his joy. I could 
not think. 

With his arms about me, my head upon his 
throbbing breast, I whispered : 

“You will live ?” 

“Yes, for you,” he answered, and I knew what 
it meant. 

Before we reached the hotel I had promised to 
leave husband, home and friends, and go with 
him to some distant land. I must have been mad. 
Not until I was alone did I realize the extent of 
the sin I contemplated. 

The love of my early married life seemed to 
awake within me. I thought of Walter’s agony 
when, during a severe illness, my life was de- 
spaired of. In thinking over the past I saw 
where I had been exacting and cold. I remem- 
bered acts of tenderness and words of love I had 
long forgotten. Perhaps he cared for me all the 
time. What would he say when he found I was 
never to come back to him again ? 

Poor Walter! I seemed to see his face as he 
looked when his mother died. Oh, if I were but 
as free as when I left the room two short, fatal 
hours ago! But I had promised—had let Gerald 
kiss me. How could I go back to my husband 
with another man’s kisses on my false lips? Be- 
sides, [ was afraid. I well knew, rather than give 
me up now, Gerald would drag me with him across 
the dark river Acheron. To telegraph Walter to 
meet me was to invite him to certain death. 

Yet, I did not hate the man who had made me 
false to true love and my better self. It was but 
his intense love for me. 

«* Were you ever in love before ?” I asked him 
that night by the sea. 

«‘ Yes, once, long ago,” he answered, with a 
sigh. 
<‘ What became of her ?” I inquired, idly. 

‘*She was false—false as hell itself!” he hissed 
out, as he turned his face from me and strode 
down to the water’s edge. 

I spent a sleepless night trying, but in vain, to 
discover some method of escape from the conse- 
quences of my vanity and coquetry. 

Early next morning I started, alas! not for 
home. Flossie was with me, and must be first 
taken to her destination. Quite a party boarded 
the boat from our hotel, so Mr. Brice’s presence 
was not remarked. When we took the train, sep- 
arating from our traveling companions, Mr. Brice 
accompanied us. All that terrible day I tried to 
appear my natural, merry self, that Flossie’s sus- 
picions might not be aroused. 

We reached the town in which my aunt resided 
about seven o’clock. I took a cab and drove to 
the house with Flossie. Gerald waited at the 
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depot till I returned, when we were to take, not 
the train which would bear me to my home, only 
a few miles beyond, but another which would 
take me, as I well knew, to a world of dishonor 
and regret. 

As I left with Flossie, Gerald, looking very 
white and anxious, earnestly implored me to 
hasten. 

When the cab drove up to the station on my 
return, after leaving Flossie safely at home, it 
was quite dark, and just such a moonlight night 
as that nine years before when I had witnessed 
such an awful tragedy at this same spot. 

As I walked out‘on to the platform, looking for 
Gerald, I glanced with a shudder toward the 
gloomy bridge which, though I had seen it a 
hundred times since, always recalled that scene 
of horror, especially at night. A man stood 
alone on the bridge, gazing intently on the track 
beneath. 

As he turned and faced me the moon shone 
full upom him—the murderer. Without doubt 
or hesitation I knew him ; even the expression was 
the same. 

I sank back into the shadow and crouched 
against the wall. A feeling as of death was creep- 
ing over me. The man was coming down the 
steps from the bridge. He was coming toward 
me. I would have cried out, but my tongue clave 
to the roof of my mouth. I was trembling in 
my futile efforts to make the murderer known—to 
proclaim his crime. 

He stepped out on the platform, evidently look- 
ing for someone. The depot lights shone brightly 
on him. He turned toward me. O my God! It 
was (ferald Brice! 

Summoning what life was left in my poor 
numbed brain, I walked straight toward him. 

Something in my face, or, perhaps, terror at 
the surroundings, had made him deathly pale, 
and he trembled. 

«« Stand off !” I cried, as he came to me. ‘‘ You 
have been here before ?” 

He bowed his head, seemingly unable to speak. 

“‘ Nine years ago, on such a night as this ?” 
Again he silently acquiesced. 

**T alone of all the world witnessed that mur- 

der.” 

He groaned, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

*€ Who was she ?” 

His lips scarcely moved as he murmured : “ My 

wife.” Then suddenly pausing, he fairly shouted : 
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‘‘She was false! She loved another from the 
first, but she deceived me and married me for 
paltry gold. [I loved and trusted her, but she 
was never true to me. That night I taxed her 
with her infidelity. Had she denied it even then, 
in spite of proof I would have believed her. But 
she gloried in her sin, and taunted me with it. 
In my mad rage I seized her and hurled her over 
the bridge, and rushed out into the night, fren- 
zied, unconscious of anything but her perfidy. 
Days after I read in the papers that a train had 
crushed hér even as she fell, and I was glad. I 
took a néw name, and have kept it blameless for 
nine yéars. Again a woman has proved my ruin. 
My love for you is something you cannot dream 
of, and yet you turn from me with loathing. 
Why should I live ? Edith, you shall be avenged !” 

He sprang past me and up the stairs, out on 
the bridge, before I could speak. 

A train was near. One moment he paused, 
then leaped over the wooden rail, and down just 
in front of the rushing train. 

When I next remember I lay in bed. The 
room was darkened, but I knew it was my own 
bedroom. From that moment a sense of quiet 
and peace came to me. Walter leaned over me. 

** Do you know me, darling ?” 

I was too weak to speak, but I smiled, and he 
kissed me. Then I fell into a long, refreshing 
slumber. That sleep saved my life-and reason, 
for I had been very ill for weeks, and that was 
the first gleam of hope. 

Christmas Day I was able to be downstairs, and 
felt the time had come when I must tell Walter 
all. That I did not deserve the love and atten- 
tions he was showering upon me I well knew. 

“Walter,” I began, falteringly, “when you 
know what I must tell you re 

But he stopped me with a kiss. 

“‘T know all I want to from your own uncon- 
scious lips while you were delirious. Bessie, I 
can forgive everything but my own actions that 
led you to think I did not love you better than 
life. I felt so sure of loving you, I never thought 
to tell you of it. I gave time to business that be- 
longed to you, forgetting that it requires more 
than a good bank account to make a woman 
happy. If you will forgive me and love me now, 
darling——” 

** Walter,” I replied, sobbing, “you are too 
good to me. I loved you all the time, and_ never 
could love anyone else. I will prove worthy of 
your generosity and forgiveness,” 
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By W. JENNINGS WARRINGTON, 


Coup we be carried back to that era toward 
the close of the thirteenth century when the In- 
dians first introduced their ‘‘ sweets” among the 
Greeks and Egyptians we would find it difficult 
to recognize in their black, waxlike product 
known as ‘‘ Indian salt ” any resemblance what- 
soever to the crystals of granulated cane juice 
familiarly termed ‘‘sugar” by us. The saccha- 
rine produce of the Indians was originally a thick 


chicken grease. They applied the singular term 
of male sugar to white or loaf sugar, and that of 
female to the brown quality. Since that time its 
popularity has so increased that it is now known 
in every quarter of the globe. The amount con- 
sumed in the United States at present aggregates 
56 pounds per annum for each individual. In 
England it is still greater, the pro rata being 75 
pounds to an inhabitant, and the demand for it 
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black fluid called ‘‘ vegetable honey.” It was 
put up in hollow reeds, and thus transported into 
distant countries for sale. The secret of its man- 
ufacture was carefully and successfully guarded 
by them until the Greeks sent into their territory 
and acquired it. They then introduced into 
Greece the wild-cane plant of India, where under 
Hellenic culture its juice was grained for the first 
time. Its primary use by them was as a medicine, 
which was generally recommended by their phy- 
sicians. It afterward became customary to offer 
it to guests at feasts as a very extra dish, until 
finally it passed into almost universal use. About 
the same time cane was carried to China, and to 
the Chinese belongs the honor of having clarified 
its juice and made the first white sugar. For 
this purpose they employed egg albumen and 


as an article of food is steadily on the increase. 
Despite this latter fact the price of sugar has been 
for years steadily growing less. This is consc- 
quent upon the progress of agriculture being more 
rapid than the increased consumption of sugar 
per capita, even combined with additional growth 
of population. This has caused it to become a 
serious question with the Louisiana planter as to 
whether he can manufacture the sweet staple, sell 
it at the present ruling low prices, and compete 
with other and more forward countries. In this 
climate rattans, or canes, must be planted every 
other year, and its average growing season is 
about six months. In warmer and more favored 
climes cane needs to be planted but once in every 
seven or ten years, the season of growth consists 
of twelve or more months, and the cost of labor 
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is less than in the Southern United States. All 
of these facts form just so many obstacles to the 
success of sugar production in the South. 

The history of cane culture in Louisiana is 
fraught with interest. The plant was first intro- 
duced into the province from St. Domingo by the 
Jesuit fathers in 1775 or ’80, it having been sent 
to them by members of their order at Leoganne, 
Port au Prince.’ This cane was of the Malabar, 
or Bengal, kind, and at present is known as the 
creole species. Hight slaves, thoroughly versed 
in its cultivation, were sent from Leoganne with 
it, and the Jesuits planted it on their plantation, 
now the First District of the city of New Orleans. 
The Otaheau, or cane of the West India Islands, 
was brought from there to 
Louisiana in 17763; but 
owing to ignorance on the 
subject of its raising, or ! 
to a lack of proper sup- 
port of the industry, cane 
culture was allowed to 
perish in its incipiency. 

It was, however, revived 

by some Spaniards in 
1814, when they imported 
from Java a red, or pur- | 
ple, variety of cane. k 
About the same period 
an American schooner |} 
brought a few bundles of 
cane from the Dutch set- 
tlement on the island of = | 
St. Eustatius to Tom But- | 
ler King, of St. Simeon’s 
Island, Georgia, and this : 
was grown by him on it. t 

In 1817 John Joseph f 
Coiron, a wealthy planter 
of Louisiana, visited St. 
Simeon’s. Being struck 
with the superior quality 
of the ribbon cane culti- 
vated there, he carried 
back to his home a num- 
ber of rattoons, or seed 
canes, which he propagat- 
ed in his garden at Terre 
aux Booufs, where they 
flourished far beyond his 
expectations. So well 
pleased was he with the 
success of his experiment 
that in 1825 he imported 
from Georgia a sloop load 
of cane. This he grew on 
his St. Sophie Plantation, 
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now known as the Millandon Place, fifty-six miles 
below the city. Mr. Coiron distributed numbers 
of these canes among his neighbors, and in this 
way the ribbon cane passed into universal cultiva- 
tion throughout Louisiana. 

In 1791, during the St. Domingo insurrection, 
large numbers of the inhabitants of that island 
fled to Louisiana. Among the refugees were 
many sugar planters. These attempted to recu- 
perate their fallen fortunes by renewing the sugar 
interests which had died out in the province 
twenty-five years previously, and which they 
thought would, with proper care, supersede the 
indigo trade, even then apparently doomed. 
Solis, a Spaniard, tried to granulate cane juice 
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on his estate at Terre aux Boufs, below the 
city, in 1791, made a signal failure, and sold all 
the apparatus to Mendez, another Spaniard, whose 
efforts were also unsuccessful in 1792. 

There lived at this time in Louisiana Etienne 
de Boré; a creole of the Illinois District. He was 
of distinguished Norman descent, and was sent 
at the early age of four years to his relatives in 
France, where he grew to manhood and married. 
He became a ‘‘ Mousquetaire du Roi,” a position 
held only by those of noble birth. After a Eu- 
ropean residence of twenty-eight years he re- 
turned to Louisiana, where he had inherited 
large estates, and where some years later he be- 
came the grandfather of the Hon. Charles Ga- 
yarré, the noted historian of Louisiana at the 
present day. Boré purchased land which lay at 
that period above the city, but which later on 
became the town of Carrollton, and is now incor- 
porated within the limits of New Orleans. He 
had witnessed the nonsuccess of Solis and Men- 
dez, and yet determined to put his new purchase 
in cane, and experiment in the crystallization of 
its juice, in spite of violent opposition on the 
part of his friends. He was fifty-four years of 
age, but entered into his new undertaking with 
the ardent enthusiasm of a younger man, invest- 
ing in it his entire fortune. Procuring from 
St. Domingo an experienced sugarmaker by the 
name of Morin, he bought seed cane from Men- 
dez, laid the ratoons after the manner of the St. 
Domingo planters, erected a sugarhouse precisely 
like those in use among the above-named islanders, 
and awaited with impatience the decisive moment 
which would enrich or impoverish him. Two 
long years were consumed in preparation, during 
which time there were ever present in his mind 
the failures of Solis, Mendez, and his own father- 
in-law, Destréhan, and the knowledge that the 
attention of all Louisiana was fixed upon his ac- 
tions, while in his ears resounded the perpetual 
discouraging remarks and objections of his wife 
and relatives. But the old Mousquetaire kept a 
brave heart, and at last there came a day when, 
with Morin at his side, he stood near a series of 
caldrons where the yellow cane juice seethed and 
bubbled, boiled and foamed like a witch broth. 
Gathered around were neighboring planters, look- 
ing their unspoken doubts; but Boré noticed 
them not. With bated breath he gazed upon 
the white-crested waves of golden liquid as they 
leaped up and were dipped from kettle to kettle 
by huge, long-handled wooden dippers in the 
hands of sinewy slaves. Gray and fragrant clouds 
of steam gather throughout the sugarhouse ; 
darker grows the turbulent fluid. With renewed 
energy the slaves bend to their work, yet finding 
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leisure to cast a hasty glance of sympathy occa- 
sionally upon the anxious yet hopeful face of 
Boré and the countenance of Morin, on whose 
lips rests a smile of approaching triumph. To 
the last—the smallest—of all the caldrons atten- 
tion is now turned. A wooden trough on wheels 
is rolled up to it. Ata word of command from 
Morin—a word which sounds the death knell of 
the indigo trade in the South, a word which pro- 
claims the fortune of Boré, the future prosperity 
of Louisiana—the golden-brown liquid is poured 
into the wooden car, for it has attained the point 
of crystallization! Boré has triumphed where all 
others have failed ! Friends will now praise 
where once they blamed ; wealth will flow into 
his coffers; his name will be handed down to all 
posterity as a benefactor of his native land, for 
his brave heart, clear judgment and strong hand 
have turned the course of agriculture in Louisiana 
in a new direction, have secured for her the gilded 
blessings of Fortune. Within seven years after 
the momentous event of which we have just 
spoken indigo culture had almost ceased, while 
the aggregate produce of the cane, according to 
the reports of that day, amounted to 200,000 
gallons of rum, 250,000 gallons of syrup and 
5,000,000 pounds of sugar, while the refinery in 
New Orleans turned out annually 200,000 pounds 
of white loaf sugar. 

It is scarcely an ill-timed digression to state 
here that what was once the Boré Plantation was 
in 1884, ’85 and ’86 the location of the two Expo- 
sitions, so that more than once has it been the 
scene of events destined to materially affect the 
prosperity of this beautiful Southern country. 

As now planted in Louisiana, cane yields 
twenty-one tons per acre, more or less. The sugar- 
making season commences generally about the 
middle of October, and until its close the fires 
never die out in the huge, cavernous furnace, 
nor does the boiling cease in the great kettles 
until the last strike” is made. Day and night 
the great hungry mill is fed with luscious satin- 
smooth canes, but it never becomes satiated. On 
very few plantations does it ever stop on Sun- 
days, an accident, or some other strong necessity, 
giving its only rest. Innumerable mule ‘carts 
piled high with canes are emptied under the 
‘‘cane shed,” which is attached to the “ sugar- 
house ” and extends over the ‘‘cane carrier.” 
Jolly negroes sing and joke as they toss armfuls 
of the saccharine stalks on to the “carrier,” 
which swiftly moves with them into the merciless 
maw of the voracious mill, ffom whence they 
emerge on the opposite side, crushed into flat, 
juiceless ribbons, called ‘‘ bagasse,” which is aft- 
erward burned. The cane yields from 65 to 80 
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per cent. of juice, according to the number of 
rollers belonging to the mill which presses it. 

There are several processes in use for sugar 
making. Where the vacuum pan is employed a 
ton of cane gives 132 pounds of sugar, or 2,646 
pounds per acre; in other methods the yield is 
about equally divided between syrup and sugar. 
The old-fashioned ‘‘open-kettle ” style of sugar 
boiling is fast going out of date. These kettles 
when “‘ set” ready for use are called a “‘ battery”; 
but few of them are still in operation throughout 
the State. A somewhat historic one is on the 
Tchoupitoulas Plantation, which is the property 
of the Soniat-du-Fossats, one of the oldest creole 
families in Louisiana. It has descended from 
father to son through many generations, and is 
one of the very small number of estates that did 
not change owners during or since the war. 

The battery here is more than seventy years 
old, and is arranged in the form of a cross. There 
is a second battery on the opposite side of the 
sugarhouse, in which the kettles are placed simply 
in a straight line. Preparatory to boiling in the 
kettles the expressed juice is bleached by sub- 
jection to sulphur fumes while being agitated in 
cylinders. Being run into the kettles, which are 
of graduated sizes, the juice is boiled. The scum 
is constantly removed from it by long-handled 
wooden paddles manipulated by negro men. 
These paddles, when not in use, are suspended by 
hooks in the wooden shed roof built within the 
sugarhouse, just over, and rather low, above the 
kettles. As the juice boils down it is dipped 
from the larger to the smaller kettles. Large 
buckets, firmly attached to long wooden handles, 
also are used for this purpose. Oarlocks are 
fastened near the sides of the kettles, and in these 
the buckets obtain leverage and are steadied. 
When the seething, darkening liquid is emptied 
into the last and smallest kettle, that one which 
is especially spoken of as “the battery,” the 
sugarmaker ” (always a man who has made the 
business a study) takes his stand by it, and with 
the ‘‘saccharometer” tests the density of the 
finid. When it marks thirty-three degrees gran- 
ulation has been reached, and the contents of the 
kettle are emptied into a wooden car, or tank on 
wheels, rolled into the cooling room, and poured 
into long wooden tanks placed crosswise and at 
regular intervals down each side of the room, 
leaving a broad passageway down the centre of 
the apartment. Sugar in this condition is termed 
<“masse cuite,” or ‘‘meladas.” When it hardens 
—that is, when it cools and the grains become 
visible—a hole is made in the centre of the sweet 
mass. Into this collects the syrup which drains 
from the remainder ; this is called ‘ bleedings,” 
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or ‘‘sirop de bare.” It is dipped out with a large 
spoon, and generally kept by the planters for 
their own use, as it is not apt to sour. From the 
tanks the sugar is removed to hogsheads. The 
number of pounds packed in these is from 1,000 
to 1,500, but the average weight is 1,200. When 
filled, the hogsheads are taken to the ‘‘ purgery.” 
This is a room containing under its open flooring 
large, shallow, square, cemented vats called ‘‘mo- 
lasses cisterns.” The hogsheads are stood on 
supports placed across these cisterns. The moist- 
ure remaining in the sugar drips into them, and 
is the ‘‘ molasses ” so well known in trade. When 
it is all extracted-the hogsheads are headed up 
and ready for market, every ton of the sugar hav- 
ing been manufactured by the burning of 240 
pounds of coal or other fuel. 

Of late years the simple, old process of sugar 
making is being superseded by new methods, 
each of which has its warm advocates. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry Warmoth has on-his Magnolia Plan- 
tation, forty-five miles below New Orleans, one 
of the largest and most modern sugar factories 
in the State. He uses the “triple effect,” or 
three vacuum pans combined, two of which are 
horizontal. This method is said to economize 
fuel, as the steam generated is made to aid in 
boiling the juices, besides possessing other ad- 
vantages. Many purchasers prefer the open-ket- 
tle sugar, considering it sweeter and its large 
grain as attractive. Large-grained sugar, how- 
ever, is never very white. 

It was on Governor Warmoth’s plantation that 
was established the first ‘‘experimental sugar sta- 
tion” created in the State, where many analytical 
examinations of juices, syrups, scums, meladas, 
canes, etc., were made, as also numerous studies 
of the various processes of clarification, and the 
most scientific methods of preparing the juices for 
the evaporating pans. 

In October, 1885, an “ experimental farm ” 
was inaugurated at Kenner, above New Orleans, 
by the ‘* Sugar Planters’ Association ” for experi- 
menting in all means of improving Southern agri- 
culture, especially that of sugar farming. The 
“farm” is under the efficient management of 
W. C. Stubbs, A.M., Ph.D., assisted by a corps 
of practical chemists, for whose purposes a com- 
plete laboratory has been fitted up. 

A Lilliputian sugarhouse beautifies the ‘ sta- 
tion.” Its capacity of sugar production is only two 
barrels per day, yet it is perfect in every minute 
detail. It possesses the most improved appurte- 
nances—yacuum pans, centrifugal, steam train, 
etc. Though the farm has been so recently es- 
tablished, much has already been accomplished 
on it, over 400 experiments having been made. 
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Prominent among these are 12 in the germinat- 
ing of cane; 4 in physiological questions, such 
as ‘‘ orientation,” etc.; 19 in the varieties of 
cane, 39 in manurial requirements, 40 in pre- 
paring ground and mixed fertilizers, 18 in spring 
planting, 40 in nitrogen manures, 39 in phos- 
phoric-acid manures, 30 in potassic manures, 13 
in commercial fertilizers, 10 in sandy lands, 23 
in stubble cane, a number in second-year stubble, 
8 in sorghum ; besides many others with the im- 
perial sugar beet, and in the culture of oats, corn, 
rice, etc. The Kenner Station for experiments 
is attracting the attention not only of Lonisiana 
planters, but of the general public. Its researches 
are matters of vital interest to planters, refiners, 
brokers and dealers in saccharine products through- 
out the world, and accounts of their results are 
published in many of the leading dailies and com- 
mercial papers of various quarters of the globe. 
At Fort Scott, in Kansas, the Bureau of Ag- 
riculture is trying the utility of the ‘diffusion 
process,” and it has been demonstrated most 
positively that the entire amount of sugar con- 
tained in cane can be extracted, and that sugar 
can be made from sorghum. Improved methods 
of clarification have also been discovered, which 
give the greatest purity to cane juice at smallest 
expense. Since such especial attention is being 
bestowed on sugar-making experiments so much 


advantage has been derived from them that much 
more is hoped for, and it is but reasonable to 
expect that with a limited protection against toa 
great importation. cane and sugar will continue 
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- for many, many years to be noted factors in the 
prosperity of Louisiana. 

In ante-bellum days the sugarhouses of Louisi- 
ana were the scenes of much festivity and jollity. 
In many cases the planter’s family resided in it dur- 
ing grinding season, so as to inhale constantly the 
sweet, agreeable steam arising from the bubbling 
kettles, it being considered beneficial particularly 
in case of weak lungs. Visitors to a, plantation 
invariably spent the greater part of their visit at 
the mill, and came armed with tin buckets for a 
gift of ‘‘cuite ” or ‘‘ colon,” a delicious article, 
neither syrup nor candy, dipped from the “ bat- 
tery kettle” just previous to the granulation of 
its contents. ‘‘ Cuite and pecans,” or 
**cuite and hot cakes,” make a feast 
fit for the gods. Nor is this the only 
toothsome delicacy to be enjoyed at the 
sugar mill. ‘* Caramels,” consisting of 
cakes of sugar taken from the tanks 
after their contents have been removed, 
are much in demand, while 
the hot juice, with a squeeze 
of orange and a few drops of 
cognac, is true ambrosia, and 
brittle bits of cane 
nicely peeled and 
split in dainty 
monthfuls are very 
tempting. Loaves 
of bread are some- 
times dropped in 
the battery, and 
after a few seconds 
of boiling are not 
to be disdained ; 
and a ham s0 treat- 
ed is far ahead of — 
one cooked in a 
champagne bath. 

Formerly many 
grand balls were 
given by the planters in their sugarhouses during 
the weeks of sugar making, and the assemblies 
were of the élite. At the close of the season the 
slaves were invariably treated to an entertainment, 
which also took place at the mill, when the floors 
trembled under the heavy feet of dusky beaux and 
belles patting “‘ Juba,” and the fiddles screeched 
until their sides ached as they gave forth the soul- 
inspiring notes of ‘‘ Possum up de gum stump, 
raccoon in de holler,” and ‘ Polly put de kettle 
on,” ceasing only when the musicians laid them 
down to make an attack on a supper that would 
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make the mouth of an African king water, and 
of which one of the most striking features was 
always sucking pigs roasted whole, seated two in 
a dish, each one with a red apple in his mouth by 
way of adornment, and roasted possum stuffed 
with sweet potatoes. During the merrymaking 
the church members, who on no account would 
mix with the ungodly at the dance, held prayer 
meeting in another portion of the great building ; 
but they never failed to sandwich themselves in 
with the sinners at the supper table, and, to judge 
from the way in which they demolished provis- 
ions, prayer must certainly be a great sharpener 
of appetite, which in turn dulls the conscience. 

Well, the old- 
time sugarhouses 
are passing away, 
and so are the 
sugarhouse balls ; 
but the young 
people still make 
up cane-wagon 
parties on moon- 
light nights to 
visit the mill dur- 
ing the first 
“watch” (for all 
who work at it do 
so in relays, the 
day and night 
being divided into 
four watches). 
Merry young girls 
pile themselves 
into a great wagon 
drawn by four or 
six mules, and 
make the banks of 
old Father Missis- 
sippi ring with 
their sweet songs 
—songs which are 
echoed back by the fine voices of their escorts 
riding on horseback along the top of the “levee,” 
as all wend their way to the sugar mill. For the 
information of those who may desire to know, it 
might be well to state a levee is an embankment 
of earth thrown up along the borders of the river 
to protect the plantations from its overflow. The 
levee in our illustration is that in front of the 
Kenner experimental farm. The river flows just 
outside of it ; the public road is on its inner side, 
and beyond the road, just over the rail fence 
edging it, is the farm itself. 


SHAKESPEARE AND 


METEORS. 


By MAry V. WorsTELL, . 


IN every museum of any pretension one is as 
sure to find, safely locked in glass cases, a num- 
ber of black stones labeled ‘‘ Meteorites” as he is 
to encounter the regulation skeleton of some fort- 
unately extinct colossus. The casual visitor sees 
nothing of interest in the black stones ; but when 
a geologist or astronomer enters the museum al- 
most the first things he wishes to examine are 
these meteorites. 

The peculiar value and interest which attract 
scientists to them are due to the fact that they 
are of extra terrestrial origin—they come to us 
from worlds other than our own, and they are 
the only tangible masses that have survived the 
journey. 

At intervals paragraphs appear in the daily 
papers stating that one or more meteorites have 
fallen in a certain country. The unscientific pass 
it by, with perhaps only a brief mental anathema 
on the editor for printing such inconsequent ma- 
terial. But let the item fall under the eye of a 
geologist, and note the effect. There is an in- 
stinctive plunge into all of the many masculine 
pockets, to see if there can be found the where- 
withal to buy even a small fragment of the cov- 
eted material. When a number of meteorites fall 
at once their value is comparatively small. Years 
ago a shower of these stones, numbering over 
twelve hundred, fell near Padua, in Italy. The 
value of these together would be little more than 
the worth of one if the “fall” had consisted of 
that single stone. When a single stone does fall 
it is often sold for more than its weight in gold. 
The famous ‘‘ black stone,” or Kaaba, of Mecca, 
devoutly worshiped by thousands of adoring pil- 
grims, and the great stone of Cholula, in Mexico, 
are both said to have come direct from heaven— 
which they probably did, as meteorites. It has 
been surmised that the earliest image of ‘‘ Diana 
of the Ephesians” which ‘‘fell down from Jupi- 
ter ” had taken the place of an actual meteorite. 
And I may add that the homage paid by the ig- 
norant and superstitious to these curious objects 
is no whit less in quantity, though very different 
in quality, from the veneration and affection be- 
stowed on them to-day by scientists. 

But many a meteor must pass by our earth and 
plunge into illimitable space; and some, no 
doubt, fall into the ocean and are lost past re- 
covery. 

This is the meteorite as known in the nine- 
teenth century. 

How did the men of Shakespeare’s time look 


upon these glowing balls of fire plunging madly 
through the darkened firmament ? It is easy to 
predict. Their nature was unknown to the 
people, therefore they were terrible, weird, un- 
canny, and freighted with innumerable disasters 
to humanity. It is easy to imagine with what 
wonder, awe and superstitious fear they were re- 
garded—what portents of things evil they were 
considered. Comets, meteors, shooting stars—all 
the unusual pageantry of the heayens—meant 
only woe to fear-shaken mortals. 

‘‘ When beggars die there are no comets seen: 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes.” 

So says the pleading Calphurnia to her obsti- 
nate lord, in view of certain evil auguries. They 
were such, I think, as would curdle the blood of 
even a nineteenth-century materialist. She says : 


‘¢ Graves have yawned and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce, fiery warriors fought upon the clouds 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets." 


But it seems there was a slight foundation in 
fact for these “wild and whirling words,” for 
Virgil, in alluding to the death of Cesar, says 
that it was preceded by many earthquakes and by 
the appearance of comets in ususual numbers. 

That Shakespeare had an admiration for the 
moon and stars is evident, for many of his choic- 
est phrases are in their praise. On the moon: he 
bestows various epithets, such as the exigencies of 
the plot and situation demand: she is the ‘‘sil- 
ver ” moon, ‘‘ fruitless” moon, “‘ bright,” “‘ pale,” 
“‘envious,” ‘‘ wandering,” ‘‘ gracious,” ete. 

In the play ‘‘ King John” Pandulph tells Lewis 
that any unaccustomed event will be construed to 
foretell the downfall of the English King. He 
BAYS : 

‘* No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scope of nature, no distempered day, 
No common wind, no customéd event, 
But they will pluck away his natural canse, 
And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, présages, and tongues of heaven 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John.” 


Hudson, in commenting on these lines, says : 
** Meteor was used in much the same way as ex- 
halation, only it bore a more ominous or ill-bod- 
ing sense.” Juliet tells Romeo that the daylight 
is “‘some meteor that the sun exhales.” This 
looks as if Juliet knew more of science than of 
etiquette. 
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Later in ‘*King John ” we are treated to a 
unique astronomical arrangement. Hubert tells 
the fear-haunted King that 

—‘‘ Five moons were seen to-night. 


Four fixed; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wondrous motion.” 


The King exclaims, ‘‘ Five moons !” and Hu- 
bert adds : 


‘*Old men and beldams in the street 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously ’— 
as well they might. 
Later in the same play Lewis is more surprised 
at the “‘ gentlemanlike tears” of Salisbury than if 
he had 


—'‘‘ Seen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o’er with burning meteors.” 


The planets, as perhaps the etymology of the 
word suggested, were at times thought to wander 
from their orbits, and always with results disas- 
trous to mankind. Hamlet has this in mind 
when he approaches the grave of Ophelia, and 
exclaims to the sorrowing Laertes : 

— What is he whose grief _ 

Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase of sorrow 


Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ?” 


The idea of the planets being tuned to some 
celestial harmony was born in the brain of Py- 
thagoras ; but as all material belongs (it is said) 
to him who makes the. best use of it, who will 
question Shakespeare’s right to the splendid fancy, 
when this prince of pilferers—this royal worker 
in words—voices it in the familiar lines: 


“‘There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like on angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.” 


_ The bewitching Beatrice (or is it Ellen Terry ?) 
—she who was ‘‘ born to speak all mirth”—says : 


“There was a star danced, and under that I was born.” 


Comets are alluded to in the opening lines of 
the play ‘‘ Henry VI.”: 
‘Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! 
_ Comets, importing change of times and states 
. Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky; 

And with them scourge the bad, revolting stars 

That have consented unto Henry’s death.” 


Henry IV. cultivated the divinity that -hedges 
in a king (at least it did in those prebaccarat 
days) by seldom appearing in public. He says to 
his gon : ake 

‘‘ By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But, like a comet, I was wondered at.” 


Ina previous scene he has alluded to the ‘ me- 
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teors of a troubled heaven,” and again, in the 
same play, is asked the question : 


—‘* Do you see these meteors? 
Do you behold these exhalations ?” 


In the last act, the King asks Worcester if he 
will again 
—‘' Move in that obedient orb, 
And be no more an exhaled meteor, 
A prodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times.” 


In ‘The Comedy of Errors” Adriana alludes 
to the sudden brilliance and disappearance of a 
meteor when she questions her sister : 


‘* Looked he red or pale? or sad or merrily ? 
What observation madest thou in this case 
Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ?” 


In ‘Richard II.” a Welsh captain tells the 
Far] of Salisbury that he believes the King to be 
dead, because 


‘“‘The bay trees in our country are all withered ; 
And meteors fright the fixtd stars of heaven: 
The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth, 
And lean-looked prophets whisper fearful change.” 


Shakespeare was not far wrong when he alluded 
to meteors that the sun exhaled, for modern 
science tells us that these masses of iron are frag- 
ments of other planets, probably started on their 
earthward journey by an explosion in some far- 
distant sun, and made luminous by their head- 
long flight through our atmosphere. 

If Shakespeare could have brought his marvel- 
ous intellect to bear continuously on one subject 
(natural science, for instance), to have made him- 
self eminent in one field, instead of roaming, bee- 
like, over vast pastures, gathering here and there 
whatever attracted his fancy, what might he not 
have accomplished in one line! What strange 
secrets might not nature have disclosed to this 
one imperial intellect ! 

But we all would be Icath to exchange Shake- 
speare the playwright for Shakespeare the astron- 
omer, however eminent the latter might have 
been. We love the elusive author who lurks be- 
hind many masks, and of whom Lowell says: 
‘‘Higher eyen than the genius I rate the char- 
acter of this unique man, and the grand imper- 
sonality of what he wrote. What has he told us 
of himself? In our self-exploiting nineteenth 
century, how serene and high he seems! If he 
had sorrows, he made them the woof of everlast- 
ing consolation to his kind; and if, as poets are 
wont to whine, the outward world was cold to 
him, its biting air did but trace itself in loveliest 
frostwork of fancy on the many windows of that 
self-centred and cheerful soul.” 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


Tue recent death of the old giraffe in the Zoological 
Gardens of London—the last survivor in Great Britain— 
has called attention to the present scarcity of these animals, 
and to some of their peculiarities. They have shown 
themselves well adapted to captivity, being able to eata 
variety of food and to endure well changes in climate. 
They have often bred in menageries. Seventeen were born 
in the London Zoo alone, and one of these lived to the age 
of twenty-one. At present there is only one for sale in all 
Europe—an old female, for which a very long price is 
asked. The difficulty in replacing these animals is almost 
insuperable. The species itself has been so diminished by 
sportsmen and other persecutors that it is exterminated al- 
most everywhere outside of the Soudan, and since the 
Mahdists closed that region no animal hunters have been 
able to go to get any: nor have the natives been able to 
send any out to markets upon the Nile. It will probably 
be some time, therefore, before London can get a new one 
to replace its loss. 


No DEPARTMENT of geological inquiry has ever held 
more interest for the popular reader than that which stud- 
ies the Glacial Epoch. It was here in America that the 
theory was brought to its perfection by the elder Agassiz, 
its first great exponent; and it is here that the most con- 
vincing facts and plentiful evidences showing the existence 
in times past of a wide polar ice sheet have been discov- 
ered. The readers of this page are already familiar with 
the name of Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin 
College, in this connection. To his labors, in association 
with those of the late lamented Professor H. Carvill Lewis, 
we owe the delineation of the so-called ‘‘ terminal moraine ” 
in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, one of the most 
marked surface features which this section of the Union 
presents. Professor Wright has brought out a book splen- 
didly issued by D. Appleton & Co., of New York, which is 
a complete exposition of the whole matter. Its title is, 
‘‘The Ice Age in America,” and it discusses not only the 
causes, phenomena and sequel of that time of remarkable 
cold, but the life of the globe preceding and during the 
epoch. ‘‘ The general subject is so lucidly treated,” is 
the opinion of Heilprin, ‘‘ and the body of facts introduced 
so broad and varied, that no one, whether layman or sci- 
entist, who has attentively followed the 600 pages can 
have failed to acquire much from a far-reaching line of in- 
quiry, and this without being necessarily committed to the 
author’s views on certain important and much-debated 
questions.” For the general reader no book upen glaciers, 
past and modern, can be more thoroughly recomménded. 


Tue New York State Agricultural Experiment Station is 
now carrying on an exhaustive series of experiments in 
respect. to the manufacture of cheese, especially to test the 
influence of the composition of milk on the composition 
and yield of cheese, and to complete a study of the proc- 
ess of ripening cheese. In this latest report details are 
given of specified cheeses made. In counection with each 
manufacture tables are prepared showing the composition 
of the milk; of the first, second and third whey; of the 
green cheese; and of the same cheese at seven, twenty-one 
and thirty-five days old. Gleaned from these sets of fig- 
ures there are tabulated results of the utmost value. The 
table showing the amount of fat lost and utilized in mak- 
ing cheese is especially interesting. In the nine series of 
experiménts the average amount of fat from the milk which 
was utilized in the green cheese varied between 88.99 and 
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93.58 per cept.; so that the fat (which passed into the 
whey) varied from 6.42 to 11.01 per cent. This, taken 
alone, is an important statement; but it is only one of a 
large number of statements equally important. The fines: 
cheeses were made in the seventh experiment, the expert 
classing them as being of ‘‘ perfect flavor, like fine butter, 
texture perfect, best of lot.”” This cheese was made from 
milk containing the second highest percentage of butter 
fat, of which 93.23 was preserved in the cheese. The 
cheeses made in No. 8 experiment were described as ‘‘ very 
silky in texture, very good flavor, and a fine eating cheese.”’ 
These contained the highest percentage of butter fat, and, 
strangely enough, these two cheeses were not only the best 
but the richest—a fact which suggested that quality de- 
pends more than is supposed upon the presence of a high 
percentage of fat. The milk used in No. 8 experiment con- 
tained 6.49 per cent. of fat; while No. 7 milk contained 
4.80 per cent. These cheeses contained respectively the 
highest quantities of fat per cent.—44.6 and 39.0—and a 
relatively lower percentage of casein. 


Tue telephone between London and Paris works well. 
Some fifty messages are sent over the line daily from Lon- 
don, chiefly stock exchange and commercial communica- 
tions. 

In Mashonoland, the new gold-bearing district of South- 
eastern Africa north of the Transvaal, exist vast ruizs— 
walls, forts and supposed temples—of massive masonry, 
earthworks, and a long array of prehistoric surface mines. 
Their existence has long been known, but no conjecture as 
to the age or the people connected with them has ever 
been made until very lately. A year or morc ago an Eng- 
lish scientific explorer, Mr. Thomas Bent, set himself to 
study them. The extensive collections he has made havo 
just been received in England, and a preliminary examina- 
tion of them brings out the following interesting facts: 
These relics comprise slender monoliths of soapstone, with 
curious birds perched on the top, and other monoliths with 
strange carvings, shallow bowls and fragments of bowls, 
with processional scenes carved on their rims, zebras, bulls 
and human beings. The fragments of pottery exhibit r-- 
markable finish and artistic ornamentation, while cne bit 
of beautiful glass is evidently of Arabian origin. The 
crucibles, ingot molds, crushers, bits of furnace, quartz 
casings, and other things connected with gold working, 
are of especial interest. An ingot mold is exactly of the 
same pattern as one which was found in Falmouth Harbor, 
and is now in Truro Museum. There are many other ob- 
jects of interest, several of them, from their realistic shape, 
leaving no room for doubt that the people who erected the 
buildings and made these articles were addicted to the 
purest form of nature worship. Mr. Bent has pointed out 
that the birds (which rest on a cestus) really represent the 
Assyrian Astarte or Venus—the female element in creation. 
The articles found could only have been brought together 
by a great commercial people like the Arabians. The cult 
disclosed distinctly pertains to a pre-Mohammedan period. 


Tue pneumatic or inflated tire for bicycles has made its 
way to the front for all racing machines. Whatever may 
be said of the solid or the cushion tire for ordinary riding, 
the pneumatic certainly takes the lead for fast traveling. 
During the past two years great improvements have becu 
made, especially in respect to durability. Some of these 
latest improvements are as follows: The new Columbia 
pheumatic tire now has inside a complete and perfect air 
tube. ‘To this is applied a double layer of canvas, and 
over allis placed the rubber tread, the whole vulcanized 
together and cupable of great resistance to puncture, while 
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lively enough for any rider. The Palmer tire is composed 
of compressed natural rubber, so that when a sharp instru- 
ment is thrust through it it immediately springs together 
on the instrument being withdrawn, and instantaneously, 
80 that no air escapes. If the tire is entirely severed with 
a knife it is easily repaired. The latest tire from the Dub- 
lin firm of Dunlop has a new valve, and the edges of the 
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tools. The newest Bidwell-Thomas tire consists of an air 
tube incased in a seamless, nonexpansible linen jacket, to 
which has been sewn linen flaps or wings, and the flaps 
firmly cemented beneath the rim. An extra re-enforcing 
strip of linen canvas, in order to prevent cutting at the 
edge of the rim and slipping, is then cemented to the seam- 
less jacket, passing under the rim. The rubber wearing 
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‘‘ TREES WHERE YOU SIT SHALL CROWD INTO A SHADE.” 


rims are covered with strips of pure Para rubber, thus 
forming a soft cushion for the air tube to rest upon. There 
is no stitching upon this tire. ‘The Victor Company offer 
atire made in two parts. The external covering is re-en- 
forced by canvas. The inner tube is made of pure rubber 
to hold the air, and so constructed that it can be readily 
taken out in case of a puncture and repaired, or replaced 
by a perfect tube, and this can be done without the use of 


shoe is put on over all, firmly cemented beneath the rim, 
and a strip of black rubber friction cloth secured on the 
inside of the rim covering the edge of the shoe to protect 
the inner construction against moisture and dirt. The 
Gormully & Jeffery tire consists of an outside case, lined 
with thin canvas to prevent stretching. Within’the case 
is an elastic rubber tube, which when inflated presses side- 
ways the hooked edges of the case in such a manner that 
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they produce an effective lock to prevent its own removal. 
All these ‘tires are the result of careful experiment, and 
each has peculiar virtues. But all require great care in 
use to avoid punctures, and should be kept always inflated. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Miss Lurana W. SHEtDon, who is well known as a con- 
tributor of short articles and poems to the leading mag- 
azines and newspapers, has just tried her hand at novel 
writing. Her first work of this kind has the striking title: 
“ Death to the Inquisitive!” (W. D. Rowland, New 
York), and is described on the cover as a ‘‘ story of sinful 
love.” While it has the appearance of having been writ- 
ten with a view to catching some of the many dollars that 
are supposed to roll into the pockets of the writers of what 
is called erotic fiction, it is really a well-told and interest- 
ing story. The plot is strong and well sustained through- 
out, and it has the same pleasing style that has always 
characterized Miss Sheldon’s work. It is full of force and 
spirit, and abounds in dramatic incidents. Being a story 
of sinful love, it was unavoidable that there should be 
scenes in it that would offend the refined tastes of some 
readers, but it was not at all necessary that they should 
be quite so plain and realistic as they are given here; they 
might have been toned down just a little. The author of 
‘* Death to the Inquisitive !” is beautiful as well as talented, 
and her publisher has been clever enough to take advan- 
tage of this by printing her portrait as a frontispiece to 
the book. Everyone taking up the volume will be curious 
to know what such a pretty young woman has tu say about 
sinful love. 

Tue next (September) number of Frank Lesure’s Pop- 
utak Monrtuty will contain a notable article upon ‘‘ An 
American Gentleman's Estate,” being an illustrated uc- 
count of Dr. W. Seward Webb’s extensive and model farm 
on the shore of Lake Champlain. 


Every literary worker, and all who are interested in the 
relations between author and publisher, will enjoy John 
Strange Winter’s ‘‘ Confessions of a Publisher,” which has 
been just issued in paper covers by the Waverly Company, 
New York. It is a story of a young woman who thinks she 
has the talent for writing novels. She submits her first 
work to a publisher, who finds it the veriest trash; but 
wishing for various reasons to please the author, he has 
the manuscript rewritten by a literary friend, and then 
published under the young woman’s name. The compli- 
cations that arise in keeping the fact of the literary friend’s 
help a secret, even from the publisher’s son, who is in 
love with the pretty author, makes ‘‘ Confessions” a very 
bright though simple little story. 


THE great national exhibitions which were given in Lon- 
don in the years 1887—88—90—91 under the direction of 
Mr. John KR. Whitley, are described and illustrated in a 
new book entitled ‘‘ Four National Exhibitions in London 
and their Organizer,” by Charles Lowe, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London). The exhibitions were held for the pur- 
pose of setting before Englishmen the arts, inventions, 
manufactures and products of America, France, Italy and 
Germany. A full and interesting account of each of these 
exhibitions is given in the book, and portraits of the men 
connected with them and illustrations of the principal 
features exhibited are scattered profusely through the text. 


TypoGRapHicaL accidents are distressing occurrences, 
from which, we suppose, not eyen the best-regulated liter- 
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ary families are wholly exempt. A peculiarly perverse 
one, occurring to a form of Frank Lesiie’s Porunar 
Monraxy after it was past all proof reading and revision, 
annihilated both rhyme and reason in the fourth line of 
Mr. George Edgar Montgomery's poem, ‘“‘ A Woman,” on 
page 75 of our July number. Justice to Mr. Montgomery, 
no less than to our readers, demands that we reprint in 
correct form this admirable poem, the quality of which, 
we are confident, is sufficient to render apology superfluous. 


A WOMAN. 
By GrEorGE EpGAR MONTGOMERY. 


Ah, she is of our thought and time, 
And we are vaguely loath to trace 
Through nights of variant age and clime 
Her birthright to a servile race. 
Amid the tumult of our days, 
Thrilled with the fire of hope and dream, 
She treads in fearless wise the ways 
That men had sought and trod supreme. 
With gluddened eyes she fares, and none 
Shall check her warm, uplifting soul 
That sees afar some shining goal 
Like the new glory of a sun. 
She feels the exultant sense of life, 
And battles in the blood of strife ; 
Where men have climbed, her hands shall reach; 
What men have taught, her tongue shall teach ; 
Sexless in struggle, bold in mind, 
Fertile in fresh expedient, strong 
To hold her right against the wrong, 
To seek what others dare to find, 
She stands uncowed, unbowed, unbent, 
The mistress of her high intent. 


Yet she is but a woman still, 

Who weeps as only women weep, 
Who loves as only women will, 

And reaps her joys as women reap; 
Whose mystery, in its sacred stir, 
Is the inviolate part of her ; 
Whose charm is not of man, but blown 
Like the wild roses, all her own. 
Sweetheart and flower of fruitful years, 
Time cannot change her smiles and tears, 
Time cannot rob her of the grace 
Which burns like love light in her face. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED: 


DeatH To THE Inquisitive! A Story of Sinful Love. 
By Lurana W. Sheldon. Illustrated. Paper, 25c. 
W. D. Rowland, 23 Chambers Street, New York. 
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ee Paper, 25c. The Waverly Company, New 
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Report or THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURR, 1891. 653 pp- 
Cloth. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Four Nationau Exuipitions 1x Lonpon anp THEIR OR- 
GANIZER. By Charles Lowe, M.A. Illustrated. 548 

pp. Cloth. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 

Boyp’s PuILapELPHIA Business Directory For 1892. 
Compiled by 8. Fred. Boyd. 1,438 pp. Cloth. C. Ex 
Howe Company, Philadelphia. 

Motion, Space anp Time, An Epic of the Universe. By 
J. Dunbar Hylton, M.D. 74 pp. Paper. Published 
by the Author, Palmyra, N. J. 

Memorrs or 4 Mortuer-1n-Law. By George R. Simms, 
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WueEn 4 Man’s Sinexe. By J. M. Barrie. 242 pp. Paper, 
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FALL ATTRACTIONS AT ST. LOUIS, 


THE annual forty days’ carnival at St. Louis 
will commence the first week in September, and 
will be more gorgeous and splendid than any- 
thing yet attempted in this country. For several 
years St. Louis has been decorating and illumin- 
ating its streets every fall, and the illuminations 
‘ which commenc- 
ed with a few 
gas globes have 
grown into the 
most compre- 
hensive and cost- 
ly street illumin- 
ations ever-seen. 
The best work 
of the carnival 
cities of Europe 
has been repro- 
duced, with 
many new ideas 
introduced, until 
last vear the combination of electric and gas as 
illuminators, aided by thousands of many-colored 
globes and countless triumphal arches, presented 
a spectacle which made tens of thousands of visit- 
ors marvel, and led to the streets being crowded 
evening after evening. 

This year all that was so successful in the il- 
Inminations of 1891 will be repeated, while a se- 
ries of illuminated tableaux will be given illustra- 
tive of the discovery of America, of the gradual 
settling up of the New World, and of the enor- 
mous strides made by the West and the South- 
west toward commercial supremacy. 

These tableaux and clectrical devices will be 
displayed on Twelfth Street, a thoroughfare 
over 150 feet wide, and will extend from the 
new City Hall, now being erected at a cost of 
nearly two million dollars, to Washington Ave- 
nue, the great wholesale thoroughfare of St. 
Louis, and on which is situated the largest tobacco 
factory in America as well as the headquarters 
of several of the large shoe-manufacturing houses 
whose output has’ placed St. Louis in the front 
rank asa boot and shoe making and distributing 
point. The Exposition Building is two blocks 
west of this thoroughfare, and the centre of the 
illuminations will be about five minutes’ walk 
from the Union Depot. 

The most remarkable of the figures may be de- 
scribed as an electric panorama. Experiments 
have been made during the last five or six months 
with a view to retelling the story of the discovery 
of America by aid of eleetricity. All difficulties 
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have now been overcome, trial displays having 
proved perfectly successful, gratifying and bewil- 
dering to those who have witnessed them. Prior 
to the turning on of the electric lights all that is 
seen is a large map of the New World raised on a 
pedestal one hundred feet high with the outlines 
of the continent very dimly defined. The press- 
ing of a button results in the sudden appearance 
of an electric star at San‘Salvador, and simultane- 
ously with the appearance of this star the date 1492 
appears in the shape of a series of electric lights. 
A moment later the coast around the Gulf of Mex- 
ico begins to be defined by electric lights, and, one 
after another, lights appear all around the coast 
until a perfect and remarkably distinct map of 
America is brought into view. Then again there 
is a brief pause, after which the legend “St. 
Louis, 1892,” with another and larger star, appears 
twenty-five feet above the main representation. 

One block south of this electrical display is the 
permanent statue of Grant, above which illu- 
minations of the finest possible character will be 
seen during the carnival. An arch of flags will 
be erected above the statue, with American and 
Spanish flags beautifully intermingled. 

Still a little further south is a very excellent 
reproduction of the Statue of Liberty, elegantly 
bronzed, and a magnificent tribute to the enter- 
prise of the West. The flaming torch of the god- 
dess will illum- 
inate hundreds 
of thousands of 
upturned faces 
during the forty 
days and nights 
of holiday mak- 
ing and rejoic- 
ing at St. Louis. 

Other dis- 
plays and pano- 
rama, _ illustra- 
tive of the dis- 
covery of Amer- 
ica and com- 
memorative of 
the four hun- 
dredth anni- 
versary of that 
event, will be 
displayed in close proximity to Twelfth Street 
and the Exposition Building. The display on 
Twelfth Street, between Chestnut and Market, 
will be conspicuous and novel, and will represent 
Columbus on his first voyage, with a well-con- 
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structed model of the Santa Maria. This will 
be at a height of over one hundred feet from the 
ground, and at the summit of an arch, which will 
be a blaze of light. Within a block of this will be 
the Columbus flaming arch, with many thousand 
electric lights in connection with it. 

At the corner of Broadway and Olive Streets, 
within a square of the site on which the new 
two-million-dollar hotel is being constructed, 
will be a remarkable arch and canopy, with the 
ship Pinta on the summit. The date 1492, in 
blazing letters of electricity shining through many 
colored globes, will face the north, and the date 
1892 will face the south. 

The Christopher Columbus Association of St. 
Louis will also have a grand torchlight parade of 
floats on the river on the evening of October 12th, 
preceded by a monster parade, which will proceed 
to Tower Grove Park, where is situated the only 
bronze statue of Columbus in America. From 
the pedestal of the statue an oration on the life 
and history of Columbus will be delivered. The 
Italian-American citizens of St. Louis are pre- 
paring to make October 12th a gala day even for 
a city of such carnival renown as St. Louis. 

Right in the midst of these unique and splen- 
did demonstrations in honor of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the discovery of America will be a host 
of attractions in the city of St. Louis. The Ex- 
position will be open during September and the 
first half of October, and Gilmore’s Band, with 
one hundred pieces, will give four concerts daily. 
The Exposition this year will be an exceptionally 
fine one, and the steady growth of interest and 
appreciation which have marked the annual Ex- 
positions ever since the opening of the building, 
nine years ago, will be more manifest than ever. 
The great Fair, the leading gathering and dis- 
play of its kind in the West, will, as usual, be 
held the first week in October, during which 
the Veiled Prophet will give his annual parade 
and ball. The former is the most gorgeous 
spectacle ever seen on the streets of any city in 
America, while the ball is a social event to which 
thousands look forward for many months, and to 
which some five thousand invitations will be is- 
sued, the lists of invited guests including the 
President and Mrs. Harrison, members of the 
Cabinet and their families, the Governors of Mis- 
souri and adjoining States, with their suites, and 
the best-known citizens not only of the West, but 
also of the Eastern States. 

With such an array of attractions as are offered 
by St. Louis this fall it would seem superfluous to 
advise any who are taking a trip across the conti- 
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nent to arrange for transportation via the great 
city on the banks of the Mississippi. St. Louis, 
as is well known, is the best railroad centre in the 
United States, and tourists and others crossing the 
Atlantic can secure from almost any of the large 
roads tickets reading ‘‘ Via St. Louis,” and giving 
holders the privilege of stopping off a few days in 
the Carnival City of America. This concession 
has been made by the railreads in consideration of 
the heavy traffic to and from the city during the 
carnival period, and it is one which should be 
taken advantage of by all lovers of recreation and 
entertainment. Upward of three hundred main- 
line trains enter and leave St. Louis daily, and the 
general facilities for travel, and especially for a 
few days’ stopping off in the city, are exception- 
ally good and convenient. 

That St. Louis is in earnest in its determination 
to outdo itself this year and in 1893 in the matter 
of festivities and attractions is evidenced by the 
fact that its citizens are raising $1,000,000 to be 
expended during what may be termed the World’s 
Fair period. Two-thirds of the money has already 
been raised and is in the hands of the St. Louis 
Autumnal Festivities Association, the several com- 
mittees of which are now hard at work putting 
the finishing touches to the arrangements in order 
to guarantee success in every detail of the festiv- 
ities and attractions it delights to present to the 
world, and to witness which hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors will travel to the city which is 
aptly known from Maine to California and from 
the Lakes to the Gulf as the Metropolis of the 
West and Southwest. 

The climate of St. Louis and the country ad- 
jacent to it during the months of September and 
October is almost perfect, being in reality a spe- 
cies of Indian summer. The temperature is pleas- 
ant to a degree, and the nights are delightfully 
refreshing. With a programme of attractions so 
varied that the wishes and tastes of almost every 
visitor can be met without difficulty, with the 
climate so exceptionally pleasant, and with people 
exerting themselves to entertain strangers and 
make them feel thoroughly at home, St. Louis 
offers inducements to holiday makers and tourists 
the value of which it is impossible to overrate. 
Europeans making a tour through this country 
and failing to see St. Louis must return to their 
homes with but partially correct ideas of the 
greatness and hospitality of the country, and par- 
ticularly of the West; and Americans who have 
not seen the Metropolis of the West with its holi- 
day attire upon it are guilty of what has been Gc- 
scribed as worse than a crime—a blunder. 
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By GeorGE J. MAnson, 


ONE of the most striking and curious examples 
of ample means wisely directed toward the attain- 
ment of a certain end is furnished in Shelburne 
Farms, Vermont, the country residence and stock 
farm of Dr. William Seward Webb, President of 
the Wagner Palace Car Co. The enterprise is strik- 
ing on account of its magnitude, and it is curious 
because few men of great wealth have ever been 
of a bueolic turn of 
mind. 
wealthy friend of 
Horace, who sung the 
praises of rural retire- 
ment, rarely stirred 
from Rome. He loved 
its smoke, its throng- 
ed and noisy streets, 
its whirl of human 
passion, just as John- 
son loved Fleet Street, 
or “‘the sweet, shady 
side” of Pall Mall. 
Mecenas may have 
taken keen pleasure in 
the scenic descrip- 
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IN THE STABLE YARD. 


tions of Virgil’s Georgics, or in Horace’s land- 
scape pictures, but he was content to partake of 
these beauties at second hand. Rural domestic 
economy has no charm for the ordinary million- 
aire of the period. He prefers to Jet his financial 
light shine in the city; to spend his money in 
such a way that his name shall continually, thanks 
to a gossip-catering press, be before the people. 

lis ‘‘fad,” whatever 
co it may be, always rests 
upon the background 
of publicity. His ex- 
penditures are not for 
the purpose of obtain- 
ing the intrinsic grati- 
fication which comes 
from the thing pur- 
chased, or the  par- 
ticular act performed 
by the use of his 
money, but rather 
with the idea of see- 
ing Society resolve it- 
self into a multitude 
of human exclamation 
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points. He considers his investment has been 
justificd if he secures a dividend of surprise and 
wonder. From this point of view alone the 
wholesome and beneficial character of Dr. Webb's 
enterprise deserves consideration ; it will be well 
if it shall prove the precursor of similar under- 
takings on the part of men of ample means. 

The Shelburne Farms estate is located on Lake 
Champlain, near the small village of Shelburne, 
Vermont, some five miles from the thriving town 
of Burlington. It comprises about 4,000 acres, 
and is called ‘* Shelburne Farms” from the fact 
that the land was bought, about five years ago, 
from about forty owners, whose farms ranged in 
size from 30 to 300 acres. The Farms runs north 
and south, much of the western portion being on 
Lake Champlain. The private residence, con- 
structed in the Queen Anne style of architecture, 
and containing over sixty rooms, is located on the 
lake, and commands a fine view of the Adirondack 
range of mountains, which stretch north and 
south for nearly a hundred miles, and fade from 
sight in the horizon beyond. On the other side 
can be seen Old Whiteface, ‘‘ heaving high his 
forehead bare.” Mount Marcy looms up on the 
southwest, the landslides on both being marked 
in white on their blue sides. 

In laying out the place the idea has been to 
give it the appearance of an immense park. In 
this effort the owner has not copied after the 
English style of private estates, but has wisely 
taken advantage of the picturesque appearance of 
the grounds, and has only made changes where 
they would appear natural and in keeping with 
the general surroundings. All the woodland has 
been left untouched, the small, bare hills have 
been covered with plantings of young trees, and a 
vast amount of roadmaking has been done. Last 
year about 25,000 trees were planted, principally 
forest trees, such as elms, maples and pines; this 
year about 40,000 more will be set out. An idea 
of the size of Shelburne Farms can be obtained 
when it is stated that it is about five times as 
large us Central Park, New York. Fifteen miles 
of fine macadamized roads have so far been laid 
out, and the work is constantly going on. In 
making these roads the stone that has been found 
on the place has been utilized ; a patent stone- 
cutter, capable of crushing 100 tons of road stone 
a day, is kept in use several months during the 
year. 

The Jarge force of men necessary to run the 
place and develop the improvements constantly 
going on are kept employed the year round. The 
work is done in the most systematic manner, and 
the place seems to the visitor more like the enter- 
prise of a corporation than the project of a pri- 
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vate individual. The Farms is under the man- 
agement of a manager and assistant manager, who 
have offices in a handsome cottage in the central 
part of the Farms. Here are clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers and typewriters, a telephone con- 
necting with all parts of the Farms and the depot, 
and telegraphic connection with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. In a large bookcase there 
is a collection of all the leading works, both old 
and new, on the subject of the care and treatment 
of domestic animals. 

The general work is divided in this way: A 
farmer has charge of all unskilled labor, such as 
roadmaking, grading, excavating and farming ; 
a builder has charge of the construction of build- 
ings of every description and all mechanical work. 
Those branches are subdivided, with a foreman in 
charge of each particular kind of work. The 
breeding barn, where all the horses are kept, is 
considered a separate interest and is in charge of 
a stud groom and 25 assistants. The cattle are in 
charge of a dairyman, the sheep and poultry are 
cared for by the shepherd, and the gamekeeper 
and the assistant gamekeeper look after the wild 
game. The owner not only has a constant sup- 
ply of edibles for his own use, but the yield is so 
great that much of the produce is sold in the city. 
About 600 “ broilers” were raised last year, and 
200 eggs were laid every day. Nearly 1,000 
pheasants were raised, the experiment of breeding 
these animals from an importation of English 
stock having proved entirely successful ; the yield 
this year will largely exceed this number. Quail 
breeding, it is believed, will also be successful ; 
600 were raised last year. The Farms has not 
yet been sufficiently cultivated to supply all the 
produce necessary for the stock on the place. 
Last season there were raised about 800 tons of 
hay, 12,000 bushels of grain, 3,000 barrels of 
apples, a large quantity of pears and plums, and 
there were 1,200 acres of pasturage under culti- 
vation. 

According to the printed rules and regulations 
which are posted in the office and the principal 
buildings, the workmen start work at a certain 
number of minutes before seven and quit at a cer- 
tain number of minutes before six o’clock, this 
allowance of time (more or less) being given to 
enable them to walk from their lodgings to and 
from their place of work. Most of them eat at an 
old-fashioned farmhouse near the offices, and lodge 
in a building near by,. where the rooms and beds 
are as neat and clean as in an institution under 
official surveillance. All the buildings where heat 
is necessary are heated by steam and lighted by 
gas or electricity. 

There is a blacksmith shop, where all the re- 
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pairing of the carriages and wagons is attended 
to, and where occasionally wagons are built for 
special purposes. Here, too, are made all the 
horseshoes, the drills and nearly all the ironwork 
used in building. Opposite the blacksmith’s is 
the paintshop, where the carriages are painted ; 
all the outside painting is done by painters regu- 
larly employed the year round. A veterinary sur- 
geon looks after the health of the animals, whose 
ailments are seldom other than the result of acci- 
dents. 

Under the office building is a general store- 
room, where is kept a supply of all kinds of tools 
and appliances needed on the place, All these 
articles are bought by the large quantity, and the 
supply is never allowed to run low. Here will be 
found all kinds of farming tools and implements 
—coal shovels, snow shovels, axes, forks, brooms, 
rope, chains, ladders, valves and pipes for the 
waterworks and steam service; wire for fencing ; 
all kinds of harness clothing ; furs, including a 
set of buffalo robes that cannot (owing to the 
scarcity of furs) be duplicated in the United 
States, the original cost of which was $200, its 
value now being $8,000. Nails are bought and 
laid in by the carload, oil by the barrel, and 
painting materials by the keg and barrel. There 
is not an article in ordinary use on a farm that 
cannot be found in this storeroom, not singly, but 
in quantity as you will find it at the merchant’s. 

The farm barn, next to the office building, is 
built on three sides of a square, the fourth side 
being a massive stone wall. A wide gateway, on 
each side of which are huge stone pillars, leads 
to a yard or square 468 feet long by 270 feet deep. 
The main building is over 400 feet long, about 50 
feet deep, and five stories high. It is surmounted 
by a high tower, in which there is a clock. In 
the loft is stored 600 tons of hay, all hoisted by 
machinery ; the 15,000 bushels of grain are raised 
to the granary by an elevator. On the ground 
floor are the stables, in which are housed the 
mules and work horses, about 100 animals being 
employed. The mules are very fine specimens of 
draught animals, none of them being less than 
sixteen hands high, and one pair being over sev- 
enteen. On one floor are stored a score of sleighs, 
thirty or forty carriages, a number of magnificent 
elk, deer and moose heads which the owner ob- 
tained on his famous trip to Alaska three years 
ago, probably the most luxurious journey ever 
undertaken by a party in this country, In the 
tower are kept the larger kind of machinery used 
on the place—plows, harrows, seventeen mowing 
machines, hayrakes, a patent scraper, etc. One 
of the properties is a portable boiler which, in 
connection with a portable engine, can be used on 
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any part of the Farms when it is necessary to per- 
form any class of work by the aid of steam. 

In one corner of the building there is a horse 
truck, in front of which the harness is hung to 
the ceiling, ready to drop on the horses at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the arrangement being the same as 
that found in the engine houses of New York 
city. Two watchmen sleep in an adjoining room ; 
a team of horses is always in readiness, and elec- 
tric bells can sound an alarm to all the habitable 
buildings on the place. Watchmen are on duty 
every night. The water supply comes from the 
lake, and there are hydrants near all the build- 
ings. 

The work of the Farms is so systematically 
managed that there are also printed blank forms 
for various purposes. A workman is obliged to 
deposit $1.75 with the clerk of the tool room as a 
guarantee for the safe return of his pickax, spade 
or shovel. Every day when he returns the imple- 
ments he receives a check. When he goes to 
work again he delivers the check and receives the 
tool, or, if he ceases employment entirely, he re- 
ceives his money deposit. This system was made 
necessary from the fact that before its introduc- 
tion, in the beginning of his agricultural career, 
the owner found he was supplying spades, shoy- 
els, wheelbarrows and other useful implements to 
the surrounding country. 

There are printed pay rolls showing the name, 
occupation, days employed, the amount due a 
workman ; sheep-and poultry reports, showing 
the number of ewes served, the sex of the progeny, 
distribution of eggs, number of chickens hatched, 
number of sick, and showing where the fowl aro 
sent. The head of the conservatory reports as to 
the disposition of flowers and the garden produce. 
The engineer, every twenty-four hours, sends to 
the office a report on the boilers and reservoir, 
stating the number of feet of water in the reser- 
voir, the time when the fire was put out in the 
engine room, the condition of the machinery, 
etc. A printed statement shows the labor per- 
formed by teams during the day. The dairyman 
reports the quantity of milk furnished by the 
cows morning and evening and where it has been 
sent—to the private residence, the yacht, for ship- 
ment, etc. The stud groom reports as to the con- 
dition and work of the horses at the breeding 
barn. When new tools are needed a regular 
printed order is issued on the office, and the tool 
is charged to the department which has called for 
it ; if it is for farm work it is a farm expense, if 
it is for the greenhouse it isa greenhouse expense, 
etc. The superintendents of the different de- 
partments also report, daily, any repairs that are 
needed, any sickness among the animals, aud 
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EXERCISING RING, IN THE BREEDING BARN. 


ITACKNEY MARE ‘‘ LEONA 
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these matters are attended to 
at once. There is a report of 
supplies received during the 
day, a report on an automatic 
sheet from the three watch- 
men who nightly guard the 
buildings on the premises, 
and a weekly report from the 
veterinary surgeon on_ the 
condition of the animals. 
Much care is used in order- 
ing supplies and guarding 
against paying for them 
twice. For instance, a writ- 
ten application is made to 
the manager for certain sup- 
plies. If they are not in 
stock an order is drawn in 
duplicate. The original 
sender is sent to the firm in 
the city supplying the goods, 
and the duplicate is kept in 
the office. When the firm 


_send their bill they attach to it 


the original order, and in that 
way all mistakes are avoided. 
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On the lake, 
about half a 
mile from the 
private resi- 
dence, there is 
a regularly 
equipped  ship- 
yard, with ways 
for hauling. 
The _ principal 
vessel is a steam 
yacht, schooner- 
rigged, 125 feet 
long, 18 feet 
beam, 138 tons, 
14 feet depth of 
hold, with the 
capacity of trav- 
eling fifteen 
miles an hour. 
Its engine is 300 
horse power, 
and it is lighted 
by — electricity 
and heated by 
steam. It has 
4 staterooms, 
and a large and 
beautifully fur- 
nished saloon 
cabin. The hull 
is of steel, and the upper works are made of teak 
wood, imported from South America, a material 
which has lately come into use in the building of 
yachts, which is very durable and can receive a 
finish quite equal to mahogany. The yacht is 
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manned by a 
crew of twelve ; 
a sailing master, 
a quartermas- 
ter, four sailors, 
chief engineer 
and assistant 
engineer, stew- 
ard and first and 
second cook. 
The ornaments 
are of brass, and 
there are fresh- 
water tanks and 
everything ne- 
cessary for an 
ocean cruise. 
Among the 
other boats is a 
fast-sailing 
sloop yacht 31 
feet long, a cat- 
amaran 46 feet 
long and three 
ice boats for the 
winter season. 
The cattle at 
Shelburne 
Farms are of 
the famous 
Stoke Pogis- 
Rioter blood. In the printed herdbook describ- 
ing them the pedigree of the most noted is traced 
back seven or eight generations. Their record as 
to milk yield is also given. We read of one cow 
who gave 4,577 pounds of very rich milk in one 
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year, showing 23 per cent. of cream, on ordinary 
feed. Another averaged 60 pounds of butter a 
month during the cold season arid 81 pounds in 
the summer. Another gave 18 quarts of milk a 
day. Many of these cattle have taken prizes in 
the cattle shows of the Eastern States. 

Probably the most interesting, certainly the 
most distinctive, feature of Shelburne Farms is 
the breeding barn, where all the fine horses are 
kept. This is probably the largest and best-ap- 
pointed building of the kind, not only in the 
United States, but in the world. Those who have 
seen it call it one of the wonders of America. 
The Duke of Portland’s riding school in England 
has heretofore been considered one of the most 
imposing structures devoted to the housing and 
care of horses ; it is 396 feet long by 108 in width. 
The building at Shelburne Farms is 418 feet long 
and about 110 feet wide. These measurements 
refer to the principal building of this group, be- 
cause there are several devoted to the care of these 
horses. Statistically speaking, the buildings al- 
lotted to breeding purposes cover (exclusive of all 
yard room) an area of 75,000 square feet. The 
main barn contains 75 box stalls ; over 200 stalls, 
all of ample proportions, are distributed among 
the other buildings, which are well aired and 
lighted and furnished with all the necessary con- 
veniences to insure health, comfort and cleanli- 
ness. The barns are heated by steam, but in the 
winter season, to prevent the horses from becom- 
ing too sensitive to the cold, the temperature is 
kept near freezing point, about what it would be 
in stables in the city, where the weather is not as 
severe as it is sometimes in Vermont. The stud 
is in charge of a competent groom who formerly 
held a responsible position of the same kind in 
England. 

When the visitor enters the large barn his first 
impression is that of a great circus ring. Passing 
through a lofty and fancifully designed gateway, 
he finds himself in an exercising ring, thickly laid 
down in tan, 375 feet long by 90 feet wide. Way 
up among the rafters of the high roof the spar- 
rows fly from corner to corner and maintain the 
quarrelsome reputation of their breed. On the 
floor, sturdy, bronze-faced jockeys are constantly 
exercising the horses. Some are riding bareback, 
others are running around the ring with the 
younger animals, the horses being lightly har- 
nessed and held in check by a light rein ; colts 
are capering around in one corner in charge of 
their special trainers, while the coaching horses 
are being driven to a huge “dummy coach.” 
This vehicle is made especially for exercising pur- 
poses. It has no *‘ body,” but has a seat built to 
the ordinary height of a coaching seat. Exer- 
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cised in this way, the horses become accustomed 
to this style of driving if they are unused to it ; 
while if they are regular coaching horses they ob- 
tain their natural exercise without the trouble of 
bringing in the ring a bona fide vehicle. This 
monster horse palace is covered by a truss roof ; 
the box stalls are ranged on the outer walls, leay- 
ing the court in the centre free from pillars or 
encumbrances. 

The stock of horses (nearly three hundred) 
comprises hackneys, trotters, carriage horses and 
ponies, many of them having been specially pur- 
chased for breeding purposes. Among the hack- 
neys are the winners of many prizes: Matchless, 
of Londesborough, Brown Fashion, Accident, Cou- 
rier, Sprotbro Fashion, Sir Arthur, Rocket IIT., 
Her Majesty, Dagmar and Silver Belle. The 
French coaching horses and carriage horses are 
purchases representing the best breed in France 
and England. There are the famous standard- 
bred stallions Almont Wilkes and Ormond. The 
trotting stock shows some breeding of the highest 
class, and represents the blood of some of our 
most noted horses—Forest Maid, Adele Clark, 
Grace Goodwin, Grace Vernon, Fedalma—and 
there are fifty ponies that are perfect specimens 
of their class. 

The first hackney imported on the American 
Continent was a stallion named Fireaway. He 
was the property of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
about fifty years ago. There does not seem to 
have been any other importation until the year 
1881, when the Hon. M. H. Cochrane, of Quebec, 
Canada, imported the stallion Fordham and sey- 
eral mares, to form the nucleus of a stud which 
has since become one of the most famous on this 
side of the water. This gentleman can probably 
claim the honor of owning the first hackney stud 
farm on the continent. In 1882 Mr. Cassett, now 
the President of the American Hackney Society, 
imported a hackney named Little Wonder. In 
1884 Mr. Prescott Lawrence imported his cele- 
brated horse Fashion, purchasing him from John 
Grout, of Suffolk, England. Since their arrival 
in this country both these stallions have won 
against each other in all the horse shows where 
they have been exhibited. In 1885 Mr. Cassett 
imported the hackney stallion Carboneer and 
some mares. During the following four years 
there were quite a number of hackneys brought 
to the United States: Hertfordshire Swell, the 
property of Mr. George Greene, Katonah, N. Y.; 
Bonfire and his dam, Kilnaricklass, by Mr. J. B. 
Perkins, Cleveland, 0. ; Young Derby, the prop- 
erty of John A, Logan, Jr.; Young Nobleman, 
owned by Mr. Mitchell Harrison, Philadelphia. 
In 1888 Mr. Henry Fairfax, of Virginia, brought 
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over the famous son of Danegelt, Matchless, of 


Londesborough, (now the property of Dr. Webb), 
with the young colt Northern Light, son of the 
old and famous prize-winning hackney Star of the 
East. He also imported a famous mare called 
Go, now in her sixteenth year. It was the im- 
portation of Dr. Webb in 1890, however, that 
drew general attention to this breed of horses. 
In that year he imported about thirty of the best 
hackneys to be found in England, the choicest 
specimens coming from the stud of Mr. Burdette- 
Coutts. These horses were brought over to start 
the Shelburne Farms Stud, which is constantly 
increasing in size, naturally and by importations. 
Since 1890 there has been a growing interest in 
hackney horses, and nearly all of our American 
gentleman horse breeders have sought to obtain 
choice specimens of the breed. 

There are certain public-spirited and human- 
istic features of this enterprise which deserve to 
be mentioned and remembered. Many of the 
men and women employed on the place are, re- 
ligiously, of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
The nearest church of this faith is at Burling- 
ton, five miles distant, and the opportunities for 
this class of people attending service were very 
few and far between. To accommodate these 
workers Dr. Webb had a chapel built on the 
grounds, furnished it with the proper ecclesias- 
tical appurtenances, and pays the salary and ex- 
penses of a regular priest who holds the usual 
services every Sunday. The followers of other 
faiths are also accommodated ; a “ church wagon,” 
with long seats running lengthwise, such as are 
seen at the seabeach resorts during the summer 
time, every Sunday takes to the village all who 
desire to attend religious services, the passengers 
being left at the particular sanctuary they elect. 

Originally the depot of the Vermont Central 
Railroad at Shelburne was a small, dingy-looking 
structure, a sore reminder of dirt and discomfort 
to all who were obliged to seek shelter under its 
roof. This was torn down, and at his own ex- 
pense Dr. Webb had built in its place, about four 
years ago, a handsome depot which, in archi- 
tecture and solidity of construction, will compare 
with any station of the kind, at towns of a sim- 
ilar size, on the. railroad lines in New York. 
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On the Farms there is a clubhouse for the 
clerks. Here they lodge, and there is a good- 
sized, cheerful, well-furnished reading room, with 
all the popular weekly newspapers and magazines 
and a library of standard works. In another 
building, where the laborers lodge, similar pro- 
vision is made. 

Shelburne Farms is something more than a 
magnificent private estate designed for the pleas- 
ure of its owner during the summer months, and 
occasionally in the winter season,-when, with his 
family and a party of choice friends, he takes 
“outings” to enjoy the sports of sleighing, to- 
bogganing, skating and ice boating. The stock 
farm was established largely with the idea of im- 
proving the breed of horses in this section of the 
country ; for, years ago, Vermont was justly cele- 
brated for its horses. They sprung from what 
horse breeders call “the old Justin Morgan ” 
stock, one of the best-known breeds, and were 
noted not only for their speed, but their hardy 
constitutions and untiring road qualities. Of late 
years, however, owing to the lack of new blood 
to keep up the race, they have degenerated, not 
only in size, but in weight. 

Dr. Webb has urged the Vermonters to cross 
the hackney and French coach horses which he 
has imported with native mares. As an induce- 
ment to this end he has given the services of 
some of his best stallions, either freely or for a 
nominal fee. He has been met with the usual 
opposition that attends missionary work of any 
character. Vermont farmers have always had a 
preference for the trotter. They would rather 
own a long, lank, weedy animal who can claim 
trotting blood than a sturdy horse, a good goer 
on the road and capable also of doing the farm 
work, which would be the sort of animal pro- 
duced by the method of breeding referred to. 
The more enlightened Vermonters, however, are 
beginning to see, from the experiments that have 
been made, the value of a change. In the course 
of time, if the owner of Shelburne Farms does not 
lose heart in his equine educational efforts, there 
is no doubt that Vermont will be famous for a 
new breed of horses, different from those of for- 
mer years, but more valuable for general use, 
especially in an agricultural community. 


SEA, 


By Caprain H. D. Smitu, U.S. N. 


ALTHOUGH the diving bell is said to have been 
known to the Phoenicians 320 B.c. the ancients 
appear to have derived little or no benefit from 


its use; while their superstitious fears prevented 
them, doubtlessly, from venturing into unknown 
depths and regions. By numerous authorities the 
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invention has been assigned 
to the sixteenth century, al- 
though it is known that in 
Aristotle’s time divers used a 
kind of kettle to enable them 
to continue under water ; but 
the manner in which it was 
employed is not clearly de- 
scribed. The oldest informa- 
tion on record regarding the 
use of the diving bell in Eu- 
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rope is that of John Taisnier, 
who was born in Hainault in 
1509, and had a place at court 
under Charles V., whom he attended on his voy- 
age to Africa. He relates in what manner he 
saw, at Toledo, in the presence of the Emperor 
and several thousand spectators, two Greeks let 
themselves down under water in a large inverted 
kettle with a burning light and rise up again, 
without being wet. 

When the English, in 1588, dispersed the Span- 
ish fleet called the Invincible Armada part of 
the ships went to the bottom near the Isle of 
Mull, on the western coast of Scotland. Excited 
by the glowing accounts given by the Spanish 
prisoners of the vast amount of treasure contained 
in the lost ships, many attempts were made by 
the aid of diving bells to recover some of the lost 
riches. Beyond bringing up some old guns, the 
Spanish gold and belongings of the ships remain 
undisturbed ; and this enterprise may safely be 
chronicled as the first of any magnitude to utilize 
the diving bell. Dr. Halley, in 1715, made a 
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great improvement by supplying it with fresh air 
for any length of time without raising the beil 
out of water. This was effected by an endless 
chain of air barrels. Mr. Spaulding, of Edin- 
burgh, soon after added some improvements, and 
in 1779 Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, 
brought the machine into great popularity by 
adding to it a forcing air pump, by which a con- 
tinued stream of air was poured into the bell 
without any further trouble or apparatus than a 
man or two to work the pump. 

In regard to dresses, or armor, they first came 
into use about 1795, and one of the best was in- 
vented by a German and described in a pamphlet 
published at Breslau in 1798. 

Probably the greatest swimmer and natural div- 
er that the world ever produced was the Sicilian 
celebrity Nicolo Pesco. The government ar- 
chives bear witness to his marvelous performances, 
and it is said that he frequently spent five days in 
the midst of the waves with- 
out any other provisions 
than the fish which he 
caught there and ate raw. 
He often swam over from 
Sicily into Calabria, carry- 
ing letters from the King. 
He terminated his career in 
the following manner: The 
curiosity of the monarch 
had been aroused by the ac- 
counts he had heard of the 
bottom of the Gulf of Cha- 
rybdis, and he commanded 
the diver to examine the 
bottom of the terrible 
whirlpool, and as an incite- 
ment to his obedience or- 
dered a golden cup to be 
thrown into it. The diver 
realized the great peril of 
the undertaking, and ven- 
tured to remonstrate ; but 
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the hope of the re- 
ward and pleasure of 
pleasing the King at 
last prevailed. He 
jumped headlong into 
the raging waters and 
instantly disappeared. 
For nearly an hour 
nothing was seen of 
him, but he finally ap- 
peared, holding the 
cup triumphantly in 
his hand. He had 
struggled hard for his 
life, and when refresh- 
ed related to the King 
the wonders he. had 
seen, which so excited 
the curiostty of the 
monarch that he again 
tempted the diver to 
a second and fatal 
descent. He never returned from his second 
attempt. 

For natural divers the natives of Ceylon en- 
gaged in the pearl fisheries to-day stand at the 
head of the profession. They have been known 
to remain under water six minutes, but the ordi- 
nary time is under two minutes. The sponge 
divers of Bermuda and the Archipelago are also 
very expert at the business ; while the natives on 
the coast of Africa will boldly attack a man-eating 
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shark in smooth water 
and invariably come 
off victor. The South 
Sea islanders are re- 
markablé for their ex- 
pertness, and when a 
nail or other piece of 
iron is thrown into 
the sea will dive after 
and recover it. 

As in the case of 
the bell, the diving 
armor is the result of 
a slow evolution, com- 
mencing with the in- 
vention of Mr. Rowe 
in 1753, who produced 
a diving machine, or 
chest, that enabled 


the diver to remain 
under water for an 
hour. 


The submarine dress in use to-day is mainly 
the invention of A. Seibe. It consists of a rub- 
ber suit lined within and without with twill. 
Over the head is a copper helmet fitted with win- 
dows protected by bars, and these can be un- 
screwed or opened the moment the diver reaches 
the surface. The helmet is screwed on to the 
other portion, and receives the hose through 
which air is forced. Weights are attached to it, 
and ropes provided for signals that have been 
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prearranged, such as ‘* More air,” ‘* Pull me up,” 


‘* More tools,” “ Pull up the bucket,” and so on. 
With weights attached to his ieet, the diver is 
lowered into the water, and, provided with an 
electric light, he wanders over the dark bottom 
ot the ocean at will, and penetrates the hulls of 
vessels that have found a resting place on the 
bed of the ocean. While he is down those above 
are as intent upon his welfare as he is himself. 
Ife who has the signal cord holds the most re- 
sponsible position. The only sense the diver had 
to guide him before the invention of the electric 
light was the sense of feeling, for at a considera- 
ble depth below the surface it is dark as mid- 
night. ‘To enable a modern-equipped diver to 
move readily about, he carries 180 pounds of bal- 
last, two weights of forty pounds each on the 
chest, while his shoes are lined with twenty 
pounds of lead. A first-class suit with all mod- 
ern improvements costs fully $700. One hun- 
dred feet of hose for the air pump are necessary. 
The air pump costs $400, and about $250 addi- 
tional for necessary articles. 

The pay of a diver varies according to his effi- 
ciency and the nature of the work he is called 
upon to do. Divers have been paid $500 for a 
single descent, where the dangers and difficulties 
have been extra hazardous. Ordinarily he will 
receive $50 for one job. The labor may not take 
ten minutes, but that makes no difference. The 
diver takes the risk of what he will havetodo, A 
thorough, practical diver should be a sailor and 
understand all parts of a ship, and the balance of 
the requisites are a cool head, good judgment 
and patience. The greatest depth to which a 
diver can work to advantage is about 100 feet. 
Beyond that depth the pressure is so great, both 
of the air and water, that work is practically im- 
possible. At thirty feet a good diver can work all 
day. 

Peering through the glass of his helmet, the 
diver sees the curious, strange beauty of the world 
about him, clearly and in its own calm splendor. 
Above him glitters a pure golden canopy, through 
which the sunlight penetrates-in broad, slanting 
columns of undulating brilliancy. The bottom 
of the sea resembles a beautiful straw-colored car- 
pet, inclining gradually to the surface, in appear- 
ance. Looking horizontally, the diver gazes at 
first upon a delicate blue, but it soon changes to 
a violet, gradually deepening into an indigo, and 
from that to a black. It surrounds him like solid 
walls of granite, producing a strange effect to the 
novice. 

The change of familiar objects is at first per- 
plexing as it is singular and wonderful to the 
mystified diver. The worm-eaten, jagged hulk 
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seems studded with millions of flashing precious 
stones incased in masses of the purest gold. A 
pile of ballast or kentledge looms up like a mass 
of silver sprinkled with jewels. A common foot 
ladder is transformed into silver interspersed with 
emeralds. At every angle of the hull, projecting 
spar, or wherever a point or angle catches the 
light, a scintillative glow of vivid color and 
brilliancy greets the eye. Every shadow gives 
the impression of a huge void, and the sea, inter- 
spersed with gradations of light and darkness, 
presents the appearance of abounding in danger- 
ous cavities, 

The inexperienced diver meets with great diffi- 
culty in judging correctly of form, proportion 
and distance, and it is only by practice and ex- 
perience that he learns to become expert. 

The conveyance of sound through water is so 
difficult that under the sea has been called the 
world of silence. No shout or sound from above 
reaches the diver. A cannon shot is dull and 
muffled, and the roar of the sea passes unheeded. 
Conversation between two divers below the water 
is, by the ordinary methods, impossible, but by 
touching their helmets together they can con- 
verse, the vibrations being transmitted through 
the metallic substance and to the air inside. 

The diver can breathe and his organs retain 
their normal condition and he preserve his pres- 
ence of mind to a depth of 130 feet ; but when 
this is exceeded even by ten feet the situation be- 
comes perilous. 

But the diver encounters other sights and ex- 
periences of a far different nature than those that 
have been touched upon. ‘To be successful he 
must possess nerves of steel and undaunted cour- 
age. A few incidents in the careers of one or two 
prominent divers will suffice to illustrate the ne- 
cessity of possessing the last two requisites that 
are indispensable to the craft. 

A few seasons ago a diver was sent for to re- 
cover the bodies of a young man and his intended 
who had lost their lives by the capsizing of a 
yacht in a squall. The man was a good swimmer 
and would have saved the girl, but crazed with ter- 
ror, she hampered his efforts until he became ex- 
hausted, and they sank from sight of their friends 
who had witnessed the accident. The diver 
searched for three days, and finally, coming 
round the end of a big ledge of rock, caught 
sight of the bodies. The diver thus relates what 
followed : ‘* The weather had been fine, the sun 
bright, and the still water was unusually clear. 
I was about forty feet below the surface, and the 
two of them were just like sitting down together 
on the end of the ragged rock, on which the 
lady’s dress had caught and held them fast. She 
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leaned up against his chest, with one arm around 
his neck, with her long, beautiful hair hanging 
loosely over her neck and shoulders. He was 
holding her tightly with one arm around her 
waist, while the other was stretched out as if 
grasping for something. ‘heir eyes were wide 
open, and they both looked as natural and perfect 
as life. Both were handsome, finely dressed, and 
his gold watch chain gleamed in the light, while 
the diamond of her engagement ring sparkled 
like fire with every tremulous vibration of the 
water, I guess I must have stood there five min- 
utes, gazing upon them in a sort of fascination. 
Why, it seemed almost as if they were alive, and 
I felt almost as if ashamed of intruding on their 
privacy. My heart beat like a steam force pump, 
and it just ached, I tell you. But I came to my 
senses, and walked up, disentangled her dress, 
put my arm around them, pulled the signal rope, 
and we were drawn up together. When we got 
ashore with the bodies it nigh broke my tough 
old heart to see and hear their friends go on.” 

At the battle of Mobile Bay the monitor Tecum- 
seh, commanded by T. A. M. Craven, was anx- 
ious to engage the Confederate ram Tennessee, 
and when that formidable vessel was seen through 
the smoke of battle the Tecumseh was pushed 
straight for her. The guns had been loaded with 
steel shot and the heaviest charge of powder, and 
the lockstrings were already taut in the hands of 
an officer of the Confederate ram, waiting for the 
order to fire as the two vessels closed, when one or 
more torpedoes exploded under the Tecumseh. 
She lurched from side to side, careened violently 
over, and went down head foremost. It was then 
that Craven did one of those deeds that in point 
of heroism should rank with the noblest achieve- 
ments of the United States Navy. The pilot and 
he instinctively made for the narrow opening lead- 
ing to the turret below. They met at the foot of 
theladder. Craven drew back. ‘‘ After you, pilot,” 
he said. ‘* There was nothing after me,” relates 
Mr. John Collins, the pilot, who fortunately es- 
caped to tell the tale of heroism. ‘ When I 
reached the topmost round of the ladder the ves- 
sel seemed to drop from under me.” A week or ten 
days afterward a government diver examined the 
wreck, and found nearly all of the crew at their 
posts, as they had stood ready for battle. The 
chief engineer, who had been married in New 
York only two weeks before, and who had re- 
ceived from the flagship’s mail his letters as the 
line of battle was forming, stood with one hand 
upon the revolving bar of the turret engine, while 
the other held an open letter from his bride, 
which his sightless eyes still seemed to be reading. 

A river passenger steamer that had been in col- 
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lision and sank in about sixty feet of water was 
examined soon after to ascertain the amount of 
damage sustained. The diver went down, but 
soon made a signal to be drawn up. When his 
armor was removed he fainted. When he recoy- 
ered he told the following story: ‘I went into 
the cabin of that steamer, and may I be spared 
from ever viewing such a sight again. The apart- 
ment was full of water, with a slight motion in- 
duced by the ground swell that caused the bodies 
to sway backward and forward as I stood in the 
doorway. Their eyes were wide open, and it ap- 
peared to me as if all those sightless orbs were 
fixed upon me as I stood gazing upon the horrible 
scene. Qne body brushed against me, and the 
glassy, stony glare of the corpse caused my heart 
to beat like a trip hammer. A dim light pene- 
trated the windows of the cabin, adding to the 
weirdness of the terrible spectacle ; and as all the 
bodies began to moye and bob about it was more 
than flesh and blood could stand. I signaled to 
be taken to the surface, and do not mean to 
repeat the trip.” 

A celebrated diver connected with a large 
wrecking company related his experience to the 
writer as follows: ‘I have had a curious experi- 
ence with fish during my career, and have learned 
to look upon them as friends and company when 
Iam buried from all connected with the upper 
world. The kinds that I meet with are legion, 
and they swarm all about me. Ugly sculpins peer 
into the eye windows of my helmet and grin and 
work their jaws in a hideous manner. Snake- 
like eels squirm around my legs, while crabs and 
lobsters claw at my armor, making themselves so- 
ciable in every conceivable manner. But it’s the 
common everyday perch that annoys me above all 
others. They take my fingers for bait, and nib 
ble and gnaw as though I belonged to them. We 
can’t wear gloves, you know, for it would impair 
our sense of touch, which is all that a diver has to 
depend upon when forty feet down. I had a 
narrow escape once, and would not care to repeat 
the adventure. I had been sent down to examine 
a schooner that had foundered to the southward 
of the Capes of Delaware, and was standing by a 
portion of the mainmast when the boat that was 
pumping air to me dragged her anchor. In an 
instant she was pounding along right over the 
wreck, and thumped twice on the splintered mast 
to which I had been clinging. Had I not changed 
my position quickly the consequences might have 
been serious to me. The next thing I knew I was 
jerked off my feet, dragged through the water, 
and knew nothing more until I found myself on 
deck, with helmet and armor off and a couple of 
men chafing my limbs.” 
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A sailor, who in his wanderings had turned his 
hand to numberless callings, on one occasion en- 
gaged himself to a Mexican gentleman who had 
extensive pearl fisheries in the Gulf of California. 
On one of his trips in quest of the pearl oyster he 
had a narrow escape from a frightful death, and 
only his wonderful presence of mind saved him. 
He had been instructed never to stir from the 
bottom until he had looked above and reconnoi- 
tred, and very fortunately he heeded the advice. 
Having filled his bag, he glanced quickly about, 
catching a glimpse of a huge shovel-nosed shark 
watching him. In an emergency men think and 
arrive at conclusions very rapidly. Where the 
diver had been gathering the oysters was along- 
side of alarge rock. He moved quickly to one 
side of it, hoping to dodge the ferocious monster, 
but the manwuvre did not work; the shark 
watched every movement, changing his position 
by a slight motion of his powerful tail. Time 
was precious; the sailor conceived the idea of 
blinding the shark by stirring up the mud, un- 
der cover of which he hoped to effect his escape. 
The poor fellow worked for dear life, having the 
water muddy and obscured in less than half a 
dozen seconds. Slipping around the rock again, 
he rose to the surface, having just strength 
enough to reach the side of the boat, and was 
hauled on board just as the voracious man eater 
made a vicious rush for his prey, which barely 
had escaped from making him a meal. It was an 
experience the sailor never forgot, effectually cur- 
ing him of all love for the business. 

Another instance of cool determination in the 
unforeseen dangers of submarine diving occurred 
to a diver who was engaged in the recovery of the 
valuable dry dock at Pensacola Bay. Huge beams 
and cross-ties intersected each other at right an- 
gles, forming the framework of the honeycombed 
interior. It was necessary to break through the 
outside of these, which was a difficult job under 
water. The network of beams was so close that 
the passage between barely admitted the diver’s 
body. Into one of these holes the diver crawled, 
and when his task was completed attempted to 
back out. ‘This he was unable to do, the armor 
about his head and shoulders acting like the barb 
of a hook. He could pass in, but could not pass 
out. Alarmed at his long absence, the men above 
increased their work at the pump. ‘The air came 
surging down, and swelled up his armor so that 
he was more effectually caught than ever. His 
only chance was to open his dress round the 
wrists, where the sleeves were tied. This he set 
out to do, but suddenly found himself affected by 
breathing over the air in his armor. The carbon- 
ized air began to affect him, making his mind 
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dreamy and inducing an intense desire to sleep. 
Meanwhile he had freed his wrists; the air es- 
caped and lessened his bulk. With the remainder 
of his strength he made one more effort. It was 
successful, and he was drawn to the surface, 
dazed, drowsy, and only half conscious of the 
peril he had undergone. 

Probably one of the greatest myths connected 
with divers and their vocation is the story cover- 
ing the loss of the British frigate //uwssar, which 
sank in New York harbor in 1780, having on 
board at the time, according to popular report, 
$5,000,000 in English gold. The /ussar sailed 
from Cork in company with the Mercury, arriv- 
ing off Sandy Hook, November 16th, 1780. It is 
asserted that she had on board £580,000 sterling, 
mostly in guineas, and that to this was added 
£380,000 transferred from the Mercury. This 
sum was intended for the payment of the British 
troops, and she sailed for Newport, then the 
British rendezvous, passing through Hell Gate, 
striking on Pot Rock; swung off, drifting a mile 
or more to the bay called ‘I'wo Brothers, near 
where is now Port Morris, and went down at 
seven o’clock in the evening in seven fathoms of 
water. The first attempt to gain possession of 
the treasure was in 1794, and since that time sev- 
eral companies have been formed having for their 
object the same purpose, and thousands upon 
thousands of dollars have been wasted in the en- 
terprise. 

Colonel James E. Gowan, world-renowned for 
his success in raising the Russian line-of-battle 
ships at Sebastopol, is authority for the follow- 
ing: “The monumental fraud in the way of 
sunken gold is right in the harbor of New York. 
T allude to the British frigate Hussar, which ran 
into one of the Hell Gate rocks late in the Revo- 
lutionary War, was bulged in forward, and sank 
in about forty feet of water. Right where the 
Hussar went down there is a very strong tide and 
an eddy that renders work very difficult ; but not 
long after the close of the war efforts to get at her 
treasures were begun, and they have been kept 
up, with occasional intermissions, ever since. In 
1852'I first had the idea of raising sunken ships 
that I applied in 1857 in Sebastopol, and I then 
thought of applying it to the Hussar ; but in un- 
dertaking a scheme of this sort I always want to 
make sure that the treasure I ‘am looking for is 
where I have reason to think it is. So I went 
to England and commenced a thorough search 
through the records with regard to the frigate 
Hussar. I hired numbers of searchers, and made 
a complete investigation among the papers of the 
Admiralty and in the pay department, and at 
length satisfied myself that the $5,000,000 carried 
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by the Hussar had been landed :and duly distrib- 
uted to the paymasters. When I returned to New 
York a friend wanted me to go into the scheme 
of raising the Hussar. I laughed at him, and 
told him of my search among the records; but 
in spite of my warning he put $10,000 into the 
scheme.” 

For thirty years the search after this treasure 
which does not exist has been unremittingly car- 
ried on, and at the present day, in fine weather, 
at the foot of One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
Street, a schooner can be scen moored off the 
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shore, equipped with an engine and sending down 
divers. 

Nothing has ever come from the search except 
a few wooden cups and platters, and sundry 
guineas bearing the likeness of George III. The 
search has been systematically kept up since 1816, 
and is one of the most persistently followed searches 
for sunken treasure ever heard of. And the stran- 
gest feature connected with it is that, notwith- 
standing facts and arguments, there are plenty 
of believers, who cheerfully subscribe cash to re- 
cover what never was lost. 


INTRODUCING SOME RURAL FAVORITES. 
(PINK GERARDIA—YELLOW CLOVER—THE PLANE TREE.) 


By CuHarLes H. CRANDALL, 


“ Beauty’s best in unregarded things.”—Zovrell. * 


OvTsIDE of a treatise on botany one will rarely 
read anything abont gerardia, and probably not 
one person in a hundred, even of habitual dwell- 
ers in the country, is familiar with this pretty lit- 
ile weed. For it is but a weed ; and yet weeds, 
as a class, are not so despised as they once were, 
and there are an increasing 
number of people who real- 5 
ize their debt for enjoyment 
to the weeds, and are ready q 
to learn 


—‘‘ the secret of a weed’s plain 
heart.” 


It is a most pleasant task, , 
only paying a debt for sim- a. 
ilar service by others, to 
introduce the little gerardia 
to a wider circle of flower f. 
lovers. It is not an assert- 
ive flower, but is rather a 
shy country maiden of a 
blossom, needing only to be 
“brought out” in order to 
be recognized as a beauty. 
As one walks through the 
New England pastures in 
the mornings of late August 
and early September the eye 
is greeted by little drops of \ 
color in the grass, a delicate, 
ethereal pink blossom, on 
which the dew loves to 
linger. Its tints vary from 
palest rose in the corolla to 
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a light purple on the edge of the petals, and it 
grows on a branching, treelike stalk a few inches 
high, which is in keeping with the delicate 
modesty of the flower. 

One might liken one of these plants to a chime 
of bells as it trembles in the slightest breeze and 
shakes its cuplike flowers- 
But it is not possible that a 
L stroke of its long, curving, 
unequal stamens can wake 
a the sleepy night revelers of 

late summer, the cricket 


y aud katydid, when once 
nN they have subsided in sleep. 
<_ Rather, perhaps, does the 
ae plant, still keeping faith in 


elfin folk, hang out its pink 
bonnets in early dawn for 
the fairies to don lest they 
be discovered in their last 
\ morning waltz. 

The gerardia loves to 
grow in little tufts or col- 
onies, and seemingly seeks 
out the roughest places to 
adorn with a sprinkling of 
pure tints. One may see 
dozens of them nodding 
around some lonely bowlder 
by the wayside. Once I 
found a field where they 
had run riot, and had dyed 
the surface with a flood of 
color extending almost 
from fence to fence. This 
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bounteousness of bloom is rare, however. Ordi- 
narily, the gerardia must be sought, Jike any win- 
some maiden, and is apt to strike the eye of the 
low-looking flower lover only. Gerardia has a 
faint sweet perfume, and with its pretty name, 


YELLOW, OR HOP, CLOVER (TRIFOLIUM AGRARIUM). 
NATURAL SIZE. 


given in honor of a scientist, it ought to attain 
to some measure of the popularity of its more 
showy contemporaries, the golden-rod and wild 
aster. If pulled by the root and placed in a 
tumbler of water, it will delight the eyes for days, 
and one will be pleased to hear how many per- 
sons will inquire the name of the pretty little 
pasture bloom. 

While recommending a few of our sweet coun- 
try cousins of the botanical world I must say a 
good word for the pretty and useful variety of 
clover—the yellow, or hop, clover. Abloom in 
June and July, it furnishes one of the most deli- 
cate and unobtrusive of yellow tints, deepening 
in the older blossoms to a chestnut or coppery 
brown which is very rich and effective. The 
blossoms resemble hop blossoms in their shape, 
and they have the quality of the “ everlasting ” 
flowers in keeping form and color after being 
dried. More than one charming bouquet have I 
pulled out of my haymow in the winter because 
I could not bear to throw so much beauty down 
for horses, sheep and cattle to eat. And yet, as 
a food, the plant is highly appreciated by my 
fourfooted friends, and so, as I have said, the 
yellow clover is useful as well as pretty. It is 
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Well worth watching for, when another summer 
shall set its golden censers swinging. 

To turn our attention next to the trees, there 
is one which is familiar to many, yet little cele- 
brated in print. The graces of the elm and ma- 
ple, the oak and the pine are justly famous, but 
let us pass them by to consider the American 
plane tree, also called the buttonwood, or syca- 
more. I now more gladly pay it attention be- 
cause I once thought it a homely, even an ugly, 
tree. Its foliage is sparse, its limbs straggling, 
and yet it has arough beauty. ‘The bunches of 
foliage look as if they might have been put on in 
clutches by the hand. If man had done it the 
effect would not have been pleasant, but to see 
Nature trim up a tree in this careless way is in- 
deed interesting. Then she added another play- 
ful fancy in the long pendants that sustain the 
seed balls, or “ buttonballs,” resembling the orna- 
ments put on Christmas trees. 

But it is in the bark of the buttonwood that 
the most unique effect of the tree is produced. 
On the trunk and larger limbs one catches the 
soft chocolate tints of the loose scaly bark. These 
tints disappear as the eye follows up the branches 
and the bizarre, mottled bark begins. The gen- 
eral tints of this mottled part are olive and cream. 
But the shades vary according to the time of year 


‘AMERICAN PLANE TREE (BUTTONWOOD, OR SYCAMORE). 
SHOWING HABIT OF GROWTH. 


and with individual specimens, so that the tree al- 
ways offers something interesting in its coloring. 
Some of the syeamores will show branches almost 
white, long ghostly arms, scarcely at all clothed 
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by leaves. Then again there will be the pleasing 
contrasts of buff, or light canary, with olive or 
delicate green. I have often thought that the 
tree would furnish a happy 
color scheme for painting 
the exterior of a cottage. 
Its particular cream tint, 
trimmed with the chocolate 
of the scaly bark, ought to 
have a pleasant effect. 

The leaves of the button- 
wood resemble considerably 
those of the maple, but are 
larger and coarser, and are, 
especially in the spring, of a 
rich, glossy, bright green. When at all crowded 
the tree will grow to a great height, and speci- 
mens seen frequently in New England will meas- 
ure five to six feet through at the base. When 
growing in an open field, however, its habit is as 
broad and spreading asa cedar of Lebanon. Its 
drooping branches are eagerly sought by the cat- 
tle to brush away the August flies, although its 
shade is not dense at all. Farmers prefer the 
buttonwood for the heads of mallets and beetles, 
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as it is difficult to split, while the same quality 
once made it acceptable for the making of wooden 
buttons, and so gave ita name. Whether we call 


LEAVES AND SEED BALL, AMERICAN PLANE TREE. 


it a plane tree, a buttonwood or a sycamore, it is 
worthy of consideration as a shade tree for the 
roadside, the pasture and the larger class of lawns 
and parks. 
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By J. A. MIDDLETON, 


*Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 

I lived in a room in the old ‘ Boul. Mich.” * 
On a couple of francs a day, 

And I used to watch the small brown birds 
That hopped in the cour below, 

And spared them a part of every meal, 
For old sake’s suke, you know. 


Across the cour was another room, 
And behind the lattice oft 

I caught a glimpse of a pale sweet face 
And blue eyes, kind and soft. 

She, too, was away from home and friends, 
She too was alone and poor, 

And she too cared for the little brown birds 
That hopped about in the cour. 


‘Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 

But I often think of the old Boul. Mich. 
And the window over the way. . 


For my sweet little neighbor is now my wife, 
Through fair and cloudy weather, 

For she fed the birds, and I fed the birds, 
And that drew us both together. 


— — 


* The students’ name for the Boulevard St. Michel, Quartier Latin. 


| Water=Babies. | 


WVHERE masses green and coal 

Creep round the rushy margin of the pool, 
Like phantoms in the sun 

The water-babies leap and laugh and run; 
While from their baby-lips 

The kissing wave for ever glides and drips, 
And every golden beam 

Is fain to lave them in its loving gleam. 


They startle with their cries 

The forest-echo where she dreaming lies; 
And timid wood-nymphs creep 

From shadowy haunts to see them laugh and leap. 
But when the sunlight fades 

Along the tree-tops of the murmuring glades— 
When earthly children rest 

Upon the mother’s gently-heaving breast— 
These babies steal away 

Into the wave, and sleep with sleeping day. 


By Erra W. PIeRcE, 


On a cold and murky November morning, in 
the year 1774, a duel was fought by candlelight 
in aroom of the Brasier Inn, a public house of 
Boston, still standing in Corn Court, on the south 
side of Faneuil Hall Square. It is a very ancient 
hostel. Governor Sir Harry Vane once enter- 
tained the Narragansett chiefs under its roof, and 
memories of Franklin, Lafayette and ‘Talleyrand 
haunt its low-studded rooms and curious little 
stairways. 

Of the two duelists, one was a distinguished 
Boston gentleman, named Hale ; the other, Cap- 
tain Palgrave, the gallant young commander of 
His Majesty’s frigate Victory, then lying in the 
port of Boston. 

Both men were in the elegant evening dress of 
the time, for they had come directly from a ball 
at the Province House, to cut and slash each other 
in the old Brasier. The landlord of the inn, 
with his hair rising on his head, and a servant 
from the taproom alone witnessed the affair. 

Swords were the weapons employed. In the 
use of the same Hale proved himself superior to 
his antagonist, for he succeeded in wounding and 
disarming the Englishman, who fell back bleed- 
ing into the arms of the landlord. 

*‘Captain Palgrave,” said Male, ‘“‘ you have 
tried to rob me like a common thief. I trust that 
I have now taught you a lesson. As God is my 
witness I will not spare your life a second time.” 

Then he coolly sheathed his sword, flung his 
cloak around him, and walked out of the Brasier 
Inn. 

The streets of the town were still dark and 
quiet. He hurried on till he came to a stately 
mansion, near the top of Pemberton IIill. A 
black slave answered his clang at the brass 
knocker. 

“‘Make ready my traveling coach and _ horses, 
Cesar,” commanded Hale, briefly; and then he 
went on into a drawing room, furnished with 
sofas and chairs in yellow brocade, and with por- 
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hanging on the paneled walls. A female servant 
was just sweeping up the tiled hearth. ‘Is Miss 
Winthrop awake ?” asked Hale. 

“T don’t know, sir,” answered the woman, 
staring hard at her master’s haggard face. ‘She 
danced late at the ball last night—’twas near 
cockcrow when Lady Sydney’s carriage brought 
her from the Province House.” 

He put on a grim look. 

‘* Unfortunately I cannot stand on ceremony. 
Go, inquire of Miss Winthrop’s maid, and say to 
her that I must speak with her young lady at once.” 

The woman vanished. Hale looked moodily 
around the drawing room. At that spinet in the 
corner, while her elders made merry about the 
little card tables, she had sung to Captain Pal- 
grave : 

‘* Come, my beloved, haste away ; 
Cut short the hours of thy delay ; 


Fly like the youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow!” 


Iie seemed again to hear the tinkling music, 
the chuckles of General Howe over his winnings, 
and old Lady Sydney, in powder and patches, 
screaming at the loss of a guinea. Great God ! 
what a blind fool he had been! Why had he not 
suspected the truth before ? His heart grew sick 
within him—he began to pace the room with fe- 
verish strides. One half-hour dragged by, then 
another. Time, as it seemed, was necessary to 
arouse a young belle from her beauty sleep. The 
day brightened, the town hummed with sudden 
life. Somewhere without the band of the Royal 
Fusileers was playing in the chilly morning. As 
Hale, watch in hand, paused to listen, a click of 
high-heeled shoes echoed, at last, on the carved 
staircase. Down its picturesque swecp and into 
the yellow drawing room tripped a slender bru- 
nette girl, in a flowered damask gown, her large 
eyes still languid with sleep, and her long curling 
dark hair gathered to the top of her charming 
head, and held there with a jeweled comb. She 
advanced toward ITale. 
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«‘ Why did you leave the ball last night, guard- 
jan, without a word to anyone ?” she said, petu- 
lantly ; ‘‘and after you had asked me to dance a 
minuet, too? Fie! Lady Sydney declared that 
you had a quarrel with some of the English of- 
ficers in an antechamber, and she brought me 
home in her own coach.” 

He turned and looked at her with eyes cold 
and hard as steel. 

“ Doubtless Captain Palgrave was glad to take 
my place in the minuet,” he said. 

She colored. 

‘*When you vanished from the ballroom, sir, 
Captain Palgrave also disappeared. May I ask 
why I am called from my bed to talk with you at 
this hour ? And what is that stain upon your 
hand ? You are surely hurt !” 

The sword of Palgrave had ripped Hale’s wrist, 
and his buff glove was soaked in blood. He drew 
it off, and flung it on the fire of logs. 

‘© A mere scratch,” he said, as he twisted a 
handkerchief quickly around the wound. ‘I 
have called you here, Betty, to tell you that you 
must make ready for a journey. You need seclu- 
sion and quiet for atime. My traveling coach is 
waiting at the door. I have sent off two servants 
in advance. You will breakfast, and then leave 
the town immediately.” 

She drew back, aghast. 

‘* Leave the town, sir !” 

«< Yes, we will retire to my country house, at 
Fox’s Ferry, and remain there till the frigate 
Victory sails for England.” 

Betty Winthrop uttered a sharp scream. 

“* Fox’s Ferry !—fifty miles to the wilderness of 
Cape Ann! Oh, I understand—my maid has be- 
trayed me !” 

He went up to her, with a harsh, reproachful 

air. 

He was a stately blond man, hardly more than 
thirty, with regular features and a figure that 
would have looked best on a field of battle at the 
head of a column. 

‘True !” he replied, sternly. ‘* You had 
planned to elope with Palgrave this very night— 
to sail away on the Victory, without one word to 
me—me, the guardian chosen by your dead fa- 
ther to watch over your person and your fortune ! 
Well,” with a grim smile, “‘ the English captain 
will hardly be able to keep his appointment with 
you—he has another engagement !” 

She glanced at his wounded wrist—the truth 
burst upon her. 

“You have killed him !” she shrieked. 

“No,” answered Hale, in an exasperated tone, 
‘‘though the young braggart richly deserved that 
fate. I have only shown him that he cannot with 
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impunity outrage my hospitality, and rob me of 
what I consider the most sacred of trusts.” 

Then he turned on his heel and walked out of 
the yellow drawing room. 

Betty Winthrop flew up the stair to her own 
chamber. 

A maid was shaking out the ball dress of cream- 
white silk and fine Dutch lace which her mistress 
had worn on the previous night. 

Miss Winthrop confronted her with flashing 
eyes. 

‘«'Traitress ! how could you betray me to my 
guardian ?” 

‘Oh, Miss Betty,” gasped the maid, “he 
somehow suspected the truth—he charged me 
with it—he made me confess everything !” 

«And now I am to be carried off to the wilder- 
ness, and kept there till the Victory sails !” 

“©God ha’ mercy !” 

*‘And you—you are the cause of this disaster !” 

“¢ Make a stand, miss—give him tooth and nail ! 
He won’t use bodily force upon a woman: tell 
him you'll die afore you’ll quit the town !” 

‘You talk like a simpleton, Patty. Mr. Hale 
is my lawful guardian. My dear dead father 
loved and trusted him. Indeed, indeed, I have 
done wrong. Yes, I acknowledge it!” and she 
burst into tears. ‘I shall not resist his author- 
ity.” 

“Oh, lud ! not for your true love’s sake, miss ?” 

“Not even for my true love’s sake, you false, 
weak girl !” 

In vain the maid tried to soothe her. 

“JT will go with you to Fox’s Ferry, miss—I 
will help you to outwit him yet. Captain Pal- 
grave will be sure to follow us,” she said. 

But Miss Winthrop interrupted, smartly : 

“You will no¢ go with me—I can no longer 
endure the sight of you. I must respect the 
power which my father gave to Oliver Hale—I 
must obey when he commands. Having,” with 
a sob, ‘‘ been overhasty, I can do no less than 
show him that I know how to bear a merited 
punishment.” 

‘La! who’d ha’ thought,” muttered the as- 
tonished Patty, ‘‘ that any man could tame you 
so easily, mistress ?” 

But Miss Winthrop did not deign to answer. 

“Bring my breakfast to me here,” she said, 
‘‘and dress me for the journey.” 

Patty obeyed. She gathered together the nec- 
essary lnggage, and, weeping penitent tears, 
wrapped her young lady in a long fur pelisse, and 
tied a huge velvet hat on her rich, dark hair. 
With a firm step Miss Winthrop then descended 
the stair and entered the carriage. 

Hale, muffled in a traveling cloak, took a seat 
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beside his ward. The absence of the maid left 
the two to make the journey ¢é¢e-d-téte. The 
whip cracked, the wheels went round, and the 
coach rolled out of the town and took the road 
northeast. 

Not a word was spoken. Hale sat like a man 
in stone ; Miss Winthrop disdained to make sound 
orsign. The roads were bad and travel difficult. 
At noon the pair stopped at a wayside inn, in the 
old witch town of Salem, where fresh horses were 
procured, and Hale and his ward made some pre- 
tense of dining. 

“T fear you are much fatigued,” he said, with 
an apprehensive glance into her pale, lovely face. 

“Not at all,” she answered, stubbornly. 

He leaned toward her, his voice shaking, in 
spite of his efforts to keep it firm. 

“‘T wish to relieve you from needless anxiety— 
Captain Palgrave is not seriously harmed. For 
your sake I was careful to do him no great injury. 
On my honor, I swear that he will recover, and 
that right soon.” 

“Yon are very good,” answered Miss Winthrop, 
ina dry, cold tone. 

When dinner was over the coach went on 
again—farther, ever farther from happiness and 
love—deeper, ever deeper into the wilderness. 

The short afternoon was waning when the tray- 
elers reached the bank of the river. The ocean 
itself was not far away—its salt breath, blown from 
the rocks of Cape Ann, filled the November wind. 
Hale ordered his coachman to drive the carriage 
to the nearest village, and alighting with Miss 
Winthrop, he advanced to an old brown ferry 
house that stood on the river’s bank, with boats 
moored at its door. 

“‘Halloo, within !” he cried. ‘‘ Where are you, 
Jason Fox ?” 

The buzz of a spinning wheel alone answered. 

‘‘Ferryman, I say! Are you asleep or dead ?” 
shouted Hale, rapping on the low brown door. 

“‘ Coming ! coming !” answered a sweet young 
voice, and a girl of sixteen, in a homespun gown, 
with her yellow hair flying over her shoulders, 
rushed out of the old ferry house, jostling against 
Hale in her haste. 

‘‘Where’s that lout of a Jason Fox ?” demanded 
Hale, irritably. ‘‘I want to cross the river with 
this lady,” making a slight gesture toward Miss 
Winthrop. 

** My uncle has gone to the town, sir, and won’t 
be back till nightfall,” replied the girl. ‘Iam 
Saxa Fox—lI’ll take you across the river, for I 
mind the ferry always when Jason is away.” 

She was a handsome creature, with a cheek like 
a wild rose, a deep dimple in her chin, and violet 
eyes fringed with thick black lashes. Her hands 
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were shapely and strong, and her slender figure 
had the supple grace of a panther. 

“* Make haste, then,” said Hale, gloomily. “We 
have traveled a long road, and the lady is tired.” 

Saxa ran back to the cottage for her oars, 
Through its open door a spinning wheel was vis- 
ible—also a dresser, covered with pewter and old 
Dutch ware, a chest of brassbound drawers set 
high on spindle legs, and a fire burning in a stone 
chimney. 

“Come, Betty !” entreated Hale, offering his 
hand to Miss Winthrop ; but she brushed it aside, 
and stepped unassisted into Saxa’s wherry. With 
long, even strokes the ferry girl pushed out into 
the stream. 

Fox’s Ferry connected the two river banks. 
Along one a small town straggled, on the other 
stretched salt marshes, full of water fowl, and the 
forests of Hale’s own estate. Black, sullen creeks 
glimmered here and there in the fading light. 
Around the boat whirled and eddied a cold gray 
current. Already the sun was sinking, and Miss 
Winthrop began to shiver under her fur pelisse. 

‘Great God! How pale you are !” said Hale, 
in angry distress, as he whipped off his own cloak 
and wrapped it about her. ‘‘ Betty, Betty, I have 
been very brutal to force this journey upon you.” 

““ You have, indeed !” she answered, smartly. 

“‘ But no other course was left to me. I could 
not permit that English rogue to decoy you from 
your home and friends, as a fowler snares a bird. 
No! no! From suitors of his stamp I shall de- 
fend you at any cost !” 

She drew a long breath that went to his heart 
like a knife. 

“You will never forgive me,” he said, with 
bitter conviction, ‘‘for parting you from Pal- 
grave !” 

“« Never !” she answered, and straightway turned 
her face from him. 

When the wherry touched the opposite bank he 
again offered to support her. 

“‘You are quite exhausted—lean upon me,” he 
entreated, with a world of tenderness in his voice ; 
“‘the Marsh House is but a few rods away.” 

But she turned to Saxa Fox instead, and flung 
both arms around that:charming young person. 
Hale gnawed his lip. 

‘*You hate me so much, Betty, that you will 
not bear contact with me, even for a moment ?” 
he said. ‘‘ Very well,” and he slipped a guinea 
into the hand of the ferry girl. ‘‘ Come with Miss 
Winthrop to the Marsh House, Saxa Fox. Fort- 
unately, yow have found favor in her sight.” 

He strode off in advance of the two girls. Miss 
Winthrop leaned heavily on Saxa’s strong young 
shoulder. 
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“* Do you see many trayclers at the ferry house ?” 
she whispered. 

‘* All that cross the river, lady.” 

‘‘Shonld one come seeking me soon—mind, I 
do not say that he will, for he has been wounded— 
but should love lead him to that foolish length, in 
the name of God tell him where I can be found !” 

Saxa pressed the other’s cold white hand. 

«TJ will !—I will! He is your lover ?” 

“¢Yes, and we have been cruelly parted this 
day. Ihave left a maid behind me who will, per- 
haps, set him upon my track.” 

They hurried after Iale, and came directly to 
an old colonial house with gambrel roof and dor- 
mer windows, standing in a vast unpruned gar- 
den, and bordered on all sides by dense woods, 
salt marshes and the slow winding river. For 
inonths the mansion had been deserted ; but now 
smoke curled up from its huge chimneys, and the 
servants that Hale had sent on before him already 
stood at the door, holding it wide for their mas- 
terand his ward to enter. 

“© Good-by, Saxa,” said Miss Winthrop, in a 
guarded tone; ‘‘ and remember your promise.” 

«* But how shall I know him when he comes ?” 
whispered Saxa. ‘‘ What is he like ?” 

“Te is young and handsome, and he has the 
air ofa prince. Never did you see aught like 
him in this wilderness. No woman can look upon 
him many times and keep her heart.” 

A vague alarm appeared in the ferry girl’s vio- 
let eyes, but she smiled mischievously: 

**Ig he so dangerous ?” she murmured. ‘I 
will say my prayers while I watch for him!” And 
then she ran back to the riverside and the 
wherry. 

In the low wainscoted parlor of the Marsh 
Ifouse dust and cobwebs had been swept away 
and a log fire was merrily blazing. Hale placed 
a chair for Miss Winthrop, and while the servant 
removed her wraps he poured a glass of wine and 
held it to her lips. 

Pale, fatigued, with her dark hair tumbled 
about her creamy throat, and her eyes heavy with 
unshed tears, she sat in the orange glow of the 
flame, like a flower over which some tempest had 
suddenly swept. ale leaned on the mantel and 
watched her gloomily. 

“‘ You have dealt with me in high-handed fash- 
ion, siz!” she said, at last. 

**T do not deny it,” he answered. 

“How long,” with a flash of anger, ‘ will you 
keep me a prisoner here ?” 

“Till Palgrave leaves Boston—as I have al- 
ready told you.” 

** You are then determined to break his heart 
—and mine ?” 
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**Igs it possible you believe that silly English 
boy has a heart ?” 

‘* How ungenerous of you to abuse him now! 
Great Heaven! I feel like a poor princess in a 
fairy tale, shut up with some dreadful ogre.” 

He bit his lip, but made noreply. She put up 
her white hands to her face and began to weep 
softly. It was the feather that broke the camel’s 
back. Hale, pale as death, started toward her. 

“Betty !—Betty ! You willdrive me mad! I 
can bear anything but your tears. Why do you 
force me to speak! Palgrave has loved you for a 
few days —I, for years and years! Yet to him 
you give your whole heart, and to me only hate 
and distrust. MercifulGod! Iam at your feet 
—TIam in your power.” Ie fell on one knee at 
her side. ‘‘The tables are turned, Betty! In 
me you see no longer the arbitrary guardian, but 
a hopeless and heartsick lover !” 

Presto! In the twinkling of an eye she had 
become sovereign, and he subject. She dashed 
away her tears, her fine eyes sparkled, a wicked 
little smile appeared at the corners of her red 
lips. 

“What! You love me!” she cried. 
have been a long time finding it out, sir !” 

“* Not so,” he groaned ; ‘‘ to my sorrow I have 
known it for many a day.” 

“‘ A long time in telling your secret, then !” 

“« Because I knew it was useless to speak, Betty. 
You had no liking for me ever, and when Pal- 
grave caine, with his nimble wit and good looks, 
my last hope died.” 

Her spirits seemed to rise unaccountably. 
Womanlike, she was not slow to take advantage 
of the situation. 

“‘Carry me back to Boston at once, and I will 
try to forgive you the torment you have caused 
me.” 

His haggard face hardened. 

“You shall go back when Palgrave is safe in 
Ingland—not till then.” 

“Sir, it is unseemly that I should remain in 
this place with a man who has suddenly changed 
from a guardian tos lover. Methinks you have 
put yourself in a queer plight, and your unhappy 
ward with you.” 

He colored hotly at the mockery in her tone, 

“Truo. You shall be provided with a suitable 
companion. I will send a message to Lady Syd- 
uey, and beg her to join us here.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

**And do you imagine her ladyship can be in- 
duced to leave General Howe's balls and dinners, 
and the card tables at the Province House, to 
bury herself alive in this wilderness of woods and 
marshes ?” 


‘You 
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“She is my kinswoman, and will refuse me 
nothing.” 

Miss Winthrop pouted. 

“In a year, sir, you will cease to be my guard- 
ian, and I shall assume control of my fortune and 
my future. Then you can no longer coerce me.” 

He staggered to his feet. 

“And in a year Palgrave will have forgotten 
you, Betty, and you will care for him no more.” 

She looked at him pensively. 

“That prophecy, I trust, is a false one.” 
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A coffin clock in a corner ticked the hour away. 
The kettle on the crane boiled noisily. Over its 
bubble and hum—over the whir of the wheel— 
Saxa suddenly heard a tramp of iron hoofs out- 
side the cottage. , 

“‘Ho! the ferry !” called a man’s voice. 

She ran to the door. By the moonlight she 
saw a horse standing there, neck and flanks white 
with foam, and his bridle flung loose over the 
arm of a man who had dismounted and was lean- 
ing against the saddle. Yes, he was young and 
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His manner grew suddenly bold. 

“Time will show. As for myself, I have been 
a fool long enough. I will now teach you to love 
me, Betty, as I love you!” ; 

Then he went quietly out, and left her to her 
own thoughts. 

Meanwhile Saxa Fox had returned to the ferry 
house. Owls were hooting far off in the forest ; a 
rising moon made a track of silver along the river. 
She flung a fresh log on the fire, lighted the tallow 
dips, and sat down again to her spinning wheel. 


handsome, and he wore the air of a prince. Ver- 
ily the deserted lover had followed promptly after 
his lost lady. 

“Do you want to cross the river, sir?” asked 
Saxa, her heart beating fast, as she notcd his 
wild, disordered look. 

“T do!—I do! and without delay!” he an- 
swered, staring at the vision of beanty in the 
humble door. ‘‘Who has crossed before me, 
pretty child? But”—-with a groan—‘‘I know 
already ; I have tracked them to this very spot.” 
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She drew nearer to him—looked at him closely 
with her soft young eyes. 

“¢You are Miss Winthrop’s lover !” she said. 

He seized her hand. 

‘* Ah, you have heard of me, then !” 

“<She told me that you might follow her to this 
place, sir—that her maid would put you upon 
her track.” 

“Yes, yes. And you have seen her—talked 
with her? Thank God !” 

His youth and comeliness, the anguish in his 
pale face, carried Saxa’s sympathies by storm. 

“«T rowed Miss Winthrop across the river more 
than an hour ago, sir. She is at the Marsh 
House, with her guardian and his servants—she 
made me promise to tell you, in case you should 
pursue her.” 

He staggered, as if from excessive weakness. 

“‘ Lead me to the place,” he said, faintly. 

“Oh, sir, you are ill—you are very ill!” 
Saxa, in alarm. 

‘‘T have come too far—too fast, perhaps,” he 
muttered, ‘‘and the thrust that Hale gave me was 
an ugly one. It is nothing, child—nothing but 
the loss of a little blood—do not mind me.” 

‘Sir, I beg leave to lead you into the ferry 
house. You must rest here, and take a sip of 
brandy. It is not safe for you to cross the river 
to-night—Mr. Hale, the lady’s guardian, is a man 
of dangerous temper.” 

*©T will tear Miss Winthrop from him, or leave 
my dead body at his gate! She has promised to 
fly with me to-night. She shall see that neither 
wounds nor distance can hold me from my ap- 
pointment. Do not talk of rest—I cannot waste 
a moment here. If your heart is as angelic as 
your face, child, you will not seek to keep a most 
unlucky lover on the rack.” 

“* Be prudent, sir,” implored Saxa, in increas- 
ing alarm. ‘Is it well to throw away your life ? 
You are faint—you are bleeding—see that red 
stain on your breast——” 

He had clapped one hand suddenly to his 
bosom. Before the frightened girl could support 
him he slipped to the earth, and lay there, prone 
and motionless, like one dead. 

Saxa half dragged, half carried him into the 
ferry house. Fortunately at this juncture Jason 
Fox appeared on the scene, and uncle and niece 
set themselves to the task of restoring the uncon- 
scious man. A doctor was brought from the 
neighboring town, and Palgraye laid upon old 
Jason’s bed and his wound stanched. 

“Little maid,” said the doctor to Saxa, “I 
fear you will have to nurse him for many a day. 
Only a madman would have attempted to ride 
from Boston in his condition.” 


cried 


FERRY. 


“God knows we will do the best we can for 
him,” murmured Saxa; and she took up the can- 
dle, and holding it aloft, looked anxiously down 
on her unbidden guest. 

He lay like a marble Adonis, his brown, un- 
powdered hair tossed about his colorless face, his 
eyes closed, his pale lips moving in delirium. A 
tear stole down the girl’s cheek. 

‘* And for love he did this thing !” she said to 
herself. ‘* How proud, how happy that beauti- 
ful Miss Winthrop ought to be !” 

A week passed. 

One day Jason Fox went across the river, bent 
upon bearing to Betty Winthrop tidings of the 
lover who lay desperately ill at the ferry house. 

He found the mansion in the wood closed again 
and deserted—guardian, ward and servants, all 
were gone. Doubtless Hale had heard of the 
presence of Palgrave at the ferry house, and im- 
mediately departed with Miss Winthrop from its 
dangerous vicinity. Old Jason returned to his 
niece, and said : 

*‘The birds have flown, little maid ; Miss Win- 
throp’s sweetheart is on your hands for good.” 

“‘Very well,” she answered, with spirit. <I 
will not desert him in his extremity, as that fine 
lady seems to have done.” 

And Saxa continued her nursing. 

Slowly but surely she coaxed the unlucky Pal- 
grave back to life. He was very weak from loss 
of blood ; but he thanked her continually with 
his fine, melancholy eyes. When she told him of 
the departure of Hale and his ward he pressed 
her hand and sighed deeply. 

«©T have lost her !” he said. 

“Nay,” answered Saxa, soothingly, ‘“ doubt- 
less her guardian constrained her to leave the 
place.” 

‘‘He has done worse—he has changed her 
heart. If her love had not waxed cold she would 
have found means to see me before she was dragged 
away.” 

Love’s premonitions rarely prove false. Saxa 
felt that he was forsaken, but she tried to com- 
fort him as best she could. Her lovely young 
face, in its splendor of yellow hair, was like some 
ministering angel’s as she hovered tirelessly around 
the sufferer. 

‘* Maybe,” she said to him one day, ‘you have 
kindred in England, sir, whose hearts would break 
if they knew of your present danger ?” 

‘‘My kindred are dead,” he answered, sadly. 
“‘T am nobly born, an officer in the King’s serv- 
ice, the possessor of an independent fortune, and 
a little fame won in action against his majesty’s 
enemies ; but no person in the world loves me 
enough to know heartbreak for me, little Saxa.” 
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Then he told her how he had wooed Miss Win- 
throp in defiance of her guardian’s wishes, and 
hed hoped to make her his wife: but now that 
the cared for him no longer his future looked 
desolate indeed. 

‘But I will not despise the life which you have 
eaved, dear child,” he said ; ‘‘ that would be base 
ingratitude ; no, for your sake I will try to forget 
that women’s hearts are weak and fickle. How 
pale you look—how sad! I have made you great 
trouble, have I not ?” 

“No, no!” she answered, with the tears thick 
on her lashes. 

“You have watched by me day and night !” 

‘Do not speak of it, sir.” 

With boyish ardor he Bolwed her hand and car- 
ried it to his lips. 

A few days Jater a messenger arrived at the 
ferry house, bearing a letter for Captain Palgrave. 
It contained these words : 


“Thave just returned from King’s Chapel, and a mar- 
riage ceremony there. Forget me, for I am now the wife 
of Oliver Hale. He has loved me for a long time, and no 
reasonable woman could resist the tender importunity with 
which he has of late urged his suit. Moreover, my dear 
father did regard him with great favor, and when Dr. 


Caner’s blessing fell on us at the altar to-day I felt that I 
had chosen wisely and well. My husband is a man ‘ stuffed 
with all honorable virtues,’ and though I confess that 
mine is an unruly heart, and that you have good cauze to 
be vexed, sir, yet I must declare that marriage with you 
would have been a sore mistake. Betty.” 


He did not curse or swoon, but placing tho let- 
ter in Saxa Fox’s hand, he turned his pale, boy- 
ish face to the wall and fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was setting ; opaline 
lights played on the river, save where the further 
bank was feathered dark with wood shadows. 

“‘T must rise now,” he sighed, ‘‘ and fare back 
to the world, Saxa.” 

«And shall I never see you again ?” she said. 

He put his arms suddenly around her, and drew 
her fair head down to his own. 

“Speak the word,” he answered, “and we will 
never part! Marry me, and I will carry you to 
England and make a grand lady of you. I owe 
you my life—there can be no heavier debt. Such 
as my heart is, I give it to you unreservedly. 
Why should I not seek consolation ? Why should 
I remain true to one who has been utterly false to 
me? Ah, you are not like Betty Winthrop— 
happy is the man who puts his trust in you !” 
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By Jos& Bornn, 


THE past two years have been unusually prolific 
of wars and rumors of wars in Spanish America. 

Within that period has been concluded the 
great civil strife in Chili, 
which resulted in the 
downfall of Balmaceda, 
while Brazil, the latest ad- 
dition to the family of re- 
publics, has had her first 
experience of the kind 
under the new form of 
government. Then came 
Venezuela, South Amer- 
ica’s northernmost repub- 
lic, where the battle is 
still raging fiercely ; while 
Argentina has passed 
through a_ Presidential 
campaign that lacked but 
little of being a full-fledg- 
ed revolution. g ‘ep 

Only the fighting of VA 
pitched battles was needed 
to give it that distinction, 
for how high excitement 
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ran throughout several months may be judged 
from the fact that hosts of active partisans were 
arrested and either thrown into prison or exiled, 
while political clubs were 
disbanded, newspapers 
suppressed, and all the im- 
portant cities and towns 
of the land put under 
martial law. 

The political relations 
are still strained in some 
of these countries. Even 
at this very moment Chili 
is trembling on the brink 
of another such catas- 
trophe as befell her in 
1891. Mutterings of dis- 
content are not wanting 
in that far Southern land, 
and the prospect of uni- 
versal happiness over the 
outcome of the greatest 
internecine struggle in 
her entire history is by no 
means assured _ yet, 
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Argentina, too, may find herself plunged into the -within their boundaries. 
depths of civil strife when the time for the inau- 


In Uruguay there is 


to-day a well-defined revolutionary movement, 


guration of her President-elect comes. Bolivia is and it apparently is on the eve of breaking out. 


likewise threatened, sad 
to relate; the measures 
that were adopted to de- 
termine her Presidential 
elections, it appears, hav- 
ing been of such an unr- 
sual and unjustifiable na- 
ture that the people may 
rebel against the result, 
and seek by force of arms 
to have it undone. 

Then there is Brazil, 
where dismemberment has 
hung for several months 
like a cloud over the re- 
public’s immense do- 
mains. Not even little 
Uruguay and little Para- 
guay have been free from 
revolutionary alarms and 
fears, it being on record 
that several attempts at 
armed resistance to the 
constituted authorities 
have recently been made 
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Indeed, of all the South 
American countries, Ecna- 
dor, Peru and Colombia 
alone have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted peace in the 
period mentioned. The 
latter has just passed 
through a Presidential 
election, but it went off 
quietly, and the people 
are satisfied to abide by 
the result. The same is 
true of Ecuador. Peru’s 
next Presidential election 
is about two years off, and 
though preparations are 
being made for it on the 
part of several candidates, 
yet there has been no oc- 
casion for hostility of 
feeling, much less of 
action. 

Central America has 
been no less perturbed and 
disquieted than South 
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America. The 
five republics in 
that section of 
the continent 
have not only 
had quarrels with 
each other, bnt 
ecrimonious dis- 
putes within 
their own indi- 
vidual bounds. 
Costa Rica has 
found it difficult 
to live peaceably 
in the company 
of Nicaragua, 
against which 
neighbor of hers 
she shows evi- 
dence of still 
having a grudge, 
growing out of 
the canal ques- 
tion; while Sal- 
vador, the most 
diminutive of 
them all, and 
Guatemala have 
indulged in the 
luxury of strain- 
ed relations, and 
at one time seemed very likely to take to the 
tented field in consequence. Nicaragua, more- 
over, has not only been in danger from Costa 
Rica, but Honduras also has seemed to have 
something against her. 
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But it is now 
beginning to ap- 
pear that an end 
will be put to all 
this. The Cen- 
tral American 
Diet, that has 
been so much 
talked about but 
that has had a 
hard time in its 
progress toward 
materialization, 
is the agency 
that is eagerly 
looked forward 
to for this de- 
sirable end. It 
will endeavor to 
make the war- 
ring of one re- 
public in Central 
America upon 
another impossi- 
ble, by providing 
that all the oth- 
ers shall be 
bound to go to 
the assistance of 
the one attacked. 
It will provide 
also for the settlement of their disputes by ar- 
bitration, and it is not an improbuability either 
that it will in time result in bringing all the re- 
publics together into one body and under one 
government. They are magnificently endowed 
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by nature, but are mere pygmies so far as size and 
population are concerned, and for that reason, 
in accordance with the great co-operative system, 
or principle, of the present age, can by no means 
make as good a showing individually as collect- 
ively. Nature has intended them for one govern- 
ment, and only thus will it come to pass that the 
people there living, moving and having their be- 
ing will attain to their highest possible state of 
advancement and contentment. 

Peace has reigned during the period under re- 
view in the island countries of the West Indies. 
Hayti has had several mutterings of revolution, 
the malcontents at home having been incited 
thereto by the exiles in Jamaica and St. Thomas ; 
but whatever political unrest these may be in, the 
black republic has not yet transcended the 
harmless stage. San Domingo, her neighbor on 
the same island, has continued to enjoy an un- 
usually long period of quiet, which is not threat- 
ened even by the proximity of her Presidential 
election. 

In Cuba considerable progress has been made 
in that sentiment which looks forward with eager- 
ness to separation from Spain, but no blow has 
been struck or any attempt made to attract more 
than ordinary attention to the separatist move- 
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ment. The step may be delayed yet several 

years, but is inevitable, for Cuba is growing more 

and more restive under Spanish dominion, seeing 

her whilom sisters on the mainland in that bond- 
age prospering all around her and enjoying 
the benefits of independence, notwithstanding 
their constant political flurries, and loudly 
calling upon her to join their ranks. That 
gem of the Antilles would indeed make a far 
more prosperous republic, if republic it elects 
to be, than many, if not the majority, of 
those now known under that name. 

Of all the countries in Latin America where 
political troubles have claimed the attention 
of the outside world lately, none is so peculiar 
and excites greater interest than Brazil in 
respect to these troubles. First came the 
Dictatorship of Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, 
the man who had go skillfully guided the 
revolution against the Empire that Dom 
Pedro was overthrown and banished and the 
new republican order of things installed with- 
out even one drop of blood being spilled. 
Not content with the privileges accorded him 
as President, he transcended his powers, 
wherefore the people, wanting the substance 
and not the shadow of liberty, rose up in 
rebellion against him and ended his sway. 
His Vice President, General Floriano Peixo- 
to, was installed in his place, but hardly a 
year elapsed before the tocsin of revolution- 
ists was again heard in the land. The spirit 
of revolt was by no means general throughout 
the country on this occasion. It was con- 
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fined to the southern States, prominent among 
them being Rio Grande do Sul and Matto Grosso. 
It was in the first mentioned that the revolution 
that overthrew Deodoro was strongest. It has a 
large German population, and, if reports were 
true, the reason for its second uprising was an- 
impossible desire to break away from the rest of 
the country and put themselves under the rule 
or protection of the Fatherland in Europe. 

Matto Grosso had a somewhat similar plan, but 
went farther in its execution than Rio Grande do 
Sul, having not only declared itself an independ- 
ent republic, but having also adopted a name— 
that of Republica Transatlantica—and having 
sent envoys to Argentina, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
its nearest neighbors, asking for recognition. 

If Rio Grande do Sul really entertained any 
serious intention of secession, and there is very 
reasonable ground to doubt it, nothing came of 
it. The move on Matto Grosso’s part lacked lit- 
tle, if anything at all, of the ridiculous. It is an 
immense State as regards territory, being second 
in extent of area in the republic. Its population 
is estimated at about 80,000, or only one person 
to every eight square miles. It is the least-ex- 
plored, and therefore the least-known section of GEN. ORESPO, LEADER OF TRE VENEZUELAN REVOLUTION. 


all Brazil, but is supposed to be 
rich in gold, diamonds, iron, and 

- other minerals and metals and pre- 
cious stones. Its greatest disad- 
vantage, however, in the event of 
its becoming an independent re- 
public, would be its absolute lack 
of seacoast. 

But the central government has 
succeeded in quieting the revolt, 
wherefore the Republica Transat- 
lantica is now but a memory. Bra- 
zil’s political condition, however, is 
not yet quite settled. The May 
elections were looked forward to for 
the adjustment of many burning 
questions, prominent among them 
being that of Peixoto’s continuance 
in the Presidency, to which he at- 
tained, not by direct election, but 
by the Vice Presidential right of 
succession, which he was able to ex- 
ercise through the deposition of 
Deodoro da Fonseca. The present 
Congress will probably solve the 
question as to whether he shall con- 
tinue to the end of the term for 
which Fonseca was elected, or 
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be held. The feeling on both sides is uncompro- 
mising and even bitter. 

In Chili the conditions are different, though 
the fears they have engendered were somewhat 
similar. As was to be expected, the new Presi- 
dent, Admiral Jorge Montt, has aroused bitter 
animosities and persistent hostility. From the 
nature of things no man could have been selected 
for the post, after the close of the civil war, who 
would have been entirely acceptable to all parties. 
Montt has filled the office with wisdom and sa- 
gacity, but the old, vanquished Balmacedist ele- 
ment has hitherto refused to be satisfied. Deter- 
mined to make the victory over them as unremu- 
nerative as possible, they have been guilty of many 
acts savoring almost of the revolutionary, while 
the erstwhile Congressionalist party has itself been 
rent by factions. There were not enough offices 
to go around when they succeeded to the govern- 
ment, and disappointment was the necessary re- 
sult. This state of things—strenuous opposition 
from without and a regrettable lack of harmony 
within—has had a marked effect on the progress 
of the plans of the President and his Cabinet, and 
some have even affected to believe that more se- 
rious things would transpire ; but it is more prob- 
able that in these days of her reconstruction the 
country at large would flatly refuse to plunge 
itself so soon again into the turmoil of civil strife 
that the ambition of a few dissatisfied leaders may 
be gratified. 

The situation in Venezuela to-day is too well 
known to need extended comment. The present 
crisis was precipitated on February 20th last, 
when President R. Andueza Palacio brought it 
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about that Congress could not exercise its func- 
tions. He desired a continuation in power for 
which there was no sanction in the Constitution, 
and the conflict he thus aroused came to involve 
in double-quick time an almost total suspension, 


‘or subversion, of the normal state of governmental 


affairs. Not only was Congress dissolved, but the 
highest courts in the land also, and thus both the 
legislative and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment fell into the executive’s hands, and he be- 
came an absolute dictator. The people saw no 
other relief to the situation than such as they 
might achieve by a resort to arms, and in the 
twinkling of an eye were up in rebellion against 
the Caracas authorities. 

Their leader was General Joaquin Crespo, a 
former President of Venezuela, and the hero of 
many a battlefield in the time of Guzman Blanco. 
When the trouble broke out Crespo was a member 
of Congress. Upon the arbitrary dissolution of 
that body he threw down the gauntlet, and has- 
tened into the interior to recruit men to his stand- 
ard and organize them for what, trained soldier 
that he is, he wisely foresaw would be a long- 


continued and determined fray. For three months 


or more he was compelled to confine his opera- 
tions far in the interior, where victory upon vic- 
tory, minor though they were, marked his cam- 
paign. Ilis most important achievement then 
was the routing of the large Government force 
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under Sebastian Casafias, gencral-in-chief of the 
Dictator’s army, which had been sent out to crush 
him, and thus bring the revolution to an end. 
His defeat was so decisive that Casafias returned 
to the capital with merely a bodyguard, all that 
was left of the flower of the Venezuela army that 
he had so confidently led out of Caracas. Dis- 
couraged and broken-hearted, he shortly after fled 
the country, and is to-day in voluntary cxile in 
the neighboring British 
West Indian island of 
Trinidad. 

Thereafter the decline 
of Andueza Palacio’s cause 
was steady and rapid. 
City after city gradually 
fell into the hands of 
Crespo, and then State 
followed State in declar- 
ing in favor of the revo- 
lutionists. At length 
Crespo, at the head of a 
well-armed and disciplin- 
ed force, variously esti- 
mated at from 10,000 to 
16,000, reached the con- 
fines of Caracas. An- 
dueza had in the mean- 
time found much cause 
for distrust of his sup- 
porters. I{emmed in by 
avowed enemies on th3 
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one side and traitors on the other, he therefore 
deemed it the dictate of reason to abandon his 
position and flee the country. On June 17th, 
consequently, he took ship for Martinique, and 
his First Vice President, Guillermo Tell Villegas, 
assumed the chief magistracy. Villegas’s first act 
as President was to approach Crespo, then within 
a league of the capital, through a commission of 
peace headed by the Archbishop of Caracas, with 
a view of settling the diffi- 
culties peaceably. Crespo 
refused to recognize Vil- 
legas by declining to re- 
ceive his commission, 
sending back word that 
he would be satisfied with 
an unconditional surren- 
der only. At this time 
of writing the situation 
remains thus, the prospect 
being largely in favor of 
the complete triumph 
eventually of the revolu- 
tion. 

Up to the breaking out 
of this war Venezuela had 
enjoyed an unusually long 
period of peace and pros- 
perity ; but unless it soon 
ends blank ruin will stare 
her people in the face ; 
for not only is valuable 
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property being destroyed, but business is stag- 
nated in the most important sections of the 
country, while nothing can, though much is 
needed to be done, to adjust the trade relations 
with foreign countries, especially the United 
States. 

Bolivia’s case is the strangest of all, for it pre- 
sents the unheard-of spectacle of the Church 
using the most powerful means at its disposal, 
the ban of excommunication, to influence the 
election. Another instance of such activity on 
the part of the Church in politics, even in South 
America, where the priests do not scruple at at- 
tempts to direct 
policies of State, 
cannot be recalled. 

There were three 
candidates in the 
field—Gregorio Pa- 
checo, who filled the 
office four yeurs ago, 
for the Democrats ; 
General Hleadoro 
Camacho for the 
Liberals, and Mari- 
~» ano Baptista for 
the Constitutional- 
ra ists. It was to the 
last named that the 
Clericals gave their 
support, and the 
methods they employed and the vigor with 
which they went into the campaign were such 
that Baptista’s election was soon a foregone con- 
clusion. The priests sought to stifle opposition to 
him by withholding their professional offices from 
those working against him, and, from excommuni- 
cating the leaders of the other parties and their 
lientenants, went lower down the line and threat- 
ened this extreme punishment of the Church upon 
all those who voted against Baptista, in the event 
that he was not elected. 

Bolivia is not so priest-ridden, because not so 
fanatical, as some of her neighbors, but these ex- 
treme measures were nevertheless so likely to 
bring about the result they had in view, that 
the other candidates, Pacheco and Camacho, de- 
cided to unite their forces, the one retiring in the 
favor of the other, in order to thwart the efforts 
of the priests. The elections took place on Sun- 
day—which is the favorite day all through Span- 
ish America for the holding of elections, whether 
municipal, State or national—May 8th last, and 
Baptista won. His inauguration was set for Au- 
gust 6th last, to take place at Suere. The out- 
going incumbent of the Presidency of Bolivia was 
Aniceto Arce. 
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The Presidential elections in Colombia took 
place on February 2d last, and resulted in favor 
of Dr. Rafael Nufiez and Miquel Antonio Caro as 
President and Vice President respectively. They 
were inaugurated on August the 7th. Dr. Nufiez 
is not new to the office. He was first elected to 
it in 1879, for the term commencing April Ist, 
1880. He was re-elected for the following term, 
and continued in office until March 31st, 1886, 
when the new Constitution extending the Presi- 
dential term to six years and reducing the States 
to the condition of departments was adopted. Dr. 
Nufiez was again his people’s choice, and on Au- 
gust 7th, 1886, he was installed, for the term which 
he is now completing, to succeed himself. He has 
up to date, therefore, been Colombia’s President 
for thirteen consecutive years, and has a new lease 
of almost half as many on the office. He is a 
man of eminent learning, and enjoys a distin- 
guished reputation, at home as well as in Spain 
and the neighboring countries of South and Cen- 
tral America, as a writer on social and economic 
questions and as a poet. Sefior Caro, his Vice 
President-elect, is also a well-known scholar. In 
Spain he is considered the leading literary man 
of South America. 

Mexico presents a similar spectacle to that of 
Colombia as regards the long continuance of one 
man in the Presidential chair. The present chief 
executive is General Porfirio Diaz. He was first 
elected to the office for the term beginning 1876, 
and ending 1880. General Manuel Gonzalez suc- 
ceeded him, from 1880 to 1884, and then Diaz 
was re-elected for the term beginning 1884, and 
again for the term beginning 1888, which latter 
term he is now completing. The elections for 
the next term were held on the first Sunday in 
July last. They resulted in his favor, as was to 
expected, he being the candidate of the Liberal 
party, and therefore the standard bearer of by 
far the majority of the voters of the republic. He 
has been Mexico’s President twelve years, in pack- 
ages of four and eight, and is likely to be not 
only for four more, but almost for the rest of 
his life. 

Not all the Spanish-American Presidents, how- 
ever, are so anxious, or willing, as Nufiez and 
Diaz, for example, to remain in power so long. 
General Ulises Heureaux, of San Domingo, is 
one of these. He is now completing his second 
term, having begun his first of two years in 1887, 
and his second of four in 1889. The elections 
will be held next November, and the inauguration 
will take place on February 27th, 1893. General 
Heureaux has been urged by his party to go be- 
fore the country again, but has refused. Abe- 
lardo Nanita, his Minister of War, was therefore 
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prominently mentioned for the nomination, but 
death removed him from these earthly scenes 
early in the year. Thereupon Heureaux was 
again looked to with eager eyes, but it is not be- 
lieved he will change his determination. It now 
looks as if the Dominican Republic’s next Presi- 
dent will be Manuel Maria Gautier, the present Vice 
President. He is a man of years and great influ- 
ence. He took a leading part in the movement 
that had for its object the annexation of his coun- 
try to the United States, and which came so near 
to a successful consummation during Grant’s ad- 
ministration. 

The last President of Ecuador was Antonio 
Flores, ason of Ecuador’s first President, who was 
a fellow countryman of Venezuela with Simon 
Bolivar, to whom (Bolivar) the achievement of 
Ecuador’s independence from the Spanish yoke is 
due. He was succeeded on July 1st by Dr. Cor- 
dero, who was duly elected last January. The 
honor was conferred upon the outgoing incum- 
bent in 1888, while he was in Europe in charge of 
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one of the most important embassies, and against 
his wishes. He returned to his country on notifi- 
cation of his election, and gave Ecuador a good 
administration. 

The elections in Argentina were held on April 
10th last, and resulted in the elevation of Luis 
Saenz Pefia to the Presidency. He will take 
office in October. ‘ The present incumbent is Dr. 
C. Pellegrini. The chief executive of Peru is 
Colonel Morales Bermudez, and the First and 
Second Vice Presidents, respectively, are Dr. 
Pedro A. del Solar and Colonel Justiniano Bor- 
gofio. General Ponciano Leiva was elected Presi- 
dent of Honduras in September and inaugurated 
in November, 1891, for four years. He filled the 
office once before. General Carlos Ezeta is the 
successor of General Menendez, who died of 
heart disease a short while ago, in the Presidency 
of Salvador. The other Central American Presi- 
dents are, General Reina Barrios, of Guatemala ; 
José Joaquin Rodriguez, of Costa Rica ; and Gen- 
eral Carazo, of Nicaragua. 
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By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 


Tuene is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening unto it: 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 
Whose awful voice the hills and forest shook. 
‘©O son of peace!” the giant cried, ‘‘ thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 
The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster's face, 

In pity said: ‘‘ Poor friend, even thee I love.” 
Lo! as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove; 
And, where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Circling above him, sweetly sang the bird : 
‘‘Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song, 
‘‘And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong !” 
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SOAPING GEYSERS. 


Tourists in the Yellowstone National Park 
got into the habit some years ago of soaping the 
geysers to make them spout (says the New York 
Sun), and the park authorities were compelled to 
enforce the rule against throwing objects of any 
kind into the springs, because some of them had 
been permanently injured by such treatment. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LATIN-AMERICAN POLITICS.— PRESIDENT OF 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— SEE PAGE 279, 


The art of soaping geysers was accidentally dis- 
covered by a Chinese laundryman in the Upper 
Geyser basin, in the summer of 1885. One day 
he threw some soap into the hot spring from 
which he was accustomed to draw water, and, 
greatly to his surprise, he produced an eruption 
resembling that of a true geyser. Tourists learned 
the trick, which finally grew to be an abuse. 
Arnold Hague investigated the curious phe- 
nomenon. By a series of experiments on the 
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action of soap in stimulating the eruptions of 
geysers he found that some were much more sus- 
ceptible to the treatment than others. He found 
that many of the hot springs and geysers were 
quiet even when the surface temperature of the 
water was above the boiling point for that lati- 
tude. Any disturbance, therefore, was likely to 
cause the ebullition to begin, as the water was in 
a state of unstable equilibrium. If soap or con- 
centrated lye was added a 
viscous fluid was produced 
which seemed to cause the 
retention of steam, and in 
the case of superheated 
waters, when the tempera- 
ture stands above the 
natural boiling point ex- 
plosive liberation must fol- 
low. 

Henry M. Cadell, the 
English geologist’ who visit- 
ed the Yellowstone Park last 
year and gave some attention 
to the soaping of geysers, 
says that the famous Old 
Faithful geyser seems to be 
proof against such undigni- 
fied treatment, but some of 
its more fitful and fickle 
brethren that have eruptions 
at uncertain intervals pay 
more attention to the artful 
dodge to set them in action. 
Among these is the Beehive, 
which has no fixed period, 
but is susceptible to the ac- 
tion of soap. In general, 
however, it seems doubtful 
whether much reliance can 
be placed on that artificial 
method of producing erup- 


tions. 
In a paper on soaping 
3 geysers, which Mr. Hague 


read before a _ scientific 
society awhile ago, he said : 
‘Outside of a few excep- 
tional instances, which could not be repeated, 
and in which action was probably anticipated by 
only a few minutes in time, geyser eruptions pro- 
duced by soap or alkali appear to demand two 
essential requirements: First, the surface caldron 
or reservoir should hold but a small amount of 
water, exposing only a limited area to the at- 
mosphere ; second, the water should stand at or 
above the boiling point of water for the altitude 
of the geyser basin above sca level.” 


By Corwin K. Linson. 


I. 


‘Trent them of those things that thou hast seen, 
. . then what thou hast heard.” 


To do which is not easy. It is like blowing at 
a handful of chaff to find a few kernels of sub- 
stance. But the kernels are there, and each one 
finds them if he doesn’t blow too strong a blast, 
and thus scatter them with the chaff. This for 
the ‘‘ breath of criticism.” 

My own experience of things to be told of here 
begins with a rather hazy memory of a wharf, 
with a crowd of people shouting frantically, flut- 
tering and waving specks of white ; and then skips 
over a week and 3,000 miles of water, to the town 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, as the little Channel steamer 
puffs up to the landing, and its load is bundled 
off to the Paris train. The train guard was very 
polite, held the carriage door open an unnecessa- 
rily long time, would not allow me to carry even 
a small valise, and went on touching his cap to 
me in a most respectful way. I think in my ex- 
citement I gave him a franc piece (twenty cents) 
instead of two sous. It was my first ‘* pourboire ” 
(drink money). Before a year passed by the 
noise of it died away into an echo, the mere 
suggestion of a two-sou piece—and oftener the 
suggestion than the piece. 

The American is accustomed to grant favors 
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—Life’s Handicap. 


for the sake of obliging. The European of the 
same class will do the same, but one meets that 
class so seldom in traveling. In the land of the 
tip and the home of the third-class railway car- 
riage I began to regard myself as mean and close- 
fisted, as a depriver of the poor, and dared not 
look my kind in the face for fear of meeting the 
eye of scorn. And so are we bullied into pay- 
ing for our self-respect in small coin. 

I passed the customs, with only a pause at the 
long tables to open my trunk. The French lan- 
guage was to me a mystery unsolved, so I was 
dumb. Then I walked past officials with my va- 
lise, whose questioning I met with a negative 
shake of the head. They might have asked me 
if I was at that moment existing in corporeal 
form, and I would have given them to under- 
stand, in dumb show, that I was but my own 
ghost. 

And then I did just what I should not have 
done—ordered the cocher (cabman), with pencil 
and card, to drive to a house in the neighborhood 
of the Arc de Triomphe—paradise of hotels and 
expensive pensions, of the spiders whose great 
web gathers in the tourist, and wraps him about 
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with such a silken mesh of entanglements in the 
way of high-priced chambers, services and extras, 
that he is a helpless prey, unless he flee the place. 
As with certain basket traps used in fishing, it is 
easier to get in than to get ont, and with however 
much of a flourish the fish may swim about, he is 
sure at last to be landed high and dry. Of course, 
those who have long purses well filled will slip 
through the wicker and not feel the squeeze. 

But the student has no business with the un- 
sympathetic ‘‘ new” quarter of Paris. I felt, in 
that icy neighborhood, the keen, nipping longing 
for more congenial surroundings that I mistook 
at first for homesickness. It disappeared as soon 
as I found myself in the Latin quarter, a migra- 
tion accomplished at the expense of another 
‘‘pourboire” of twenty-five sous to the cocher, 
wich was exactly one franc too much. 

The Art Students’ Clab, organized some two 
years ago by the successful young American 
painter, Mr. A. A. Anderson, has prospered from 
the beginning. The rooms were found in a small 
house at 131 Boulevard Montparnasse, so small as 
to height that it can just be seen from the street, 
looking over a high wall. The entrance is through 
a heavy wooden door, and once in, the visitor 
feels at home. Outside the wall lies Paris, inside 
is America. The premises comprise a large gar- 
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den as well—by which is not meant a piece of 
ground producing green groceries, but a garden 
in the French sense—somewhat below the level 
of the street. From the garden into the dining 
room is but a step over the threshold, while 
up the short stairway are the parlors, reading 
room and library, and exhibition gallery, all so 
arranged that the exit from the gallery leads one 
to the same doorway through which the first en- 
trance is made. Once a month sketch exhibitions 
are held in the parlors, and a prize is given for 
the best sketch, which then becomes the property 
of the club. Monthly receptions are also held, 
and entertainments given, and regular exhibitions 
take place in the little gallery. Thus is provided 
for the American student a place of retreat and 
entertainment, for his social pleasure and private 
use, which deserves to enjoy all the success it has 
had in its short past, and to grow in strength to 
the position of a permanent institution, as earthly 
institutions go. And if it preserves its strictly 
student and Bohemian character, it will certainly 
do so. 
Il. 

Ir was said of the Latin quarter as far back as 
1875 that “it is much changed within the last 
ten years,” so that in these times it is little more 
than a name. It includes the territory from the 
Seine to the Boulevard Montparnasse, and from 
the Rue Bonaparte, in which is the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, to the Jardin des Plantes. Instead 
of the picturesque, and consequently crooked, 
narrow and dirty lanes of ancient days, are now 
to be seen broad and well-kept streets. Just 
enough of the old remains to make interesting an 
exploring tramp, when one is in search of studio 
properties in the old curio shops, or of a motif for 
asketch. Then can be found streets narrow and 
noisy and grimy enough to satisfy the veriest rev- 
eler in things unkempt. The ’busses thunder 
along with only a few feet between their sides and 
the buildings, and the sidewalks are so exclusive 
that they will not admit of two persons walking 
side by side. 

Charming old Latin quarter! Enemy of all 
“newness,” vain is it to attempt to characterize 
the multiform life, the ever-changing aspect of 
thy streets, the soft luminosity of the atmosphere 
that enfolds thee about! Even the newly erected 
buildings soon take upon themselves the prevail- 
ing tone, and nothing flaunts itself before the eye 
in vulgar ostentation. It is a delight to walk 
through the park adjoining the Luxembourg 
Palace, with its winding paths, its flowers, its 
fountains, its terraces and beautiful sculpture. It 
is the playground of children, with their berib- 
boned bonnes, the open-air theatre of the Punch 
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and Judy, the retreat for the student, philosopher, 
painter ; for him who finds enjoyment in watch- 
ing the constant change of movement and color 
and evanescent beauty of child life, or for him 
who wishes an hour of quiet with nature and his 
own thoughts. For the children are not every- 
where, though the sound of their merriment oc- 
casionally reaches the retired bypaths, mingled 
with the chirruping of the birds. 

Then there is the Gallery, the temporary home 
of the pictures bought each year by the State, 
which eventually find lodgment in the provincial 
museums or in the Louvre. 

A French writer has said that ‘‘one of the sin- 
gularities of Paris is to unite twenty populations 


differing completely im manners and character.- 


By the side of the Bohemians of commerce and of 
art, who pass through successively all degrees of 
fortune or of caprice, live a peaceful tribe of an- 
nuitants and settled workers, whose existence re- 
sembles the dial of a clock upon which the same 
hand points out in succession the same hour.” 

Moderate-priced studios fraternize with small 
shops, cafés and crémeries where the morning 
coffee, with bread, can be had for five sous ; cheap 
lodging houses and substantial-looking mansions 
of white freestone—which is not white, after all, 
but a warm gray that harmonizes with every ac- 
cidental bit of color, and takes a most beautiful 
tone in the evening light. Some of these studios 
are found tucked away in a courtyard, off the 
street, with no sound of the outside world to dis- 
turb save, perhaps, the tink-tink of some work- 
shop near by, or the droning cry of ‘‘ Marchand 
d’habits ’ Sometimes a street beggar finds his 
way in, to repeat his mechanical petition, or sing 
with tired voice a song, repeated, perhaps, fifty 
times a day. 

I occupied a studio, one of three, over a small 
hotel in a small street off the Boulevard Raspail, 
and the monotonous click of a marble cutter’s 
hammer in the rear court became like the ticking 
of my little Dutch clock in regularity, beginning 
early in the morning, and ceasing only at noon- 
time, and at the hour when the rosy light showed 
itself in the sky. 

Then the family seated themselves about a lit- 
tle table, in the open air, and ate their salads 
and drank their vin ordinaire according to 
French fashion. 
window, while the long summer twilight of opal- 
escent tints deepened into dusk and lights began 
to twinkle, they all unconscious of observation, 
and each of us a part of that vie de Paris which 
grows to be so charming and dear to the thought- 
ful student. 

The price of a studio ranges from $60 to $200 


ITused to watch them from my’ 
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or more a year (payable quarterly in advance). 
The latter price will secure a very large and well- 
lighted place, with, perhaps, two or more rooms 
attached. 

But if a studio is not easily found, the lodging 
is, in scores of hotels. The concierge is in her 
little box of an office, on one side the entrance. 
‘‘Does monsieur wish aroom ? Bon! We have 
them at all prices. Montez, monsieur, if you 
please ;” and monsieur mounts, one flight, two 
flights, or perhaps six, and finally finds one to 
suit, at about 30 francs ($6) a month. The serv- 
ice is extra, 3 francs, also the candle. Therefore, 
buy your own candles. You will get them at one- 
half the hotel price. The room may be draughty, 
but the French love fresh air. They like to have 
their doors open in winter, and if they have 
stoves, much fire they have not. The gargon is 
your chambermaid. If you put your shoes out- 
side the door at night in America, in the morn- 
ing you would find them just as you left them— 
if you found them at all. But not so here. They 
will be polished, after a fashion, it’s true, but still 
polished. He also waxes the floor, until it re- 
quires considerable practice to be able to preserve 
an equilibrium whilst reaching suddenly for some 
needed article. 

The concierge herself should be treated with 
consideration (and 10 francs on New Year’s 
Day), or you may unwittingly grasp the poker 
by the warm end. It was no vile slander told me 
by B , When he said that his concierge was 
“a regular old ”— well, we’ll say ‘‘curmudgeon.” 
It was worse than that, but never mind. I knew 
her afterward, and he spoke the truth. She sent 
two letters away once—two letters from America, 
as she calmly told me afterward—while I was out 
of the city for a week or two. She “did not 
know if I was ever coming back,” forsooth! She 
sent away visitors because she did not wish to 


bother. Letters came to me with the stamps re- 
moved. Her grandson was making a collection ! 


And she possessed a cur with an evil eye, a 
“tough” swagger and an abbreviated tail, and 
an ugly jowl that seemed continually whetting 
its teeth, who always seemed to comprehend when 
a difficulty arose between his mistress and her 
tenants, and who conducted himself on such oc- 
casions in so aggressive a manner that I was al- 
ways glad to conclude a peace. 

But sometimes the concierge is a jewel, and con- 
sequently a blessing. And sometimes it happens 
that the hotel is managed by the proprietors, who 
act as their own porter, which is also a good 
thing. 

And now that we are settled, let us look about 
us at the schools and student haunts. 
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Iil. 


AS BRIGHT a June morning as one could desire 
saw me perched up on top of an omnibus in the 
Place St. Sulpice, starting on my first journey to 
the Academie Julian. In my pocket was a note 
to one of the pupils, that I looked at occasionally, 
to assure myself that it was all right, and really 
the key to the hidden inysteries. 

The Rue du Faubourg St. Denis is the street 
in which were located the old Julian ateliers. 
The entrance was made through an archway open- 


sorbed in the study he is making of the model 
posed upon the platform. But art and song are 
made to go hand in hand here. 

With my letter in my hand, I made my way in, 
and indicated that I wanted to interview my com- 
patriot. Into the presence of a hundred or more 
barbarians I was conducted, who straightway lev- 
eled as many pairs of eyes at the newcomer. The 
French method of communicating ideas is a little 
different from ours, and as I had been in the 
country but a few days, I had not yet completely 
mastered it. So, though I cannot remember all 
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ing into a courtyard, the home of cats of low so- 
cial standing, and of a dozen or so chickens hob- 
nobbing with a pair of rabbits. Away back in 
the left corner was the stairway up which daily 
climbed the two hundred or more men who 
worked in the great studios. 

Out in the street the hawkers shouted their 
wares ; the passing multitude of clerks, shop- 
girls, an occasional soldier, mendicants, made 
their several ways, the cries of the venders of 


small groceries accented by the sharp cracking’ 


of the cabbies’ whips. Up in the ateliers the 
men are oblivious to all outside life, each ab- 


they said to me, I am certain that the suggestions 
made could have been of little practical benefit to 
me—except one. In the midst of those wild ges- 
ticulations and insane cries there was one intelli- 
gible sound *n the room: “ Take off your hat !”” 
I understood that, and just in time to save it 
being knocked off by a big chunk of dry bread 
that hurtled by. And by this time I was taken 
in charge by the man I had risked so much to see. 

On the Monday morning following, after pay- 
ing 200 francs ($40) for a six months’ all-day fee, 
and an extra 5 francs for the use of an easel, I 
took my place with the others, doing as I saw 
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them do, and managed, with the helpful advice 
of a friend, to escape notice. The ‘‘ masse” usu- 
ally demanded was somehow overlooked, and the 
advice, ‘‘ Don’t you pay a cent until they ask you, 
and then tell them to go to thunder !” was fort- 
tunately superfluous. In a troublous career at 
school I have been severely mauled on several oc- 
casions, and have ever been sorry to have any mis- 
understandings of that kind mar what otherwise 
would have been a harmonious existence. So 
when I heard, in supplement, “‘ And these fellows 
are apt to crowd you. Don’t you let them do it! 
Just knock ’em on the head with a stool ”—a 
vision of Umslopogaas in his might arose before 
me—‘‘lay ’em out senseless””—and about him 
heaps of the slain—‘‘then the rest will let you 
alone,” I prayed for peace. 

One day, a chance jest at the expense of art in 
Italy-areused the ire of an Italian student, who 
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replied in language 
more vigorous than 
kind. ‘he return 
was hot, and palette 
and brushes were dashed aside. 
Several rows of easels between them 
went down like wheat stalks before 
| the wind. 

Behind a fortification of piled-up 
stools stood the Italian, an easel 
swinging about his head, impreca- 
tions and threats direfully worded filling the air. 
The fracas was at its height when M. Julian ap- 
peared. Order was restored as by magic, but 
the Italian, leaving the room, sent in a challenge 
to the other, who received it in derision, carried 
it through the school at the head of a large follow- 
ing, and the whole matter resulted in M. Julian 
requesting the would-be duelist never to allow 
his face to be seen again within the school walls. 

On Monday mornings, if the model has not al- 
ready been decided upon, perhaps several will pre- 
sent themselves, to be voted upon with much vocal 
uproar and waving of hands. But once chosen, 
work is begun with enthusiasm. Some keep it up 
through the week, oftener the latter days are idle 
days ; a little dawdling at the easel, a deal of gos- 
siping about the ateliers. Every week a subject, 
some scene from fable or history, is given out for 
composition. After the usual criticisms, Friday 
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morning, the sketches are ranged in 
a row, upon easels, while the pro- 
fessor reviews them, criticising and 
numbering according to merit ; the 
school standing back or edging to 
the front, as they are more or less 
interested in the result. 

According as his number stands 
on the list, so the student takes his 
place the week following. The best 
of these compositions are reserved 
also for the monthly and quarterly 
“‘ concours,” contests which decide 
the best work in drawing, painting 
and composition. These are awarded 
the prizes and mentions that so many 
work for and that so few receive. 
To get ‘on the wall” (the prize 
work becomes the property of the 

‘school, and is placed on the walls 
as examples of excellence) is the 
substance of many a feverish dream. 
Talent and serious work often bring 
about the longed-for result, but often 
neither availeth, and the student set- 
tles at last to his work for the work’s 
sake. 

Twice a week comes the professor 
—Bouguereau and Robert-Fleury in 
one atelier; Lefebvre, Benjamin- 
Constant and Doucet in the others. 
And they come early, often before 
the belated pupil has cleared the night visions 
from his sleepy brain. It has been permitted to 
me to see two other easels up, beside my own, 
when Lefebvre has entered the room. On the 
other hand, I have been, at times, among the last 
to tiptoe in and silently steal to my place, with 
furtive glance observing the master, to see if I 
had been noticed. 

For he doesn’t like late comers. I saw him 
once get as far as the open door, and then, see- 
ing but a slim gathering awaiting him, he uttered 
this crisp comment: ‘Gentlemen, when I was a 
student I used to rise at five o’clock and get to 
the atelier at seven, after walking two miles. In 
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those days we studied. I hope to 
see a better attendance next week.” 
With that he turned away, and great 
was the. repentance of the dilatory 
when they got no criticism. 

Sometimes the criticisms are severe 
and cutting, though always just. 
Lefebvre seems to remember how 
difficult is art, for he is all but too 
kind. M. Constant is an ideal pro- 
fessor, kind, courteous and careful, 
and is much admired by his pupils ; 
and so with the other masters, all 
being most approachable and ready 
to counsel and assist the serious 
student. 

The only school to close during 
the summer is the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, which is under the direction of 
the government. The instruction is 
as free to foreigners as to French- 
men, and includes numerous lectures 
with the studio work. France be- 
grudges nothing for art. 

It’s a day of anxicty when one en- 
ters for the first time the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Beaux-Arts. The gods 
are supposed to preside there, and 
you feel the presence of the invisible 
shades, and the awful eye upon you. 
At least, you do if you are at all im- 
aginative and impressionable. The 
busts of the great ones look down upon you from 
even the entrance, as though to say: ‘‘ And here 
is another. Will he rise to our height, or will 
he become one more of the vast unknown multi- 
tude ?” 

But if your fancy suggests such an idea, a 
glance will show them staring out into vacuity, 
with eyes as expressionless as before, their ears 
the cold listeners to the cooing dove, and their 
locks the transitory perch of its pink feet. 

The voice of the ancien (older student, as 
nouveau means Freshman) speaks: ‘‘ You must 
first get a letter from your professor to the secre- 
tary, then one from the United States Minister— 
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guarantees of your wortniness and citizenship— 
and then comes the pull. You enter into com- 
petition with 400 or 500 others in the drawing 
‘concours,’ which is conducted in one of the ate- 
liers by series of something like seventy at a time. 
The drawing is made from the life in twelve 
hours, three hours at a séance, and only eighty 
are accepted out of the lot. And you have to 
scratch to do it. 

“The names are called at the door, where all 
are waiting to rush in for a place the instant his 
name is heard, and when in and at work not a 
sound disturbs the quiet except the scraping of 
the charcoal on the paper. The men are working 
as for their lives, and the guardian at the desk is 
not forgetful of his authority. 

‘‘Then the drawings are judged and the eighty 
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“« And now, if you are one of the chosen, brush 
up your world’s history, study bones as though 
you love them, and architecture (the five orders), 
perspective and modeling, for each of these has to 
be gone through somehow before the final ad- 
mission. 

‘* Cooped up in separate pens like sheep, but all 
in the same room, each one does the exercise or 
problem during the allotted time. When all is 
done you choose your professor and get another 
letter from him to the secretary. There were 
three of us in from the same quarter, and each 
went into a different atelier, one into Delaunay’s, 
one into Bonnat’s, and myself choosing Gérdme. 
Why ? Icouldn’t help it. Delaunay is unques- 
tionably' one of the greatest of painters, as is 
Bonnat, but I wanted Gérdme’s criticism, And 
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selected. The names are read in the open court- 
yard, about 6 p.M., and there is waiting to hear 
them an excited crowd of yelling, howling, crazy 
men. What shouts greet each name! And the 
herald is almost carried off his feet by the sway- 
ing of the mob about him. Then the list is posted 
up in the corridor, and as dusk approaches and 
then black night, first matches, and then bits of 
candle, supply the necessary light to read it by, for 
the searchers after truth do not cease their pil- 
grimage until 8 o’clock. 

“As in the ‘ Hop-o’-my-thumb’ legend, the trail 
is laid, but with burnt-match ends and drops of 
melted wax. It is even rumored by some Oriental 
imaginations that the pathway from the street to 
the corridor list has been at times a gradual ascent 
of burnt matches, candle ends and cigarette butts. 
But I will not be responsible for the statement. 


during the few months I spent in his atelier I 
found my admiration of him increase week by 
week. Asa critic, though outwardly austere, he 
is most kind, and seeks to develop one’s individu- 
ality. He tolerates no mere imitation of himself. 
He exacts truth, above all, which is the training 
the student most needs, and often can be heard 
the forceful ‘Ce n’est pas ca, mon ami, ce n’est 
pas ca’ (It is not as you have it, my friend). He 
was delighted when anyone brought in composi- 
tions to be criticised, and there were never enough 
to satisfy him. He would talk for several min- 
utes about them, then turning to the door, would 
be assisted on with his coat by one of the pupils, 
then would bid us a courteous ‘Bonjour!’ and 
depart. 

‘“‘How about the hazing? Well, it doesn’t 
really amount to much, but it has to be gone 
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through with, and good-naturedly, too. If not, 
so much the worse for the man. My entrance one 
morning was greeted with shouts of ‘ Nouveau ! 
Nouveau! NOUVEAU? and I was surrounded. 
I had my masse (entrance fec, about $10), and 
when the massier came up he said: ‘Of course, 
Nouveau, you’ve got your money with you? Our 
money, I should say.’ 

see Yes.” 

«<< Well, let’s look at it. It will bea curiosity, I 
assure you.’ 

‘One and another deigned to remark, while 
clouds of smoke were blown in my face: ‘II est 
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“The fifty francs in the hands of the massier 
went out of the door, but not alone, for into the 
passageway, out into the court, down the street 
and into a wineshop on a corner of the Boulevard 
St. Germain tramped the atelier Géréme. The 
garcgon, accustomed to such invasions, calmly 
listened to the clamor of conflicting orders, and 
brought—what he thought best, wine, sandwiches 
and cigarettes, at which nobody grumbled. Then 
the wild youths fell into line, tramped back again, 
blocking the traffic of the street, which surprised 
nobody ; complimenting the girls who passed on 
their personal charms, which surprised but few ; 


AT THE CAFE DES ARTS. 


gentil, n’est-ce-pas ?” 
he ?) 

««*« What big eyes !’ 

“© «Dear! dear! and he’s white ! and looks just 
like a civilized being ! 

«<< But take care—these Americans are danger- 
ous. See if he has a pistol about him.’ 

“My garments were criticised, the shape of my 
hat was suggested as a model of fashion, the color 
of my hair and the size of my foot—all were the 
subject in turn of remarks complimentary and 
disparaging, one contradicting the other in mock 
debate, as though an important decision in some 
great issne depended on the summing up of my 
personality. 


(He’s a fine fellow, isn’t 


and got back into the atelier in good order and 
without adventures, which surprised everybody, 
even themselves. 

“Then I was left to shift for myself. As all 
the easels were taken, I got a chair and placed 
my work upon it. A moment later some one had 
a pressing need of just such a chair as mine, and 
he exchanged a broken easel for it. I had ar- 
ranged that to work to my satisfaction when some 
one else seemed to have a hankering for a broken 
easel. ‘Damaged articles shouldn’t be tolerated, 
anyway, in a respectable atelier,’ said another. 

“So I found another chair. But a chair is 
needed to put a paint box on, and it is discovered 
that the floor is not elevated enough for con- 
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venience. So chair number two goes. Then some 
one bethought himself of the usual custom, and 
called out, ‘La chanson du Nouveau !’ (The song 
of the Freshman). That started another fuss 


over me, and they seemed so distressed about it 
that the massier, who had a better sense of the 
fitness of things to times and seasons, sent me out 
for soap. 
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«©¢ Look you,’ said he, ‘you ought to pay for 
this; but you’ve been good this morning, so I 
will give you the money ;’ and I make my escape. 
Back again, the cry goes up once more. I am 
sent out for bread. Again, and I go for milk. 
If you infer from this that a small luncheon is in 
order, you will be glad to know that these articles 
are only so many materials for work. 

«Then the model wants a bottle of white wine, 
and [ also bring in some white lead and more 
soap. But another morning brings me nearer the 
crisis. | 

“<< Ta chanson du Nouveau!’ goes up in a 
mighty shout, which cannot be heard twice and 
resisted with impunity. And now for my re- 
venge. Having come prepared with several songs, 
I mounted the platform amid shouts of ‘ Bravo !’ 
and had ‘to wait until the enthusiasm had time to 
cool. It cooled before I had finished the first 
stanza. Anyone who had ever heard me sing 
will know why. A chorus of ‘ Assez! assez!’ gave 
me notice to quit; but this was my revenge, so I 
staid. The songs that followed were tripped up, 
waylaid, beaten and left to perish, while they were 
yelled to the best of my ability above the prevail- 
ing din. 

“But my best effort was in my waistcoat pock- 
et, and when that was drawn forth the protest 
became uproarious. It was bad enough to sing, 
but such a proceeding was an unneard-of one. 
What followed is a confused memory of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ an American flag waved from a poker, 
the blackness of darkness about me, with my head 
enveloped in somebody’s coat, the turmoil and 
confusion and absolute chaos of sound, until I am 
seated before my drawing, never to be bothered 
again with fagging. The triumphal chant of 
‘John Brown’ ends the performance, sung by 
French and Americans. 

‘The independent ones are numerous, of 
course. They ‘are going to fight their way 
along.’ But in this world, when the earthen pot 
bumps up against the iron pot, the first gets the 
worst of it. Bumping against everything that 
annoys doesn’t pay, and two ‘ fighters’ who were 
once stripped to their skins and daubed over with 
vermilion and Prussian blue, and set to wres- 
tling neck to neck, came to that same conclusion, 
after. And if it isn’t tleat, it’s the ‘cage’ or the 
‘brush,’ either of which is severe enough punish- 
ment, 

** And this is the end of my story,” which yan- 
ishes behind a cloud of smoke. 

* * * * * * 

As this is a record of personal experience, the 
numerous other schools in Paris can only be men- 
tioned. The best known are Delance’s, Colo- 


‘day schools. 
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rossi’s, and those of Collin and Merson. The two 
first are near together, in the Montparnasse quar- 
ter. 

M. Paul Delance is one of the most enthusi- 
astic of professors. Himself one of the younger 
men (albeit over fifty), he takes an interest in his 
work and in his pupils that is rare. Six months 
in his atelier (which, indeed, is managed, not by 
him, but by M. Delecluse, also a painter) is sure 
to be six months of delightful study. The studio 
itself is one of the best appointed in Paris, cleanly, 
airy, and with a fine light. So different is it 
from the ‘‘ blackness” of Julian’s and the Beaux- 
Arts, that it is like an outdoor light in its quality. 

At Colorossi’s used to gather nightly, during 
the winter months, the strongest men from the 
This atelier, as well as Delance’s, is 
for both men and women. The prevalence of 
caricature is noticeable in them all, and Julian’s 
walls are covered with grotesque jokes in paint. 
Men who have since become prominent in art 
look down upon us in strange garb and with 
elfin grimaces, a portrait gallery that might have 
been painted by an artistic Rabelais from Circe’s 
transformed worshipers. Winged monsters and 
direfnl shapes of beasts with human heads, or 
perhaps only the length of one’s legs or nose em- 
phasized, traits peculiar or conspicuous insisted 
upon, And most of them could be spared and 
no loss, though some are rich in humor and char- 
acter. 

IV. 

In the café restaurant gather the types most 
characteristic of the people of Paris. And in 
those to which the student usually goes he elbows 
in among shopgirls and workmen in white blouses, 
who all eat and drink and sip their black coffee 
together, accompanied by the noise and clatter of 
the waiters and of a hundred tongues, and flavored 
with the perfumery of burning tobacco. Some- 
times the scene is enlivened, if that were possible, 
by a street minstrel singing the songs of the café 
chantant. 

Near the Porte St. Denis, in the Rue d’Abou- 
kir, used to be a little restaurant much frequented 
by the men who took a position midway between 
the high-toned Duval and the bouillon shops. 
Here used to come a little old man, with his box 
of a guitar, every day at noon. After singing his 
song, embroidering thereon his side remarks, he 
would essay to dance his rheumatic old bones up 
and down the space between the tables, And 
since it is well known that those are generous who 
have little to give, he would often reap an abun- 
dant harvest. 

But at night dinner is had in one’s own partic- 
ular café, among one’s fellows. Strangers are 
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tolerated at noon. But the school and its neigh- 


borhood being left behind, with all its variety of 


people and incident, one wishes for the compan- 
ionship of one’s kind. 

The Café des Arts, now no more in the old 
hands, should be celebrated by some chronicler of 
student days and ways. I knew it not in its best 
years, but what time I spent there I shall remem- 
ber as long as memory lives. Who more kind to 
his clients than the patron? Who more willing 
to follow the various whims of the boys than 
madame ? And -who else gave as long credit, 
or suffered unpaid bills as quietly ? 
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that follow may bring in a wondering, amused 
audience’from the street—all are welcome. 

The patron never tires of ‘‘ Upidee.” The little 
man does his cake walk with inimitable grace. 
The ‘tall and shiny hat” of <‘ John Malone” fits 
no man but the punchmaker, and when he sings, 


‘* Wid flags an’ banners wavin’ high, 
And dhress in shtyle was shown, 
But there wasn’t wan in all th’ lot _ 
Loike Misther John Malone,” 


the enthusiasm reaches its height. From this 
masterpiece the festivities decline gradually, for 


TOO LATE | 


On the notable occasions of the year, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year’s, we were wont 
to have turkey and cranberry sauce. Having been 
initiated into the mysteries of pumpkin pie, ma- 
dame put it in the bill of fare, disguised as 
*‘pamgkin pie,” but recognizable. 

Also, on féte-day evenings, or at scasons of 
special rejoicing, the most notable punch decocter 
would retire into the little kitchen, where sundry 
ceremonies were gone through with the aid of the 
little cook—it was wonderful how well the de- 
cocter and the cook got on together—and there- 
from would issue a steaming bowl of punch, re- 
ceived with plaudits by the company. ‘The songs 


no one can eclipse it, not even the ‘‘ confidence ” 


man. The man with the changeable face can 
keep us going a little longer, and the quartet and 
violinist calm us with sweet sounds, until we are 
ready with one accord to say our “ good nights,” 
and the shutters are put up. 

At some studio in the quarter occurs, from time 
to time, one of those spontaneous outbursts that 
assemble all the congenial spirits of the place in 
one half-hour’s time. It must be spontaneous to 
be successful. By what mysterious process of 
growth it comes to be a full-blown flower no one 
can tell. The beginnings are unknown. But 
everyone seems to expect something, and some- 


body speaks the word. That’s the whole story. 
And now everything moves along at a swinging 
pace. A table is improvised for the punch bowl 
and glasses. Every song that is known is sung. 
It is a repetition of the café féte, but is as an éd- 
ition de luxe to a paper cover. Speeches, toasts, 
stories—everyone knows stories—tumble over one 
another’s heels and become hopelessly entangled 
together. 

The jester is at home. The O’Hoolihan tells of 
«The day Oi played basebahl!” The little man 
is everywhere at the same time. The comedian’s 
feet are as light in sabots as in pumps. The Wild 
West Show is inaugurated, the animals 
performing to the imminent danger 
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none of the toasters), the arms all crossed and 
hands joined, while the heart-warming 


‘Can auld acquaintance be forgot,” 


with fervid emphasis, fills the room. Behind us 
we leave a royal disorder, but with us we take the 
memory of that grasp of the right hand of good- 


fellowship. 
V. 


AFTER the student has spent two or three years 
in study, he usually follows the way of all flesh 
artistic, and “does a Salon.” What anxious 
thought and sleepless nights he puts into that 
picture no one but himself has an idea of. To 
others, itis paint upon canvas. To him, there is 
a portion of his life imprisoned under every brush 
stroke. 

And then the ‘‘sending-in” day comes. His 
picture gone from his studio, he goes to the Salon 
building, burning with the fever of suppressed 
excitement that must find an outlet, to hoot and 
make free with every other picture going into the 
building. 'The great doors are open, and porters’ 
carts come laden and leave empty; great vans 
carry precious treasures to be tenderly lifted in- 
side, and on all sides are heard mocking saluta- 
tions by the crowd as some great canvas is exposed 
to public gaze. 

If the picture is carried in face downward some 
one crawls underneath to report its wonders to 
the others, who immediately cheer, and then for- 
get all about it in the solving of the next mystery. 

And then the anxious days of waiting ! Wait- 
ing for the news of the accepted and refused 
pictures. Noone but a painter knows anything 
of this, and if joy cometh to some the keen edge 
of disappointment will cut into another without 
mercy. Even the man’s own friends haven’t an 


of articles of furniture. But when 
the violinist begins to play a spell is 
upon us. We don’t know how it is, 
but a moment ago we seemed to be 
dancing the Devil’s Jig—and here we 
are listening to a little simple melody, 
«Thoughts of Home,” with our hearts 
in ourears. And we are quieter after 
that. Whiffs of smoke circle and sail 
about, but the studio is high, the 
ceiling is lost in the obscurity above, 
s0 we only see the curls of blue as 
they swirl upward, upward above the 
jollity, the buzz of talk and laughter, 
the merriment of good-fellowship. 
The final toasts are drunk (we hope 
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inkling of nis suffering, if he does suffer. I knew 
one man to whom this sort of thing came, who 
disappeared as completely for a time as if he had 
never been. When at last heard from he was 


EXIT FROM THE BEAUX-ARTS 


found to be in the country, again hard at work, 
but how the interval had been passed none ever 


knew. 


The winter in the schools, the summer in the 


country, hard work in both seasons—this is the 
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life of the student in Paris. The casual Amer- 
ican visitor to his haunts is struck with his air of 
general carelessness to conventional appearance, 


which the visitor calls his ‘‘ Bohemianism.” But 
ACADEMY, RUE BONAPARTE. 
among themselves dress is not considered. Cor. 


duroy is as acceptable as the finest cloth, and is 
much more in keeping with the spirit of the 
place. The artist 7s a natural Bohemian, and a 
cosmopolitan of most liberal tendencies, That 
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subtle compliment of Rachel’s to her own artistic 
country, 


“A tous les cceurs bien nés que lu Patrie est chére, 
Et ma Patrie est la ot l'on comprend les arts,” 


is here fully understood. Politics is tabooed, and 
in France the American has little reason to be 
enthusiastically patriotic over a country that per- 
sistently prefers ‘‘ potboilers” to good art; whose 
dealers are forced to cater to a “ market” for ‘‘ sub- 
jects”; whose people must have ‘ neatly finished ” 
work, and the majority of whose crities do ‘not 
hesitate to utter blatant inanities about things 
impossible for them to understand. 

Some one has said that artists have no business 
to live in houses like other people. Their natural 
habitat is the studio. They certainly begin aright 
then, if, as children in art, they are placed in the 
great nursery, the school. Thus they are nurt- 
ured together, are fed from the same spoon, and 
reach out their hands together for the plums that 
only the few ever grasp. The school atmosphere 
is a peculiar quantity. ‘To breathe it means phys- 
ical disaster, but artistic growth. Nowhere else 
can a man learn those supremely important truths 
that every artist must know, when he should 
know them—in the beginning. 

The artistic success of men so educated is a 
constant refutation of the often-heard statement 
that ‘foreign study is not necessary, and aca- 
demic training hurtful.” Surely, when art is so 
much a matter of most serious study, the first 
training, the ‘‘apprenticeship to the trade,” is 
not to be thus slighted ; the development of tal- 
ent is not a thing to be left to “feeling.” 
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VI. 


‘‘Yourn, blooming, conscious youth, such a gang—to 
think we ever were like that!” —The Wrecker. 


‘“ All the Nouveaus are talking art, and damning the 
inasters.” 

Thus does Stevenson, and another, write of the 
Nouveau. Butt of much ridicule, and object of 
no little wrath! And the trouble lies in the sim- 
ple truth of the old saying, ‘A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” And the pride that puff- 
eth itself up and uttereth vain things is that 
which goeth with a velvet béret and a scorn of 
the schools. It is the Nouveau who denounces 
every masterpiece as “‘ Rot, sir! rot!” who as- 
sumes the large cravat, and who bangs his hair, 
and has the d/asé air of one to whom nothing is 
new. But if there be any virtue in him he grad- 
ually drops these things one by one, sheds the 
down of his chickenhood, and there grows within 
him a larger and broader charity for his compan- 
ions, a perception of the greatness and the diffi- 
culty of all true art, and a respect bordering on 
veneration for the masters who haye done 50 
much. 

I have seen old students stare with amazement 
at the presumption of these callow youths, and 
listen to their prattle with disgust, and then the 
shadow of a smile would flit across their faces, 
and they would say: ‘‘ My dears, you will change 
your ideas in a yearorso. We used to think as 


you do, and, we dare say, talked just as silly. 
You will change—at least, for your own good, we 
hope so.” 

So, in art, as in life, ‘‘the greatest of these is 
charity.” 


LOVE AND THE SEA. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Betwern the sea cliffs and the seashore sleeps 
A garden walled about with woodland, fair 
As dreams that die or days that memory keeps 
Alive in holier light and lovelier air 
Than clothed them round long since and blessed 
them there 
With less benignant blessing, set less fast 
For seal on spirit and sense, than time has cast 
For all time on the dead and deathless past. 


Beneath the trellised flowers the flowers that shine 
And lighten all the lustrous length of way 
From terrace up to terrace bear me sign 
And keep me record how no word could say 
What perfect pleasure of how pure a day 
A child’s remembrance or a child’s delight 
Drank deep in dreams of, or in present sight 
Exulted as the sunrise in its might. 


The shadowed lawns, the shadowing pines, the ways 
That wind and wander through a world of flowers, 

The radiant orchard where the glad sun’s gaze 
Dwells, and makes most of all his happiest hours, 
The field that laughs beneath the cliff that towers, 

The splendor of the slumber that inthralls 

With sunbright peace the world within their walls, 

Are symbols yet of years that love recalls. 


But scarce the sovereign symbol of the sea, 

That clasps about the loveliest land alive 
With loveliness more wonderful, may be 

Fit sigu to show what radiant dreams survive 

Of suns that set not with the years that drive 
Like mists before the blast of dawn, but still 
Throngh clouds and gusts of change that chafe and chill 
Lift up the light that mocks their wrathful will. 


A light unshaken of the wind of time, 
That laughs upon the thunder -and the threat 
Of years that thicken and of clouds that climb 
To put the stars out that they see not set, 
And bid sweet memory’s rapturous faith forget. 
But not the lightning shafts of change can slay 
The life of light that dies not with the day, 
The glad live past that cannot pass away. 


The many-colored joys of dawn and noon 

That lit with love a child’s life and a boy’s, 
And kept a man’s in concord and in tune 

With lifelong music of memorial joys 

Where thought held life and dream in equipoise, 
Even now make child and boy and man seem one, 
And days that dawned beneath the last year’s sun 
As days that even ere childhood died were done. 


The sun to sport in and the cliffs to scale, 
The sea to clasp and wrestle with, till breath 
For rapture more than weariness would fail, 
All-golden gifts of dawn, whose record saith 
That time nor change may turn their life to death, 
Live not in loving thought alone, though there 
The life they live be lovelier than they were 
When clothed in present light and actual air. 


Sun, moon and stars behold the land and sea 
No less than ever lovely, bright as hope 
Could hover, or as happiness can be: 
Fair as of old the lawns to seaward slope, 
The fields to seaward slant and close and ope, 
But where of old from strong and sleepless wells 
The exulting fountains fed their shapely shells, 
Where light once dwelt in water, dust now dwells. 


The springs of earth may slacken, and the sun 
Find no more laughing lustre to relume 
Where once the sunlight and the spring seemed one ; 
But not on heart or soul may time or doom 
Cast aught of drought or lower with aught of gloom 
If past and future, hope and memory, be 
Ringed around about with love, fast bound and free, 
As all the world is girdled with the sea. 


- 


‘* BETWEEN THE SEA CLIFFS AND THE SEASHORE, 


—SEE POEM ON PRECEDING PAGE, 
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THE GREAT CHANTRY DIAMONDS. 


By DANIEL DANE, 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The first installment of this story opened with the an- 
nouncement of an extensive diamond robbery at the estab- 
lishment of Clemenshaw & Chantry, Jewelers, of New 
York. Inspector Brice, a skilled detective, is given charge 
of the case, and goes to the store of the firm. He is told 
by Mr. Clemenshaw that Paul Dayton, a clerk, is the thief. 
The latter is questioned, and stoutly denies the accusation, 
and will say nothing except that he does not know any- 
thing about the diamonds. When the night watchman is 
examined it is found that Dayton was in the office on the 
night of the robbery writing letters, and that the watch- 
man had left him alone for a half-hour. When the ques- 
tioning is over Sydney Gray, a private detective, who has 
been engaged by Mr. Chantry to look into the case, ap- 
pears, and while waiting for Mr. Chantry, who is expected 
soon from Philadelphia, he examines the vaults and finds 
that an impression of the safe key has been made in wax. 
Mr. Chantry then arrives, and takes charge of the investi- 
gation. To his question, ‘‘ Who has taken the diamonds ?” 
the inspector answers, ‘‘ Paul Dayton,” while Gray says he 
is in doubt, and asks for more time; but upon a little fur- 
ther questioning of Dayton the two detectives agree upon 
the guilty party and Dayton is arrested. The prisoner's 
rooms are then searched, and the important discovery is 
made that a portrait of a woman which had for some 
months occupied a prominent place on the wall is missing, 
and in the open fireplace was a quantity of paper ashes, 
crisp and fresh. It was found also by bank books that 
Dayton had on deposit four thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. Two weeks after the arrest Inspector Brice and De- 
tective Gray meet at Mr. Chantry’s house to talk over the 
case. and from their conversation it is learned that at the 
hearing before the committing judge, when Dayton was 
released on bail, the prisoner had grown red and confused 
when questioned about the missing portrait, and said that 
it was only a fancy picture, that he had got tired of it, and 
a day or two before had sold it at a store, but could not 
remember where. The three men discus; the reasons for 
his wishing to keep the identity of the portrait a secret. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the inspector declares 
his intention to watch the accused clerk and Jook cut for 
the diamonds, while Gray resolves to hunt for the motive 

of the robbery. When the inspector leaves, Mr. Chaztry 
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tells Gray that his daughter Rose, about a year ago, was 
engaged to marry Dayton, but that a great change had 
come over the latter, and his attentions to his betrothed 
became less and less marked, aud the engagement was 
broken. Mr. Chantry could never learn the cause of the 
change in Dayton. Upon hearing this Gray declares: ‘I 
firmly believe that, can we probe the secret that underlies 
his life, we shall find it not unconnected with this crime. 
I will redouble my efforts, I will spare no exertion to pen- 
etrate through the veil Dayton has placed upon his life.” 
At this point Rose comes into the room, but at the same 
moment Gray catches a glimpse through the door of the 
face of a man who had been connected with his life six 
years before. The sight arouses within him a feeling of 
intense hatred and thirst for revenge. He abruptly leaves 
Mr. Chantry’s house, and going to his own home, takes out 
his pipe and gives himself up to thoughts of his past life. 


CHAPTER V. 
TURNING BACK THE LEAVES. 


SypDNEY GRAY’S reflections, as he slowly smoked 
his pipe, took him back several years, to the time 
when he was head foreman of the Gatesville 
Woolen Manufacturing Company of Gatesville, 
Ill. He recalled vividly his first meeting with Dr. 
Marabeau, when on a visit to the home of Elliot 
Bainbridge, the vice president and general super- 
intendent of the company, who was unable to get 
to his office on account of illness, Let us look 
back upon this visit and upon some of the events 
that followed, and thus learn something of the 
past life of Sydney Gray. 

Upon his arrival at the Bainbridge home, Gray 
was met by Mrs. Bainbridge, who led the way to 
where, on the broad side veranda, her husband lay 
chained to his invalid’s chair. 

«* Ah,” he cried, as he caught sight of his fore- 
man, ‘‘you have come at last! Draw a chair up 
here.” 
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As Gray stepped out through the open window 
he found himself face to face with a voung lady, 
who, rising from -her chair by the invalid’s side, 
was in the act of returning into the house. 

‘* Miss Louise Gava, Mr. Gray,” said Mrs. Bain- 
bridge. A hurried salutation, a swift glance at 
her upturned face, framed in its wreath of dark- 
brown hair and lit by bright and laughing eyes, 
and she had passed him and entered the parlor, 
while he seated himself in the chair she had va- 
cated. 

«You are late,” grumbled Mr. Bainbridge. ‘I 
have been expecting you the past hour. How has 
everything gone to-day ?” 

His voice and manner showed the fretful im- 
patience of a usually strong and active man 
doomed to suffering and inaction. 

“‘T was detained at the mill,” replied Gray. 
“‘The foreman of the spinning sheds wanted a 
conference.” 

The dusk was closing about them as the two 
men talked over the affairs of the mills. Sud- 
denly a gleam of light fell from one of the win- 
dows behind them, throwing a broad bar of yel- 
low across the wide veranda; and then the sound 
of a piano, softly and skillfully played, came to 
their ears. Gray had often heard Mrs. Bainbridge 
play, but this did not sound like her touch. It,was 
Miss Gava’s, possibly, and he found himself recall- 
ing the fleeting glimpse he had got of her bright 
eyes and smiling face, and wondering who she could 
be. An abrupt question from Mr. Bainbridge re- 
called him. 

The sound of voices disturbed them again. It 
was almost dark now, and only a pale rosy light 
lingered in the upper heavens. Some one entered 
the room through which Gray had reached the 
porch ; a match was struck, and then the apart- 
ment was lit with a flood of brilliancy which, 
streaming out of the open casements, fell over the 
form of the mill owner extended on his invalid’s 
chair, and shot out into the warm night beyond. 
Gray was seated in the shadow. Two persons 
were visible in the room, and one advanced and 
stepped out on the porch. 

“Good evening, doctor,” said Mr. Bainbridge. 

The doctor’s eyes were upon Gray, indistinctly 
seen in the shadows of the veranda. When they 
were introduced a cold nod passed between them. 

The doctor advanced to his patient’s side, and 
as he turned in bending over him the brilliant 
light of the gas jet within fell full upon a face and 
head that singled their owner out from all man- 
kind. How could such a face be analyzed ? Take 
each feature separately, and they were perfect. 
* Given a description of that lofty forehead, the 
keen, piercing eyes, the rather prominent but 
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finely chiseled nose, the well-proportioned mouth, 
the full, round and clean-cut lower face, and the 
hearer would say that he was a handsome man. 
But over the well-formed features there rested 80 
unearthly a pallor, that it was awe, not admira- 
tion, which fell upon the beholder. No tinge of 
color kindled in the cheek ; even the bloodless 
lips seemed of the same ghastly shade of trans- 
parent white. ‘I'he eyes, black, keen and restless 
as those of a hawk, alone relieved the deathly hue, 
and they sprang into greater prominence by the 
contrast. It was not disease that had bleached 
that face. The full, firm contour of the cheeks, 
the brightness of the eye, the vigor and supple- 
ness shown in every line of the robust frame, spoke 
of exuberant physical health. Looking at that 
face, one thought of men long immured from light 
and air, in dungeons underground, who had come 
again into the upper air like phantoms from their 
graves, blanched to the same deathly hue as the 
fungi clinging to the damp walls of their living 
tomb. And more: as he stood bareheaded in the 
light the thick short curls that covered the head 
shone cold and white with the same livid shade. 

‘‘Has the pain left you ? he asked Mr. Bain- 
bridge. A slight foreign accent marked his 
speech, though his English was perfect in its flu- 
ency. 

‘It is better,” replied his patient ; “ but T still 
feel it deep down here somewhere.” And he laid 
his hand on his side. 

“‘ Well, we cannot expect to conquer at once. 
There is no use holding out any hope of a speedy 
restoration to health. Like the disease which has 
been months in fastening itself upon you, our 
progress will be slow.” 

The man, full of mental vigor and activity, long- 
ing every moment to be amidst his business world, 
gave a gesture of impatience. Dr. Marabeau held 
up his hand, shapely, smooth and white. 

“There !” he cried. ‘I tell you the truth and 
you repine. Do you think you can trifle with 
this ? lorder you absolute phygical rest. Agi- 
tate yourself, disturb that rest, and I must order 
cessation of all mental work too.” 

From his edict there could evidently be no ap- 
peal. The authority he invested himself with 
was one that admitted of no question. He spoke 
with the perfect confidence of thorough knowl- 
edge. Mr. Bainbridge submitted. 

‘** Doctor,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, appearing at 
the window, “ had I not better get a shawl for 
him ? Is not the night air dangerous ?” 

«‘You will please do nothing of the sort,” re- 
plied the doctor, emphatically. “This shutting 
out the air of heaven from a man when he needs 
it most is a monstrous custom. Do not think, 
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madam, the lungs are the only portions of man’s 
body that need contact with God’s greatest rem- 
edy, fresh air. If he had worn less swaddling 
clothes and absorbed more of nature’s specifics, 
air and sunshine, he would not be now as he is.” 

Gray rose to leave. A few final words with Mr. 
Bainbridge, and he sprang from the veranda into 
the garden and took the path that led to the gate. 
As he drew near to.the end he saw standing in the 
path a white figure dimly visible in the warm, 
soft darkness of the evening. It was Louise Gava. 
He was passing her with a simple salutation when 
she stopped him. : 

“‘Mr. Gray,” she said, in a low and hesitating 
voice. 

He turned and looked at her. He thought he 
had never seen so pleasant a face. It was not 
that it was merely pretty. It was more than that. 
It was full of a brightness and vivacity common 
to those of French extraction, and very taking, 
especially when allied with beauty. 

“Pardon me,” she said. ‘* Will you go near 
the post office ?” 

‘*T shall pass directly by it.” 

“ Might I ask you, then, to mail this letter for 
me? It is important that it go by to-night’s 
mail, or I would not trouble you.” 

His hand was raised in the act of bidding her 
good night, when he caught her eyes looking up 
at him again. What was it he saw there? His 
hand paused, the good night died from his lips 
unspoken, and after a moment’s silence he said, 
instead : 

“* Have you been long in Gatesville, Miss Gava ?” 

Half an hour later, crunching the gravel under 
his firm, springy feet, Dr. Marabeau came down 
the path from the house. Two figures were still 
standing near the gate. As he recognized them 
an exclamation fell from him. 

‘«My dear Miss Gava,” he said, ‘‘ you will par- 
don, I know, my interruption, but you should not 
remain exposed to the night dew without some 
protection. A light shawl, or something.” 

‘‘T am not an invalid, doctor,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘I was just going back to the honse. 
Good night, Mr. Gray.” 

The doctor’s manner was perfect. Looking at 
him, you were in doubt whether he was thirty or 
sixty. Hearing him speak as he did to Louise, 
you would say he was the latter. 

“Mr. Gray,” he said, turning to his compan- 
ion, as the light step passed out of hearing, ‘‘ you 
are a good man to make friends.” 

‘<I think so,” was the astonished reply. 

“«' There are some-friendships, Mr. Gray ”—and 
the doctor spoke in soft and deliberate tones— 
‘that it is not safe for a man to make.” 
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If the doctor was trying an experiment he could 
not flatter himself he saw any signs of success. 
The look that met his, though astonished, was 
as resolute and determined as his own. 

‘“What do you mean by speaking to me like 
that ?” The demand. was made in a tone that 
would have forced an explanation from most 
men. ‘The doctor seemed not to hear it. He fol- 
lowed up only his own line of thought. 

‘You are in danger, Mr. Gray, of making one 
of those friendships now. I wish you a good 
night.” And he was gone. 

The strange menace in the doctor’s words some- 
what disquieted Sydney Gray as he walked briskly 
back into town. It was not that he felt any par- 
ticular alarm. He was not apt to be easily 
alarmed. He was young, ambitious, and the pos- 
sessor of a clear conscience. Experience had 
moreover taught him self-reliance, and his nature 
contained a reasonable leavening of what in our- 
selves is firmness—in others, obstinacy. There- 
fore he was not alarmed at the strange attitude 
of Dr. Marabeau. He was curious and expectant, 
for he had seen enough of the doctor to know that 
he was a man who generally meant something. 
It must also be confessed that if there was one 
man in the world who impressed him with a sense 
of superiority and some tinge of fear, it was Dr. 
Marabeau. That the doctor did not so impress 
all he came in contact with was due to his own 
inimitable outward polish and their own lack of 
discernment. Sydney Gray did not lack in the 
latter, and the doctor had not, therefore, worn so 
smooth a coat of varnish before his eyes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘CAND LOVE AROSE.’’ 


GATESVILLE, Ill., was not a large town. Its 
population numbered perhaps ten thousand. The 
country around it was flat, uninteresting and bare 
of timber. The sluggish little river on whose 
banks it stood was a dirty and mnddy stream, by 
no means improved in appearance or perfume by 
the discharges from a dozen dyehouses and 
woolen mills. The extensive buildings of the 
Gatesville Woolen Company lay down by the 
water’s edge, and from what was a continuation 
of one of the main streets you could look into the 
mill yards. On one side rose the main building, 
square, ugly and massive, every room alive with 
whirring machinery and clanking looms. On the 
other side stretched an acre or so of spinning 
sheds, aud between them the yards offered a som- 
bre view of engine room and boiler house, smoke- 
stack and ash heap, with moving freight wagons 
and railroad cars scattered promiscuously between. 
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In his office in the main building, on the second 
morning after his visit to Mr. Bainbridge, Sydney 
Gray was waited on by a delegation of five men. 
They represented the one hundred and forty em- 
ployés of the spinning mill, and they had come to 
state a grievance and ask for its redress. Their 
spokesman was a Yankee, keen and sharp as a 
whip, and he stated their complaint very suc- 
cinctly. They found, he said, that, with the Ca- 
nadian yarn, they were unable, working by the 
piece as they did, to make good time. They re- 
quested either that the use of this particular yarn 
be discontinued or that an advance in rates of 
pay be given. 

Sydney Gray listened to the man’s statement 
without a remark, and when he had finished told 
the men that he could give them no encourage- 
ment, but would lay the matter before Mr. Bain- 
bridge, and they could call again. 

As soon as the whistles blew ‘‘ All over ” for the 
day Gray started on a brisk walk in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bainbridge’s house, that lay on the 
outskirts of the town close to the river. Before 
starting he gave a little more than his usual care 
to efface all traces of the grease and dirt that find 
their way to everyone in a woolen mill, and 
brushed his coat and hat with more than custom- 
ary pains. 

The Bainbridge mansion stands amid spacious 
grounds. Between the driveway at the side and 
the footpaths leading to the main door are clumps 
of shrubbery, between which glimpses of green- 
sward and brilliant flower beds attract the eye of 
the approaching visitor. © 

Sydney Gray walked swiftly up this path, en- 
grossed with his errand, when his eyes, roaming 
carelessly over the familiar scene, saw in one of 
those vistas Dr. Marabeau and Louise Gava stand- 
ing together. 

The view he had was but of a second’s duration, 
yet every detail of the little scene was vividly pre- 
sented to him. The doctor’s marked profile was 
outlined against the dark background of the 
trees. Je was bending slightly forward, his hand 
raised as though to call special attention to what 
he said. Her face, looking up to his, showed ani- 
mation, curiosity and, it seemed to Gray, astonish- 
ment. They were hidden from his sight in a mo- 
ment, but the incident, slight as it was, dwelt in 
his mind. 

His interview with the mill owner was brief 
but decisive. Mr. Bainbridge was suffering more 
than on his former visit, and in energetic language 
he declared that ander no circumstances would he 
grant one cent of advance. He approved Sydney's 
course so far, and gave him full authority to take 
such necessary steps as he decmed proper. 
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As he turned from the door Louise Gava came 
toward him up the graveled path. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gray,” she said, stopping 
him. ‘‘ You have seen Mr. Bainbridge ?” 

“«T have just left him.” 

“Does he seem to you much worse ? Dr. Ma- 
rabeau is, or pretends to be, much alarmed at his 
condition.” 

As she spoke she turned, and they walked down 
the path together. 

‘‘ He certainly suffers more,” replied Sydney, 
“‘and Dr. Marabean should know better than to 
become alarmed without reason.” 

As he spoke of Dr. Marabeau the distrust and 
dislike he felt for the man found its way into his 
voice. After a little pause he said : 

“Was it not Dr. Marabeau I saw you talking 
with in the shrubbery as I came up the path ?” 

There was nothing in his question to cause the 
blood to rise so quickly to her face, or to create 
the evident confusion with which she answered 
him. 

Observing her manner, Sydney, being a man of 
quick perceptions, arrived at the conclusion that 
Dr. Marabeau had been talking about him. 

«* Have you known the doctor long ?” he asked. 

“‘Only since I came here, about a month ago. 
But you know he comes almost every day, and I 
have therefore seen much of him.” 

“‘T wonder,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ why the doctor 
dislikes me ?” 

As she looked quickly at him he saw that he 
had struck the mark. Dr. Marabeau had evi- 
dently given her some warning against him. 
And yet in spite of this she was now welking 
by his side, and of her own volition? These 
thoughts flashed through his mind as she re- 
plied : 

“How do you know that he does ?° 

«An intuitive feeling tells me so. 
is because I distrust him.” 

“*Why do you ?” 

She appeared greatly interested in this discus- 
sion of the doctor. 

“Why? I cannot tell you. There are some 
people we meet from whom we shrink involun- 
tarily. He is one of them—to me, at least.” 

They had reached the gate now, and were stand- 
ing there as he spoke. She did not answer. Her 
fingers were nervously pulling at the ribbons on 
her dress, and her eyes were turned from him. 
There appeared to be a conflict going on within 
her. Sydney opened the gate and stepped out, 
and then, turning, said, as he looked keenly at 
her: 

‘**I only hope that what Dr. Marabean may say 
about me will not be too readily believed.” 


> 


Perhaps it 
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The quick glance she gave him was worth far 
more than her words. 

“‘T do not think it will,” she said. 

The situation at the mill and the responsibili- 
ties that rested on his shoulders should have given 
occupation for his thoughts as he walked home 
through the gathering twilight, and yet his mind 
was but little on these matters. It was full of 
Louise Gava. He had seen her twice. He had 
talked with her possibly half an hour, and yet she 
had already forced her way into the most promi- 
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enough to gladly accept the struggle which this 
view of Dr. Marabeau’s action seemed to offer. 
He would not sink out of sight just because the 
doctor wished it. On the contrary, he would do 
his best to cultivate the friendship which Miss 
Gava seemed not unwilling to bestow. 

The next morning the delegation from the spin- 
ning mill waited on him again, to hear his answer. 
He gave it them in words that left no room for 
doubt or misunderstanding. 

‘* Mr. Bainbridge authorizes me to tell you,” he 
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nent place in his mind. And Dr. Marabean, too 
—what was his object in seeking to keep them 
apart ? Was it possible that the doctor himself 
had felt some of the charm of Louise’s presence ? 
That was nonsense ; the doctor was too old. And 
yet was he so old, after all ? His hair was white, 
but his figure was that of a man of thirty. He 
spoke habitually with the slow dignity that comes 
with age, but his features were full, round and 
unwrinkled as those of a youth, and his eye keen, 
clear and piercing as ever. Well, it might be so, 
and Sydney Gray was just young and self-assertive 


said, ‘‘ that under no circumstances whatever will 
any advance in rate of wages be given. We will 
run this yarn off as quickly as possible and return 
to the old stock; but we are losing on it more 
than you, and could not think of making any ad- 
vance.” 

The spokesman of the party this time was Bill 
Adams, alittle, dark man with lowering face, small 
restless eyes, and reckless cunning marked on 
every feature. He said that the men still thought 
they were entitled to some advance, and then 
asked if Mr. Bainbridge was willing to submit the 
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matter to arbitration. The murmur that went up 
from the men showed that they thought this a 
strategic move of rare ability. 

Gray lost his temper. 

“Arbitration !” he thundered. ‘‘ What in Hea- 
ven’s name is there to arbitrate? You want a 
rise in wages. I tell you that under no circum- 
stances will it be granted, and yet you talk about 
arbitration! You must think we are fools, to be 
caught in such a threadbare trap as that. Now, 
take your final answer: there will be no rise 
given; there will be no ‘arbitration.’ I have 
nothing more to say.” 

He had said enough, for each brief sentence 
had been emphasized with a concentrated force of 
manner that removed every particle of uncer- 
tainty. Bill Adams dropped his mask and 
showed his teeth. 

‘¢There won’t be no rise and there won’t be no 
arbitration, won’t there? Well, we'll see. I 
notify you, sir, that if a notice of the rise we ask 
ain’t posted before three o’clock, or you won’t 
arbitrate this here difficulty, we go out on 
strike.” 

Gray started to his feet. He pointed to the 
door, rage for a moment checking his utterance. 

“‘Go !” he thundered. 

They went, and Gray ordered a horse, flung 
himself into the saddle and galloped off to see 
Mr. Bainbridge. 

His report of the sudden and dictatorial deter- 
mination of the men roused Mr. Bainbridge to 
the highest state of indignation and excitement. 
He had always-treated his men well and paid 
them good wages, and that they should attempt to 
coerce him in this manner filled him with rage. 
He would not yield one jot, if the mills had to 
shut down forever. He furnished Gray with the 
addresses of friends and mill owners in Massachu- 
setts, Chicago and Canada who could probably 
obtain some hands for them, and directed him, the 
instant the men went out, to telegraph to these 
places for help. It took but a few minutes for 
the plan of action to be arranged, and then Gray 
hurried from the house. As he turned his horse’s 
head down the road and urged him to his speed 
he passed Louise Gava returning from a walk. 
He looked well on horseback, and Louise: was 
struck by his appearance. She even turned to 
look after him as, erect in the saddle, he galloped 
off down the dusty road. 

Three o’clock had scarcely struck that after- 
noon when Sydney, standing in the lower floor of 
the spinning mill awaiting the result, saw Bill 
Adams come running downstairs from the floor 
above. In another moment every spinning frame 
stopped, the men put on their coats and hats, 
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picked up their dinner pails and started down the 
centre aisle for the door. At the same moment 
the cessation of the machinery in the floor above 
and the tramp of feet told that the same scene 
was being enacted there. 

With compressed lips and flashing eye, but 
otherwise immovable, Gray watched the men file 
out. Some of them, as they passed, gave him the 
customary salutation, but he returned no sign. 
The last man to pass through the door was Bill 
Adams, and he looked up at Gray’s towering fig- 
ure with a leer on his face, but said nothing. 

The spinning mill was absolutely deserted save 
by a few of the younger boys whose duty was to 
carry the yarn in and out from the frames ; the 
older ones, who might at a pinch have been put 
to work on the frames, had followed the strikers. 

After supper Gray went direct to the mill own- 
er’s house. He found Mr. Bainbridge stretched 
on a couch in the library eagerly expecting him. 
Mrs. Bainbridge, Louise Gava and Dr. Marabeau 
were there, and were almost as deeply interested 
as the mill owner himself in the outcome of the 
strike. 

“‘ And so they went ont, did they !” exclaimed 
Mr. Bainbridge. ‘‘ Well, sit down and tell us all 
about it.” 

Gray told him all there was to tell. 

‘‘This man Adams of whom you speak ”— it 
was the doctor’s voice —‘“‘ is he not rather a little 
man, with a dark face and a sullen look ?” 

«< Yes, that is the man. Do you know him ?” 

“‘T both know him and know of him.” 

Women always admire aggressiveness and reso- 
lution. Sydney Gray was both aggressive and 
resolute, and in his conference with the mill owner 
he showed it. Louise Gava hardly said a word, 
but she watched him, and the impression he had 
already made on her deepened. Had she any idea 
that this man was gradually growing into her life, 
despite the little she had seen of him, she would 
have put a guard on herself; but she thought of 
him as below her in rank and poor—two very 
weighty reasons with Louise Gava; and she en- 
joyed his society solely, she imagined, if she 
looked below the surface at all, because she saw 
that, first, he was what she termed, in speaking of 
him to the Bainbridges, as ‘‘very presentable ” ; 
and second, because of his very evident admiration 
of herself. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WAS IT ACCIDENT? 
WHEN a man has his life threatened, it depends 
a good deal on who threatens it as to how he feels 
about it. If he does not know the threatener or 
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how it is proposed his life is to be taken, it is apt 
to make him a good deal more nervous than if he 
is boldly faced by the man and his measures. 

Sydney Gray, in the week that followed the be- 
ginning of the strike, received several threaten- 
ing letters. They were ornamented with the cus- 
tomary skull and crossbones, and notified him, in 
somewhat crude but unmistakable language, that 
if he did not yield, his life would pay the forfeit. 
He had stuck these letters up against the wall of 
his office, and though he did not consider them 
serious had taken some little precautions. 

But this bright June morning, near the end of 
the month, he had received a note, of which he 
was disposed to think more seriously. Entering 
his office after spending almost the whole morn- 
ing in the spinning mill, he found pinned to his 
desk a slip of paper, with these words scrawled, 
apparently in a woman’s handwriting : ‘‘ Do not 
sleep at the mill to-night. Your life will be at- 
tempted.” ; 

Although the writing was poor and the paper 
much soiled, Sydney was struck by the fine, un- 
ruled scrap of paper, so unlike what the mill hands 
or their families were likely to use. As he sat on 
the edge of his desk, turning the slip over, he was 
disturbed and annoyed by the entrance of Dr. 
Marabeau. His distrust of the doctor was deep- 
ening into dislike. He replied to his salutation 
coldly enough. 

The doctor’s quick and restless eyes took in 
everything in the room. 

‘They have come to that, have they ?” said 
he, pointing to the threatening notices on the 
wall. And as his eyes fell on Sydney’s disturbed 
face and the slip of paper in his hand he added, 
questioningly: ‘ And still another ?” 

Without comment Sydney handed it to him. 
An exclamation, instantly disguised, fell from 
him as he took it. He had recognized the paper 
as being the same he used in his prescription 
book. He turned to the window, ostensibly to 
examine it, in reality to run over in his mind his 
patients among the mill hands. 

*‘ When you told me of your arresting the men 
who annoyed your new hands, and especially 
when you pushed the prosecution against those 
accused of beating one, I expected that before 
long you would hear from them yourself. May I 
ask if you have taken any precautions person- 
ally ?” 

“You know that I sleep in the mill. Beyond 
never sleeping in the same place two nights in 
succession, none. But the yards are well guarded, 
and Jones takes charge of the weaving sheds and 
I of the spinning mills. I have not much fear,” 
shrugging his shoulders ; ‘‘ they are too cowardly 
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to attack us except in a body, and the majority of 
the men have too much common sense for that. 
Besides, they know Bill Adams too well to follow 
his lead. He is the leader of the worst faction, 
but that is small.” 

«Bill Adams !” the doctor caid, reflectively. 
Then he added: ‘I had almost forgotten my er- 
rand. Mr. Bainbridge desired me to call and tell 
you to bring him the small red book you will find 
in the compartment in the safe marked ‘D,’ when 
you come up to-night.” 

As the doctor expressed a desire to look over 
the mill, they walked through several floors. The 
news from Mr. Bainbridge was bad. The agita- 
tion and worry caused by the strike had had a 
great effect on him. He suffered continually and 
was much weaker. 

‘In fact,” said the doctor, ‘‘I have determined, 
with Mrs. Bainbridge’s consent, to call Dr. Miall, 
of Chicago, for consultation, and sent a message 
to him this morning.” 

The doctor’s keen eyes roamed over everything 
as they passed through the enormous rooms. 

“Tn here there seem to be few indications of a 
strike,” he said. 

“Oh, I have got these rooms working pretty 
well,” replied Sydney, ‘‘ but upstairs there are two 
hundred frames idle. In fact, I have only about 
sixty hands at work where I ought to have one- 
hundred and fifty.” 

As they were going downstairs the doctor swung 
open a door on the lower floor. 

‘‘ What room is this ?” he said. 

«‘This is the packing and clearing room,” re- 
plied Sydney, without entering; ‘‘and that,” 
pointing to a small room roughly partitioned off, 
“is the shipping clerk’s office, where, by the by, 
I intend to sleep to-night.” 

After escorting the doctor to the big gates 
opening into the mill yards, and where two police- 
men suffered none to pass unless upon business, 
Sydney returned to his office and once more took 
out the warning slip of paper. As he mused over 
the few words and tried to come to some conclu- 
sion his thoughts wandered off into a channel they 
had run much in the past few days. Louise Gava 
was the central figure, but from her radiated sev- 
eral perplexing lines. Was it but coquetry, or did 
she really find some pleasuré in his society ? She 
always seemed glad to see him. She had even, 
he fancied, guided to some extent the hand of ac- 
cident that apparently had thrown them together 
once or twice. It was very pleasant for him to 
think that this might have been so, but another 
line of thought arose that was not so pleasant. 
Ridiculous as it had at first appeared, he had be- 
come well-nigh convinced that Dr. Marabeau had 
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also found the society of Louise Gava no less 
pleasant than he had. This was the only inter- 
pretation he could place on many little things he 
had observed. How often had he seen them to- 
gether! How earnest and impressive the doctor 
always was in her presence! low strangely in- 
terested Louise appeared in him and all concern- 
ing him! Was it possible that she felt attracted 
to this singular man ? His appearance must be, 
Sydney thought, absolutely repulsive to women, 
though he could not help admitting that in the 
polish of his manners, the charm of his conversa- 
tion and the powerful attractiveness of great in- 
tellectual ability the doctor was vastly his su- 
perior. Sydney’s keen and penetrating mind was 
allied to an earnest and somewhat passionate 
heart. The one had told him that Dr. Marabeau 
was a man to be shunned ; the other was filled with 
dismay and regret that so bright and winsome a 
creature as Louise Gava was in danger of falling 
a victim to him. And yet he was powerless to 
prevent it. Te dared not say a word of warning 
to her, and was wise enough, too, to recognize that 
even if he dured it would do no good. He must 
wait and see if time and circumstances would not 
help him. 

The mill whistle announced the noon hour. As 
he rose to his feet his eyes fell on the slip of paper 
he still held in his hand. He tore it to shreds 
and threw it on the floor. 

“Bah !” he cried ; ‘I will not be fool enough 
to think of it seriously.” And he went to dinner. 

Was it accident that as he was leaving Mr. 
Bainbridge’s room that evening he came upon 
Louise alone in the music room ? As he passed 
the door she turned from the piano, saw him and 
rose. 

‘‘Good evening,” she said, with a bright smile. 

Ner invitation to enter needed no words. 

‘‘How do you think Mr. Bainbridge is ?” she 
inquired. 

‘He appears to be much worse. He suffers 
intensely, and is very nervous and irritable.” 

«« Was your news good to-day ?” 

“Very good. More than a dozen experienced 
hands arrived from Canada this afternoon, and 
in a very few days we shall have every place 
filled.” 

‘Tam so glad. It will do Mr. Bainbridge 
more good than medicine. But you say these 
men are from Canada. From what part, do you 
know ?” 

“Several of them are from Quebec.” 

‘*My home is in Quebec,” she said. “At least, I 
should say it was in Quebec. For some years I 
have had no home.” 

‘‘ Tad no home ?” repeated Sydney, in surprise. 
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‘*My parents died some years ago,” she said, 
and her bright face grew grave and sorrowful. 
‘««T have no near relatives living except one sister, 
near Ontario, whom I have not seen for years. 
I tell you, Mr. Gray, my life has been a hard 
one.” 

He was astonished. Seeing her in the Bain- 
bridge home, fitting so perfectly into the luxuri- 
ous surroundings, he never doubted but her own 
home was the same. He did not know what to 
say, nor did she give him time to speak. 

“*T do not look much like one who has to work 
to live, do I ?” she said, an unusual energy in her 
voice and manner. ‘‘ But I have. For five years 
I have had not a soul to look to but myseif. Can 
you form any idea of the hateful drudgery of 
teaching music ? There is nothing in the world 
I dislike more, but it was all I could do. I have 
played in public also—for one must live, Mr. 
Gray.” 

Her face looked much older. Hard lines had 
come into it, and her laughing eyes had taken on 
a bitter look. Sydney was more and more aston- 
ished. 

“‘T had no idea ” he began, and stopped for 
want of words to properly express what he felt. 

‘*You are surprised, are you not ?” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘ You would not imagine I had known 
what hard work and poverty is.” 

“Poverty !” he ejaculated. ‘Surely you have 
never felt want ?” 

“‘ Indeed I have, and it was more bitter that I 
was not used to it. Before my father died I had 
everything that money could procure. But he 
failed. Everything he had was taken from him. 
He could not bear the blow. Tow can I tell you 
how he died ? It was his own act, and he left 
his children penniless and almost helpless.” 

The memory of it affected her deeply. She 
covered her face with her hands, and a stifled sob 
broke from her. . 

“*T cannot tell you how paizxed and surprised I 
am, Miss Gava,” he said, “‘ to hear that. yours has 
been so sad alife. I, too, lost my parents when 
quite young, and have had to depend on myself 
alone. But I was used to work, looked forward 
to a life of toil as my natural lot, and it made 
but little difference to me. But yon——” He 
paused. 

‘‘Mrs. Bainbridge is one of the few friends I 
have in the world, and the kindest, and I have to 
thank her for this visit ; but before long I must 
return ; and oh, how I hate the thought !” 

“Don’t think about it if it is so distasteful to 
you. You have some months before you here. 
Enjoy them without troubling yourself with what 
is to come after.” 
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‘IT do enjoy them,” she replied. ‘I don’t 
know what made me think and speak of these 
things now. It does me no good, and only makes 
me miserable. Let us talk of something else.” 

When Mrs. Bainbridge came in, some minutes 
later, she found her bright and happy as ever, 
describing to him a visit she had made some years 
ago to the Winter Palace at Montreal, and the gay 
time she had there. 

It was past eight o’clock and raining hard 
when Sydney left the house and turned his face 
toward the town. Almost at the same moment 
Dr. Marabeau left his office door under cover of 
his umbrella. The distance he had to travel was 
sc short that he did not trouble to order his car- 
riage. But two or three minutes’ walk from the 
centre of the town, and between two of the prin- 
cipal streets that ran parallel, lay a maze of nar- 
row lanes, alleys and courts, on which stood many 
small old and mean habitations. It was in this 
region that all the vice and crime of the town 
gathered, finding a congenial home amid the dirt 
and squalor. 

The doctor made his way to a small and 
wretched-looking house on one of the alleys that 
traversed this quarter, and without waiting to 
knock opened the door and entered. He found 
himself in a room which was evidently considered 
the best apartment of the house. On the floor 
were patches of rag carpet; a small table of 
painted wood stood in the centre; on a shelf, 
fastened against the wall, were several cheap 
china ornaments. A couple of wooden rocking 
chairs constituted all the seating capacity in the 
room, and the walls had been papered in: gaudy 
colors, evidently by the hand of an amateur. Di- 
rectly facing the door by which the doctor had 
entered was another door leading to an inner 
room. <Acheap bedstead with its head against 
the wall stood close by this door, and a small 
hand lamp burned dimly on a little table by its 
side. In the bed lay a woman, and it was this 
patient that the doctor had come to see. 

As he came through the door he noticed the 
light of a lamp and the low tones of subdued con- 
versation in the kitchen beyond. The doctor’s 
eyes were quick and his ears keen. Possibly he 
recognized even in the smothered sounds that 
reached him a voice he knew. He selected that 
side of the bed from which with his face toward 
his patient he still had the door of the room be- 
yond directly in front of him. 

‘And how do you feel this evening, Mrs. 
Adams ?” he asked. He spoke in a full, round 
voice, and the sounds in the other room ceased 
instantly. 

The woman answered feebly, and with rapid 
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skill he made a brief examination, giving instruc- 
tions and asking questions almost in the same 
breath. He drew up a chair and sat down, his 
face still turned toward the open door, through 
which the light from the lamp within streamed 
out against the opposite wall. 

“‘T will give you a prescription,” he said, 
‘* which you can have filled in the morning.” 

As he began to write he said : 

“< Your husband, I believe, is still out of work ?” 

** Yes, sir, he is.” 

‘And no prospect of the strike coming to an 
end very soon ?” 

‘© No, sir, I’m afraid not.” 

“‘ Well, Mrs. Adams,” and the doctor spoke 
slowly and with no sinking of the voice, ‘I 
think the men acted very foolishly, from what I 
can learn. I was talking to Mr. Gray to-day.” 

The doctor’s patient watching was rewarded. 
He saw the shadow of a head on the opposite wall 
as the owner moved toward the door. 

«¢ Ah, sir, there’s a hard man !” exclaimed the 
woman. 

“Well, I don’t think so,” said the doctor, never 
taking his eyes from that shadow, which grew 
smaller and more distinct. ‘‘ Mr. Gray has done 
nothing but what I should have done, or anyone 
else, in his place.” 

‘‘The men wanted to arbitrate, but Mr. Gray 
wouldn’t,” put in the woman. 

‘* Arbitrate fiddlesticks !” exclaimed the doctor. 
«There was nothing to arbitrate. And now he tells 
me the men have begun to threaten him with 
violence.” 

The woman moved uneasily in her bed. The 
shadow on the wall enlarged until not only the 
head but the shoulders came into view. 

«‘ Yes,” continued the doctor, apparently still 
engaged in making out his prescription, ‘‘ they 
have sent threatening letters to him. Of course 
he pays no attention. I advised him not to stay 
in the mill at nights, but he only laughed at me.” 

The shadow on the wall had now grown until 
almost the whole figure of a man crouching be- 
side the door was outlined. 

“‘He has taken one precaution, however,” went 
on the doctor, as he tore off the prescription and 
rose to his feet; ‘‘ he never sleeps two nights in 
the same place. Last night it was on the third 
floor, to-night in the shipping clerk’s office, and 
so on.” 

There was a smothered sound from the other 
room as the shadow vanished. The doctor’s brill- 
iant teeth shone in the lamplight as he resumed 
his hat and gloves. 

“Tf you apply that liniment regularly,” he 
added as he moved to the door, ‘“‘and take that 
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prescription, I think you will soon be about 
again.” And with a short ‘‘good night” he left 
the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A.STRUGGLE IN THE DARK. 


THERE was no mistaking the quality of the 
rain through which Sydney Gray walked back to 
the mill. It was that steady, even downpour that 
lasts for hours, sometimes for days. The streets 
were deserted, and the lights from house or store 
were reflected in the shiny wet on sidewalk and 
roadway. 

Sydney was light of heart, despite the depress- 
ing weather. Louise had confided in him only as 
she would confide in one for whom she had at 
least esteem. -Moreover, the reflection that she 
was dependent upon her own exertions for a liy- 
ing was not an unpleasant one to him. Before, 
he had been compelled to admit, believing her to 
be of wealthy family, that there was a wide gulf 
between them that might prove impassable. This 
apprehension was now removed, and he thought 


that with his liberal salary and good prospects he: 


might venture to ask her to be his wife. That, 
he now admitted to himself, was his chief object 
in life. 

The great gates of the mill yard were fast locked 
and barred. Heentered through the little office at 
one side, where the head watchman reported all 
his subordinates on duty and everything quiet. 

For the first time since he tore it to shreds he 
thought of the warning he had received that very 
morning. He secured the door behind him with 
a little more than usual care, and groping his way 
in the dark up to the second floor, entered his 
office and lit the gas. It looked very cheerless 
and dismal. The constant splash and drip of the 
rain drowned every other sound outside. And 
the cold, whitewashed brick walls, the grimy tim- 
bers and dusty litter that filled the room did not 
make it a very desirable-looking place. 

His first proceeding was to make his usual tour 
through the building, and the light of the lantern 
he carried was thrown into every corner of every 
room from top to bottom of the great mill. The 
night was intensely dark, and he could barely dis- 
tinguish the lighter shade of the windows from 
the surrounding blackness. His thoughts recurred, 
as he made his rounds, to the warning. Did it 
really mean anything, or was it but another form 
of the senseless epistles he had received before ? 
He was all alone in that big, dark building. Did 
they really intend violence, he would, unless he 
prepared himself, be at their mercy. 

He came back to his office and sat down to try 
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and come to some conclusion. The darkness and 
the loneliness had never affected him before, but 
to-night they seemed to weigh upon him. He 
felt depressed and restless. All his happy visions 
had fled. Had he felt inclined for sleep it is 
probable he would have dismissed all thought of 
the warning: from’his- mind, taken his cot bed, 
which stood in one corner, down into the shipping 
clerk’s office, and turned in. But there was not 
the slightest tendency to sleep about him. His 
faculties were intensely alert, his mind more than 
usually active. 

He looked at his watch. It was past eleven 
o’clock. Then he made up his mind. He would 
not despise the warning. He would prepare for 
an attack. If it came, well and good, he would 
be ready. If it did not, at least no harm would 
be done. Then he turned over in his mind how 
he should proceed, and at last hit upon a plan. 

The office was merely a square of perhaps twenty 
feet, roughly partitioned from’ the big room with 
boards. It was in one corner. Two of the sides 
were the brick walls of the mill, and two sides of 
boards. The stairway, leading both up and down, 
was in the other corner of the room, opposite the 
office. There were two doors, one facing up the 
length of the room, the other close by the stair- 
way. Ile made the latter door fast, but left the 
one looking up the room partially open. The 
gas bracket projected from the wall close by this 
door. He turned it low, and it sent a faint light 
out of the open door and across the room. Then 
taking a blanket from the bed, he made with it a 
place amid the machinery on the other side of the 
room, and just without the reach of the dim light 
that came through the open door. He was well 
armed. In addition to a revolver, he took with 
him a heary cudgel, the ironshod bar of a loom. 

It was almost midnight before his preparations 
were completed, and as he seated himself in his 
hiding place he felt satisfied that no one could 
approach the office undetected, while he would be 
entirely hidden by the darkness and the heavy out- 
lines of the machinery. 

It was nervous work crouching there in the 
dark waiting for an attack. Gray was a bold and 
resolute man, but it was a situation that would 
try the nerve of the boldest. Every sound that 
came to his ears—and in that great room filled 
with machinery there were many—seemed to an- 
nounce the opening of the desperate game. The 
ceaseless drip and splash of the rain made all 
other sounds seem confused and suspicious, and 
many a time he gathered himself together and 
grasped his weaponsas he thought he distinguished 
creeping footsteps in the dark. 

He heard the town clock strike twelve and one, 
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and thought that it must be nearing two when a 
sound fell upon his ear that brought every nerve 
to the highest tension, for the instant he heard it 
he knew that the warning had not been false, and 
that men bent upon his murder were in that room. 
The next few moments were awful ones. The in- 
tense expectancy was agony. Again and again he 
caught the sound of shuffling footsteps. Then 
the blackness seemed to move, and next, crouch- 
ing down and moving their shoeless feet slowly 
over the floor, he caught the dim outlines of two 
men. Just before they came within the faint 
light they halted. So near were they that Syd- 
ney could have touched them with his cudgel. 
Their smothered breathing came distinctly to his 
ear. 

‘*TIs he there ?” asked one, in a whisper that 
ten feet away would have been inaudible. 

“Looks like it. But he said the shipping office. 
Stand still while I look.” 

As the man spoke a chill of fear seized Sydney’s 
heart. How did this man know he meant to sleep 
in the shipping office ? Dr. Marabeau knew. Was 
Dr. Marabeau in this plot to murder ? For an in- 
stant his brain whirled and he lost consciousness 
of what he was about, but a movement on the 
part of the villains near him recalled him like a 
flash. 

One of them, still crouching down, was advanc- 
ing slowly toward the office. In another moment 
he was in the field of thin light which fell from 
the open door. Faint as it was, it showed the 
creeping figure plainly enough for Sydney to rec- 
ognize it as Bill Adams. Then for the first time 
he knew what to do, and he felt not the least 
doubt of doing.it. His heart gave a bound of re- 
lief ; all hesitation and uncertainty vanished. Te 
grasped his cudgel and waited for the proper mo- 
ment. 

Near and nearer to the open doorway crept the 
figure. Very dimly in the gloom could Sydney 
discern the outlines of the man standing within a 
few feet of him. At last Adams reached the door. 
Ife thrust his head cautiously forward to look in. 
At that instant Sydney rose, made one step for- 
ward, and discharged a terrific blow. Down went 
the man, with only a deep ‘‘ Ugh!” as the iron- 
shod bar struck him, and lay a motionless heap 
on the floor. The cudgel dropped from Sydney’s 
hands ; he leaped forward, and was locked in a 
desperate struggle with Adams. 

It was no mere wrestling bout. There was death 
in every grip, life hanging on each desperate ef- 
fort. Adams was not a big man, but he was wiry 
and full of agile strength. As they closed Sydney 
became conscions that he was trying to draw some 
weapon from his pocket. He locked that arm in 
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a grip that no effort could loosen, and sought his 
throat with the other hand. Adams flung him- 
self upon him, held him close, and sought to 
wrench his right arm free. Not a sound did they 
make but the deep pants that told of the strain 
on muscle and sinew. Finding he could not reach 
his throat, Sydney threw his arm around him and 
strove to hurl him backward to the floor. In 
another instant Adams would have gone down, 
for Sydney was the taller and stronger of the two, 
but with a desperate effort he broke loose, struck 
a blow with his clinched fist full in Sydney’s face 
and caught him by the throat. That was a fatal 
move for the Welshman. Sydney’s fingers closed 
around his windpipe with a grip which meant 
death. There was a short struggle at arm’s 
length, and then, with a mighty effort, Sydney 
lifted his antagonist from his feet and dashed him 
sideways to the floor, falling on him with all his 
weight. 

As they fell Adatms’s head struck the floor, his 
grip relaxed. He lay crushed, helpless and barely 
conscious. It took Sydney but a minute to dis- 
arm him, drag him to the office and turn up the 
gas. Adams lay gasping for breath on the floor. 
Sydney, standing over him, paused to wipe the 
blood from his face and recover breath. In his 
hand he held a weapon he had taken from Adams, 
a broad-bladed knife. 

“Get up,” at last he said, and the man slowly 
and painfully obeyed. ‘‘ Sit down there,” and he 
pointed toachair. ‘If you stir until I tell you 
you shall taste your own steel.” 

Utterly cowed and beaten, still dazed and breath- 
less, Adams did as he was told. 

One thing was certain. Sydney must find out 
from this man how he knew that he was to sleep 
in the shipping offiee. 

A groan from the wounded man outside broke 
the silence. 

“* Who is that man ?” demanded Sydney. 

«Jim Wernett.” 

““Come with me and see how he is. Makea 
single motion to escape, and I'll shoot you down 
where you stand.” 

The man lay as he had dropped, still uncon- 
scious. The blow had descended on the side of 
the head, torn loose a portion of the scalp, and, 
falling on the shoulder, broken the collar bone. 
Blood had flowed freely from the wound. Sydney 
disarmed him, and made Adams bring water from 
the office, wash the wound and bind it up with 
woolen yarn, of which plenty was close at hand. 

The cold water on the naked wound roused 
him, and the man began to regain his senses. 
With some difficulty they helped him into the 
office and laid him on the cot bed. 
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What next ? 
plain before him. 
men into the custody of the law. 
on their account that he hesitated. 

“Adams,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘why did you 
want to kill me ?” 

“Kill you, sir ? 
of killing you.” 

“No? What will a jury think of these ?” and 
he held up the knife he had taken from Adams 
and the revolver found on Wernett. 

Adams hung his head. He could not dispute 
the evidence of the weapons. 

‘There is only one thing for me to do,” went 
on Sydney—“ to call my men and have you taken 
to the station house ;” and he moved toward the 
window as he spoke. 

“Stop, Mr. Gray ! 
cried out Adams. 

Sydney wheeled around. 

‘© What do you mean ?” 

*« Don’t give us up,” pleaded the man. ‘Don’t 
give us up, Mr. Gray. It won’t do you no hurt 
to let us go ; and we’ve got wives and children, Mr. 
Gray, as’ll have no home but the poorhouse if 
we get sent up.” 

“You should have thought of them before you 
plotted my murder,” said Sydney, slowly. 

“¢ Sir, we never meant to take your life—before 
God, we didn’t! We only meant to lay you up 
for awhile. See!” he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Let us 
go, and we’ll soon end this trouble. The men 
will do just as we tell ’em. Let us go, Mr. Gray, 
and we’ll have ’em back to work in a day or two.” 

Sydney’s hesitation was visible. He knew it 
was legally wrong to let these men go; that it was 
“compounding a felony,” in the language of the 
law ; but yet he wanted this strike to end: and he 
wanted something else, too—he wanted to know 
how these men learned he was to sleep in the ship- 
ping office. Adams saw his hesitation. 

‘We can do it, sir,” he said again ; “‘ we can 
get the men back to work at any time. Can’t we, 
Jin ?” 

The man on the cot, who was by this time sen- 
sible enough to comprehend what was going on, 
groaned out an affirmative. 

“You Jet us go, Mr. Gray,” Adams went on, 
“and we'll have them all back inside of a week.” 

“TI can’t trust vou, Adams,” Sydney said, doubt- 
fully. 

“‘You can, sir; so help me God, I'll do as I 
say, only don’t give us up.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” said Sydney, after 
a moment’s hesitation. ‘I'll let you go on two 
conditions—that you confess here in the presence 
of my watchman that you broke in here to ‘lay 


Sydney knew that his duty was 
It was to deliver these two 
But it was not 


Before God, we'd no thought 


For God’s sake, stop, sir !” 
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me out,’ as you call it, and that you also tell me 
how you came to know I was to sleep in the ship- 
ping office. If you’ll do these things I’ll let you 
go, on the understanding that you'll get the men 
back to work in a week.” 

‘We'll do it, sir; we’ll do it!” cried Adams, 
eagerly. 

“Tell me first, then, how you learned where I 
was to sleep.” 

He told him. He told how he and Wernett, 
and one or two others, had talked about this 
thing, and planned to do it that night, and how 
they overheard Dr. Marabeau’s conversation with 
Adams’s sick wife. 

“‘Tell me every word that passed between 
them,” demanded Sydney ; and Adams told him 
all he could recollect. 

«© Was there any means by which Dr. Marabeau 
could know you were in that room ?” 

‘The door was open. We were talking when 
he came in. He may have heard us.” 

“One thing more. Did you, or any of you, 
ever hint or speak to the doctor of your plans ?” 

“Dr. Marabeau ?” exclaimed Adams, in sur- 
prise. ‘No, sir; we never dreamed of speaking 
to him.” 

“‘Was there any way in which he could have 
found out ?” 

““No, sir; I don’t know of any.” 

That was all Sydney wanted to know. Open- 
ing the window, he blew a shrill whistle, and ina 
minute or two it was answered from below. 

**TIs that you, Laycock ?” he called out. 

«< Yes, sir; what’s the matter ?” 

**Go to the gate office and tell Peters to come 
here at once.” 

Peters was an old employé of the mills, anda 
man to be trusted. In his presence Adams ad- 
mitted that he and Wernett had broken into the 
mill for the purpose of doing bodily harm to 
Sydney Gray, and that the knife and revolver 
produced had been taken from them. 

“Peters,” said Sydney, ‘‘ never say a word of 
this to anyone till I tell you. Now take them out 
and let them go.” 

Left alone in his office, Sydney washed and 
bandaged his face, and then removed every trace 
of the struggle. He felt that perhaps he was 
doing what he had no right to do, but he had 
made up his mind to say no word of what had 
happened. He was not for a moment blinded by 
Dr. Marabeau’s artifice. He knew the doctor's 
keen perception and ready recourse, and felt ab- 
solutely certain that when he told the sick woman 
where he would sleep that night he did it in the 
full consciousness that the would-be murderers in 
the next room would hear him. 


HISTORY OF THE OSAKA CASTLE, JAPAN. 


What had been his motive? Surely so vague 
a possibility as that he might become a successful 
rival with Louise Gava could never have induced 
the doctor to seek his death. Sydney could not 
bring himself to believe this. No man, however 
wicked, would commit so great a crime for so 
small and indefinite an object. There must be 
something below this—a strong and powerful 
reason why he should be removed; but Sydney 
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puzzled in vain to find some clew. He could 
think of nothing. But he well recognized the 
fact that the latent hostility which had existed 
between them had changed to something more. 
It was now a struggle in which the loser might 
expect no mercy; and though he could form no 
guess at his motive, he knew now that there was 
no means Dr. Marabeau would leave untried to 
sweep him from his path. 


(To be continued.) 


HISTORY OF THE OSAKA CASTLE, JAPAN. 


By W. C. SAKAI. 


In ancient times the place whereupon now 
stands this castle was known by various names, 
such as Naniwa no Kuni, Naniwa no Saki, Namba 
no Tsu and Namba no Sato, Naniwa meaning 
‘rapid waves ’’ and Namba “high waves.” It had 
never been known by the name Osaka (large hill), 
till a village denominated Kosaka (from kosaka—= 
small hill), in the district of Ikutama, having be- 
come enlarged by the annexation of several vil- 
lages of Namba, began to be called Osaka. The 
place on which the present castle is situated was 
once an uncultivated hill, called Ishiyama (stony 
hill) in the district of Ikutama. 

In the fourth year of Meiwo, Kenju, a Bud- 
dhist priest living in those days, built on this hill 
a large temple, and named it Ishiyama Honganji. 
Later, in the first part of Tensho, when Kosa was 
the head priest of the temple, the number of the 
abbot’s followers increased to such an extent that 
he became almost as powerful as a feudal prince, 
and was therefore able, with the assistance of his 
great patron, Mori Motonari, to turn the temple 
into a castle by erecting walls and digging moats. 

This is the origin of the Ishiyama Castle. 

In the first year of Genki, Kosa refused his 
allegiance to Ota Nobunaga, and fought against 
him for over ten years, but at last, in the eighth 
year of Tensho, he retired, first to his villa at 
Temma, and then to Shaiga, in the province of 
Kii. His son Koju, however, still continued in 
the castle, and before long began to resume the 
construction of defenses. Nobunaga became 
highly enraged at this, and set his soldiers against 
the forts of Kotsuma and Amagasaki, which they 
took by storm. This made Koju tremble with 
fear, and, in order to atone for his crime, he sur- 
rendered his castle to Nobunaga, who conse- 
quently ordered his son Nobutaka to reside 
therein as its lord. 

When Toyotomi Hideyoshi became the head of 


all the feudal princes of his time he thought that 
the capital, then at Kioto, was, owing to its being 
surrounded by mountains, not only unsuitable to 
trade, but even too small. Hideyoshi began, in 
the eleventh year of Tensho, to build the Osaka 
Castle, exerting himself to the utmost, ordering 
feudal lords to contribute huge stones and timber, 
and causing the inhabitants of more than ten prov- 
inces to lend their manual work to the undertak- 
ing. 

In the third year of Keicho he died in the 
Fushimi Castle. But as his son and successor 
Hideyori was then very young, Tokugawa Iyeyasu 
was temporarily made the Regent. In the follow- 
ing year Hideyori, urged by Mayeda Toshiiye, re- 
moved to the Osaka Castle, where he was joined 
three years later by Iyeyasu, who, after his en- 
trance there, rewarded many of the generals and 
punished several others. The Regent’s authority 
was thus becoming greater and greater ; while, on 
the other hand, Hideyori, the real lord of the 
castle, had an income of only 600,000 kokus (1 
koku=5.13 bushels) from the three provinces of 
Settsu, Kawachi and Idsumi. In the nineteenth 
year of Keicho, Hideyori, who had grown up by 
that time, held conferences with his generals in 
the hope of regaining his power. Thus originated 
the war between Hideyori and Iyeyasu. 

Hideyori’s general Ono Harunaga and others 
began to construct works to defend the castle, 
the walls of which were built more than ten feet 
high, and had towers at the distance of every ten 
steps. But Hideyori’s army was defeated, and he 
at last begged for peace, which was granted by 
Iyeyasu on three conditions ; but the former hav- 
ing, however, fulfilled only one of them, that is 
to say, the filling up of the surrounding ditches, 
the victor then destroyed the outer wall and filled 
up the empty moats. Thus there now remained 
only the main inner castle. 
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In the first year of Genwa, Hideyori, having 
again been incited by Harunaga and others to 
make a fresh attempt to restore his authority, 
suddenly resumed the defense of the castle by 
erecting fence works on the ruins of the outer 
wall, digging ditches two feet deep and giving 
instructions to his generals as to their particular 
duties in the event of an attack. Hearing of 
this, Iyeyasu advanced to Osaka with all his 
forces, and placing his generals at various points, 
besieged the castle so closely as to leave no chance 
of escape for the besieged. Thus prepared, Iye- 
yasu attacked the castle from all sides, and, after 
having first forced the gate facing the Kiobashi 
bridge, set fire to the towers. Hideyori’s men 
were totally routed, and the gates on the four 
sides fell into Iyeyasu’s hands. Ilideyori com- 
mitted suicide, and the castle surrendered. This 
happened thirty-three years after Hideyoshi had 
built this castle. 

- Tyeyasu then had it restored, and elected Mat- 
sudaira Tadaakira its lord. But all the gates ex- 
cept the one at the front side had been burnt 
down. Four years later T'adaakira was removed 
to the province of Yamato, and the Osaka Castle 
was then made the abode of the garrison, which 
was to rule over all the provinces lying west of 
Settsu. 

Naito Nobumasa and Matsudaira Katsumasa 
Were now appointed commanders and called 
Jodai, and two companies of guards or Joban, 
one at the Kiobashi Gate and the other at the 
Tamatsukuri Gate, respectively, were placed in 
the castle. In the following year two mounted 
companies, called Obangashira, under Hatamoto 
(an immediate vassal of the Shogun) were added, 
as also a certain number of IJatamotos, who had 
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to assist the Obangashira, the denomination used 
for these last warriors being Kaban. All these 
officers had to be changed in August of every 
year. In the sume ycar (fifth year of Genwa) To- 
kugawa Hidetada, son and successor of Iyeyasu, 
ordered the feudal princes of the western prov- 
inces to repair the castle, and appointed Todo 
Takatora and Kato Tadahiro to superintend the 
works, which, however, were not concluded be- 
fore the fourth year of Kanyei. In the following 
year the Tenshukaku (the main central tower) 
was burnt to the ground by fire caused by light- 
ning. There was another fire in the third year 
of Manji. In the first year of Genji, Tokugawa 
Iyemochi fell sick and died while staying in the 
castle on his return from Kioto; and his kins- 
man Keiki succeeded him. In the third year of 
Keio, Keiki restored the government of the coun- 
try to the Emperor and retired to the Osaka Cas- 
tie. In the first year of Meiji, Keiki’s troops hay- 
ing been defeated at Fushimi and Toba, he had 
consequently to give up the castle, which he, 
however, set fire to before retreating to Yedo 
(Tokio). By this fire all the buildings except 
the four gates and a few towers (which are still 
to be seen) were destroyed. 

In the following year a detaclied office of the 
Hiobusho (War Department) was placed in the 
castle, and two years afterward the Osaka Chindai 
(the Osaka Garrison) was stationed there, and this 
stronghold became the centre of the fourth mili- 
tary division of the empire. In the eighteenth 
year of Meiji the old government buildings of 
the Kii province were transferred there from the 
Wakayama Castle, and it was by making addi- 
tions to these that the present aspect has been 
obtained. 
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A CURIOUS PARTY OF THREE. 


By FRANcEs ISABEL CURRIE, 


Wuen Mr. Enoch Jardine boarded the train 
for Quogue he was in financial trouble. Recently 
his associate in business had absconded with a 
large amount of money, and Enoch had been left 
to meet their creditors alone. There was not 
enough money in the safe to satisfy their de- 
mands, and he had been obliged to make an as- 
signment. 

The failure was not a bad one, for in three 
months the house would be able to pay every dol- 
lar that it owed ; but in the meantime Mr. Jardine 
was anxious to get away from clamoring creditors. 


every man has a right to do as he chooses with 


his own property. He preferred to be defrauded 
rather than have his father adjudged insane, or 
to have the peculiarities or quarrels of his family 
aired in the courts. 

Later he had fallen in love, but without money 
was unable to marry. ‘The girl he loved was in- 
ordinately rich, and the same pride that prevented 
him from demanding his share of his father’s es- 
tate made him unwilling to be a pensioner on his 
wife’s bounty. He determined not to see the 
young lady again until he could offer her a home. 


“*ENOUH NOTICED THAT LIONEL’S ARM WAS ABOUT HER.” 


The public said that ‘‘if any man was shrewd 
enough to cheat Jardine he deserved all he got.” 

His father had two sons. Enoch was forty 
years old when this story opens, and his brother 
Lionel was a dozen years younger. The latter 
was a physician, specially interested in nervous 
and mental disorders. Enoch had devoted his 
whole life to the house of Jardine & Co., and his 
father had bequeathed his entire interest in the 
firm to the older son, while Lionel received a pal- 
try sum of five thousand dollars. 

People advised Lionel to try to break this will, 
but he entertained an almost obsolete theory that 
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‘(HE HAD LEVELED A REVOLVER AT HIS UNWELCOME 


VISITOR’S BREAST. 


He was located in Philadelphia, where he was 
fast making a reputation for skill and cleverness. 
He learned of his brother’s failure, and wrote him 
a letter which, considering all the circumstances, 
Was a generous one. It was expressive of sympa- 
thy, and offered what help Lionel could give. 

**Tt’s a liberal offer,” Enoch reflected.  Peo- 
ple said I influenced father to make the will that 
made Lionel poor, but they lied. It was because 
I lived for the business alone that he left it all to 
me. 

Three persons had just entered the train, and 
attracted his attention. They were a middle-aged 
gentleman, who was evidently a physician, a young 
lady and an attendant. The man appeared to be 
trying to quiet and soothe the young lady, who 
was obviously suffering great mental agitation ; 
but she was plainly intolerant of his interference. 

She was about twenty years ofd, and had a sen- 
sitive face, but a positive manner that indicated 
great decision of character. Suddenly she sprang 
to her fect and made an appeal to her fellow pas- 
sengers, 
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“I am being kidnapped,” she said. ‘‘ These 
persons pretend that Iam insane. Help me, for 
Iam without friends and in the hands of my ene- 
mies.” 

The doctor pushed her firmly back to her seat 
and made an explanation, 

“* Do not be disturbed by this poor child’s com- 
plaining,” he said. “‘ She has no home excepting 
what I give her. It is a common delusion of the 
insane to think their real friends are their ene- 
mies.” 

She wrenched her arm from his grasp and spoke 
again. 

‘‘ Other sane people have been accused of in- 
sanity, and other outrages have been perpetrated 
because nobody considered it his business to inter- 
fere. Is it not worth anyone’s while to find out 
whether my story is true ? Suppose I am not the 
chattering imbecile that this monster represents 
me to be ? Will no one save me from a living 
death ?” 

No one spoke, and she appeared to sink into 
her place in despair. Then her glance fell upon 
Enoch Jardine’s face and rested there. Some- 
thing in his features held her attention. She did 
not speak aloud, but her appealing face said, 
“Help me!” and he understood her. In all the 
years of his selfish life he had never listened pa- 
tiently to a request for aid, yet he was touched by 
this girl’s inarticulate appeal. His lips moved, 
and she understood him. 

“«*T will help you,” he promised. 

Enoch Jardine followed the singular trio to 
Southampton, and stopped at a hotel after he had 
seen their abode. The latter was an unfit dwell- 
ing for any person, and especially ill adapted to 
one who was suffering from melancholy. It was 
a frame building with small windows—two of 
which were heavily barred—was unpainted, and 
stood so close to the shore that a nervous person 
might have been apprehensive lest the sea should 
sweep it away. 

Enoch learned that it had been rented by Dr. 
Thedford, whose niece was said to be demented, 
and that absolute quiet and the monotonous beat- 
ing of the waves were calculated to soothe her ex- 
cited nerves. 

Perhaps if Enoch Jardine had known more of 
the peculiarities of dementia he would have given 
Miss Thedford’s case no further thought. He 
would have remembered that crazy people always 
assert that they are sane, and frequently have pe- 
riods of complete rationality. But he had never 
studied any cases of insanity, and he was haunted 
by the girl’s intelligent eyes. Besides, he had 
given Miss Thedford his promise to help her, and 
he would keep it. 


PARTY OF THREE. 


He was confronted by many difficulties. He 
could not break into a man’s house and rush 
away with a member of his household. He could 
not tell a physician that his patient was well. He 
could not even have the patient’s mental condi- 
tion tested by other physicians without resorting 
to legal proceedings ; and if she were really in- 
sane these procedings might be very exciting and 
injurious to her. 

He haunted the vicinity of her house. One of 
her windows faced the sea, but the other was at 
the side of the house. If she were sane and ncar 
the latter, she could call out to him, or drop a let- 
ter from between the bars of her prison window. 
Once or twice he caught glimpses of her, and the 
sight of her anxious face increased his restless- 
ness. He wondered why she was never allowed 
to go abroad. Was such close comtinement neces- 
sary or good for her ? 

He telegraphed Lionel to come to Southamp- 
ton. It had occurred to Enoch that his brother’s 
experience must have taught him how to help 
this imprisoned gir], and how to test her sanity. 

Enoch Jardine was especially restless one even- 
ing when a storm was gathering, and he went 
down to Dr. Thedford’s house and found it nearly 
surrounded by water. 

“*Good God !” he said, profanely. 
bring the girl here to drown her ?” 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips when 
he witnessed a sight which filled him with righte- 
ous indignation. ‘The nurse suddenly seized the 
girl by the waist and dragged her across the room, 
In spite of the wild utterances of storm and sea 
he heard Adrienne Thedford’s cries for mercy. 
Was the woman going to throw her out of the 
window ? No, no; those iron bars were firmly 
fastened to the house, and could not be opened. 
Enoch thought nothing of the rain that now fell 
heavily. He was indifferent to the surf which 
had reached his feet. He could see nothing but 
those struggling figures. 

Then the woman struck the girl full in her 
pretty face. Then again and again. But the 
blows ceased when Enoch Jardine’s heavy hand 
began an attack upon the door. 

‘“*Let me into this house,” he shouted, ‘or I 
will force open the door !” 

No one answered, and the light in the room 
above was suddenly extinguished. 

«* There is some devilish work going on here,” 
he said, “‘and I will kuow what it is. Open the 
door !” 

Only the storm shrieked out an answer. 

But a tempest of wrath was raging in Jardine’s 
breast. For the moment he forgot all prudence, 
and would have carried out his threat of breaking 


“Did they 
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in the door if a hand upon his shoulder had not 
checked him. 

‘“What are you doing?” Dr. Thedford de- 
manded. ‘‘ Are you a housebreaker, and do you 
want to get a bullet into your head ?” 

“Tam Enoch Jardine. Housebreakers do not 
shout and demand admittance. I have seen your 
patient beaten by her attendant, and know that a 
helpless child is being brutally treated in this 
house.” 

Even in the darkness Enoch discovered that 
the doctor’s face was white with rage, and that 
he had leveled a revolver at his unwelcome visit- 
or’s breast. 

““T can protect my family without the assist- 
ance of strangers,” Thedford said. ‘I have been 
on the beach and have seen nothing. No one has 
been brutally treated in my house. You are 
either a madman or a scoundrel who would have 
broken into this house and abused two helpless 
women. It is well I am here to protect them.” 

Enoch had never been confronted by a revolver 
before, and the new experience gave him a sicken- 
ing feeling of helplessness. But he spoke again. 

«< Tf you honestly wish to serve your patient in- 
vestigate what I have told you. If you are doing 
what is right you will not be afraid of investiga- 
tion. If you mean to kill me rather than admit 
me to your house some one with greater authority 
than I have will come and solve the mystery here 
to-morrow.” 

Before Dr. Thedford answered a cry from the 
barred chamber rang out through the night. It 
was smothered for an instant, as if a strong hand 
had covered the lips that uttered it; then it 
sounded again, but was quickly stifled. Dr. Thed- 
ford unlocked the door and sprang into the house. 
When Enoch would have followed he was stopped 
by the revolver, and then the door was slammed 
in his face. 

Afterward silence reigned, but he waited until 
the tide drove him away from the house. He was 
without authority, unarmed and nearly frozen. 
No constable would interfere there without a 
warrant, and Enoch would be unable to take any 
action before morning. Sane or insane, the girl 
must be rescued from the hands of such a man. 
He thought of a dozen plans which subsequently 
seemed impracticable. He even considered the 
possibility of his marrying her, and looked shame- 
faced at first at the thought ; but he became ac- 
customed to the romantic idea. He reasoned that 
she might learn to love one who had rescued her 
from a life of imprisonment. And a wife who 
was young and beautiful would add romance to 
his hitherto prosaic life. 

He remembered that Lionel would arrive in 
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Southampton on the morrow—probably while he 

was at the courthouse in quest of a writ of habeas 

corpus. Ile went back to his hotel and wrote a 

letter to his brother explaining why he must be 

absent, and asking Lionel to wait for his return. 
* * * * * * 

Dr. Lionel Jardine was not at the hotel when 
Enoch came back with the requisite writ. Enoch 
was eager now for the dénouement ; but the ma- 
chinery of the law moves slowly, and he was 
forced to wait until morning before the writ could 
be served. He went down on the shore to watch 
the house which had become so intensely interest- 
ing to him. : 

“To-morrow, if she is sane, she will be free,” 
he thought. ‘I wonder if she will ever care for 
the man who has taken so much pains to give her 
her liberty !” 

The front door of the house suddenly opened 
and closed again, and a man and woman came 
out. 

Enoch was breathing hard. 

“Great Heaven !” he thought; ‘ Thedford is 
taking his patient away.” 

He sprang out in the road after them, but 
stopped when the rays from a light on the beach 
fell upon them. The woman was certainly Miss 
Thedford, but she was not the pathetic-looking 
girl he had seen shrinking from her physician 
and attendant. Now her eyes were brilliant, her 
lips smiling. She was clinging to the man at her 
side. 

But her companion was not Dr. Thedford. He 
was Lionel Jardine. 

Enoch noticed that Lionel’s arm was about her, 
and he thought how young, how strong, how 
handsome Lionel was, and he felt suddenly grown 
old and lonely. He hastene] to overtake them. 
When he reached them he said : 

*‘T am Enoch. How did you come to be 
here ?” 

Lionel grasped both of his hands. 

‘Tam here because you sent for me,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I shall bless you all the days of my 
life for what you have done, Enoch ; I have you 
to thank for my wife.” 

“Your wife ?” 

«Yes, my wife.” Lionel spoke with infinite 
tenderness. ‘Adrienne and I were married to- 
day. ‘We are going to New York to-night, 
but were on our way to the inn to see you before 
we start.” 

* * * * * * 

Adrienne told their story. She sat by the log- 
wood fire in Enoch’s room, and told how she had 
loved Lionel for two years, and how he had sud- 
denly ceased to visit her. She had lived with her 
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parents in Philadelphia until a year before, when 
they had visited Long Island with her. They had 
spent one day at that house on the shore which 
had so recently been her prison. Late in the day 
her father and mother had gone out in a fishing 
boat. She had watched them from a window of 
the house, and waved them a gay good-by. And 
then there appeared to be something wrong with 
the sail ; some one made a mistake, and the boat 
capsized. Her father and mother were drowned 
before-her eyes. 

Could anyone wonder that she was the victim of 
nervous prostration ? Was it strange that for 
weeks she was ill, melancholy, close to the door 
of death ? 

In time her vigorous young constitution as- 
serted itself. When she was recovering she 
learned that her father had left no will, and that 
his brother had been appointed trustee of his es- 
tate and Adrienne’s guardian. If she died, her 
uncle, who was her nearest relative, would re- 
ceive all of her inheritance. If she were de- 
mented, she would never have control of her 
property. 

She was told continually that she was crazy. 
She was not allowed to see her friends, and was 
imprisoned in one room and was guarded by an 
attendant who was cruel to her. At times the pa- 
tient doubtless appeared insane. She was frantic 
with indignation at the treatment she was receiy- 
ing. She had stormed, entreated and even threat- 
ened her custodians if they did not release her ; 
but she was as helpless as a child in a lion’s den. 

She believed that Dr. Thedford tried to rob her 
of her reason. He had taken every book away 
from her, and had brought her to the very house 
from which she had witnessed the tragedy that 
had so nearly driven her to her death. She had 
ahorror of the sea. She hated the sight of its 
treacherous surface. It was always suggestive to 
her of the death of those whom she had loved so 
devotedly. And because she did hate and dread 
the sea she had been forced to see and to hear it. 
She had been told that the only way to overcome 
her horror was for her to become accustomed to 
the sight and sound that she dreaded. She was 
forced to look at the sea. She was kept awake 
at night and compelled to hear its continual roar- 
ing. When she closed her eyes to keep out the 
sight, or covered her ears to escape from the 
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sound, she had received rough treatment from the 
attendant who was hired to ill-use her. 

Lionel’s silence had added greatly to Adrienne’s 
sorrows. She believed that he cared for her, and 
she had surmised that his pride would not permit 
him to marry so rich awoman. Of what use had 
her money been to her? If she had been poor 
her reason would never have been questioned, and 
the man she loved would have given her his name 
and his protection. 

She was young, and hope died hard within her. 
She believed her imprisonment could not last for- 
ever. Some day she might manage to send a let- 
ter to Lionel, who would know that she was not 
mad and would rescue her. 

When she saw Enoch in the train she had been 
reminded of Lionel. She had not imagined that 
the two men were brothers, but some instinct had 
prompted her to appeal to Enoch. She could 
never forget what he had done for her. She 
would be grateful to him all the rest of her life. 

“But,” said Enoch, at the end, ‘how did you 
get into the house, Lionel ?” 

““ When I read your letter, Enoch, I knew that 
Adrienne was a prisoner in that house. I went 
there and broke in the door. Thedford had fled, 
for he dared not remain until your return from 
court. The attendant was preparing to take Adri- 
enne away, and I never shall forget how my dar- 
ling looked when she saw me. I was unwilling 
ever to trust her to any other keeping 4han my 
own. I had the attendant locked up, and tele- 
graphed to have detectives arrest Dr. Thedford. 
I married my little girl to-day, and then we went 
back to that hateful house together to pack up 
her belongings, which she wishes to take with her. 
I have been nearly mad with rage to-day, but to- 
night two sentiments have the mastery of me. 
They are love for my precious wife and gratitude 
for my brother.” 

The words rang in Enoch’s ears long after 
Lionel was gone. 

‘Tf he knew that I wanted to marry the girl 
he might not be so grateful,” Enoch reflected. 
And then, “It is a new sensation for me to be 
the subject of such a feeling. When I am on my 
feet financially I will perpetnate it. Lionel shall 
not be a pensioner on his wife’s bounty. He shall 
be a silent partner in the new house of Jardine & 
Jardine.” 


4 BTUDY AT CAPRI.— BY JOHN SARGENT. 


AN 


ISLAND OF AMAZONS. 


By MARGARET DB. WRIGHT. 


THAT so many people have no other idea of 
this island, who know of its existence at all, than 
that it is a semi-fabulous spot floating on the 
breast of a tideless summer sea, is not to be won- 
dered at. Poets have sung of it; artists have 
painted it ; romancers have told stories about it ; 
even sober history has described it in a way to 
make it seem more than half unreal—a radiant, 
shimmering Vision rather than a solid portion of 


our natural universe, upon which human beings 
eat and drink, suffer and are glad, grow old and 
die, exactly as we all do. 

Capri has been called an artist’s island. For- 
eign and Italian painters alight there like sum- 
mer birds every year. The atmosphere, the blue 
sea, the architecture, and especially the people, 
enchant them. Thns you may scarcely visit a 
picture exhibition in Europe or America without 
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secing there some effect of this fascination upon 
painters. 

Mrs. Stowe, in her “‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” gave 
a poetic glimpse of Capri as seen from Sorrento, 
where Agnes sold oranges. Buchanan Read, in 
“Drifting,” writes : 

“And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates.” 
4 
All of which is very artistic and delightful, of 
course, 

Its great defect to those who wish to know facts 
—the truth, and nothing but the truth—is that 
Capri is not “calm,” but as chattering as a 
thicket of magpies; that it has no “gates” of sap- 
phire or otherwise ; that it has no ‘‘ estates,” and 
that from Sorrento it cannot be seen at all ! 

It may likewise be said in this connection that 
the Mediterranean is not always a ‘‘ summer sea,” 
but rages like any other at times ; and that it is 
not ‘‘tideless,” but rises and falls about three 
feet every day. 

Capri must not be confounded, as it so often 
is, with Caprera, Garibaldi’s island home and 
sepulchre. Capri is nearer the continent of Eu- 
rope, being twenty-two miles south of Naples and 
six distant from the nearest point of the main- 
land. Vesuvius looms nine miles away, and al- 
ways by the way he wears his cap of smoke 
Capri knows the way of the wind. 

The island is between nine and ten miles in cir- 
cumference, three and a half miles in length, and 
two in width at the widest place. It rises ab- 
ruptly from the water, like the peak of a sub- 
merged mountain. Its highest point, Monte 
Solario, is 1,980 feet above the sea. Upon one 
side cliffs rise sheerly up 900 feet from the water, 
and all sides are precipitous. Boats can land only 
in two places, both places narrow little strips of 
beach, one considerably narrower and meaner 
than the other. 

Landings are seldom made except upon the 
larger one, facing Naples. This is the Granda 
Marina, or Great Beach, where the little island 
fleet rides at anchor. Capri has been compared 
to a sphinx in shape, gazing dreamily over the 
Mediterranean to the yellow deserts of Africa, 
and the nearer coral reefs to which so much of 
its youth sails away every summer. There are 
three villages. One, called Anacapri, is Upper 
Capri. The town of Capri proper ‘is nearer the 
middle of the island, and there is a little fishing 
hamlet down on the Granda Marina. From its 
earliest known history nineteen centuries ago 
until 1874 there was no road connecting lofty 
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Anacapri with any other part of the world. It 
remained for ages poised upon its eyrie like some 
mystic bird to which days and nights and chang- 
ing seasons, the passing of centuries, the tumults 
of nature and the birth and death of races were 
the shadows of dreams. No stranger climbed 
there ; very few of the inhabitants to this day 
get away even so far as Naples, and with its only 
neighbor it was not on loving terms. It is told 
that in a long-ago time of famine Capri sent 
word up to Anacapri, ‘“‘ Unless you lend us of your 
corn we shall die ;” to which Anacapri sent amia- 
ble answer, ‘‘ We wish you would.” 

Until the government road was built Anacapri 
was accessible only by means of 535 enormous 
steps, a giant’s stairway up from the Granda Ma- 
rina. These steps were horribly steep and high, 
gouged out from the face of the precipitous rock 
straight up from the sea. Riderless donkeys were 
trained to go up and down them, heavily laden. 
Women climbed and descended them incessantly, 
themselves creatures, if not beasts, of burden, 
carrying building timbers, blocks of stone, crates 
of fruit and casks of wine on their heads. A 
stalwart German tried to lift one of these head 
loads put down by a climbing woman. He was 
barely able to start it from the ground. These 
women of burden cannot themselves lift their 
loads from the ground. Several other women 
lift the weight to the bearer’s head, after which 
she strides off erect as a young sapling. 

Nobody climbs now the dizzy steps that were 
once one of the wonders of Europe, but Capri 
women carry burdens just the same. A street 
ten feet wide is the exception, five being the rule. 
Burdens could not be carried through such blind 
and tortuous alleys in any other way. 

The Italian servant who ‘‘spiks Ingliss ” met 
us upon our arrival, and told us he had been wait- 
ing for our ‘‘sheep,” and had brought ‘‘ mon- 
keys” for us to ride up to Capri. The passage 
up on our donkeys was a succession of terraces, 
like wide, shallow steps ; no wagon could mount 
them, but it did not occur to us to wonder how 
our two large trunks were to ride to the town till, 
soon after our arrival, we were told that they had 
arrived. We expected to see at least a handcart 
or a wheelbarrow. What we did see was a smil- 
ing pair of women, not panting in the least or 
mopping dewy brows. We gave them all they 
asked (forty cents) for the job, and smiling, ever 
smiling, they smilingly withdrew, having charged 
us travelers’ prices, and made a day’s wages apiece 
in less than an hour by bearing our trunks on 
their heads. 

It was a joke of some of our hotel company to 
assure newly arrived foreigners that Capri women 
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brought their tipsy husbands home in this man- 
ner. Some Englishmen believed it. Seeing 
women do so much, they did not know why they 
should not do more—an impression of feminine 
powers of strength and endurance not strictly 
confined to Britons, by the way. The truth is, 
a tipsy man is the rarest of spectacles upon 
Capri. I never saw one. In that island of vine 
and wine the people are much less given to drink 
than I have found them on islands in Penobscot 
Bay. As for bringing such a one home on her 
head, the Amazon would much sooner roll him 
into the water ! 

Of the 4,000 inhabitants, one sees almost no 
men at all. The few that are visible seem a lazy, 
loafing crew, lying on their backs and smoking 
the livelong day. More than once we saw a Capri 
woman marching up to the hotel with a trunk on 
her head, while beside her sauntered her husband 
or lover, carrying a few satchels and shawls. The 
sight was not so aggravating to us as might be 
imagined. We knew that Capri men are not 
trained to carry loads on their heads as the women 
are. We knew that this particular husband or 
lover was enjoying a well-earned rest from months 
of hard work and exposure at coral fishing, and 
that it was really more than Capri expected of 
him that he carried even those satchels. That 
almost all of the husbands, sons and brothers are 
off on fishing cruises, or still further away at the 
African coral] fisheries, accounts for the fact that 
Capri seems an island of Amazons. 

Coral is largely exported from Naples. Scarcely 
a person on Capri but wears some fantastically 
shaped bit of it as charm against misfortune or 
lure to good luck. 

When the fishers are away the women work in 
the vineyards, orchards and gardens, drive don- 
keys, work in stables, build and repair houses— 
do all that we consider men’s work. From my 
window at the Cavour I used to see a laughing, 
chattering group of girls mixing mortar, carrying 
stones up ladders and laying them, like the ex- 
pert masons they were. They climbed the lad- 
ders with bare feet ; they wore only one petticoat, 
the usual long-sleeved, coarse linen chemise, and 
the usual blue cotton corset outside. None of 
them had ever worn any more fashionable or 
lighter headgear in their lives than a tray of 
mortar. 

The substance of Capri is whitish gray lime- 
stone, such as the adjoining mainland from 
which it was severed. It is fertile in the de- 
pression between the head and haunches of the 
sphiax where the town is built. Where the rock 
does not crop up it is covered with pumice and 
volcanic ashes. The ashes are sometimes lightly 
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added to, cast over from an eruption of Vesu- 
vius ; but the soil continues so valuable that 
every precaution is taken to prevent it from 


slipping away, down the slope, into the sea. Ter- 


races and walls hold it in place, so that one 
seems surrounded by prison walls. 

The architecture of the island reminds one of 
Syrian towns. Every house is dazzlingly white- 
washed upon the stone. Most of them have a 
domed central roof, surrounded by several flat 
ones, and used for the various business that our 
home life performs under shelter—eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, working, visiting, dancing, and the 
drying of fruit, macaroni and clothes. 

Upon one near us a school was kept, two hours 
of every day. When we saw the temptations to 
idleness spread from that roof before the uneasy 
youngsters we did not wonder that scarce a. Capri 
peasant can read or write. Many of.them learn 
in childhood, but forget entirely by the time they 
are over thirty, from never glancing at a printed 
page. Even printed signs are not needed in Capri. 

The products of the island are oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, olives, fish, quails and wine. Its im- 
ports are almost everything else it consumes. 
There is very little growth of cereals. Italy at 
large is not a grain-producing country, having 
sunshine in abundance but lacking water, and 
doing better with fruits. The average production 
of Italy is twelve bushels an acre, only about a 
third of the average of cloudy England. It thus 
does not produce enough for its own inhabitants. 

Quails are a great source of profit for Capri. 
The Capri priest is sometimes called ‘‘ Bishop of 
Quails,” because so much of his revenue comes 
from them. The birds arrive in May and Sep- 
tember in great clouds, flying across the island. 
From hill to hill, across ravines, are stretched vast 
nets, and the birds, dashing against them, become 
bewildered or stunned, and are bagged by tens 
of thousands. When we were there, there was 
not a single piece of agricultural machinery on 
the island. 

Lying entirely away from the world for ages, 
Capri is still of a far-away age in many things. 
Uncounted generations of men have lived and 
died there, learning no new thing, but transmit- 
ting to their descendants only what they received 
from their own ancestors. The plows are pre- 
cisely such as were used in Homer’s time; the 
spinning wheels no newer than Mary and Martha 
used ; the oil mills exactly like those unearthed 
from Pompeii. Even the coarse, heavy dishes 
and drinking vessels are antique of form, though 
of yesterday’s make; and the bit of cotton rag 
floating in liquid grease is lighted in an earthen 
lamp shaped like imperial Roman bronzes. 
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Every seed sowr. 
on Capri is sown 
by hand. The 
tireless breezes 
would otherwise 
blow them wide of 
their mark. But 
not many seeds 
are planted. To- 
matoes and beans 
are grown, but the 
inhabitants —snb- 
sist chiefly upon 
their native fruits 
and fish, together 
with potatoes, in- 
variably fried, 
and the maize of 
which they make 
a staple article of 
diet—polenta. 
This ‘* polenta,” a 
smooth and fine 
hasty pudding, 
they cover with 
grated sheep’s or 
goat’s cheese, or 
with stewed toma- 
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toes, and are quite 
prepared to tum 
up their noses at 
such barbaric fare 
as our mince pies, 
for instance— 
sweetened flesh 
between two lay- 
ers of swine’s fat, 
and flour. Ié is 
estimated that the 
inhabitants con- 
sume 600 quarts of 
corn meal apiece 
every year. When 
we remember that 
meal ‘‘ swells vis- 
ibly before our 
very eyes” this is 
no insignificant 
quantity. They 
rarely taste meat, 
and do not care 
for it. A native 
nurse employed at 
our hotel begged 
to be allowed to go 
home to her meals 
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APPROACH TO THE HOTEL TIBERIO, 
because the sight of the cooked flesh sickened her. 
Indeed some of us were much in the same case, 
for our landlord, possessed of the fixed Italian 
conviction that all Englishmen and Americans 
are carnivorous creatures, gave us four courses of 
meat at every dinner, with only one of vegetables, 
The meat and poultry came from Naples, in those 
Takish boats with lateen and party-colored sails 
that are so picturesque, and so often pictured. 
Frequently they were becalmed upon the hot bay 


CACTUS AND 


VINE. 


for hours, and reached us at last, onr dinners dif- 
fusing odors not in the least of rose gardens of 
Shiraz. Whenever this happened our landlord 
rubbed his hands, for every Italian thinks he 
knows that the English and Americans like their 
flesh food “‘high”! The 
islanders eat cuttlefish, 
coarse, tough and stringy, 
like rubber. Lobsters are 
large and cheap, but not 
to be compared with our 
own, the warm Mediterra- 
nean rendering them flabby 
and flavorless. After a 
heavy shower the savage 
slopes are covered with 
women and children gath- 
ering a favorite harvest 
washed out from hidins, 
and swollen plump and 
juicy with rain. This har- 
vest is of snails, and much 
in vogue eaten with the 
universal tomato sauce. 
Macaroni is often home- 
made, though the factory 
article costs but five cents 
a pound. It is made in 
great shining sheets, and 
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hung on lines to dry like linen sheets. When it 
hung near the ground, instead of on roofs, dogs 
licked it, pigs rubbed against it, and every passing 
peasant found it necessary to thrust it aside with 
dirty paws. 

There are said to be one hundred and forty- 
one varieties of grapes in Southern Italy, twenty- 
three varieties of figs, and almost as many of 
olives. No disease has ever attacked the figs, nor 
the oranges and lemons. Their only enemy is the 
cold while they are in blossom. The figs of Capri 
equal Smyrna figs, but the same primitive meth- 
ods and carelessness in drying them that charac- 
terize all the island’s agricultural labor spoil them 
for exportation. In August and September roofs 
are covered with them, drying for winter food, 
They sold in their season at the price of grapes, 
one cent a pound, full measure, running over. 
We grew almost to loathe both in time; for be- 
sides a steady supply of them at our three hotel 
meals, we were submerged beneath presents of 
them from everybody who had the least hope of a 
parting gift from us. 

Capri wine is famous all over the world, but 
the most of that exported under the name never 
saw the island. Where shade is useful the vines 
are grown over trellises. But the vineyard rule 
is to train them upon high chestnut poles or pop- 
lar trees. Thus space is left at their base for 
garden use, and the trees in time make fuel. 
Four vines are attached to each tree; and the 
great clusters, like those of Eshcol, crowd each 
other, ripen badly, and make poorer wine than 
need be. Light red Capri wine sells at six cents 
the liter, a little less than a quart. The Capri 
grapes are almost entirely of white varieties. Once 
meeting a woman carrying a huge clothes basket 
full of purple ones, we offered her—being sated 
with the sugary white ones—the enormous price 
of three cents a pound. They were too valuable 
for coloring and flavoring, however, and with 
glistening, regretful eyes she refused. 

The winemaking takes place in September, 
and it is precisely the process it was in Bible 
times, the grapes being all trodden. It is a great 
game for young people from the hotels to make 
up merry parties for treading in the wine press. 
The bare Capri foot is not always the purest thing 
alive ; and we saw them go into the press with no 
formality whatever of ablution, but even thus 
it was a pleasanter spectacle than the treading of 
the promiscuous tourists ; for where the Capri 
foot had known air and sunshine all its life the 
“* civilized ” foot had been shut away in shoes and 
stockings from the air—and who knows how 
much from water ? During the wine season half 
the island wore red, or rather purple, stockings 
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requiring no patent attachments to keep them in 
place. 

The olive is propagated from slips and shoots. 
The slipping is done in winter, and eight or ten 
years are necessary for a lusty tree. Grafted into 
the wild olive, they bear in five. The olive flow- 
ers in June and ripens in October. Then the 
fruit is gathered for pickling. But when devoted 
to oil it is left to grow black in December. The 
oil is used for every purpose where we use butter 
or other ‘‘shortening.” All frying is done with 
it, and it anoints the coarse bread. A hole is 
scooped in the middle of a loaf, and it is filled 
with oil, which permeates the mass. Butter is 
never made by the Amazons. 

Goat’s milk is preferred, and cows are kept 
only for the convenience of the hotels. Their 
milk is extremely poor. They are fed on vine 
leaves, wisps of coarse grass and weeds, and the 
spiny, brutal cacti with which the island runs 
riot, and which must be tamed by boiling before 
the cows can even snuff at it. It bears a fat, ugly 
pear, which they greedily consume. 

The Capri peasant, more than indifferent to 
butter, does not even use the best oil, which is 
reserved for market, just as our farmeresses will 
delude with pork and suet, that the milk of their 
kine may go to fatten the summer boarder. That 
for home consumption is made by boiling the 
husks and skimming the cooled water. Pigs, 
sheep and goats abound. The pigs are long- 
legged, lank and lean, always black, always shin- 
ing. They are swift runners, loud squealers, and 
never develop bristles where the islanders them- 
selves make no winter change of dress, 

These pigs are the scavengers of Capri. We 
wondered if scavenging was not the sole mis- 
sion of their being. The peasants do not like 
fresh pork, and government puts so strong a tax 
upon salt that they condense it themselves from 
the sea in spite of looming fines ; hence hams and 
bacons must be expensive viands. Sheep are 
kept less for their wool than for their milk. 
Goats give a quart of milk a day, which sells 
for four cents. To economize this milk, young 
lambs and kids are sometimes suckled by dogs. 

A goat will consume in a day all the food a 
young girl can cut for it in a long half-day. At 
the price of goat’s milk this makes her earn eight 
cents a day. Sheep are sheared fully in the 
spring and partially at midsummer. The wool 
is of miserable quality, and often spun straight 
from the back without carding. Old women, 
mummies at fifty, sit about all day upon terrace 
walks, with their knitting and their distaffs, the 
same distaffs with which Penelope’s handmaidens 
spun, 
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The Capri Amazon lives continually out of 
doors, ‘lo whoever stands upon heights above 
the town an incessant roar of voices rises up, 
like the roar of the sea upon a gravelly beach. 
The dwellings do not tempt to remaining within 
them even in winter. They are built to exclude 
light as much as possible, not only because light 
is heat in southern summers, but because govern- 
ment puts a tax upon windows. In consequence, 
the interiors are dusky and not fragrant, for why 
cleanse away dirt that cannot be seen ? and how 
can it be seen when windows are like knotholes 
for size, and scarce at that 2 The earthen floors 
are rarely swept, never washed. In the midst of 
an ocean of it water is too great a luxury to be 
squandered upon floors. Cisterns are few, and 
drinking water is sought from public fountains, 
of which there are but two. Women are con- 
stantly carrying tubs of this water on their heads. 
All used in our hotel was brought in this manner. 
The tubs were left standing in the entrance hall, 
and whoever, thirsted might help himself. That 
privilege was made use of by the family, their 
servants and passing acquaintances in the usual 
Capri fashion, which is exactly that of beasts of 
the field. Perspiring brows, greasy hat brims, nat- 
ural bangs—innocent of fine-tooth comb, but not 
the better for that innocence—all went in, while 
the cooling fluid was sucked up with a loud gurgle. 
It was the same when, on the return from the 
fountain, our water bearer set down her burden 
for a moment’s gossip with a friend and gave her 
buckets to the service of every and any chance 
wayfarer. We foreign carnivora, supposed to feed 
upon decaying flesh, could avoid drinking this 
water, for a bottle of wine was set before each of 
us at lunch and dinner. But we could not shut 
our eyes to its presence in our coffee and in much 
of our food. We continually assured ourselves 
and each other that heat purifies, and that thus 
the infusion of noses, brows, hat brims and bangs 
had evaporated in cooking. It was a desperate 
sort of whistling to keep our courage up, but 
whoever will not accept his peck of dirt by 
bushels, not to say by hogsheads, must not go to 
Southern Italy. 

The home of the Capri Amazon of course has 
no stove. Such small cooking as is required is 
done over a charcoal furnace, or with tiny twigs 
and fagots under a tripod, or over tiny holes in 
a bench of bricks in which a handful of charcoal 
glows, all of them precisely the methods by which 
dinners were cooking on that awful August noon, 
A.D. 79, when Vesuvius vomited death and a grave 
upon gay Pompeii. When afterward we lived a 
month beside the Pompeian ruins, wandering in 
and out of the roofless dwellings at our will, we 
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knew that a Capri housekeeper, given the Pom- 
peian utensils frescoed in the Museum at Naples, 
could get her dinner here as conveniently as she 
could at home—that is, just as dinners were 
cooked before our Christian era was yet very per- 
ceptibly Christianized. 

The islanders are said to live—as they do live— 
for seven or eight centsa day. An Englishman 
told me that he had lived there now thirty years, 
because it was the only decent place in the world 
where a man could support a wife and family on 
three hundred dollars a year. This man had now 
a Capri wife, she having died with whom he 
eloped from England. To live even thus cheaply 
the men must work, and the women not weep, 
but work too. The great government road was 
built mostly by women. They are quicker work-. 
ers than men, and more faithful. 

The islanders are a merry race, though a pas- 
sionate one. Their crimes are oftener crimes 
from jealousy than any other passion, jealousy 
being the besetting rage of Italy. A young lady 
of our company received a threatening sign from 
a young Amazon, simply because the young lady 
had smiled upon, not the girl’s lover, but upon 
her cousin’s. Several mad creatures jabbered 
and gesticulated from behind grated windows, all 
of them mad because of love. They were men ; 
and statistics of insanity in Italy tell that more 
men go insane of love and jealousy than women. 

The two accomplishments of Capri Amazons 
are dancing and music, as might be expected of a 
race in which lingers yet some strain of Greek 
blood. This strain is shown by the blue eyes and 
blonde hair which appear now and then amid the 
usual dusky complexions and midnight eyes. The 
Amazons are not exactly beautiful as a rule, but 
possessed of an even greater charm, that of pict- 
uresqueness. They have a fawnlike grace of atti- 
tude and movement, and their glowing youth 
bewitches artists to such an extent that some have 
begun by painting and ended by marrying them. 
Their costume is a cotton or woolen skirt to the 
ankles, an outside corset of cotton, and the full- 
sleeved yellow linen chemise gathered full with a 
cord at the throat. On festal days and Sundays 
a gay-colored silk kerchief is pinned upon the 
head with golden pins or daggers. A queer hat 
is braided on the island from coarse chips and 
sold at three cents. They had enormous brims, 
and were worn at work as protection against the 
sun. We foreigners adopted them for the same 
reason, and roamed about the island, giving the 
appearance at a distance of huge ambulatory 
cheeses. They were so cheap and so /:\deous 
that we greatly wondered why we were forever 
losing them; why they disappeared from our 
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rooms almost as surely as we left them there 
alone. ‘The Amazons did not wear them save 
at roughest labor, and we continued wondering 
till we remembered that upon every three-cent 
hat was a fifty-cent silk kerchief. 

The musical instruments are almost as biblical 
as Capri distaffs and spinning wheels. The fa- 
vorite Jew’s-harp is not biblical, in spite of its 
name, which is merely a corruption of jaw’s 
harp. The Jew’s-harp is a purely Italian instru- 
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ment, unknown before the seventeenth century, 
and native to the Italian Tyrol. The tambour- 
ine, however, upon which they all play, is the 
same timbrel upon which Jephthah’s innocent 
daughter sounded her own knell. 

Out of the common Jew’s-harp Capri girls bring 
wonderful music. TJalf a dozen playing together 
make the air vibrate with full, sweet sounds. 
These sounds could easily be mistaken for the 
voice of one great harp, across the strings of 
which sweeps a master hand. In the distance, 
in the still evening, it was like AZolian music. 
I used to fancy it the echoes, caught and held 
two thousand years ago, of the cymbal-playing 
youths and maids who danced and sang and wove 
themselves garlands, upon this very isle, when the 
world was young. The tambourine was quite 
another thing. It did not make music at all, but 
a rhythmic thump for the timing of flying feet. 
The tarantella, the great popular dance of South- 
ern Italy, was frequently danced by moonlight on 
flat roofs. Whenever we heard the thump of 
tambourines we began to wander abroad, hoping 
to receive an invitation to look on. 

But little is known of the history of Capri be- 
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fore the time of Augustus Cesar. That little island than the gross profligate, the second Cesar, 
was scarcely more than a tradition transmitted ‘Tiberius, who resided upon the island for ten 
by the Latin poets that it was lately occupied by years while Sejanus ruled Rome. Traces of his 
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a colony from Greece. When Augustus took pos- presence and his sensuality, as well as his splen- 
session he built palaces, baths and aqueducts. dor, are still abundant on the island, although 
He, however, is much less associated with the museums have absorbed countless medals, coins, 
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frescoes, mosaics and sculptures. The great statue 
of Tiberius, now in the Vatican at Rome, was un- 
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earthed upon Capri. The digging Amazon con- 
tinually turns up with the soil some relic of a ranean reservoirs, foundations in brickwork, even 
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more splendid age. The ruins are still traced of 
twelve palaces dedicated to twelve divinities, as 
well as various ‘ villas,” at which the tyrant took 


his ease. 


But as the Senate at the death of Tibe- 


rius ordered every one of his buildings razed to 
the ground, very little remains of them but shape- 
lessness, though in some places are stairs, subter- 


subterranean rooms, still showing 
marks of ancient decoration. 

In the eighth century Capri became 
a possession of the Roman See. It 
was frequently ravaged by Moslem 
pirates. Caves and dens are still seen 
in the face of steep cliffs, whither the 
inhabitants have always fled in times 
of danger. In 1806 Capri was taken 
by the British and garrisoned under 
Colonel Hudson Lowe, afterward Na- 
poleon’s jailer at St. Helena. He, 
however, was soon forced to yield 
Capri up to a French force. 

Just above the ruins of what is 
called the Ninth Palace, hanging over 
a frightful precipice and commanding 
the whole ascent from the water, are 
the ruins of a medizval castle called 
«« Barbarossa.” Who built this castle, 
of which two round towers still re- 
main, nobody knows. Nobody knows 
when it was built, or what wild, 
fierce scenes were enacted in its 
great shadow. All tradition preserv- 
ed of this relic of the Middle Ages is 
that it was stormed and carried in 
the sixteenth century by the famous 
corsair ‘‘ Barbarossa,” the red-bearded 
pirate, the scourge,and terror of the 
coast. Now the ruins are much vis- 
ited by artists and romance lovers, 
but no warrior climbs those frowning 
heights save with the most peaceful 
of intentions. 

Capri is lavishly strewn with ruins. 
Pillars and columns of pagan palaces 
are built anew into Christian churches, 
even into houses. But over the pros- 
trate ruins the sweetbrier grows in 
profusion, and up to them rises the 
singing and laughter of girls. Capri’s 
days are peaceful now; famine, fire 
and sword threaten no more. Sum- 
mer is long, winter short; strangers 
come in greater numbers every year, 
and Capri considers itself now an im- 
portant part of the world. 

I was showing a map of Enrope to 
an Amazon. ‘There is our island,” she said. 
She laid her finger on the island of Sardinia, 
upon the face of which tiny Capri would be only 
as a dimple upon a fair cheek. 
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IN HISTORY. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


Ir is rather curious, when one makes re- 
searches in the legends of the far past, to see 
how prophecies, presentiments and apparitions, 
and even omens, are recorded in staid and sober 
histories of different countries as forming an in- 
tegral part of historical lore, and stated as facts 
with absolute and passionless impartiality. Su- 
perstitious people always accept these records with 
implicit faith ; skeptics always assert that such 
things cannot be because they don’t believe in 
them; but the large majority of persons listen 
with interest to ghost stories, remark placidly, 
“ TIow curious !” or, ‘* How dreadful !”’ as the case 
may be, and straightway think of something else. 

There is no use delving back into the classic 
period of history, though, from all accounts, 
Julius Caesar and various other noble Romans 
after death used to make life a burden to con- 
temporary friends and acquaintances by stalk- 
ing about and uttering sententious and oracular 
remarks respecting the approaching demise of 
the unfortunate ghostseer ; and as those proph- 
ecies had an unhappy knack of coming true, ap- 
paritions became extremely unpopular, and were 
warded off by various amulets and consecrated 
relics. However, the classic toga may have had 
much to do with the frequency of ghosts in those 
days. It was a costume at once spectral and ap- 
propriate, and really the idea of a ghost in the 
coat and trousers of private life deprives the un- 
fortunate apparition of much of its prestige. 

The English sovereigns have always been more 
or less bothered by omens and predictions until 
the Guelphs came to the throne, when apparently 
the unseen world was discouraged by the deprav- 
ity and imbecility of the Georges and the placid 
bourgeoiserie of the present Queen, for now one 
never hears of anything remarkable in the super- 
natural line that ever befalls them. To Henry IV. 
of England it was foretold that he would die in 
Jerusalem, a fact that he often referred to and 
disbelieved in, as he had no intention of visiting 
the Holy Land; but, being struck with mortal 
illness in Westminster Abbey, he was transported 
to a room called the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
there died, which was quite near enough to the 
fulfillment of the prophecy to satisfy the least su- 
perstitious of his subjects and to pave the way 
for the carrying out of the next dark saying, 
which was that ‘‘ Harry born at Monmouth would 
win all and die young, whereas Harry born at 
Windsor would live long and lose all.” 

Henry V., who conscientiously carried out his 


share of the prophecy, both as regarded his birth- 
place, his conquests and his early death, made ar- 
rangements for his expected heir to see the light 
in the Tower and to have him christened Edward, 
but fate and the prophecy were too strong for 
him. 

Henry VI. was born at Windsor, and was named 
after his father, the mighty conqueror of France 
and the idol of his people. Always with a view, 
I presume, to obeying the prediction, he did live 
long, and lost, first, his father’s conquests in 
France, next his crown, and then his life. 

Two of the wives of Henry VIII., Jane Seymour 
and Catharine Howard, are said to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon in the historic precincts of 
Hampton Court. The first is visible on the anni- 
versary of her death, gliding through the rooms 
and carrying a small lighted lamp. The ghost of 
Queen Catharine Howard manifests itself in more 
startling fashion. After her arrest she managed 
to escape from her guardians, and fled down a 
wide open passage, or, rather, balcony, in the 
vain attempt to reach her husband and to make a 
personal appeal to his mercy. She was pursued 
and recaptured before she effected her purpose, 
and was dragged shrieking back to the room in 
which she was confined till she was transferred to 
the Tower. From time to time a white form, it 
is reported, is seen flitting down this hall, wailing 
piteously as it goes. To these two royal spectres 
is joined a plebeian one in the shape of the ghost 
of the nurse that tended King Edward VI. in his 
infancy. 

We hear no more of warnings or of omens until 
the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, discussing the 
conspiracy that was to place their daughter, Lady 
Jane Grey, upon the throne of England, saw an 
arm start from the wall and brandish a bloody ax 
at them, ‘* whereat,” sayeth the chronicle, ‘* they 
were much affrighted.” Small blame to them, 
one would think ; but as omens and predictions 
are useless, they ‘‘dreed their weird” and brought 
their young daughter, the Nine Days’ Queen, to 
a tragic death upon the scaffold. 

Queen Elizabeth was forewarned of her own 
death by seeing her double, ‘‘ very lean and hag- 
gard, in a blaze of light”; and Lady Southwell re- 
cords that she saw the Queen, then on her death- 
bed, walking two or three rooms before her, and 
fearing that her dying charge had risen in delir- 
ium, rushed back to the sick room to find the 
royal invalid still in the stupor that preceded her 
demise. 
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However, sometimes the apparitions of the liv- 
ing are less ominous. Catharine II., the mighty 
Empress of Russia, was lying ill, so says history, 
when her attendants came in great excitement to 
the sick room to announce that her living image, 
in full imperial robes, was seated on her throne 
in the Presence Chamber. Catharine, who feared 
nothing, human or divine, immediately suspected 
a trick, ordered ont her guards, rose from her 
sick bed and went to see for herself. There sat 
her double and looked sternly at her. The Em- 
press returned the gaze unflinchingly, and not 
being a patient woman, she ordered her guards to 
fire upon the weird apparition. When the sinoke 
cleared away the figure had disappeared, leaving 
no trace behind. It was whispered that the spec- 
tre was meant to warn the great and immoral 


Empress to change her ways and lead a righteous 
life; but if so, it was not successful in its mission, 
for the Empress, though venerable in age, con- 
tinued conspicuously frisky till the day of her 
death. 

A prediction that has been oddly carried out 
was the one made by James V. when he lay dying 
and they brought him tidings of the birth of his 
daughter and heiress known to history as Mary, 
Queen of Scots. ‘The father said, feebly, “‘ The 
crown came wi’ a lass and it will go wi’ a lass !” 
and never spoke again. The Stuart family got 
their right to the throne of Scotland through the 
marriage of the daughter of King Robert to Mal- 
colm Stuart. The crown of Scotland ceased to 
have a separate existence with Mary’s son, James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England, and it is 
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generally supposed that the prediction referred 
to Mary Stuart’s loss of the crown and its sub- 
sequent merging into Great Britain. No one 
seems to have remarked the fact that many years 
later the prediction of the dying King was liter- 
ally fulfilled, for Queen Anne was the last sov- 
ereign of the Stuart line, and with her death the 
crown passed away forever from the fated race. 

Charles I., the ill-fated King whose melancholy 
beauty, romantic career and sad death on the 
scaffold have blinded posterity to his miserable 
weakness, treachery and wrongheaded stubborn- 
ness, was literally pursued by omens. He was 
called the ‘‘ White King” because at his corona- 
tion the merchants could not furnish the quantity 
of purple velvet required for the royal robes, so 
white satin was employed instead. Forthwith the 
nation was reminded of an old prophecy, foretell- 
ing woe and disaster and a tragic end to some un- 
named White King. 

The great Earl of Strafford, whom Charles 
abandoned to his fate with the ungrateful perfidy 
characteristic of the later princes of the House of 
Stuart, is said to have frequently appeared after 
his execution to the cold-hearted monarch, and to 
have warned him on one of these occasions of the 
disaster that was destined to befall his forces at 
the battle of Naseby if the plan of that conflict 
az then decided upon were not changed. But 
Charles failed to follow the advice of his super- 
natural visitor, and so rushed headlong to his 
own destruction. Yet the experience of his 
favorite and the friend of his youth, the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, just before he was murdered, 
received from the apparition of his own father a 
warning of his approaching assassination by Fel- 
ton, might have taught him to take heed to such a 
message from beyond the grave. 

If we turn to French history we find strange 
stories of the supernatural recorded in many of its 
pages. During the epoch that Catharine de Mc- 
dicis passed her leisure hours in consulting astrol- 
ogers and in casting horoscopes such weird inci- 
dents are frequently set down as positive facts. 

Charles IX. is said, a few weeks after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, to have heard, 
arising at midnight from the tranquil strects of 
the sleeping city, a strange wild clamor of shrieks 
and wails and moans, as of human beings in the 
agonies of violent death. Te sent out his guards 
to ascertain the cause of these mysterious sounds, 
but they returned with the tidings that Paris was 
everywhere hushed in slumber and in silence. As 
for Henri IV., if he had heaykened to one-half 
the warnings and omens that dogged his latest 
days, he never would have fallen a victim to the 
knife of Ravaillac. It had been foretold to him 
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that he would not long survive the coronation of 
his second queen, Marie de Medicis, and he 
yielded most reluctantly to her importunity to 
have “the ceremony performed. Sully records 
that when the coronation took place at the Abbey 
of St. Denis the gates of the royal sepulchre were 
noticed to stand wide open, showing the black 
depths of the vault within. Henri himself de- 
clared that wherever he went he was followed by 
an echoing footstep as of a pursuing enemy seek- 
ing him throughout the streets of Paris. And the 
day before his assassination he was engaged in 
playing chess, and suddenly arose and pushed 
away the board, because, as he said, he saw great 
spots of blood upon the squares, stains that were 
visible to him alone. 

The hapless Queen, Marie Antoinette, was sur- 
rounded all her life with tragic omens. She was 
born on the day of the terrible earthquake at 
Lisbon, in which there was such fearful loss of 
life, and she always referred to the fact with a 
shudder, as she believed it to be a presage of evil 
for her future life. Moreover, she was born on 
the 2d of November (All Souls’ Day) which in 
Catholic countries is called the Day of the Dead, 
and is consecrated to mourning the departed. 
Her superstition made her very unhappy, as was 
proved by the terror she manifested when, on one 
occasion, four candles that burned on her dressing 
table went out unaccountably one by one. When 
the third light was expiring, the Queen said, 
breathlessly : “‘ If the fourth dies out too, I shall 
know all is over with us!’ Very gradually the 
fourth light paled, flickered and vanished, and 
the Queen fell in a swoon. 

The first portrait painted of the young girl 
Dauphiness after her marriage, and which she 
gave to her first French lady in waiting, Mme. de 
Noailles, represents her with a slender red line 
around her neck. That line merely represents a 
narrow crimson ribbon, it is true, but in the light 
of later events that scarlet streak has a sinister 
aspect. 

The first room that the young royal bride occu- 
pied after her arrival in France was hung with 
tapestry representing the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. And the dreadful disaster attending upon 
the public festival gotten up in honor of her mar- 
riage to the Dauphin, when numbers of people 
that had gone out to witness the display of fire- 
works in the Place Vendéme were trampled to 
death, filled the childish soul of the girl bride 
(she was then not quite fifteen) with terror and 
apprehension. 

It is pleasant to turn from these dark prognos- 
tications of evil to something prophetic of pleas- 
ant things. Every reader of history knows the 
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story of the prediction made to the Empress Jo- 
sephine when a child by an old negress of Marti- 
nique, to the effect that she would one day be 
Queen of France. She believed so firmly in that 
prediction that when, during the Reign of Terror, 
she lay in the prison of the Conciergerie under 
sentence of death, she laughed at the fears of her 
companions and declared that she knew she was 
to be saved to become a queen. She jestingly 
named two noble ladies who were her fellow cap- 
tives her maids of honor, a promise which she 
fulfilled to them when she became Empress. The 
numberless stories of portents and apparitions 
which are related concerning Napoleon the Great 
are none of them well authenticated, and all bear 
the character of having been invented after the 
events that they pretend to foretell had taken 
place. 

Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie were 
both extremely superstitious. Yet the Empress, 
in defiance of the Sjanish saying that the pearls 
worn by a bride on her wedding day are emblem- 
atic of the tears she will shed during her married 
life, chose to disregard the omen, and her chief 
ornament when she was married was the after- 
ward famous necklace of pearls that formed her 
bridegroom’s wedding present. Yet, on the other 
hand, she was greatly impressed and worried by a 
prediction made to her by a gypsy in the forest of 


Fontainebleau, to the effect that her life would be ° 


sadder and her fate more tragic than were those 
of Marie Antoinette’s. It was after this predic- 
tion reached Eugénie’s ears that she took up her 
devotion to the memory of the ill-fated Austrian, 
and began the collection of relics of Marie An- 
toinette, and frequently referred to the prophecy 
which had linked their names. It was sometimes 
said that it was the memory of this prediction that 
caused her flight from Paris on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, in spite of her counselors, who 
urged her to ride out boldly and face the mob ; 
but she was panic-stricken, and thought only of 
her personal safety. Still, we may struggle ever so 
desperately, we may fly ever so fast, but we cannot 
resist or outrun Destiny. Who that saw the crip- 
pled, feeble woman at the Continental Hotel in 
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Paris last autumn can say that the prophecy is 
not fulfilled ? Old, alone in the world, racked 
by rheumatic pain, dragging herself about Eu- 
rope with the restlessness of misery, conscious 
that it was her influence that brought about the 
Franco-Prussian War and caused the downfall of 
her husband’s throne, conscious, too, that her 
avarice and domineering ways drove her son to 
the land where he met his death, there does not 
exist a more tragic figure in history than this dis- 
crowned Empress, who, having lost all that made 
life worth living, still lives and cannot die! And 
at least Marie Antoinette died! Her wrecked 
fortunes and her bitter sorrows found shelter and 
consolation in the grave, and the prestige and the 
pathos of her death upon the scaffold have won 
for her the pardon of the world at large for the 
manifold errors and weaknesses of her life in the 
days of her prosperity. 

The last curiously fulfilled prophecy which I 
shall record was one made to Napoleon III. when 
he was the most powerful sovereign in Europe, 
and which declared that he was destined to die by 
the knife in London. This prediction was known 
and talked about as long ago as 1864. The Em- 
peror imagined that he was to be assassinated in 
the British capital by some political refugee or 
other. But the knife by which he was fated to 
end his days was not that of a murderer, but of a 
surgeon, for, as is well known, the Emperor dicd 
from the effects of an operation for the stone. 

The spectre that is said to appear whenever a 
member of the House of Prussia is about to dic, 
the White Lady of Brandenburg, is a well-known 
figure in ghostly lore. She has a rival in the 
White Lady of the Hapsburgs, who is said to patrol 
the battlements of the palace at Vienna whenever 
one of the imperial family is going to depart this 
life. She was last seen the night before the Arch- 
duke Rodolph met his untimely end. The appari- 
tion is described as a female form in a white robe 
resembling a shroud, and having her head and 
face concealed by a white veil. It is said that 
when she lifts that veil and shows her features the 
downfall of the imperial dynasty will be close at 
hand. 
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SLORY, 


By Nora MARBLE. 


I READ a poem once writ by a Southern poet, 
2 line or two which said : 


“And he went about a-lookin’, 
As though waitin’ for a letter,” 


and I wondered if many people had an idea how 


much there was in that last line—* a-waitin’ for 


a letter.” 


Nobody can know the meaning of ’em better 
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than a postman, I reckon, for many’s the time 
have I seen lips blanch and eyes take on a scared 
expression when I’ve handed them that innocent 
white envelope so long or so anxiously looked 
for—nobody except them as have waited with a 
sickening hope day after day for a loving word to 
feed a starving soul, or for help to feed a starving 
body. 

I’m an old man now, for what I’m going to 
write about happened durin’ and just after the 
Civil War; but I recollect just as well as yester- 
day how my heart fell when I suspected I had 
brought bad news, and how glad I felt when it 
was otherwise. Postmen, you see, ain’t always 
the mere machines people take ’em to be. 

Well, I had been on a certain district for a 
year or more, but at one house in all that time 
had never delivered a letter. Day after day, 
though, about the time I made my rounds, a 
pretty, wistful-eyed woman was to be seen either 
sitting or standing by the parlor window. I 
didn’t suspect what brought her there till one 
day I ran up the steps of her house with a letter 
in my hand. I saw her press her hand to her 
heart, and turn from the window ; but before she 
could reach the door I had found out my mistake. 
The letter bore her number, but was for the folks 
next door. 

Never shall I forget the despairing look which 
came into her eyes when I descended the steps 
again, and after that I noticed she always sat 
within the shadow of the curtains. 

Poor little woman! She was “ waiting for a 
letter.” ~~ 

Well, the reddest day in history, when blood 
flowed like water on the field of Gettysburg, had 
dawned and well-nigh faded from the memory of 
many whose homes had not been desolated by 
that withering tempest of she!’, and the end of 
the war had come. 

“‘ Maybe,” thinks I—‘‘ maybe it’s some poor 
fellow lyin’ to-day in a trench somewhere that 
she is lookin’ to hear from ;” and I pitied her all 
the more from the fact that, as no letters at all 
came to her, she must be without kith or kin. 

At last my interest in the pretty little woman 
grew to such a pitch that I done a mean thing— 
a real mean thing: I began to smile admiringly 
on the servant girl, and when after awhile she 
smiled back I knew I was in a fair way to know 
all about her mistress. 

One morning, all blushing and smiling, the 
girl asked me if I might not have a letter for 
her. Then, noticing my quick glance at the win- 
dow, she informed me her mistress was sick and 
had not left her bed that day. 

“Poor dear lady,” said J, giving the girl a 
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sweet glance, “she appears to be grieving over 
something ;” and then I sighed as though I had 
a weight on my heart too. The girl blushed and 
bridled a little, but pretty soon I had gained all I 
wanted to know. 

‘‘Alexander Grey, the lady’s husband, had been 
a soldier in the Union Army—a ‘ brave’ soldier,” 
said the girl, with emphasis. ‘The night before 
the battle of Gettysburg he had, as usual, written 
his wife a long letter —a lovin’ letter,” went on 
the girl, ‘‘ but forebodin’ like, in which he said it 
was goin’ to be a desperate fight, and as how he 
felt a shiver all through him, and a sickenin’ feel- 
ing overpowered him when he thought of all the 
blood which would be spilt.” 

‘He was buried, then, on that very field,” I 
interrupted, ‘‘ poor fellow !” 

“‘No,” shaking her head ; ‘leastways we don’t 
know that he was. Poor mistress looked like a 
corpse when she read the list, her hand pressed 
tight over her heart—the doctor says there’s no 
knowin’ when some great shock will kill her—but 
when she found his name among the ‘ missing ” 
and not among the dead or wounded, she smiled, 
the color came back to her cheeks, and she said 
‘Thank God !’ from her very heart. After that 
she waited real patient, but flushin’ and palin’ at 
purty nigh every man’s footstep she heard on the 
pavement. 

“«*He may walk in at any time, Mary,’ she’d 
say, a8 night after night she’d spread his dressing 
gown and set his slippers by the fire. ‘Vo news 
is good news, you know.’ 

«‘*But he may be took prisoner, ma’am,’ says 
I, ‘and can’t come.’ 

««* No,’ says she, with a smile, ‘he’s not a pris- 
oner, Mary; and there was that in her tone and 
look, sir, what struck me dumb. I knowed what 
was in her mind from that minnit, for, if you’ll 
believe it, sir, she was huggin’ the idea to her 
heart that—that 

“‘ Well,” said I, encouragingly, as she hesitated, 
“what ?” 

““That he hadn’t fit at all, but had, in fact— 
run away! Remember,” the girl hastened to say, 
as I shook my head—‘‘ remember she was only a 
weak woman who fairly idolized her husband; a 
frail little body who durin’ them three awful 
days could see nothin’ but her ‘ Aleck’ standin’ 
before the angry guns, or lyin’ face downward on 
the bloody soil; a lovin’ woman who could do 
nothin’ but fall on her knees and pray God to 
spare the only one left her to love in the wide 
world.” 

“She really has neither kith nor kin, then ?” I 
asked, as the girl stopped to wipe her eyes with 
her apron. 
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‘‘ THE POOR FELLOW, DAYS AFTER THE BATTLE, IT SEEMS, HAD BEEN FOUND BY SOME HUMBLE FOLES, 
WITHOUT HAT, COAT OR VEST, WANDERING AIMLESSLY ON.” 


“Indecd she has,” sharply ; ‘ but they discarded 
her for marrying a Union soldier, and a private 
at that, her father being an officer in the Confed- 
erate Army, you see, sir. She weren’t much more 
than a bride, you may say, when that battle was 
fit, so you can, mayhap, excuse her for hopin’ 
that the Lord had heard and saved her Aleck by 
promptin’ him to—to run away.” 

I nodded my head in assent, seein’ the girl ex- 
pected me to excuse everything for love’s sake. 

“Well, sir,” she went on, ‘‘it was many months 
before my mistress dared make any inquiries 
about her missing husband, and then she wrote 
letter after letter, but nobody could tell her noth- 
ing, and so——” 

‘He is still missing,” says I, though in my 
mind’s eye I saw him in a rudely made gréye upon 
the fatal field of Gettysburg. 


td 


‘And so,” continued the girl, divining my 
thoughts, no doubt, ‘‘has my mistress for months 
and months looked for a letter from him, caring 
for nothing, thinking of nothing but the time 
when you shall be round with the mail. ‘To- 
day,’ I hear her say, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, ‘I'll surely hear to-day ? and when night 
comes she’s eager to get to bed, thinkin’, I sup- 
pose, it'll hasten the morrow.” 

Well, it wasn’t more than a week after this con- 
versation, when, in sorting over my letters, What 
should I find but one for Mrs. Alexander Grey, 
No. 216 Avenue! It actually gave me a 
nervous chill, and I turned it over in my hand, 
fancying all the while it smelt of the mold of the 
graye. 

Never had I gotten over my route so quickly as 
that morning, and I couldn’t refrain from no@- 
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ding and smiling at the figure which I could see 


standing behind the curtains. I fancied I saw 
the quick pressure of the hand to her heart as I 
ran up the steps, but she never moved. 

“‘T hope it’s good news,” I whispered to Mary, 
as with a scared face she took the letter. ‘ Let 
me know to-morrow if it’s news from him.” 

I was disappointed when the next day, and 


many days, passed, leaving my curiosity unsatis- 


fied ; for Mary darted into the house whenever 
she saw me coming. 

Now came another letter for her mistress, hap- 
pily, and as Mary took it from my hand I gave 
her a reproachful look. 

«* Was it good news,” I made bold to ask, “ that 
I brought you last ?” 

**No,” she answered ; *‘and yet—well, it was 
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from a colonel something or other, telling Mrs. 
Grey as how a rebel soldier who died the other 
day in a hospital had give to the nurse a watch 
and some papers and a picture—’twas my mis- 
tress’s own purty face—that he had found ina 
vest and coat, all covered with blood, onto the 
field of Gettysburg. The papers had Mr. Grey’s 
name on ’em, but the watch bein’ a valuable one, 
the man concluded to keep ’em all, you see.” 

“He was killed, then,” says I. ‘* Poor fellow! 
poor little woman! How did she bear it ?” see- 
ing that the figure for days hadn’t been behind 
the curtains. 

*«She looked stunned for a minute,” answered 
the girl; ‘‘then, turning to me, in a plaintive 
voice, says she: ‘Mary, he’s dead! The Lord 
didn’t hear, after all. My Aleck is dead !’” 
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‘* Which is no worse than missin’, ma’am,” says 
I, thinkin’ to comfort her. 

*¢« But,’ says she, lookin’ round in a heart- 
breakin’ way, her eye restin’ onto the dressin’ 
gown and slippers—‘ but—he’s missing too ;’ and 
then her dear head drooped, and I found she had 
fainted dead away.” 

‘*Was there nothing more in the letter ?” I 

asked, a choking feeling in my throat. 
. ‘Nothin’ much, only the officer said as how he 
was goin’ to bring the watch and picture himself, 
and begged her to accept his distinguished con- 
sideration, and other polite things what don’t 
mean nothin’.” 

I saw by the toss of the girl’s head that that 
was meant for me, seeing as how I had stopped 
my smiling and smirking pretty much now; but I 
made no reply, and hurriedly went on my way. 

It was a month or more before I saw her again, 
for that very night I was laid up with a bad attack 
of rheumatism. Among the letters, the first day 
of my getting out, was one for 216 Ave- 
nue. ; 

Mary was sweeping the sidewalk, and looked, 
I thought, greatly disappointed when she saw me. 

“Oh, it’s you ?” says she, taking the letter 
from my hand. ‘‘ Won’t the other young man 
come round any more ?” 

“Ho, ho!” thinks I; ‘sits the wind in that 
quarter ?” But I only said, ‘‘ How is Mrs. Grey 
getting on?” 

‘* Very well,” turning a little red; ‘‘in fact, 
she is quite herself again.” 

«* Ah,” says I, ‘‘so soon !” 

“*Tt’s all that colonels doin’s,” says she, with a 
laugh, ‘‘who brought back the watch and pict- 
ure. My, but he was handsome! with a pair of 
eves into his head that would melt any woman’s 
heart—eyes for all the world like Mr. Grey’s, and 
a voice somethin’ like his too. He has been here 
again and again, and when he can’t come he 
writes, and—mercy me, this letter is from him 
now, and here I stand gossipin’!” And away she 
went before I could express my feelings in a 
whistle. 

After that, instead of a pale, expectant face at 
the window, I saw a rosy, happy one ; or else she 
was at the piano, playing or singing like a bird. 

«‘When is the wedding to come off ?” I asked 
Mary one day. 

“Before very long,” with a satisfied smile ; 
“*somewhere about Christmas time, I reckon.” 

So a month or two passed, and it wanted but a 
day of their wedding morn, The weather was 
bitterly cold, and as I hurried on I noticed with 
much compassion a wasted-looking, shabbily at- 
tired man, who seemed to take great interest in 
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my movements. When I stopped to deliver a 
letter he’d stop, lifting a pair of large brown 
eyes, with great hollows under them, to the faces 
at door or window. 

““Not hers!” he’d mutter, shaking his poor 
head—‘‘not hers! Come, Mr. Postman, “ve 
must hurry on.” 

“Daft,” thinks I, watching the nervous twitch- 
ing of his muscles, ‘‘ poor fellow!” So to humor 
him I let him keep pace beside me. 

T had a letter that day for Mrs. Grey, and as we 
approached No. 216 a white hand could be seen 
looping back the folds of the curtains. 

‘Fixing for the wedding,” thinks I, “bless 
her! This will be the the last letter I'll have to 
deliver from her lover colonel, I guess ;” and I 
started to ascend the steps. 

‘*Mr. Postman,” says she, leaning slightly out 
of the window, ‘‘you may pass the letter to me 
here.” 

A hoarse cry from the man beside me made me 
turn. 

“Virginia!” he cried, rapturously. ‘ Virginia, 
my wife !” 

That look of wavering uncertainty had dicd 
from his face, and in its stead came one of abso- 
lute peace and joy. 

The face in the window turned ghastly white, 
and a look of horror filled the sweet eyes. 

*¢ Virginia !” he said again, stretching forth his 
wasted arms. ‘‘ My Virginia, my wife !” 

The figure at the window never stirred. 

Still calling her name, the man joyfully ascended 
the steps. Not until he stood upon the topmost 
one did she move. Then a moan, or cry of an- 
guish, broke from her lips. I saw her clutch at 
the folds of her dress, reel, and with a sickening 
thud fall backward. 

““Mr. Grey !” exclaimed Mary, as the man with 
a dazed expression in his beautiful brown eyes 
looked down upon the face of his wife. “Oh, 
Mr. Grey, why have you so long been missing ?” 

The look he turned upon the girl held no ray 
of recognition. 

‘‘Missing !” he repeated, passing his wasted 
hand across his forehead. ‘ Missing !” 

«© And now,” sobbed the girl, folding the hands 
upon the breast of her dead mistress, ‘‘she will, 
for me, be missing too.” 

The last glimmer of reason died out of his eyes 
as she spoke, and a laugh so wild and strange 
broke from his lips that the dead might have 
shuddered to hear. 

‘Hark !” says he, moving swiftly to the door ; 
**the drum !” and he rushed out into the street. 

* * * * * * 


There’s but little more to tell. The poor fellow, 
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days after the battle, it seems, had been found by but no recollection of the past, nor even his name, 

some humble folks, without hat, coat or vest, wan- returned, and so he wandered off again, going 

dering aimlessly on, far from the terrible scene. from place to place, meeting only with kindness 
A wound in the head accounted for the vacant and pity. 

starc in his eyes, and so they took pity on the A bad fall one day partially restored his mem- 

poor simple creature and nursed him the best ory; the face of his wife, a city, a certain street, 

they knew how. The wound after a time healed, and—well, the rest you know. 


By CLAUDE PRESCOTT. 


Here an old plantation lay, Now the ling’ring south wind blows, 
With its throng of slaves, and they And the purple violet grows 
Did adore On the spot 
Both the planter and his son, - Where our lost boy lies and sleeps, 
For their interests were one And his ‘‘mammy ” waits and weeps: 
Fore the war. Tis our lot. 
But the war on every hand Still she sits there in the sun, 
Lowered o’er the Southern land For her work is nearly done 
Like a blight. In the world ; 
Then the flower of her youth And she thinks of many things, 
Seemed to dig in very truth Till she wonders will her wings 
In a night. Be unfurled. 
Look! upon the field he lies, For they say that up above, 
None to close his dying eyes, With its atmosphere of love, 
Pale and wan. Is the best. 
Vanished are his dreams of fame, There she'll meet her old-time friends, 
For the Cause is lost, and name— There all pain and sorrow ends. 


All is gone. This is rest. 
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VEULES, FROM THE CLIFFS. 


By J. WiLitAm Fospick. 


In a green valley, some fifteen miles west of Dieppe, a crystal 


rivulet takes its rise within a half-mile 


of the sea. 


A dozen 


springs of sparkling water bubbling up through beds of cresses 
> 5 5 } fo) 
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supply power to half a score of 
moss-grown mill wheels, and 
then fall into the sea. 

In the Middle Ages the 
Veules—for thus the river is 
called—turned the mills of an 
important town of the same 
name, where lived a hardy race 
of fishermen and millers. 
Upon the beach was a busy 
fishing fleet, which supplied 
the surrounding country with 
herring and mackerel. A few 
centuries have worked great 
changes in this little valley. 
To-day a gayly decorated 
casino has usurped the place of 
the fishing fleet, while in lieu 
of the noisy gossip of fisher 
fol one hears the eries of the 
Parisians as they take their 
daily dip in the sea, or wade 
along shore fishing for prawns. 

The crumbling old stone mill 
which decades ago was run al- 
ternately by river and tide has 
been patched up and convert- 
ed into a hot-bath establish- 
ment. 

The sides of the towering 
cliffs are dotted with modern 
villas, and it would scem that 
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this quaint historic village, through whose single 
main street once walked the followers of William 
the Conqueror, is fast following in the footsteps 
of its larger neighbors, Dieppe and Trouville, and 
is becoming a lounging place during the summer 
months for Parisians and the demi-monde. 
Nevertheless, Veules has yet to be disturbed by 
the railway, and its only communication with the 
outside world is by a clumsy three-horse diligence 
which thunders down the main street twice a day. 
The thatched roofs are not as yet all replaced 
by slate or tile, and the incessant clatter of the 
hand loom is still to be heard from the huts of 
the peasantry. One is inclined to wonder at the 
plodding endurance of these feeble old weavers, 
toiling on into this century of steam, weaving 
from sunrise till sundown on the creaking old 
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impregnates his works and falls little short of 
being divine. 

On a fine summer’s day in 1882 the quietude 
of the village was broken by the martial tattoo of 
the town crier. Women came to the doors of 
their huts with babes in arms, frouzy heads 
peered over hedges, the miller stopped his wheel 
to listen. 

The town crier put his sticks under his arm, 
and in a singsong nasal voice read a notice, the 
purport of which was that all the poor children 
were invited to a féte which would be given that 
day by M. Victor Hugo at the village inn. 

The effect of this notice upon the little Veulites 
was magical. In nearly every dooryard could bo 
seen small spluttering victims of soapsuds under- 
going torture, and a whole hour before the ap- 
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looms of their ancestors ; only ceasing the clickety- 
click when a knock comes at the door, or at the 
sound of the town crier’s drum. 

It was doubtless Victor Hugo’s innate love for 
’ the ocean which prompted him to spend some of 
‘his. Jast days in this village. Yet in watching 
‘ these old weavers at their looms, or their children 
at work in the fields, one is ever reminded of the 
humble peasantry immortalized by the great poet 
in his works. 

Did not the noble mind which created the im- 
mortal Jean Valjean still care for the beings whose 
humble joys and tragedies had been to him an in- 
exhaustible source of inspiration? It was the 
writer’s good fortune to live in Veules during 
Victor Hugo’s last visit, and to see him moving 
among his humble friends, giving substantial 
evidence of that broad humanitarianism which 


pointed time they appeared at the inn door, look- 
ing far from comfortable in starched caps and 
blouses. 

When at last the caléche—the state carriage of 
the village—rattled up the main street with Vic- 
tor Hugo within, they cheered lustily. 

Young strong arms helped the aged poet to 
alight, and guided his faltering steps up the 
stairs to the salle a@ manger. 

This room had been tastefully decorated, and 
about the two long tables were already seated the 
little ones. 

Victor Hugo took his place in their midst; on 
either side of him sat a tiny babe in white bon- 
net and pinafore. Upon the cloth before him 
were piles of gold twenty-franc pieces and five- 
franc silver pieces, the nucleus of a lottery in 
which each child had a share, And what a feast 
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THE CONVENT STEPS, 


for these little Normans, who rarely knew the 
taste of meat on a week day, and whose most ex- 
travagant ideas of high living did not go beyond 
a rabbit stew on Sunday, or a galette well smeared 
with gooseberry jam ! ; 

Master minds have created pen pictures of this 
great genius as a man of letters in Paris or as 
an exile on the island of Guernsey; but this 
touching picture of Victor Hugo entertaining 
these hungry little ones, uttering kind words of 
cheer with his benign blessing, ought to be chron- 
icled in the annals of this remarkable life. 
After dinner the lottery numbers were call- 
ed, and each child was made the happy 
possessor of a prize varying from one to one 
hundred francs, and then the poet gathered 
the children about him and the village 
photographer made a group outside upon 
the stoop. Last of all, the mayor of the 
village, on behalf of the children, thanked 
Victor Hugo for his kindness, and once 
more the caléche appeared and the great 
man was driven away. 

Although these Normans will let their 
homes and all but sell themselves to the 
Parisians during the bathing season, the 
autumn finds them once more in rustic 
garb following the rude vocations left off 
with the influx of summer visitors. 

The only industry of Veules is a pict- 
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uresque one—the manufacture of colza illuminat- 
ing oil. The colza plant is cultivated by the peas- 
antry in all the surrounding country. Huge pieces 
of canvas are stretched upon the ground, the dried 
plants placed upon them, and the seeds beaten 
out by horses’ hoofs as they are driven back and 
forth. In a rude mill run by one of the water 
wheels the oil is extracted with crude machinery, 
mostly wooden in construction. 

Veules is very old. There is a legend which 
tells of a Norman nobleman who lost his way in 
a tempest while hunting the stag. Bewildered 
by the storm, he chanced to find shelter in the 
valley of the Veules, where he afterward founded 
a chapel, in the year 918, to commemorate his es- 
cape. 

This chapel afterward became a leper hospital, 
and the peasants of to-day point out the lepers’ 
road which traversed the outskirts of the village 
in order that the pestilence-stricken beings might 
not pass throngh the village. This chapel still 
stands, and in the springtime white-veiled pro- 
cessions of first communicants come over the 
fields from surrounding villages to the shrine of 
Our Lady of the Valley. 

Up on the plains is one vast farm. Tence- 
less, hedgeless fields of grain and vegetables ex- 
tend away to the horizon. 

The villages look like green islands in a great 
sea of waving grain, for they are always planted 
with long rows of poplars. 

During the terrible Franco-Prussian War a de- 
tachment of the Prussian Army was quartered in 
Veules. 

The inhabitants in their simplicity tried to stop 
the conquering army by felling trees across the - 
roads, and their mayor (the village apothecary) 
was led out in the public square and a pistol held 
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to his head before he would accede to their de- 
mands for hay and grain. 

Upon the brow of the eastern cliff stands the 
cottage of Paul Meurice, playwriter and relative 
of Victor Hugo. 

Here upon a terrace the great poct would sit 
for hours, apparently oblivious to the gay pleasure 
seekers upon the beach below—to all else save the 
beatings of the sca at the foot of the great chalk 
cliff. Only rarely might he be seen walking along 
the esplanade, always accompanied by a group of 
young friends. 

Not many months after the events recorded in 
this paper the whole world was mourning the 
death of the greatest literary genius of this age. 
The remains of Victor Hugo rested in state be- 
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neath the Triumphal Arch of Napoleon at Paris, 
and later were carried to the Pantheon. The 
massive steps of the building were buried beneath 
a profusion of flowers sent from all parts of the 
world, among them a large wreath of tea roses, > 
last tribute from the inhabitants of Veules. 

The children of Veules had gathered the last 
roses of the season, and had seen them woven into 
a huge wreath which required the efforts of three 
men to lift upon the roof of the old stagecoach. 
They sadly watched the coach as it rumbled 
through the roughly paved street and disappeared 
down the great highway. 

They can no longer cry ‘‘ Vive Victor Hugo !” 
but the memory of one happy day when he sat 
among them will abide with them all their lives. 


DEPARTURE OF THE FUNERAL WREATH. 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


Ly RicHAarp Beynon, F.R.G.S. 


UT little has escaped signing 
with the mark of change in 
this nineteenth century, the 
age of transition. Scientific 
development has invested most 
things with a modern air of 
improvement and utility that 
contrasts violently with the 
staidness and slow-pacedness 
so characteristic of the age of 
our grandfathers. Then peo- 
ple had leisure to be senti- 
mental, now the stern de- 
mands of the business of life 

denominate sentiment unprofitable, and we sigh 
in vain for the more credulous and less curious 
days of yore, when the earth yet possessed hidden 
corners and the ocean unfathomed depths, in 
which the imagination might roam at will, peo- 
pling land and sea with grotesque fancies of curi- 
ous birds and flowers, strange animals and still 
stranger fishes. But all this is changed. Geo- 
graphical exploration and research have very ma- 
terially circumscribed the confines of the district 
where the possibilities of nature were existent, and 
instead of reveling among the luxuriant idealisms 
of the might-be, we must perforce content our- 
selyes with the more prosaic knowledge of that 
which absolutely is. 

But there is one belief deep-rooted in the nauti- 
cal mind, and equally accepted by landsmen, that 
probably will never be effectively eradicated. The 
sea serpent always has been and always will be a 
denizen of the ocean. Why should not the mighty 
sea produce a creation worthy of itself? ‘The 
wisest paleontologists deny its existence,” say the 
skeptics. They are able to find no definite data 
upon which to assign the monster a place in the 
ranks of animated nature. ‘‘ Never mind positive 
proof,” argue the believing ones ; ‘‘ prove conclu- 
sively that the creature docs not exist, and then, 
and not till then, will we give up our faith in its 
being.” And so it has eome to pass that the sea 
serpent lives on, and will continue to do so until 
tts existence is disproved—a task admittedly im- 
possible. 

The widespread belief in the existence of some 
great ocean monster has been common among all 
niaritime nations from the very first ages, and the 
prevalent faith in the great sea serpent is no doubt 
traceable to the myths of our Aryan ancestors. It 
is worthy of note that the popular notion of the 
cea serpent is decidedly Miltonic. In ‘ Paradise 
Lost ” the description of the archfiend is the exact 


prototype of the sea serpent as seen by captains of 
merchantmen and others. 


“With head uplift above the wave, and e;es 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size.” 


The Kraken, so minutely described by Pontop- 
pidan, the good Bishop of Bergen, goes on all 
fours with the account of the serpent alluded to 
above. ‘The sea serpent of his day was seen to rise 
from the sea in undulations, the visible portions 
looking like islands covered with seaweed, while 
it waved in the air mastlike arms, capable of drag- 
ing ships beneath the waves; its sudden sinking 
caused a whirlpool credited with the power of en- 
gulfing the stoutest vessels. It is unjust to the 
memory of the good and pious Pontoppidan to 
think that such a keen observer of nature is ex- 
aggerating, but in all probability the Kraken was 
one of the gigantic cephalopods which occasionally 
make their appearance off the Norwegian shore. 
The Atlantic Ocean is, however, par excellence the 
home of the seca serpent. ‘This is not as might be 
expected, for it is a well-known fact that certain 
parts of the Indian Ocean, especially those adja- 
cent to India and the East Indian Archipelago, 
swarm with veritable sca serpents, members of the 
genus THydrophis or Iydrus. These creatures, 
which resemble eels, being keeled on their under 
sides, are but from two to five feet in length ; and 
it is no doubt owing to their smallness of size, and 
the fact that they occur near land and in consid- 
erable numbers, that they have never been magni- 
fied into real ‘* great sea serpents.” 

In mentioning a few of the best-authenticated 
instances of the sea serpent placing itself in evi- 
dence, it must be remembered that the monster 
appeared most frequently when the ocean was 
much less traversed than it is at present, when 
wind power reigned supreme, and the size of mer- 
chant vessels was far below their present dimen- 
sions. Many a shipmaster then had the tedium 
of a long sea voyage agreeably enlivened by a cur- 
sory view of the great leviathan whose existence 
his sympathies and training forbade him to doubt. 

The Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
would seem to be the favorite haunt of the sea 
serpent, for in June, 1815, and in August, 1817, 
he is said to have been frequently seen disporting 
himself off Gloucester, some thirty miles from 
Boston. This specimen appears to have been of 
the Pontoppidan type, for he looked like a number 
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of buoys placed in a line. His length was vari- 
ously estimated from 90 feet to 250 yards, a rather 
marked difference between the two limits. Once 
again, in 1819, he was seen off Nahant, also in 
close proximity to Boston, this time making 
curves perpendicular to the plane of the water. 
He paid yet another visit to this locality, being 
seen in almost the same spot in the summer of 
1835. 

The latitude of Boston is 424° N., yet this 
does not mark the northern limit of the sea ser- 
pent’s peregrinations. In June, 1834, he was en- 
countered by the ship Rober/son, of Greenock, in 
47° N.,59° W. On this occasion he moved through 
the water at a speed of nine miles an hour, keep- 
ing up with the vessel and exposing his head and 
shoulders, which were covered with a thick fluted 
skin of a green color. In 1835 the great serpent 
was encountered twice, each time by vessels voy- 
aging between Boston and New Orleans. He is 
vext seen by Captain Blyl, of the bark Hendriz, 
this time south of the line, in 27°S.,15° E. They 
sailed in company for nine days, when it dropped 
astern and finally disappeared below the horizon. 
There is something very peculiar in the behay- 
ior of this specimen, for he allowed upward of 
one hundred bullets to penetrate his skin and 
‘tinge the sea with blood, without it occurring to 
him that he could escape from his foes either by 
submerging himself in the water or putting a 
greater distance bétween himself and his torment- 
ors. For nine days he withstood this annoyance, 
and then was left behind by the vessel increasing 
its pace. ; 

Perhaps the most important case on record of 
the appearance of a sea serpent is that reported 
by the officers and crew of Her Majesty’s frigate 
Dedalus in 1848. The vessel was 24° 44'S. and 
9° 20’ E., in the South Atlantic Ocean, not far 
from the coast of Africa, when, according to the 
account forwarded by the captain to the Admi- 
ralty, a huge monster was encountered swimming 
rapidly ; ‘an enormous serpent with head and 
shoulders kept about four feet constantly above 
the surface of the sea. The diameter of the ser- 
pent was about fifteen or sixteen inches behind 
the head, which was without any doubt that ofa 
snake, and it was never during the twenty min- 
utes that it continued under the view of our glasses 
once below the surface of the water. Its color 
was a dark brown with yellowish white about the 
throat. It had no fins, but something like the 
mane of a horse, or, rather, a bunch of seaweed 
washed about its back.” It is a matter of great 
pity that the exact position of this particular 
specimen in the scale of nature was not ascer- 
tained. It approached as near as one hundred 
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yards to the vessel, and the gunnery staff of the 
Dedalus must have made very indifferent practice 
could they not have struck so large a target as the 
monster presented to them. Drawings of this 
sea serpent appeared in the Jllustrated London 
News, and a controversy was provoked relative to 
the existence or nonexistence of great sea ser- 
pents, which caused much ill feeling and which 
took long to subside. One theory suggested that 
to account for the animal seen by the Dedalus it 
was only necessary to suppose it was some mem- 
ber of the seal or walrus family. It is well-known 
that such creatures are often found afloat on frag- 
ments of ice which are detached from the parent 
ice field. These detached portions travel from the 
pole, equatorward, and melting away as they pass 
into warmer latitudes, deposit their living freight 
in the ocean, where they must swim for dear life 
to the nearest land to procure rest and food. 

It is rather a coicidence that some six weeks 
later the Daphne, an American brigantine, re- 
ported passing in 4° 8., 10° E. a gigantic creat- 
ure of the snake family. It appeared about 100 
feet in length and had the stereotyped appearance 
of the serpent or snake with a dragon’s head. 
From the locality where the Dedalus monster 
was observed to where the crew of the Daphne 
descried theirs is, roughly speaking, some 1,500 
miles; and assuming, as has been suggested, that 
the animal was one and the same creature, then 
it must have followed pretty closely the trend of 
the African littoral. Assuming this supposition 
to be feasible, it is rather peculiar to note the 
nomenclature of the more salient features of the 
coast along which the creature would pass. 

Great Fish Bay, Little Fish Bay, Walvisch 
(Whalefish) Bay, Nourse River and Whale Head, 
all show that great fish and seallike animals 
abound off: the coast, so that it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that the “sea serpent ” 
was some huge fish whose visible .parts presented 
the appearance ascribed to the ‘‘ great sea ser- 
pent.” 

Navigators of the present day think twice be- 
fore reporting the seeing of a ‘‘ sea serpent.” Su- 
perstition, and the belief in the “great sea ser- 
pent” as well, are rapidly being banished from 
the British Mercantile Marine, and a master who 
reports seeing anything of the kind is certain to 
bring down upon his head a torrent of ridicule. 
But the monster is not yet defunct. America, 
which in the opinion of a section of its inhab- 
itants enjoys a monopoly of all that is great and 
marvelous in nature, has still some three or four 
of these gigantic snakes cruising in their waters, 
and each season they considerately raise their 
heads above the surface of the sea in the neigh- 
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borhood of some fashionable watering place, and 
the imagination of the visitors and the press fill 
in the details with a graphic minuteness of detail 
that leaves nothing to be desired. To the re- 
mainder of the world the ‘‘sea serpent” is almost 
extinct. It has died out like the dodo, and even 
its prior existence is now regarded as extremely 
mythical. But in 1890 at such a well-crossed 
spot as 42° N., 29° W. a sea serpent presented 
itself to the astounded gaze of the master and 
crew of the Thomas Hilyard. It is matter for 
regret that this monster of the deep did not 
choose to reveal itself to some Atlantic liner, for 
then, among the many eyes that would have gazed 
upon it, some might be replied upon to observe 
the creature with a quiet and scientific scrutiny, 
and to convey to the rest of mankind a true pict- 
ure of the creature, founded upon what really is 
and not upon preconceived notions of the appear- 
ance an orthodox sea serpent should present. 
From a few words of alternative description in 
the account of the monster encountered by the 
Thomas Hilyard, we may draw our,own conclu- 
sions as to the decadence of popular belief in the 
existence of the great sea serpent. The creature 
is not represented as being a sea serpent and 
“‘nothing more,” it is a sea serpent or a gigantic 
fish of the conger-eel species. There is much 
virtue in the ‘‘or,” and the hardy skipper of the 
Thomas Hilyard has placed on record a pretty 
accurate estimate of the state of nautical opinion 
regarding the sea serpent. 

Yet one more manifestation, this time off the 
coast of North Island, N. Z. The account given 
of the monster, as seen by the chief officer of the 
Rotomahana, is singularly lucid and circumstan- 
tial. It runs as follows: ‘‘On the morning of 
the Ist of August (1891), about 6:30 o’clock, we 
were off Portland Light, between Gisborne and 
Napier. Iwas on deck, looking over the weather 
side for land, when I saw the object, whatever it 
was, rise out of the water to the height of thirty 
feet. Its shape was like a huge conger eel, with 
the exception of two fins about ten feet long. 
The creature was not more than one hundred 
yards away, and IJ estimated its girth at between 
ten and twelve feet. It was broad daylight at 
the time, and the sun was shining brightly.” 

This statement is substantially corroborated by 
the quartermaster of the same vessel, who saw the 
creature first and drew the chief officer’s attention 
to it. If further evideace were wanting that a 
sea monster of some kind or other has placed 
itself on evidence in New Zealand waters, it is to 
be found in the parallel testimony of a surveyor 
resident at Gisborne, who wrote to the New Zea- 
land papers that while on another of the Union 
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Company’s steamers, the Manapouri, on July 
24th, he and several others saw a sea serpent re- 
sembling the one seen from the Lotcmahana off 
Portland Island. 

Now the question very naturally occurs to all: 
What is the exact value attachable to the minute 
accounts of the sea serpents reported by actual 
eye-witnesses ? To say that they were sheer fab- 
rications, nautical twisters, irivented to feed a 
popular prejudice, would be to*throw a doubt on 
the character of the seaman for veracity that is 
most unjust and unreasonable. Yet to admit in 
toto the infallibility of any one of the accounts of 
the ‘‘great sea serpent” is to accept as a tangible 
fact the existence of a creature which the major 
portion of humanity are agreed to regard as 
purely mythical. Probably those who have helped 
mostly to feed the at one time widespread belief 
in the ubiquitous monster of the deep but re- 
ported accurately what they thought they saw. 
Granted that a seaman has a traditional notion of 
what a sea serpent should be like, he will mold 
anything which resembles that appearance to his 
own ideal, and hence no doubt the marked agree- 
ment between the leviathan of poetry and art and 
Jack’s sea serpent. At sea the most keen-sighted 
may easily be deceived, and a floating log, fes- 
tooned with seaweeds and enveloped ever and 
anon with the spray that flashes from the ocean 
swell, would present an appearance quite analo- 
gous to a bemaned sea monster : 


—‘‘A great serpent of the deep, 
Lifting his horrible head above the waves.” 


It is but sufficient to premise a belief in the ex- 
istence of the great sea serpent and the ever- 
changing seascape of an ocean voyage will present 
abundance of visible phenomena that may well be 
read as ‘‘sea serpent.” The eye often deceives 
itself, and may often see objectively that which 
the imagination conjures up and which the mind 
is quite prepared to encounter. No doubt this 
tendency has much to do with recorded appear- 
ances of the sea serpent, for it is remarkable that 
in the majority of cases one observance is gen- 
erally followed by corroborative appearances. 

Despite all this, however, despite the teachings 
of science, the sea-serpent belief dies hard. The 
great leviathan that takes his sport in the great 
waters is one of the sights that they who go down 
to the sea in ships will continue to see for some 
time to come yet. But as far as popular belief in 
the existence of the great sea beast is concerned 
its knell is already rung, and one of the most po- 
etical and grandest conceptions of ocean’s inhab- 
itants is fast passing away before the unsympa- 
thizing realism of the nineteenth century. 
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AT THE GARDEN PARTY.— FROM THE PAINTING BY J. MACHAED, PARIS SALON oF 1892. 


‘“ SHE APPROACHED THE BED, TO FIND A WHITE, DRAWN FACE WITH GLASSY EYES, A HAND TOO FEFBLE TO 
RETURN HER CLASP, AND A VOICE THAT SPOKE IN BROKEN WHISPERS.” 


MIRANDY’S ROW. 


By Mrs. GEORGE P. HASBROUCK. 


“IT WARN’T never given to hankerin’ after 
city folks an’ city ways,” observed Mrs. Right- 
meyer to Mrs. Oberbaugh, as they sat together 
at Widow Diedrich’s quilting party ; ‘an’ Grif- 
fin’s Corners ud a-been quite as well off ef it ud 
never heard of summer boarders.” 

“That it would,” returned Mrs. Diedrich, “ez 
anybody thet’s had ’em knows. They’re that fin- 
nicky over their victuals, just past bearin’.” 

“They are thet, but there’s no denyin’ they’re 
right smart, some on ’em; an’ I s’pose thet’s 
what’s taken Mirandy Nevins.” 

“* Mirandy Nevins ?” repeated Mrs. Oberbaugh. 

““Why, ain’t you heard she’s keepin’ steady 
company wi’? Arthur Morrison, what’s boardin’ 
down to Mrs. Van Blum’s.” 

“‘Land sakes alive, ef thet doesn’t beat all! 
Mirandy, what’s close onto forty, got a city chap 
for a beau !” 

** Yes, an’ awfully gone on him too, they Bay. 
I tell you, Mirandy’s got to look quite chipper.” 

Mrs. Oberbaugh was too much astonished to 
reply, nothing quite so startling having come 
within her notice for years. 
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“‘T hope he’s not after her money,” Mrs. Die- 
drich remarked, after a pause. 

“Bless you, no; a rich man like him wouldn’t 
think shucks of Mirandy’ 8 little bit; but I guess 
he sees she’s a capital manager, ‘an’ "ll_ make 
things go twice ez far ez one of them butterfly 
city gels.” 

“‘ An’ Mirandy’s got a beau at last. Well, well, 
well! I hope it’ll turn out good. But, mark my 
words,” concluded Mrs. Oberbaugh, with an im- 
pressive shake of her head, ‘‘ you don’t often get 
much from a late settin’ but addled eggs.” 

Yes, it was true; Miranda Nevins, who had 
never felt her heart warm under the sun of love 
in her youth, was now in middle age basking in a 
golden afternoon. Left an orphan in early child- 
hood, she had been adopted by a relative whose 
exacting ways had made life very hard for the 
delicate child. Then came long years of patient 
nursing of the irritable, penurious invalid, whom 
she would not leave because of a fancied debt of 
gratitude. At thirty-eight she found herself 
free, and, greatly to her surprise, the absolute 
owner of three thousand dollars, which the 
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wretched old miser had hoarded even when 
needing the necessaries of life. Youth, however, 
with its dreams, was gone, and the delicate pret- 
tiness she possessed as a girl had been destroyed 
by care and toil. As the people at Griffin’s Cor- 
ners expressed it, ‘‘ Mirandy always held up the 
heavy end.” 

Her life had been colorless and sad beyond ex- 
pression ; not a single gleam of love had come 
into it until she met Arthur Morrison. He loved 
her—oh, it was impossible! so she told herself. 
But had she not said the same when told of her 
fortune ? All day long the poor lonely woman, 
whose empty heart hungered for affection, re- 
peated the words, until at last all doubt was ban- 
ished. 

She hardly listened when her lover spoke of 
his wealth, of his handsome house in the city, of 
the luxuries with which he would surround her ; 
he loved her, and in that assurance lay a wealth 
of riches passing all imagination. Everyone no- 
ticed how the old careworn look passed away dur- 
ing those days of her lately found happiness, and 
when at times a blush would steal over her face, 
it brought back the beauty of twenty years ago. 

Her springtime had been cold and drear ; there 
had been no upspringing of tender buds to break 
into blossom in the summer ; yet here were the 
days of early autumn, and Jo! the branches were 
no Jonger bare. It was blossom out of season, 
but not the less sweet and precious to the tender, 
trusting soul who until then had known no love 
or joy. An enchanter had come into her color- 
less life, and transmuted its dull cold metal into 
shining gold that glowed and warmed like the 
sunlight. 

When the first tints of autumn were on the 
woods Mr. Morrison departed, and Miranda, after 
waiting patiently for that precious thing, her first 
love letter, wrote herself to the address he had 
given her. Every morning the neat little woman 
with the patient eyes would drop into the gen- 
eral store and post office and make a purchase 
while the mail was being distributed, and though 
she never ventured to ask if there was a letter, 
her lingering steps and wistful looks were per- 
fectly understood. This had gone on for some 
weeks, when one morning Miranda received a let- 
ter from the Dead Letter Office, and found within 
it her own to Arthur Morrison, scrawled over 
with different street numbers and the statement 
that no such person was known. For an hour 
she sat, with the letter before her, trying to un- 
ravel the mystery; it was easier to believe that 
the whole postal force of New York was in league 
against: her than that her lover could be false. 
She would go to New York, she would find him 
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—ill, perhaps; poor, it might be; dead, even; 
but false—never ! 

Griffin’s Corners had, according to its custom, 
taken the liveliest interest in the progress of 
Miranda’s love affair; but the little woman had 
been very reticent, and speculation had had to. 
supply the lack of actual information. 

Miranda’s reserve being so well known, it was. 
therefore rather a surprise to find her quietly dis- 
cussing the question of her supposed engagement. 
at the minister’s annual donation party. The 
little woman was the centre of a group, and had an 
unusual glow of color on her cheeks as she spoke. 

“There hadn’t been no serious engagement, 
but he’d thought, an’ she'd thought, an’ then at 
last they’d both thought ; and then they’d con- 
cluded to let the *ull thing drop right there.” 

“‘An’ I guess you’re right, Miranda,” replied 
the minister’s wife, who was burdened with many 
children and shared a notoriously insufficient in- 
come. ‘‘A woman who can put her hands on 
three thousand dollars need not trouble her head 
about the best of men.” 

This, after some little discussion, was allowed to 
be the general sentiment, and Miranda was made 
to feel that she had the support of public opinion. 

‘Mrs. Oberbaugh, whose views were known to 
be strongly on the side of matrimony as a general 
principle, made no remark, but, as she walked 
home with Mrs. Lasher, confided to that lady her 
idea, ‘‘ that though Mirandy was full of grit, she’d 
got a harder row to hoe than most people sus- 
picioned.” 

After that Miranda scarcely ever went out, but 
as she had always been of a retiring nature, her 
absence from apple cuts, husking and sewing bees 
did not provoke much comment. As the winter 
went on, however, it began to be whispered that. 
she was growing miserly, like the relative from 
whom she had inherited her fortune. When she 
ceased making purchases at the village store the 
air grew sensibly colder, but when it became 
known that old man Renseller had twice bronght 
her heavy boxes from Pine Hill, then the indica- 
tions of an icy period were unmistakable. 

To be miserly was bad, but to be unneighborly 
was worse, and as Griffin’s Corners was animated 
by the spirit of an ideal commonwealth, the en- 
tire village was strongly moved to wrath against 
Miranda. Her fall from grace—for in the public 
estimation it was nothing less—was discussed at 
every social gathering, and much pleasant banter 
was indulged in at the store in relation to it. The 
village humorist was acknowledged to have out- 
shone himself when he dryly predicted the certain 
closing of the establishment, consequent on the 
withdrawal of Miss Nevins’s patronage. 
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**Tt isn’t so much the value of her custom,” re- 
marked the aggrieved proprietor ; “it’s the looks 
of the thing.” 


This view of the situation was unanimously © 
adopted—it was the looks of the thing. Miranda’s - 


action was equal to a tacit decluration in favor of 
Pine Hill, and the soul of Griffin’s Corners burned 
against such disloyalty. 

The first snow had melted when, one afternoon, 
Mrs. Oberbaugh resolved to brave public senti- 
ment by calling on the ostracized offender. The 
late thaw had left the interplain brown and bare, 
but the mountains still wore their glistening white 
mantle. The air was filled with the music of rush- 
ing brooks and miniature waterfalls, and here and 
there stretches of low-lying ground had been con- 
verted into lakes. A searching wind was blowing 
that made the thought of a warm fireside more 
than pleasant ; and Mrs. Oberbaugh stepped out 
briskly toward the little belt of pines that almost 
hid Miranda’s house. 

Though this visit was made in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion, she was not prepared to deny the 
justice of the general attitude assumed toward 
Miranda, who unquestionably had been guilty of 
serious offense, and if opportunity offered she pro- 
posed making her see the error of her ways; but 
above this she had always had a soft corner in her 
heart for the disappointed, gentle old maid. 
After all, she argued, Miranda might possibly 
have some excuse for her conduct, as there had 
been occasions when her own mind had sadly 
lacked conviction in regard to the purity of the 
store coffee. Whether Miranda was aware how 
her shortcomings were regarded was by no means 
certain, in which case Mrs. Oberbaugh decided to 
break the matter to her gently but firmly. 

Receiving no answer to her knocking, she 
stepped over the threshold into an icy-cold room, 
where a form was lying that looked like the ghost 
of the woman she had known. She approached 
the bed, to find a white, drawn face with glassy 
eyes, a hand too feeble to return her clasp and a 
voice that spoke in broken whispers. 

‘‘ Sakes alive, Mirandy! I didn’t know ez how 
you was down like this.” 

‘¢J—am—starving,” was the whispered reply. 

Without another word Mrs. Oberbaugh started 
home, returning with restoratives and food, which 
partially revived the sufferer. 

“‘Warn’t there no one ez you could call to, to 
let us know you were down sick ? Where’s your 
coal ? I'll build a fire right away; this place ud 
freeze a bear.” 

Mrs. Oberbaugh made a hasty survey of the 
back regions, and opened several doors, but was 
rewarded only by the sight of empty shelves, and 
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then for the first time she noticed how scanty was 
the bed covering. 

‘‘ Mercy on us, Mirandy! where’s your things ? 
Hev you been robbed ?” 

“‘ No—I sold—everything—for—bread !” 

Miranda’s visitor regarded her with eyes full of 
pity ; it was clear that the poor creature had be- 
come a miser. 

“Why, Mirandy, you’re a rich woman. You’ve 
got three thousand dollars in Marketville Bank.” 

The dying woman put her thin hands over her 
face to hide from her sight the honest, kindly 
eyes that asked for a confidence she was so loath 
to bestow. 

‘Sit down, Martha, and I’ll tell you ; you was 
always good to me, an’-—I know—you’ll keep it — 
a secret. He—he—took it all.” 

“‘ What !—thet city chap ?” 

“© Yes; he asked me—to lend it to him—for a 
few weeks—an’ so I drew it out—an’ then—as he 
never wrote—I went to New York—an’ oh, Mar- 
tha—Martha——” 

But here the feeble voice was choked with tears, 
and some time elapsed before she could finish the 
cruel story. } 

“JT found that he—an’ oh, Martha, I was so 
fond of him—he was—a swindler an’ a convict !” 

“Mercy on us! you poor, sufferin’ soul! an’ 
you’ve been starvin’ all this winter !” 

«‘ Well, I thought—the end—would come—an’ 
nobody need—know the truth.” 

‘Oh, Mirandy, you might have known you 
could have trusted me! An’ to think thet you’ve 
been wantin’, and the Corners all lookin’ to one 
side, "cause it was said you was doin’ your market- 
in’ down to Pine Hill.” 

A faint smile passed over Miranda’s wan face as 
she thought of the success of her little stratagem. 

‘“‘Them boxes—I got at Pine Hill—an’ filled 
them with stones—’cause—I didn’t want anyone 
to s’picion—how that—my money was gone. I 
thought—they’d guess—that Arthur—got it—an’ 
you see, Martha—I’d never had—a lover before— 


an’—I couldn’t bear ¥ 
* * x + om * * 


Miranda rallied under careful treatment ; but 
her hold on life was gone, and when the wild 
cherry waa in blossom the end came. 

There was much speculation as to what had be- 
come of her fortune, but whether its original 
amount had been exaggerated, or Miranda had - 
spent it, or lent it, or given it away, was never 
known. 

‘© Poor Mirandy !” said Mrs. Oberbaugh, as she 
turned away from the broken sod ; ‘she had a 
hard row to hoe.” And she kept the dead woman’s 
secret. 


By Don C. SEITz. 


STRETCHING out into the waters of New York 
Bay from the Brooklyn shore of Long Island is a 
low-lying bit of land walled up from the water’s 
edge with huge, prisonlike structures, from be- 
hind which peep tall masts garnished with a tan- 
gle of ropes and spars. The stont Dutchmen of 
Manhattan called this strip of land Red Hook be- 
cause of its barren dullness, and they named the 
shallow spread of water behind it Gowanus Bay. 
Yor more than two hundred years there was little 
about Gowanus Bay to excite note except vast 
mud flats wherein throve beds of clams and mus- 
sels. Its waters were too shallow to permit its 
use for any purposes of commerce, if indeed com- 
merce had had any use for it. Now it is one of 
the greatest harbors in the world, and the basins 
that have been scooped out of the shallow depths 
are famous in every seaport as places where ships 


may lie up to discharge their cargoes and to re- 
ceive needed repairs. There are two of these ba- 
sins hollowed out in Gowanus Bay—the Atlantic 
and the Erie. The Erie is more properly de- 
scribed as belonging to Gowanus, because the At- 
lantic is simply an incision into Red Hook itself, 
while the Erie Basin lies behind the point, and is 
really a large part of the bay. 

The history of the Erie Basin is the history of 
a vast enterprise which had its conception in the 
mind of Colonel Daniel Richards, who made his 
first surveys in 1839. The Atlantic Docks enter- 
prise was undertaken at the same time and at the 
instance of the same engineer, who was not des- 
tined to carry out either of his plans. The At- 
lantic Docks passed into the hands of James S$. T. 
Stranahan, at that time the largest railway builder 
and contractor in the country. He has lived to 
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A CRUISE IN THE ERIE BASIN. 


see the great works come to a full fruition. The 
Erie Basin fell into the hands of William Beard, 
a native of Ireland, who began life as a common 
laborer and ended it the possessor of millions. 
George Hall, who was the first mayor of the city 
of Brooklyn, owned the adjacent shore and the 
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the time of the first purchase Red Hook Point 
was a barren waste, a great sand hill cutting it off 
from Brooklyn proper. There was hardly a build- 
ing to be seen south of Atlantic Street, and not a 
single one south of Hamilton Avenue. ... Be- 
yond the sand hill there was a long stretch of 
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riparian rights of what is now Erie Basin. Mr. 
Beard purchased Mr. Hall’s interest, and began 
what was and is the greatest public improvement 
in the city of Brooklyn—an enterprise destined 
to attract commerce and to enhance the pros- 
perity of trade. As the local historian says: ‘“ At 


sand beach extending from what was at that time 
known as Red Hook Point to Bompties Hook. 
In the rear of the sand beach or sand strip a low, 
flat marsh extended nearly to Hamilton Avenue, 
that is, east of the sand hill first referred to. The 
sand hill extended toward Buttermilk Channel, 
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EXAMINING THE HULL OF THE SHIP ‘‘ WINDERMERE.” 


and the marsh from the base of the sand hill to 
Gowanus Bay.” 

Out of this waste of sand and shallows there had 
to be constructed an artificial harbor. To begin 
with, a breakwater 300 feet wide and 7,000 feet in 
length was built around the unprotected sides of 
the Basin. The water, averaging less than 8 feet 
in depth, had to be deepened until vessels drawing 
25 feet could come up to the piers, and the shores 
had to be lined with docks and warehouses. All 


this gigantic work took many years to complete, 


but the completion came long ago, and Erie Basin 
has had time to become picturesque and inviting 
—an unexcelled cruising ground for the curious. 
It was a pretty fancy of a recent writer to con- 
ceive a “Port of Missing Ships,” into which all 
the missing vessels which had gone down at sea 
could at last come together again, and the Erie 
Basin almost realizes this thought. Here are to 
be found gathered hundreds of vessels, from the 
costliest and most graceful steam yacht, the great 
Atlantic liner and the four-masted sailing ship to 
the humblest coal and mud scow. They lie to- 
gether in and around the Basin in a queer nau- 
tical jumble, so thoroughly tangled up as to make 
it seem that even the most persistent and snort- 
ing steam tug could never get them apart and set 
them to sea again. 

The Basin is a ship hospital and a marine grave- 
yard. Here are located two dry docks big enough 
to contain the longest of the Atlantic liners which 
vibrate between New York and Europe. These 
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docks are built of wood, and they are shut off from 
the water by floating caissons which swing open 
like a door, letting in the tide, and with it the 
ship that is to be repaired; then the caisson is 
floated into place again, and tireless rotary steam 
pumps whirl away until the millions of gallons of 
Gowanus water within the dock are pumped out 
again and the vessel stands high and dry on the 
keel blocks, ready for the laborers. Not very 
long ago the British iron sailing ship Windermere, 
the largest of her kind afloat, went ashore on the 
sands of Deal Beach, N.J., and apparently had 
ended her voyagings. The Wrecking Company, 
however, were able to pull the ship from the sands 
and bring her safe into the protecting walls of 
one of these dry docks, where the artist has de- 
picted her. There was almost enough room in 
the dock for another Windermere. 

The placing of a great ship in the dry dock calls 
for some highly skillful maneuvring. Oftentimes 
the vessel is battered and disabled, and must be 
coaxed up to the entrance of the dock, buoyed up 
On air-tight pontoons; then she must be slowly 
floated in and accurate measurements taken, so 
that when the water recedes from the dock the 
keel may rest squarely upon the blocks prepared 
for its reception. To realize the size of an aver- 
age commercial craft, it must be seen in the dry 
dock. The dry dock is big enough to hold an en- 
tire block of city houses, but some of the ships 
seem to fill it full. They are from 18 to 20 feet 
in depth below water line and half as much higher 
above, while the tall masts, like those of the Win- 
dermere, reach high above the surrounding build- 
ings, and extend more than a hundred feet up 
into the atmosphere. 

It is not often that the docks are idle, for ships 
are prone to calamity, and they must come to 
Erie Basin to be mended. On the other side of 
the Basin is a haven for yachtsmen, where the 
slender, graceful pleasure craft find refuge in 
the winter months, and where during the spring 
season they are calked and polished and sand- 
papered into shape for the summer sailing. No 
ships are built in the Basin, but many are re- 
built. All sorts of marine transformations are 
forever under way. Schooners become brigs, and 
barks become ships, and yachts turn into business 
boats. Now and then a craft takes a fiercer turn 
and becomes a full-fledged man-o’-war. Spiteful 
little South American republics scrape together a 
few dollars and buy somebody’s steamboat to turn 
it into a fighting machine, ard even filibusters 
and adventurers have made use of the Basin’s fa- 
cilities for remodeling ships. The last one to leave 
the Basin was never seen again. During the last 
little mixed-up war in Hayti, between Hippolyte 
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and Légitimé, the former purchased the old tramp 
steamship Madrid, made her over into a war ship 
and called her the Conserva, which put to sea in 
the teeth of a howling gale on the night of March 
24th, 1889, and was never heard from again save 
for some splinters of driftwood which Erie Basin 
recognized as part of its work on the craft. The 
forty men who had sailed away to filibuster in 
Hayti had short shrift made of their adventuring. 

But there is much more about Erie Basin to re- 
flect of peace and traffic than of war and advent- 
ure, and nowhere can this be better seen than in 
the section devoted to the lodging of canal boats. 
Here for five months in the year from 500 to 600 
of the capacious craft that navigate the canals 
between Troy and Buffalo and between Water- 
ford and Whitehall at the heels of De Witt Clin- 
ton’s locomotive, better known as the patient 
mule, find refuge. The canallers live on their 
craft, and some of the mules lodge in the fore- 
castle, munching their oats and hay in undis- 
turbed idleness. The boats are tied up side by 
side, and gang planks connect them with each 
other where the gap is wide enough to require 
their use. The children play about the decks 
and on the docks, or attend school at the nearest 
city schoolhouse. It is in springtime, though, 
that the canal settlement shows its ability to 
wake up. Every captain becomes a carpenter 
and a painter, and toils unceasingly to furbish 
up his boat. The women who keep house in the 
little boxlike cabins have just as severe fits of 
house cleaning as if they dwelt in a brownstone 
habitation and had enjoyed the advantage of 
being born in New England. One by one the 
canal boats are dragged out of the Basin across 
to Pier 4, near the Battery, in New York, where 
they join with others in a great conglomeration 
of craft, and go toiling up the Hudson in com- 
pany behind a grunting and splashing steamboat, 
to enter the narrow State water ways for which 
they are fitted. From May until December they 
drift backward and forward, never faster than 
two miles an hour, up and down the big river, 
in schools, and through the canals, until winter 
closes navigation, and then they moor again in 
the Basin, to be idle until another spring. There 
is little profit in life to the owner of one boat. 
Capitalists among the canal men—of whom there 
are nearly 15,000 in the State of New York—who 
become rich enough to own several boats make a 
little money, but the proprietor of a single craft 
makes a living and but little more. An income 
of $1,000 a season is a fat thing for a canal cap- 
tain. As the boats lie bunched together in the 
Basin, under the shadow of ships from the Baltic 
and Mediterranean and the far-away fiords of 
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Sweden and Norway, the names of the harbors 
from which the canallers hail afford some queer 
contrasts. The Sarah J. Means of Tonawanda 
looks odd beside the Sigurd of Stockholm, and 
the flat-nosed scow Maria Johnson from White- 
hall is in equal contrast with the Phidias from 
Palermo. It seems odd to see a boat in the Basin 
hailing from little towns up in New York State 
that are 300 or 400 miles from the sea, and navi- 
gation to which was opened up with a shovel ; 
but the canal beats contribute immensely to the 
revenue and business of the Basin, and they have 
for next-door neighbors the floating grain eleva- 
tors. The floating elevator is the most ungainly 
craft afloat. There are twenty-five floating ele- 
vators in commission in New York harbor, and 
they all have their haven in Erie Basin. But for 
the canal boat there would never have been any 
floating elevators, nor would the miles of ware- 
houses along the Gowanus shore had cause for ex- 
isting. Oftentimes these warehouses have handled 
in a single year 200,000,000 bushels of grain, 
stored in them largely for foreign consumption. 
It is the business of a floating elevator to suil 
up between a canal boat and a vessel and extract 
the wheat from the hold of the one to send it in 
a golden stream into the hold of the other. The 
average canal boat will carry from 7,000 to 8,000 
bushels of grain, and the transfer of this is but a 
few hours’ business for the floating elevator. Just 
now the grain trade is drifting away from Erie 
Basin because of the discrimination of the railroads 
against the useful canals, and is being diverted to 
Philadalphia, Baltimore and Newport News. This 
is cutting down the business of the canal men, and 
every year the floating settlement in Erie Basin 
grows smaller. The bushels of grain in the ware- 
houses lessen in number too. 

Life among the canallers is not a bit dull. Just 
as enjoyable, sociable an affair may be conducted 
in a cabin twelve feet square as in the most ca- 
pacious parlor. Indeed, after an inspection of a 
well-designed canal-boat cabin it becomes hard to 
understand why people have to have so much 
room to live in. The canal-boat cabin seems to 
contain all the space necessary. It is never more 
than twelve feet square, but within that limit is 
packed every convenience and necessity for house- 
keeping. In one corner stands the oil stove, the 
sink and the pantry, divided off from the rest of 
the cabin by folding doors. On either side of the 
cabin range the berths, and these, too, can be shut 
off into bedrooms. In the centre isa table that 
folds up and can be tucked out of the way, thus 
transforming the dining room into a sitting room 
or parlor, while an exclusive little apartment can 
be formed by shifting a curtain or two. Families 
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of three and four live snugly 
in such quarters, and parties 
of a dozen find no trouble in 
making merry within like ac- 
commodations. The boatmen 
are gregarious. They like to 
hive together and travel to- 
gether. On the canal they 
will link their boats and teams 
and journey in company, 
while the tows up and down 
the Hudson sometimes con- 
tain as many people as the 
average country village. This 
winter settlement in the Erie 
Basin contains from 1,500 to 
2,000 people, men, women 
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RECALEING A SHIP, 


and children, who live happy lives 
and are in no sense isolated socially. 
Some of the boats are not populated 
because their owners possess farms up 
the State and prefer to live on them 
in the winter time, trusting their boat 
to the Basin watch and the honesty of 
their fellows, but the great majority 
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AN ISLAND FARM. 


of the owners live on their boats and are 
contented. It will soon be one hundred 
years since ground was first broken for 
the construction of the Erie Canal, and 
the boatmen are preparing to celebrate 
the event. They are all attached to the 
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‘big ditch,” and to be a canaller once is to be 
a canaller always. 

Few people live in the Basin; most of them 
simply stay there. One resident only is indige- 
nous. Je is well fitted into his moist and web- 
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footed surroundings. It is more than thirty years 
since William G. Yorke quit the sea and settled 
in Erie Basin to follow the calling of a marine 
artist. Mr. Yorke is seventy-six years of age now, 
but his hand is as steady and his eye as keen for 
a color effect as if he were but half as old. His 
home is on an island of drift in the midst of the 
Basin, removed from all access to the.land save by 
boat. His wife, son, two Skye terriers and a gen- 
teel family of cats find life worth living on the 
heap of driftwood that forms the substrata of 
their island home. The little box of a house is 
both home and studio. The artist once became 
ambitious to possess a distinct studio, and to that 
end secured the old pilot house of some disman- 
tled steamer and ensconced himself within the 
snug quarters. There is no shade in Erie Basin 
except where the masts cast a shadow, and the 
heat of the sun falls without hindrance upon the 
studio. It became intolerably hot and was turned 
into a storehouse. Although no longer devoted 
to art, the studio is an artistic embellishment to 
Driftwood Island. In pleasant weather the artist 
sets sail in his boat and drifts about among the 
ships in search of commissions, and many vessels 
carry in their cabins handsome and well-executed 
counterfeits of their graceful selves. The artist 
is forever in view of the things he loves to paint. 

The Basin is most crowded in winter and most 
busy in the spring. The hundreds of river craft 
thrown out of commission in winter time lodge in 
the Basin. Whole fleets of harbor steamers and 
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excursion boats rub up together, with windows 
battened with canvas and tenanted by the lonely 
watchman. Many million dollars’ worth of float- 
ing property are thus secured during the cold sea- 
son in idleness and safety ; but when spring comes 
all these vessels have to be refitted and refurbished 
for the summer season, and the prosperity of the 
Basin becomes pronounced. After a few weeks 
of this bustle things become lazy again. Indeed, 
the normal aspect of the Basin is idle. Longshore- 
men loaf under the shadow of the ships, and idle 
sailors smoke and spin yarns as they watch the 
workmen calking, scraping and dubbing with 
adzes at spars and yards. Others summon up 
sufficient energy to play an odd sort of pool. A 
few turns of the heel in the ground routs out a 
little cavity, and into this cavity the loungers 
strive to roll a ball from a distance of 12 paces. 
The inducement to get the ball in the hole is as a 
rule nothing more than gratification ; sometimes 
it is beer. The Basin harbors nothing worse than 
beer and groceries, although it possesses an Italian 
table d’hOte costing 20 cents, and which is worth 
the money. The groceries only do business occa- 
sionally. Most of the time their shutters are up 
and barred against nomads with a fondness for 
canned goods and crackers. The proprietors open 
store when they feel like it, with the full knowl- 
edge that no denizen in the Basin can trade any- 
where else, because he lacks the energy to reach 
the far-away city stores. It is hard to be ener- 
getic in the Basin, because the airs are sunny and 
redolent with the odor of tar and Southern pine. 
Nobody hurries. Even the old black horse which 
walks round and round the capstan drawing up 
spar legs from the water to the shops, where they 
are hewn into shape, walks too slowly in his circle 
to ever think of becoming dizzy, and the dog who 
chums with the black horse expects people to turn 
out that he may lie at ease. The adémen in the 
far shops dub and chip away as if their portion 
was eternity, and not time. The clink, clink, 
clink of the calker’s hammer is musical in its slow 
regularity, and down on the floating dock half a 
dozen machinists twist the screw off from a 
weather-beaten tug, and then sit and smoke half 
an hour to recover from the exertion. Perhaps 
they catch their laziness from the tide which 
flows so slowly into the Basin, creeping up around 
the slimy, barnacled wrecks, up over the mussel 
beds, rubbing around the piles, until at last it laps 
the slovenly Gowanus shore, where a dozen listless 
cows loaf, ruminating amid tin cans and ash heaps, 
while squalid pigs grunt and root for a livelihood 
in the unsavory soil. For there are farms in Go- 
wanus which have not upon them a single blade of 
grass or any reminiscence of greenness except the 
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nativity of their proprietors, who here duplicate 
the peasant life of Ireland with the green left out. 
Jocose Brooklynites sometimes call the Erie Basin 
Billy Beard’s farm, after its original owner, but 
his farming was done with scows and dredges and 
pile drivers. 

In contrast with the squalor of this scene is the 
floating palace of a hundred-millionaire, the mag- 
nificent Atalanta, owned by Jay Gould, which for 
three years has lain idle within near sight of the 
cattle herd and the pigs of the Gowanus farmer. 
The Atalanta cost what would be a great fortune 
almost anywhere, and is now of,no better use than 
a discarded toy. Around about her are all sorts 
of tramps of the sea, yet the yacht is never al- 
lowed to be anything but genteel. Her decks 
shine as if she were in commission, and on a day’s 
notice She could set to sea, for sufficient stores are 
aboard and the engines but await the pulsation of 
the steam. 

Shoals of long logs cover wide stretches of 
water. They are the material for masts and yards. 
They float about until wanted, and then are 
pulled up into the sheds, where the skilled adz- 
men soon trim them into shapely sticks. The 
work of the sparmaker requires a keen eye and a 
steady hand. The timber comes out of the water 
untouched from nature except for the removal of 
the bark. It is laid across two trestles and the 
shaping begins. The ax, the adz and the draw- 
shave are the only tools employed. With these, 
however, the workman is so practiced that he 
soon transforms the rough stick into a sightly 
spar. The spar shed is a serene place to idle. 
There is no haste about it, and the spruce and 
pine shavings emit a fragrant odor that comforts 
the proboscis. Old sailors who have spent much 
of their lives in balancing themselves on slender 
sticks amid the howling of the gale love to loiter 
in the shade the shed affords and swap yarns 
about the roaring sea, or cast reflections on the 
soft-water sailors on the canal boats bunched in 
the foreground. 

Now that all the romance is being knocked out 
of the old ocean by twenty-one knot steamships, 
nobody puts figureheads on the plunging prows 
of their ships. Yet the figurehead is a thing that 
art and sentiment should endeavor to preserve. 
When this cruise was made through Erie Basin 
there was but one figurehead to be seen among 
the hundred ships at the docks. But this one 
was worthy of its place. It was the fierce figure 
of a Montenegrin warrior fully equipped for the 
fray, clad in his national costume, his hand on 
the hilt of a huge curved broadsword. 

The ship thus graced was a Sicilian bark, hail- 
ing from Ragusa and laden almost to the water’s 
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There was 
enough licorice tucked away behind that figure- 
head to flavor the cough drops of a nation. 

If the ships wore no figureheads there were a 
few storm-beaten samples rotting away in the 
shipyards. Side by side, like Siamese twins, two 
wooden giants were found. The waves had 
bleached them white, and the dry rot had spoiled 
their shapeliness. No one knew their stories—they 
were among the oldest inhabitants of the Basin. 
Think of the storms they breasted and the perils 
braved—the strange seas they visited! Now they 
are crumbling and splintering away, while the 
good ships that bore them long ago vanished from 
the deep. Another lorn figurehead once depicted 
some fair Scotch lassie, and as it hangs over a 
rude board fence, wasting its battered wooden 
smile upon the loungers who lurk in the shadow 
below, it comes as near constituting a flirtation as 
anything the Basin affords. 

The East India trade is departing from the 
Basin. Once it was an important item. Here 
the tea ships would come in with their fragrant 
cargoes, which would be stored in the ware- 
houses until removed by the demands of trade. 
Keeping them company were ships from the Spice 
Islands, with dark-skinned crews of white-clad 
Lascars manning them. But it is only rarely 
now that the East Indiamen come into the Basin. 
Swift steamships transport the tea and spices, and 
the contents of the warehouses have become com- 
monplace. Here atid there heaps of logwood and 
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other dyewoods line the docks, but there is and one of the odd- 


more of rosin and tar than of sweet-scented 
spices. There is one item of East India im- 
portation still retaining its importance. That 
is jute butts, from the Philippines. Cargoes 
of this staple come into port and find lodg- 
ment in the warehouses until drawn out by 


the ropemakers. The 
quantity consumed creates 
a considerable commerce 
with Manilla. The India 
and China trade is fast 
passing altogether out of 
American hands. Time 
was when the greatest 
houses in New York were 
made so by this 
Asiatic traffic. The 
Chinese have now so 
largely taken the ex- 
port trade into their 
own hands as to 
leave little of it to 
the foreigner, while 
the discrimination 
is entirely against 
the United States. 


est is the place 
where the Red Hook 
Pointers loaf. It is 
simply a street cor- 
ner, and there isn’t 
anything on the 
street corner but a 
high board fence, 
over which a bow- 
sprit or two stick 
intrudingly into 
Columbia Street. 
The boards are very 
thick, but so many 
generations of Red 
Hook idlers have 
lounged against 

them that for many feet on both 

sides of the angle the boards have 

been worn almost through by the 

shoulder blades of the loafers. 

There is not even asaloon near the 

corner to make it attractive, but 
the stevedores who hire longshoremen 
have made it a rendezvous for men, and 
here they wait hour after hour for em- 


There are lots of Xe ployment. 
odd things about oda at hae Wrecks abound plentifully. They 
Red Hook Point, ~ Ancehie wae at reg dai fill in shallow crannies of the Basin and 
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add to its picturesqneness. 
They are not unlovely. The 
green slime softens their rough- 
ness and the clear water ripples 
about them lightly. There is 
little of interest in them save 
their forlornness. Most of 
them are canal boats that 
grounded long ago and were 
not considered worth hauling 
off. Few vessels of any class 
are now abandoned to the mud 
flats. They are reconstructed, 
made stanch and turned into 
coal barges, which pass in flo- 
tillas through the Sound to the 
New England manufacturing 
centres. Erie Basin has 
brought thus low many a fine 
craft. They are well fitted for 
towing in heavy seas. At death 
one old ship of the navy, the 
Quinnebaug, has been thus con- 
verted into a humdrum carrier 
of coal. 

The sea folk who make the 
Basin’ a rendezvous are not 
neglected religiously. Near at 
hand isa commodiouns “ Bethel,” 
where, on Sunday, services are 
regularly held. Throngs attend 
them. Of course the congrega- 
tion is largest in winter, because 
the canallers add themselves to 
the audience, but at all times 
there is a goodly array of full 
beuches. 

A cruise in the Basin should properly end at 
dusk. Then the engines in the shops quit sigh- 
ing and the workmen pour out through the gates. 
The sun goes down behind the hills of Staten 
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Island in a blaze of gorgeous hues that find re- 
flection on the still surface of the sheltered har- 
bor. The masts grow taller and more slender, 
and the ropes and rigging look like strands of 
spider web across the sky. The dark hulls of 
the ships take on an uncommon touch of color 
that glows but briefly. The hammers are still. 
Soft breezes come in coyly from the bay. There 
is a little rustle, then silence comes. The night 
drops gently down. Little glimmers of light 
shine from many cabin windows for a trifling 
interval. The red and green signal lamps or- ~ 
dered by the nautical regulations mark here and 
there the location of a vessel. The watchmen 
stumble drowsily about the docks. 

If the moon be bright the scene becomes beau- 
tiful. If not, the Basin is black and grewsome, 
filled with queer shadows cast by the electric 
lights that penetrate the Gowanus gloom. The 
Basin sleeps. 


SILKMAKING IN ITALY. 


By LENA 


“Nor for a new silk dress of the finest pat- 
tern.” 

I turned to see what it was that would not 
tempt the belle of the party to a sacrifice of her 
personal feelings for the sake of a fine new gown. 
Nothing more nor less than the holding in her 
hand for a moment of the silk producer itself. 
There were millions of it, and the proprietor gayly 
picked up a handful and offered it to the party 
for inspection. Each one, however, preferred to 
make a visual examination only, and not one of 
personal contact. Individually it is about three 
and a half inches long, as large around as a lady’s 
little finger, gray of color, with pointed head and 
beady-black eyes. Without a spark of the nimble 
gracefulness of the blithe little caterpillar or the 
pretty colors or tufted heads of others of the world 
of tiny creepers, yet the gray silkworm, with its 
anaconda appetite, is treated with the greatest 
care and consideration. It is called the cavalier, 
dainty gentleman ; houses are built for it; fresh, 
juicy mulberry leaves are brought to it daily— 
five times daily, by the way. And oh, how it 
does eat, until its fat, ungainly body can scarcely 
wiggle! Then the skin wrinkles over the head, 
a small dark spot appears above the eyes, and 
the modest cavalier retires to a secluded spot in 
the shadow of a green leaf to ‘“‘ change his shirt.” 
Then he takes a long nap, from which he comes 
forth in a fine new shirt of soft pearl gray, and 
ready to eat some more. Three times in the sea- 
son of four weeks does he don fresh linen, for the 
cavalier is very dainty in his personal habits, as 
any aristocrat should be. After the third change 
he enjoys a prolonged and continuous feast of 
mulberry leaves, and then he is ready to “go into 
the woods,” find a cozy nest and begin his cease- 
less travel up and down, up and down, in the 
shape ofa figure 8, weaving hisown shroud. Out 
of his mouth comes the tiny thread of silk trail- 
ing after in his circling journeys, until the little 
weaver becomes less and less, the silky film tighter 
and more compact, until at last nothing is seen 
of the cavalier! In his cell of creamy silk he 
lies waiting for the resurrection ; for the brilliant 
wings of the butterfly that will carry him away 
through the ether, to sip—not the mulberry leaf 
this time, but the sweetest honey from the fairest 
flowers. 

But to nine-tenths of the little creatures these 
are yain dreams—castles in Spain! Man must 
have some reward for his unceasing care and toil, 
and so the cocoons are plunged for nine seconds 
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into scalding water, which kills—is it the goose 
that laid the golden egg? This is a measure of 
precaution, however, for if the grub were allowed 
to live and hatch, the silk would be lumpy and of 
an inferior quality. 

In rooms containing but little light, and al- 
ways kept at an even temperature, the silkworm 
is reared. They are arranged in long crates 
two feet wide and three feet high. In the 
height of the season the floors of these crates 
are covered with a thick layer of wiggling, twist- 
ing, turning gray worms. It is certainly not a 
pleasant sight for anyone possessed with any sen- 
sitiveness on the subject. While we were inter- 
estedly watching them eat, the proprietor passed 
his hand over about a yard of them, patting them 
gently. Upward were thrust a hundred heads, as 
if to welcome the caressing touch. ‘‘ They like 
to be petted,” said he, apologetically. 

The sides of the crates are of rice straw or 
rushes, into which the worms climb when through 
with their eating. This is called ‘‘ going into 
the woods.” They require as much care as a 
baby, and in fact get more than a great many 
babies. Sometimes an insect stings the mulberry 
leaf and leaves a microbe there that works de- 
struction to the silkworm. The body becomes 
hot and feverish, and slowly turns to lime. If 
the weather should be hot and sultry the little 
creature suffers just as human beings do. The 
body becomes limp and weak, and very often the 
worm dies. Again, after being successfully car- 
ried through the season, at the last minute the 
whole of the little army may be killed by a thun- 
derstorm. ‘The season lasts four weeks. In some 
localities there are two seasons, but the second 
produces inferior silk. 

After scalding and separating the cream, the 
white and the pale-green cocoons are sent to the 
filanda, or silk mill. Here long rows of women 
and girls sit before pan furnaces of tepid water, 
into which the cocoons are thrown. Nimble fin- 
gers skim through the water; the cocoons cling 
to them, and are drawn up and tossed over a re- 
volving wheel, and rapidly the finest threads of 
silk are drawn off. This is wound into skeins, 
and thus comes the raw silk that is sent to the 
dyer and the weaver, and comes from their hands 
shining masses of woven silk ready for the mil- 
liner and mantuamaker. Not long before it was 
only a mass of gray worms feeding on green mul- 
berry leaf. 

The seed is procured by reserving some of the 
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cocoons from the scalding process. They are kept 
at a certain temperature until the moth appears 
ready for flight. It is placed in a dark room, and 
finds for itself a nesting place in draperies hang- 
ing about, where it deposits its eggs. These 
eggs are the ‘‘ seed ” of commerce, and are sold 
from twelve to fourteen lire an ounce. Great 
care must be taken of them in the winter that 
they do not freeze. In the spring they are placed 
in incubators, and soon hatch ont into the little 
gray worms, ready for their steady diet of mul- 
berry leaves. 

And what of the belle who would not take one 
of the little creatures in her hand? Carelessly 
she ties a bunch of the pretty cream and white 
and pale-green cocoons with a gay-colored ribbon 
and drapes them about her favorite picture. Care- 
fully she arranges the folds of her silk gown, and 
thinks only of the grace and beauty it lends to 
her person—thinks not of the little cavalier who 
has spun so many fine, filmy threads; of the 
lowly, half-starved peasants who have toiled for 
her adorning. 

And what of these lowly people who care for 
the health and comfort of the silkworm? Are 
they as well looked after, as carefully housed, as 
indulgently fed ? 

In a small, dark, ill-smelling room, filled until 
within three feet of the walls on two sides with 
the hurdles containing the worms, lived a family. 
They slept on bundles of rags in one corner ; in 
another corner was the fireplace, over which they 
cooked their noonday meal of polenta. This is a 
sort of bean soup, into which are put any vege- 
tables that can be procured. Meat thousands of 
them never taste from the day of their birth to 
the day of their death, be that time long or short. 
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The floor was the earth, and on it were playing 
the children. Playing with what, little Ameri- 
can girl with the Edison doll that really talks 
back to you? Why, with the silkworms, to be 
sure, that had ventured too near the edge of their 
crates an? had fallen over ; curling them around 
their fingers, pressing them lovingly to their 
cheeks, or placing them a short distance away 
from a mulberry leaf and laughing with glee to 
see how quickly they reached the tempting mor- 
sel. In another room the family were a little bet- 
ter off financially, and had a bed to sleep on—a 
high, broad bed on which three generations slept 
at once, from the toothless old grandmother to 
the merry, rollicking grandchildren. But what 
caused the cold chills to run over me was the fact 
that the bed came to the very edge of the crates. 
Hearing all the interesting details in the lives of 
the little creatures had taken away much of the 
feeling of abhorrence I had experienced at first 
seeing them. But the thonght of waking up in 
the night and finding several of them as bedfel- 
lows filled me with terror. I went out of the 
room with a feeling of compassion for those whose 
lines were cast in such unpleasant places. 

When I asked what pay they received I was 
told: “Oh, they do not receive such bad pay ; 
they get from a lira to a lira and a half a day.” 
From twenty to thirty cents per day—and this 
is considered good pay! Some of them receive 
nothing but the poor shelter of the roof that cov- 
ers them. In winter they live in the sheds with 
the cows and horses, for the sake of the heat. The 
women and girls who sit all day long winding the 
silk from the cocoons receive from five to six cents 
aday. A short time ago they struck for higher 
wages, and received an addition of one cent / 
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By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


WaEn first from thy dear eyes the lovelight fled, 
And rigid grew those tender lips and cold, 
From out my heart arose the ery of old: 
“Oh, would that thou had’st lived and I were dead!” 
But now I bend above thy hidden head 
When Night draws near with pomp of rose and gold, 
Or breathe thy name when Dawn's white lids unfold, 
And gladness mingles with the tears I shed. 


For since for evermore one of us twain 

Must bear Grief’s chrism upon an aching brow, 
And evermore must listen, but in vain, 

For tones sealed with eternal silence now, 
And long for death as misers long for gain, 

Tis well, beloved, that ’tis I—not thou! 
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REALISM 


VS. IMPRESSIONISM. 


By MAvuDE THROCKMORTON WILSON. 


——.. IENNA BROWN, the artist, 
.: has his studio over the 

roof of No. — West Tenth 
Street. Here he sits and 
paints as steadily as clock- 
work. 

Being an impressionist, 
his location is convenient, 
for he gets the direct impression of the sun, 
these warm days. The effect of hazy distance is 
heightened by the smoke from contiguous chim- 
neys, and the soot alights on the canvas, giving 
those rare accidental effects. 

Lately Brown’s impressionistic productions had 
been so far-fetched that his artist friends shook 
their heads and wondered if his vivid imagina- 
tion had not led him rather “ off.” 

But when he sent his last picture to the Acad- 
emy the public were yet more bewildered. 

The picture, entitled ‘‘ A Touch of Spring,” was 
a bit of landscape all done up in purple. The 
thing was so far out of the common that it was 
evident the artist was “feeling for new ideas,” 
and the public could not keep up with him. 


“« Brown’s work is certainly not photographic. 
No slavish realism there.” 

“Oh, Brown is acrank! The fellow once did 
strong work, but now his imaginary impressions 
are leading him astray.” 

So the picture did not sell. 

But Brown had a fellow artist friend, Carroll 
by name, who was always fortunate. His work 
could not compare with his friend’s in poetry or 
feeling, yet his pictures would sell. 

Carroll, who had an eye to the material com- 
forts in this life, dealt entirely with realism. 
His work was always the same. If not quite up 
to the critics’ standard, his potboilers took with 
buyers not quite so advanced in their ideas of art. 

Carroll, having a fair opinion of himself, and 
being assured of a successful future, could afford 
to sympathize with Brown’s misfortune. 

“‘Confound it ! Brown, you have moped about 
seeking ‘atmosphere’ and ‘effects’ until you are 
losing your good points. Get your traps together 
and come with me; we will take a run up the 
country and study Nature in her outdoor and bu- 
colic aspects.” 


‘(7HE NEWLY CLAD PAIR PACKED THEIR DILAPIDATED PAINT BOXES AND STARTED FOR HOME.” 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 3—24. 
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Brown was afraid of Carroll’s work, but feeling 
blue over the fate of his picture, was willing to 
accede to any rash proposal. 

So one fine August morning they loaded them- 
selves with paint boxes and sketching easels, 
boarded the elevated, and rode as far as steam 
would take them, then wandered afoot some miles 
further into the country, searching for something 
to “grasp.” 

Cheered by Carroll’s buoyancy, Brown threw 
off his depression and brighteued up perceptibly. 

Setting up their easels on the bank of a pretty 
stream, they proceeded after their individual fash- 
ions to place a corner of the landscape on canvas. 

Toward noon the shadows changed. Carroll 
squinted one eye, took the picture in, and think- 
ing the effect pretty good, threw himself on the 
grass in lazy abandonment. 

‘“Whew! it’s hot. I say, Brown, leave the 
painting until later, and we will take a swim.” 

*Can’t think of it, old fellow,” he answered. 
‘We would lose this charming light. See how 
gray and distant is the background !” 

Half closing his eyes, he surveyed the out- 
stretched landscape, afterward stealing a disap- 
proving glance at Carroll’s study, wondering if 
in reality he saw such vivid blues and crude 
greens. 

“It is broiling hot, Brown! Look! the heat 
is melting the paint off your palette.” 

It needed but a few such remarks to convince 
Brown that the heat was phenomenal. Throwing 
off their clothes, the two artists made a plunge 
into the river, and began paddling up stream. 
After splashing about until Carroll felt as cold as 
a fresh-air fund, they decided to return to the 
sunny bank, eat their luncheon, and, after com- 
pleting their sketching, start back for town. 

But oh, horror! there was their clothing on 
fire, vanishing in flames and smoke. 

Brown, in one agonized instant, took in the 
situation. They had worn greasy painting clothes, 
which were a generator of heat — and possibly 
Brown’s discarded cigarette had served as an ad- 
junct to spontaneous combustion. 

‘Fire! fire !” shrieked Carroll, up to his neck 
in the water, shivering with cold and excitement. 

‘Shut up!” roared Brown, frantically throw- 
ing water on the flames. ‘‘ Get out and help me 
quench this fire.” 

«©Q-oh, Brown ! what shall we do ?” 

By this time the burnt clothes were reduced ‘to 
a smoldering heap, nothing being saved but two 
nats and two singed paint boxes. 

The victims of the confiagration sat on the bank 
and looked into each other’s faces. There they 
were, ten miles out in the country, with a ward- 
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robe reduced to a hat and a pair of swimming 
trunks each. 

“‘ What about town ?” and Brown’s sandy mus- 
tache drooped over a woe-begone mouth. 

«“We would create a sensation this way,” ob- 
served Carroll, so impressed with the funny real- 
ity of the situation that. he nearly laughed himself 
into hysterics. 

Meanwhile the sun’s rays were getting in their 
blistering work upon the men’s bare backs. It 
was just at this uncomfortable juncture that Car- 
rell was struck with one of his brilliant ideas. 
Ordering Brown dry himself, he proceeded deftly 
to paint upon the impressionist’s skin one of 
those ‘‘nobby business suits” displayed in cur- 
rent newspaper advertisements. True, it was 
rather a tight fit, but the texture was masterly. 

«Turn about is fair play,” and Brown, direct- 
ing Carroll to stand for measurement, seized a 
mammoth bristle brush and proceeded to mix 
Vandyke brown and burnt sienna on his friend’s 
broad back. 

‘“‘Be careful, Brown—that hurts!” cried the 
realist. 

‘““No time for complaints. We came out to 
paint,” was the retort. And Carroll doubled and 
twisted in vain, while his flesh tones disappeared 
under manipulation of the paint brush. 

The suit was nearing completion ; but when 
the coat and vest were finished and the trousers 
reached down to the knees the paint gave out. 
Carroll, not relishing the idea of appearing in the 
city barefooted, suggested high-topped boots. 

“«That’s an idea! I get the texture of leather 
first-rate ;” and once more Brown’s paint brush, 
dipped in ivory black, was wielded about the un- 
happy Carroll’s lower extremities. 

After the finishing touches to their artistic 
costume the newly clad pair packed their dilap- 
idated paint boxes and started for home. 

After walking a mile or so Carroll peevishly 
complained of his suit being too warm. 

“Only imagination,” declared Brown, yet se- 
cretly wondering how long it would be before 
they met the fate of their cremated clothes. 

After clearing another mile they met a farmer 
driving a load of grain into town. Brown sum- 
moned up courage and asked : 

“* Neighbor, give us a lift on your wagon so far 
as town ?” 

“* Guess you won’t hurt the grain,” replied the 
farmer, as he eyed the bizarre garments of his 
passengers, wondering if all city chaps in tailor- 
made clothes climbed into wagons in that awk- 
ward hidebound fashion. 

The latter subsided in the wagon, and rested 
against the sacks of grain. As the clothes began 
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to dry each secretly wondered how long it would 
take the paint to wear off. 

“Be you painters ?” the farmer suddenly asked. 

“Yes, sir, we are,” answered Brown, tapping 
his paint box. 

‘“‘T thought I smelt paint.” 

Here Carroll, in the last stages of physical tort- 
ure, groaned. It would be a cold day in August 
before he taught realism to Brown again. 

Finally they reached the city, and the farmer 
was glad to get rid of his queer-looking compan- 
ions. 

But when the wagon stopped in front of 
Brown’s studio door and they attempted to dis- 
mount something seemed wrong. In fact, both 
remained sitting stark still, They were stuck 
fast to the grain sacks ! 

“Police ! police!” called the now alarmed 
farmer. 

A portly policeman rushed forward with drawn 
club, only to fall back and stare with wonder- 
ment. The Fourteenth Street squad vowed to 
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each other that, though acquainted with the dime 
museums in their precincts, they had never seen 
the like of these two freaks. 

The artists, not being able to extricate them- 
selves, were forced to buy the grain sack, which 
joined them with a ligature of jute. With some 
difficulty they were assisted to the ground. 

A small boy yelled : ‘‘ Hi, Jimmy, catch on to 
de Siamese twins !” 

Once in Brown’s studio, both men broke down. 

‘¢This is not imagination, is it, Carroll ?” 

Brown, speaking through his set teeth, shook 
his fist in Carroll’s face. 

“No, no!” groaned the conscience-stricken 

arroll, 

“ Reality, eh ?” 

Brown towered above him in his wrath. 

** Bitter reality !”’ 

“‘ Don’t want to make any more proselytes ?” 

“‘Never again! Away with stern reality ! 
What we artists want is poetry. Give us more, 
Brown—more imaginary impressions.” 


NEVER AGAIN! 


PORT LIMON. 


By CEcIL CHARLES. 


WueEn you first land in this hot, little tropical 
town you are astonished at hearing everyone, or 
nearly everyone, speak English. ‘‘ What ?” you 
say to yourself. “I thought I was in Spanish 
America. Where am I? In Jamaica?” The 
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Customhouse official is the first one with whom 
you converse in Castellano. The wharf hands are 
darkies, from Jamaica mostly. They speak their 
own dreadful dialect, but it is English all the 
same. You go to the best hotel—Arnold’s; the 
proprietor is an English woman and the employés 
all speak English. You saunter out in the cool 
of the afternoon to visit the busy railway shops, 
the ice factory, the pretty farms surrounding the 
town ; all the people you mect are English speak- 
ing. It is only when you go to the Gobernacion 


(the government offices) that you come across 
true Costarricense. 

Port Limon is in some respects a much-abused 
place. It has had for a long time a reputation 
for being unhealthful, for having a deadly atmos- 
phere. This is somewhat exaggerated. At cer- 
tain times of year—notably when the dry weather 
is come—there is much illness. Frequent rains 
are required in order that the marshes and 
swamps may not become toostagnant. But there 
is not much actual dry weather in Limon, hardly 
more than a month or two, and that during the 
days when the interior of the country is at its 
dampest. The people who live properly in Limon, 
neither eating nor drinking to excess, 
are not ill any oftener than elsewhere. 
A great deal of importance should be 
—but is not always—attached to dress- 
ing suitably for the tropics. Such 
clothing as one would wear in the cool 
mountain towns of 
the interior is utterly 
inadequate for the 
coast, where light, 
thin garments, and 
not too many of them, 
should be adopted. 
Limon is hotter than 
any other point that I 
know of on the entire 
north coast. It has 
not the sea and river 
breeze of any of the 
Bocas, Sicsola, Dragos or Toro. One 
is not inclined to exert himself during 
the middle of the day. The darkies go 
about their tasks with lank ill grace, 
and white people perspire and moan at 
the least movement. The negroes at 
the Port have been for a long time a 
dreaded element. Ignorant and brutal, 
profane, thievish, even murderous, they 
have stood in little fear of the law. A devoted 
English missionary, the Rev. J. R. Sobey, and 
his faithful wife, have labored for a long time 
to convert and civilize this class, but in spite of 
their labors and the apparent success of the mis- 
sion, every now and then some barbarous crime 
has been perpetrated to shock the decent mem- 
bers of the community. It is but a few months 
since an inoffensive old Frenchman was brutally 
murdered in his bed, the murderer making his 
escape without difficulty. The old man was wel: 
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off, and it was known that he had been collecting 
some rents the day previous. He was alone in 
his house, save for his wife’s sister, who occupied 
an adjoining room, his wife and daughter being 
awayfrom home. The sister-in-law was awakened 
by a strange sound—it seemed to her that some 
one was beating a pillow with a stick. She called 
out to her brother-in-law to ask what he was do- 
ing and if he wanted anything. ‘The next in- 
stant the form of a burly negro appeared at her 


doorway, seen dimly by the lamp, turned low in 
the adjoining room. He sprang toward her with 
his stick ; she screamed and grappled with him ; 
he strove to choke her, but the mosquito netting 
entangled him, and she made her escape from the 
other side of the bed and fled from the house and 
out into the dark street, screaming wildly. The 
assassin also’ fled, and they are still looking for 
him. But since that night a detachment of po- 
lice from the capital, under the supervision of 
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Don Manuel Vicente Zeledon, patrol the streets 
of Limon, and signal whistles are heard every fif- 
teen minutes from corner to corner, the whole 
night long. An end has come to the reign of 
evildoers. - 

Limon is going to be raised, built up above her 
swampiness and protected bya fine sea wall. The 
government of the country is going to spend over 
half a million making the town worthy of the 
important place she will hold as a north-coast 
port, connected by railway with the capital and 
with the Nicaragua Canal. Already there are 
some promising buildings, in tropical style. Ar- 
nold’s Hotel faces the railroad, but a few rods 
from the wharf. It is picturesquely surrounded 
with flowers and vines, and the always-beautiful 
cocoa palms. The table is very well supplied, and 
one may have almost any wine he likes. The 
“« Lodge,” a fine long building designed for the 
numerous railroad functionaries and employés, is 
close to the beach, three stories high, and has 
spacious rooms. The Gobernacion and the Po- 
licia are airy and commodious. The new Adu- 
ana, or Customhouse, is admirably constructed. 
Mr. M. C. Keith, the indefatigable railroad head, 
is having a Protestant chapel built for the good 
missionary folks. And a fine new railway station 
is nearly completed. Limon is always full of life, 
a little more so, perhaps, on the arrival of the 
steamers from New York, New Orleans, Spain, 
England and the Antilles. There is a steamer 
every Monday from New Orleans, one three times 
a month from New York, and one at least each 
week from elsewhere. 


Opposite Limon is the beautiful little island of 
Uvita. Here, embowered among palms and other 
graceful foliage, are the Quarantine Hospital, now 
untenanted ; cottages in which invalids from the 
mainland may rest and recuperate, bathed and 
invigorated by the sea breezes. There are cocoa 
palms in abundance, heavily laden with fruit. 
The liquid from the nuts, called pipa, is very re- 
freshing, and considered excellent for the health. 
After once or twice essaying it as a beverage one 
becomes fond of it. The cocoanuts, as they hang 
upon ,the trees, are enormous in size and weight. 
A man ascends and cuts them with a strons- 
bladed machete. When they fall it is wise to 
stand well from under. One of the great nuts 
would make short work of the human_ head. 
Then when they are down there must be much ~ 
chopping with machetes to open them. ‘The top 
is cut off, making a small opening to be placed to 
the mouth. Then drink deep and long ; the first 
mouthful is not always satisfactory. On Uvita 
is also the lighthouse. The tower is wooden, of 
slender design. There is a little staircase first, 
then ladders to be scaled. After some hard climb- 
ing, and equally hard breathing, you come out on 
the circular platform, safely railed of course, 
outside the light. You look in through the shin- 
ing windows and see the beautiful crystal lamp— 
the farol whose rays are anxiously watched for by 
the sailor. I know some persons who came up 
the coast in an open boat one squally night, not 
many weeks ago, and sent up a prayer of thanks 
to Providence when at last this light shone out 
through the darkness. 
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From the lighthouse tower one may look out to 
sea over the curious coral formations and the 
ledges where the white birds, the timid, down- 
covered boobies, have their nests. Fire off a pistol 
and out they fly, a startled, snowy flock, to wheel 
and circle and skim to and fro, irresolute and dis- 
tressed, for many moments. Gradually, then, they 
disperse to their places. 

The Protestant mission at Limon has doubtless 
done much good in civilizing and Christianizing 
the negroes. They are, as a mass, the worst char- 
acters imaginable. The honest and reputable 
darky of Jamaica will rarely leave his beautiful 
island home. Such as come down to Limon are 
the very scum of Kingston and its surroundings. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sobey were in Jamaica for some 
time previous to coming to Costa Rica. They un- 
derstand the negro better than anyone else, and 
have more influence with him. Until the build- 
ing of the new chapel they are holding their serv- 
ices in quarters by far too small and uncomfort- 
able. It is a strange picture, the vast crowd of 
black people, attentive and respectful as they are 
to no others, sitting under the ministrations of 
the faithful Christian missionary and his no less 
earnest wife, 
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There are many pretty walks about Limon. To 
the southeast, down the beach, one discovers the 
charming prospect of a long cocoa-palm grove 
fronting on the sea. The beach is sandy in this di- 
rection, while, on the other hand, should you walk 
toward the northwest you find beds of grotesque 
coral formation, with crabs of every size swarming 


_ to and fro and darting in and out of their holes. 


Passing in this direction, then back, away from 
the sea, you come to one of Mr. Keith’s farms, a 
pretty place, well kept and giving the impression 
of thrift. 

The Limon cemetery is a few miles “up the 
line.” That is to say, it is reached bytrain. It is 
called by the railroad people ‘‘ Camp One.” It is 
the cemetery that has existed since the beginning 
of the railroad’s construction. It is quite full. 
There is, therefore, a new cemetery, just com- 
pleted, still farther along inland. There is but 
one grave in it, that of the poor old Frenchman 
who was so cruelly murdered. They buried him 
in the shade of the widespread branches of a 
mango tree, all red-gold bloom and glorious in 
the tropical sunlight. And over his grave they 
set the flag of his own country, that his friends 
might know, 
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By JOHN MACMULLEN. 


WHILE in Rome, in the winter of 1847-48, I 
had the pleasure of seeing a man who was justly 
styled the last of the Roman Tribunes. His name 
was Angelo Brunetti. 

Some two or three years before I saw him there 
had come an old-fashioned flood in the Tiber, 
such as carried away the two little twins Romu- 
Ins and Remus. This flood invaded the houses 
near the river so that men in boats had to stem 
the swiftly rushing water to save the women and 
children, as well as to bring them food. 

Foremost among these was Angelo Brunetti, 
who was nicknamed Ciceruacchio, and who gave 
his time and money without stint as long as they 
were needed for help of all. Such acts as these 
had given him a wide popularity, so that I was 
told he could call out at any time five thousand 
men into the streets to do his bidding. 

One day while crossing the Piazza di Spagna 
with an Italian friend he suddenly exclaimed : 
«‘There is Ciceruacchio! Let me introduce you 
to him.” 

He was standing near the centre of the square 
talking with a goatherd from the Campagna, who, 


with his goatskin coat and goatskin breeches 
reaching to the knee,*might well have been taken 
for Robinson Crusoe, had it not been for his cow- 
skin sandals, his cross-banded stockings and his 
flat woolen cap, or berretta, like a Scotchman’s 
bonnet. He was leaning on his long staff, that 
was stuck under one arm, and talking to Cicernac- 
chio, while the latter’s elder son Lorenzo, a fine- 
looking youngster of seventeen, stood quietly by. 

Ciceruacchio himself was a man of medium 
height, but robust and sturdy, with the ruddy 
and somewhat puffed-out cheeks that still justi- 
fied his infant nickname of Chubby Cheeks 
(Ciceruacchio). He had brown hair, brown mus- 
tachios and clear brown eyes. He wore a soft 
felt hat with rather a narrow brim, a round jacket 
and earrings of plain gold, as was then somewhat 
the fashion among the men of the people. He 
wore also knee breeches of dark cloth, with gray 
stockings and low-cut shoes, the common costume 
of the Roman peasant. When I was introduced 
to him he nodded and shook: hands with quiet 
dignity, going through the usual polite phrases 
like one accustomed to them. 
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To show how much his nickname had usurped 
the place of his real name, I may mention that 
one day while I was standing in a fencing school 
with a Sardinian officer, waiting for our teacher, 
a woman opened the door, and asked if we had 
seen anything of Signor Brunetti. We both said 
we did not know him. When she said, ‘“‘I mean 
Ciceruacchio,” we both understood immediately, 
and answered “‘No.” We'had for the moment 
entirely forgotten his real name. 

A short time before I saw him the Pope had 
finally allowed the Jews to leave the place in 
which they had been compelled to live (called the 
Ghetto), and reside in any part of the city they 
chose. 

It was feared, however, that the anti-Jewish 
feeling of the people might cause a disturbance. 
When Ciceruacchio heard of this he got together 
a number of the people, spoke to them briefly but 
strongly, and went with them to the Ghetto. 
There they all assured the Jews that no one 
should molest them, no matter where they might 
choose to live ; and it was so. 

I saw him one evening in the Circolo Romano, 
the highest and most recherché club in Rome, 
moving with quiet, manly dignity among princes 
and generals and other dignitaries, with his round 
jacket and his plain gold earrings marking him as 
one of the people. 

At one time in the evening he had a very ear- 
nest conversation with Prince Corsini, and, as 
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they stood there talk- 
ing, there was a strik- 
ing contrast in their 
costume and a striking 
similarity in their quiet 
ease of manner. ‘The 
Tribune seemed quite 
the equal of the prince. 

On one occasion, 
when Prince Corsini 
had advocated some 
measure in favor of the 
people, they went in 
procession to his palace 
to thank him for it. 
After the huzzas of the 
crowd had somewhat 
subsided, Ciceruacchio, 
with that turn for rhym- 
ing to which their musi- 
cal language lends itself 
so easily, called out: 


‘¢ Eviva Il Principe Corsiui! 
E eviva chi ha e ch‘ non 
ha quattrini ‘” 


(Hurrah for Prince Corsini! 
And hurrah for who has and who has not 
the farthings !)— 


his democratic instinct leading him to hurrah for 
the poor man as well as for the rich man and the 
prince. 

When that thorough scoundrel Louis Napoleon 
sent a French army against Rome, Ciceruacchio 
fought stoutly against them with Avezzana and 
Garibaldi. 

When finally the wrong prevailed against the 
right he and his two sons marched for Venice 
with Garibaldi. 

His elder son Lorenzo was killed in a skirmish 
near Arezzo. At Cesenatico they seized some fish- 
ing boats and started to cross the Adriatic to 
Venice. Unfortunately, they met the Austrian 
fleet, and were driven to the shore for refuge. 
There they separated. 

Ciceruacchio with his younger son Luigi and 
several of his companions were captured by Aus- 
trian soldiers and shot. Some of the neighbor- 
ing peasants, who saw the execution, said that the 
men pleaded hard for the young boy, but he was 
shot with the rest, and all were buried together 
in one grave, 

A writer in the British Quarterly for January, 
1881, in an article on Ugo Bassi, states incident- 
ally that on October 10th, 1879, he was present 
at Rovigo when the disinterred remains of these 
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martyrs to the holy cause of Italian liberty were 
placed on a train bound for Rome. 

Thus, at last, after life’s “ fitful fever,” the re- 
mains of Ciceruacchio were received with honor 
in the Eternal City. 
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The “ chubby-cheeked ” baby had grown up to 
noble manhood, and in the long line of Roman 
heroes there is no loftier example of unselfish de- 
votion to Rome’s best interests than that of An- 
gelo Brunetti, the last of the Roman Tribunes. 


GALLIC INVADERS. 


By Mary V. 


WE were walking along a quiet, unfrequented 
but very beautiful road that borders Lake George, 
Alice and I. While ostensibly in quest of black- 
berries, we had no notion of trying to fill the bas- 
ket which swung from my arm. 

The basket I had brought along to hold my 
trowel, a little box for any small bugs that might 
excite my curiosity, and a small glass jar whose 
mouth was covered with a bit of mosquito netting 
held in place bya rubber band. This was to con- 
tain any of the tiny, pinkish newts that chanced 
to cross our path. Except for these, my basket 
was empty. 

As I said, we were seeking blackberries, though 
for a time our purpose was forgotten when we 
discovered certain indications of 
spring water. The matter of suitable 
drinking water is, in country places, 
an important consideration. 

“*T guess you'll find livin’ water 
somewheres on the place,” said the 
farmer who first called our attention 
to the property that had been offered 
for sale. 

But no “ livin’ water” had yet been 
found. The little, trickling rill by 
the roadside was followed to its source 
by Alice and me, and by Tom, who 
had overtaken us. It proved to be 
just beyond the limit of our land. 
Heigh-ho! 

We comforted ourselves, not with 
apples, but with delicious wild black- 
berries, which grew in great drooping 
clusters of pale green and pink, punc- 
tuated here and there by a black, shin- 
ing, dead-ripe berry that had dozed in 
the August sunshine for a few days 
and grown big and sweet. These 
must have hoped that Alice would 
happen along and pick them. 

“‘Here’s something curious,” she 
said. ‘Do you want to take it home 
to examine with the rest of your flow- 
ers and bugs ?” 

I looked above the bending black- 
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berry spray and saw a sumach branch, on the 
under side of which were seven little green, pear- 
shaped pendants, each with a rosy cheek, like a 
ripe peach. Strange fruit, truly! I broke off 
the branch and took it home to examine at my 
leisure. 

An hour later we were seated on the piazza, 
with the professor within call. 

Every little ‘‘ pear,” I notice, is fastened to the 
middle rib of a long lanceolate leaf. Here are 
two pears within an inch of each other. What is 
inside ? I expect to find seeds, as a matter of 
course ; what else should a town-bred person look 
for in this strange growth ? I pinch one, and it 
bursts open with a faint report. Small seeds for 
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so great a cavity. It seems almost empty. But 
are they seeds ? 

‘* Mike” (the family name for microscope) shall 
tell me. He does tell mea most astonishing thing. 
(Ife is always up to tricks of this kind.) 

I put the contents of the little ‘‘ pear” on a 
glass slip, place it under the microscope, throw a 
suitable light upon it, and adjust the focus ; but I 
am not prepared for the sight that is awaiting me. 

Instead of a number of inert seeds I see a writh- 
ing, struggling mass. Presently what look like 
antenne appear here and there, among what seems 
to be gray moss of a most delicate and fairylike 
kind. Soon there emerge, not one or two, but 
dozens of little insects, pale yellow in color, and 
all working in a vigorous but unskillful way to 
disengage themselves from the encumbering 
““moss.” One wee creature is on his back, kick- 
ing forcibly with his six legs, and making but lit- 
tle headway toward freeing himself. We see all 
this clearly enough through the microscope, but 
without its help we can barely see any movement 
at all. This is, indeed, a surprise for us all— 
Alice, Tom and me. We want to know more of 
these tiny creatures, and who will tell us if not 
the professor ?” 

In answer to our call he good-naturedly leaves 
his writing and joins us. After taking a good 
look through the microscope and examining the 
sumach branch, he answers the questions with 
which he is plied from three different directions. 

«‘This ‘ fruit,’ as you call it, is merely a gall— 
® common excrescence, and an interesting one. 
The insects are known as Pemphigus rhois. They 
lay their eggs in winter on twigs, and in the 
spring there comes forth a wingless insect which is 
known as the stem-mother. She inserts her beak 
in a young leaf, and the irritation this makes 
soon causes a gall to form around her. In time 
little insects are born-in this tiny home, and when 
they are full-grown they leave the gall and start 
other galls for themselves. During the summer 
come a generation having wings, and later come 
those who lay the winter eggs. If my memory 
serves me, the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ has an 
excellent article on the subject. Ill read it to 
you if Thomas will kindly bring the volume.” 

Tom brought the book, and the professor, after 
turning to the word ‘‘ gall,” settled himself in a 
shaker chair of goodly dimensions. He had 
hardly made a beginning, and was rolling off 
words of four and five syllables, familiar to him 
but new to his hearers, when Tom said: ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, professor, but Albert and Dora have 
just rounded the point, and Alice and I promised 
to go fishing with them. If you'll excuse us for 
awhile we'll take advantage of the day, which will 
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be a good one, I think, for fishing, in spite of the 
bright sunshine this morning.” 

“‘ Just as you like,” benignly agrees the pro- 
fessor. ‘I'll finish my letter and send it off by 
the afternoon mail, and after supper we’ll investi- 
gate further the subject of galls.” 

And my wee insects, how would they describe 
this morning’s devastation ? Would they tell of a 
monster so great in size that any idea of its di- 
mensions never could be adequately handed down 
to their progeny ?—how their snug, beautiful 
greenhouse, furnished so lavishly with fine gray 
blankets, was suddenly rent asunder by a giant’s 
grasp ?—of how they were placed under a fierce 
light (which the monster thunderonsly announced 
as a ‘‘ condenser”), and of how they had to crawl 
about, after the manner so gloomily predicted by 
Cassius, to ‘‘ find themselves dishonorable graves ”’? 

You shall not be so coolly dismissed, I promise 
you. You have told me many strange things this 
summer morning, and Iam not ungrateful. In 
return I will carry you to a place where no more 
monsters can disturb you, and where you may, 
perhaps, find or make another little home on 
some sumach branch that shall swing and sway 
all summer long by the side of our beautiful lake 
—Lake George. 
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Tue history of the rise of natural gas for man- 
ufacturing purposes in Pittsburgh is an interest- 
ing one (says the Chronicle- Telegraph of that 
city). It was the middle of May, 1884, when it 
displaced coal in the first iron mill in this city. 
The 1st of that month it was used for the first 
time in an extensive industrial works, in the 
O’Hara glasshouse at Thirtieth Street and the 
Alleghany Valley Railroad. About the 15th of 
the month it took the place of 6,000 bushels of 
coal in the Carnegie mill at Twenty-ninth Street. 
Not until early in November was it introduced in 
the mill of this firm at Thirty-third street, where 
it took the place of 7,000 bushels of coal daily. 

While the use of natnral gas was very satisfac. 
tory, the slowness attending its introduction was 
remarkable. It was about the middle of the sum- 
mer of 1885 before it was used in half of the iron 
and steel works in the Pittsburgh district, and it 
was fully three years before it took the place of 
coal in all of them. 

There was considerable trouble in securing 
manufacturers to make the change. The low 
rate offered to the firms was not so much of an 
object as the room saved by absence of ashes. 

Among the first along the Monongahela River 
to adopt it was Jones & Laughlins, in the winter 
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of 1884, in the American iron works. To guard 
themselves against possible trouble they only re- 
modeled a portion of their works. About six 
months after it was used with satisfaction in these 
works it was used in all the mills along this river 
and the Ohio, excepting in those of the Oliver 
Iron Company. 

Beginning with 1889, the gradual abandonment 
of natural gas in the local mills was inaugurated, 
until now the only iron mills where natural gas is 
still being used in puddling furnaces are those of 
A. M. Byers & Co., Zug & Co., Brown & Co., and 
the Carnegie mill at Thirty-third Street. These 
four mills have 162 furnaces of this kind, besides 
the heating furnaces and the tube works of the 
firm first named. There are few mills in which 
gas is still used in the heating furnaces, but alto- 
gether it has already given way to fully 200,000 
bushels of coal daily. 

The idea that the supply of natural gas would 
never be exhausted was only entertained for about 
a year, from 1887 to 1888. After that there were 
many evidences that the supply would not hold 
out. During this year there were some firms who 
became imbued with the idea that all they had to 
do was to dig a well anywhere and they could 
soon get enough gas to supply them. There were 
very few accidents in any of the mills caused 


by gas. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


Tue work of comparison of the solar spectrum with the 
spectra of various chemical elements has brought out, 
under improved methods and instruments, many additions 
to knowledge in solar spectroscopy. A large majority of 
the lines of the solar spectrum are now thus identified, 
and no less than thirty-six of the terrestrial elements are 
recognized with certainty in the sun, while eight remain 
doubtful and fifteen fail to give any evidence of their pres- 
ence after the most careful search. Of the sixteen ele- 
ments added, the most important are carbon, silver, silicon 
and zine, and the detection in the sun of the newly discoy- 
ered and rare metal germanium is likewise interesting : 
gallium as yet remains in the list of the untried. The 
most conspicuous of the absent elements are enumerated 
in the following order: Nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
mercury, antimony and bismuth; while among those not 
yet examined are oxygen, bromine, chlorine, iodine and 
fluorine. 


THE newspapers of Warsaw, Poland, describe a clock, 
intended to be exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
which is a model of ingetuity and a wasteful disregard on 
the part of the maker of the value of that which his toy 
was to reckon—time. It represents a railroad station, 
with waiting rooms for travelers, telegraph and ticket 
offices, an outside promenade and a fountain in operation. 
Alongside of the station are seen the tracks, with signal 
booths, switches and water reservoirs—in fact, everything 
belonging to a European railroad depot. In the dome of 
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the central tower of the building is a clock showing the 
local time, while in each of two other towers there is a 
clock giving the time, respectively, of New York and 
Pekin. In both of the towers last mentioned a calendar 
and barometer are seen. Every quarter of an hour it gets 
lively at the station. First the telegraph operator does 
his work—issues the telegram to signify that the track is 
clear. Then the doors of the building are opened; the 
station keeper and his assistant appear on the platform ; 
at the ticket office the cashier is noticeable; the guards 
leave the signal booths and hoist the barrier; a long row 
of passengers is observable in front of the ticket office ; 
baggage is hauled ; one of the guards rings the bell and 
a train runs into the station. While the whistle of the 
locomotive is blown the train stops; a workman goes 
along the row of coaches and hits the axles with a ham- 
mer, while another one pumps water into the water tank 
of the locomotive. After a third signal with the station 
bell the train starts and disappears in a tunnel on the op- 
posite side. The station keeper and his assistant leave the 
platform and the doors of the depot building are closed, 
the guards enter their booths and quiet reigns. After fif- 
teen minutes the same trouble commences again, 


Tue following are given by the London Field as some of 
the modern methods of utilizing homing pigeons in Eng- 
land: ‘‘ One gentleman living five miles from a post town 
receives his morning newspaper every day by means of his 
pigeons; and, on the other hand, he sends into the post 
town his daily orders to his agent by the same means. It 
must not be imagined, however, that, under any circum- 
stances, the same birds fly to and fro from the post town 
to the house in the country, as these birds can only be 
practically relied on for conveying messages in one direc- 
tion, namely, to their home. Pigeons, again, are occasion- 
ally used by country medical practitioners, who have to 
take long rounds in their vehicles, and who are, perhaps, 
many hours away from their residence, to convey back to 
their house, or their assistunts left in charge, orders to dis- 
patch medicine or appliances immediately on receipt of 
the pigeon telegraph. In one town the head of the local 
police, who has to traverse in his trap over co=siderable 
distances of country, frequently takes with him one or two 
birds, so that if he requires extra assistance, or has to send 
from any part of the country a message to the central po- 
lice station, he writes the message on a piece of paper, at- 
taches it to a pigeon, and in this way insures its immedi- 
ate delivery. In several instances the services of these 
birds have been of the very greatest value in furthering 
the ends of justice and in insuring the detection and ar- 
rest of criminals. Suburban residents, too, who live some 
few miles in the country, and possibly some considerable 
distance from a telegraph office, employ pigeons to convey 
back from town to their residence any message that may 
be required. In this way the necessary preparations for a 
guest may be ordered, or any important information con- 
veyed to their families. The employment of these birds 
are almost more numerous than can be readily indicated. 
In some of the fishing districts they are regularly taken 
out by the fishing vessels, and used to convey back to land 
the intelligence of the extent of the captures, for which 
preparations for dispatch or salting, etc., may be made 
long before the fishing vessels have returned to the coast.” 


AsrTRIKING illustsation of the rapidity and certainty of mod- 
ern long-distance telegraphing was afforded by the trans- 
infssion of the news of the execution of the murderer Deem- 
ing in Australia. In coming to New York, of course, the 
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reessage gained upon the speed of revolution of the earth, 
or outran the sun, as we say, by many hours, having been 
received before 9 o’clock on Sunday evening, although the 
execution did not take place until what was 10 a.m. in 
Melbourne. Nor did the message double backward or 
cut across lots, but raced westward with the rotating earth 
like a man running toward the locomotive along the top of 
a moving railway train. This was its course: From Mel- 
bourne across the Australian Continent by land line to 
Port Darwin, thence to Banjoewangie, in Java; tu Singa- 
pore, to Madras, across India to Bombay, under the Indian 
Ocean to Aden, in Arabia; under the Red Sea to Suez, 
along the Suez Canal to Alexandria, under the Mediterra- 
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sages must be repeated. In this case thirteen repetitions 
were required betweer. Australia and New York, and fif- 
teen or sixteen to San Francisco; yet the time consumed 
was only about one and a half hours. This shows the per- 
fection of instruments and service, and the equality of 
cable and land service, now attained in commercial teleg- 
raphy. 

A LATE number of the British Medical Journal contains 
a report of a lecture by Professor Bardeleben, in Berlin, 
on the modern bullet, as used in military rifles, which 
contains important facts bearing upon the surgery of the 
wars to come. The modern rifle, the speaker said, sends 
a bullet with a narrow, cylindrical form and pointed apex, 


CAB DRIVERS’ 


AMENITIES. 


“Uxto, Tommy! GOIN’ TO AVE A NEW ’oSS ?” 


“No: wy?” 


“Cos I sre as 'OW YER’VE GOT THE SCAFFOLDIN’ H’UP.” 


nean to Malta, Malta to Marseilles, across France and under 
the Channel to London, thence to Ireland, under the At- 
lantic to Cape Canso, Nova Scotia, and then down the 
coast to New York. A repetition of it from Ireland via 
Montreal and New Westminster, British Columbia (Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway telegraph line), reached San Fran- 
cisco about the same time. ‘The whole distance traversed 
along that course from Melbourne to New York was about 
15,000 miles, and to San Francisco over 18,000 miles. 
Could our wires and batteries signal those lengths, dura- 
tion of time would not come into the question—the de- 
parture and reception would be practically instantaneous ; 
but such power does not yet exist. All long-distance mes- 


which at a distance of 1,000 yards has the power to pass 
through several human bodies, or to disable two horses. It 
has an inner core of lead, inclosed in a casing of steel. 
This makes it lighter than heretofore, but the greater ve- 
locity and the steel shell prevent the lead from flatten- 
ing or breaking up the instant it strikes a surface. In- 
stead of making a smashing or ragged wound, it merely 
punches a hole through any part of the body, and the re- 
sultant danger is more from hemorrhage than from shock 
or commotion of the neighboring parts. Experiments with 
the new bullet show that at close range—up to about 400 
yards—a bone is invariably shattered ; but at longer range 
there will be a clean perforation, or one oblique fracture 
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results. In most cases the ball will pass quite through the 
body. The late Chilian battles, where the Mannlicher 
rifle and this bullet were first practically tested, the pro- 
portion of dead to wounded men was far greater than ever 
before; but, on the other hand, a much larger proportion 
of those wounded who can be removed from the field or 
receive early medical attention will recover than has been 
the case in the past. 


Tue hardness of diamonds is not reduced by cutting and 
polishing, as has been supposed. Professor William A. 
Rogers, of Colby University, Waterville, Me., records that 
after various experiments in the effort to get the best re- 
sults in ruling upon glass with a diamond (for micro- 
scopic purposes), he now depends upon a diamond ground 
and polished on both faces to a knife edge. He now has 
one such gem, which has been in constant use for four 
years, and its capacity for ruling the best and truest lines 
does not seem impaired in the slightest degree. 


One of the most important steps in modern naval prog- 
ress (says the New York Sun) has been the recent develop- 
‘ ment of rapid-firing guns, of 4 to 6 inches calibre, which 
now constitute a large part of the battery of every modern 
war ship. The larger rapid-fire guns adopted by the 
United States Navy are the 4-inch, firing a 33-pound shell, 
and the 5-inch, firing a 50-pound shell, while a 6-inch, 
with a 100-pound shell, is in process of development. A 
4-inch gun will discharge 5 rounds in 17 seconds, and a 
5-inch gun the same number in 24 seconds. The recoil of 
the gun is checked by a hydraulic cylinder in 10 inches 
for the 4-inch and 12 inches for the 5-inch gun, and the 
gun is returned to battery by a powerful spring almost in- 
stantaneously. A single man trains and elevates the gun, 
both motions being produced almost without effort, and 
either rapidly or slowly as required. Armor-piercing 
shells which will perforate two calibres of steel armor at 
close range are used with these guns, as well as the com- 
mon cast-iron and steel shell, carrying considerable burst- 
ing charges. Altogether, considering their rapid fire, the 
flatness of their trajectories, due to high muzzle velocity, 
and the character of their projectiles, the destructive effect 
of the modern rapid-fire gun can hardly be overestimated, 
and it is destined to play a most important part in the next 
naval war. 


Tue latest opinion upon the origin of the alphabet is 
that we must abandon the long-credited notion that the 
Pheenicians are the authors of our letters, or what our let- 
ters are descended from. Dr. Edward Glauser, a pro- 
found student of Arabian anthropology and history, is 
eonvinced that in the early ages of that country must be 
sought the origin of this marvelous invention. He tells 
us that there, perhaps 3,000 years before Christ, the an- 
cestors of the Minzans and Sabeans appear to have devel- 
oped several related phonetic alphabets, from some one of 
which the Pheenician was derived. Commenting on this, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton remarks: ‘‘ What is more remarkable 
is the gradual degeneration of the early Egyptian pho- 
netic hieroglyphic system into one mainly ideographic 
and symbolic in the late demotic writing. The signs in 
the latter have often no more relation to sound than 
have the symbols of Chinese script. Thus, three points 
between two vertical lines|...| means, in the de- 
motic, ‘‘man”; but it was in no way understood to rep- 
resent the sounds which were in the word voemt, man, 
in the spoken dialect. This degeneracy gradually arose 
from changes in the phonology of the tongue, while the 
hieroglyphic signs were continued unchanged. This 
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forms an interesting example of retrogression, among peo- 
ple of continuous culture, in perhaps the most useful in- 
vention ever made by mankind. 


How A conflagration may arise from rusting iron is sug- 
gested by the recent discovery that when oxide of iron is 
placed in contact with timber excluded from the atmos- 
phere, and aided by a slightly increased temperature, the 
oxide will part with its oxygen and be converted into very 
finely divided particles of metallic iron having such an affin- 
ity for oxygen that when afterward exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere from any cause oxygen is so rapidly absorbed 
that these particles become suddenly red hot, and, if in 
sufficient quantity, will produce a temperature far beyond 
the ignition point of dry timber. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that wherever iron pipes are employed for the cir- 
culation of any heated medium, whether hot water, hot 
air or steam, and the pipes allowed to become rusty, in 
close contact with timber, it is only necessary to suppose 
that under these circumstances the particles of metallic 
iron become exposed to the action of the atmosphere—and 
this may occur from the mere expansion or contraction of 
the pipes—in order to account for many of the fires at the 
commencement of the season. 


GERMAN engravers are said to have a way of hardening 
their tools which it is well to know. The tool is heated 
white hot and then plunged into common sealing wax, 
withdrawn after an instant, and the operation repeated 
until the instrument is too cold to penetrate the wax. 
This process is said to render the steel almost as hard as a 
diamond, and capable of cutting the hardest metals. 


Tue British Medical Journal, in commenting on the 
death of a boy who dicd from drinking hot tea without 
milk, remarks that the tea had been left in the oven for 
some time, so that it had become a strong decoction of 
tannin. In being drunk without milk the tannin was not 
brought into a relatively harmless albuminous tannate. 
It is on account of this method of making tea that it is so 
injurious to digestion. Neither the Chinese nor the Jap- 
anese, who know how to make tea, use milk with it; but 
with them the hot water is poured on and off the leaves at 
table, and it is drunk as soon as it becomes a pale straw 
color. No people in the world drink so much tea as the 
Japanese, yet in Japan it is never injurious to the di- 
gestion, as by their method of preparation the tannin is 
not extracted from the leaves. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Grorce C. HuriLbut, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Lizvrenant J. E. Prrussury, Assistant of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, has been engaged for some years in re- 
searches on the Gulf Stream, and his Report has just been 
issued as Appendix No. 10 to the Report of the Superin- 
tendent, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, for 
1890. Observations were made from fixed points within 
the current of the Stream and from numerous stations with 
the vessel—the George S. Blake—at anchor in the deep 
sea, the deepest anchorage being 2,180 fathoms. It was 
proved that it was impossible to establish the axis of the 
Stream by the help of the thermometer. As a current, the 
Gulf Stream flows partly driven by the force of the south- 
east trade winds along the northeast coast of South Amer- 
ica, and partly by that of the northeast trade winds through 
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the Windward Islands, and not through the Anegada, 
Mona or Windward Passages. A portion of the water en- 
tering the Caribbean returns to the eastward, usually as a 
subcurrent, and the flow of water across the sea is at first 
a scarcely perceptible current on the surface. It increases 
in velocity as the longitude increases, and the accumulated 
waters in the Western Caribbean escape into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Lieutenant Pillsbury reviews the various theories 
as to the origin of this great ocean river, from the days of 
Columbus—the first observer—and finds that they resolve 
themselves into two: the theory of surface drift, due to 
permanent or semi-permanent winds, and the theory of 
gravity, or the movement caused by the differences of 
density in sea water. His own conclusion is stated in these 
words: ‘‘I place myself with those who advocate the wind 
theory as the chief cause of the Gulf Stream proper, and 
of most ocean currents, but to differences in density we 
may attribute some variations in surface indications of the 
current. The prime mover, however, is generally wind, 
and I think my observations of the currents during the 
past five years will add much weight to the theory.” 


Captain CHARLES Hervey TownsHEnD, of New Haven, 
has communicated to the Coast Survey a chart of the 
North American coast from Cape Cod to the Neversink 
Hills, copied for him from the original, dated about 1720, 
bow in the British Records Office. On this chart Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard appear as six islands; the 
Rose and Crown Shoal, which has now twelve feet of 
water over it, is marked ‘‘ dry”; across the eastern en- 
trance of Long Island Sound are islands—Fisher's, Gull, 
Plum—which with sunken reefs form a continuous chain ; 
and Governor’s Island is joined to Long Island by a nar- 
row sand spit. The most remarkable feature of the chart 
is a passage across Cape Cod, a little south of Nauset, with 
the following marginal note attached: ‘‘ The Place where 
I came through with a Whale Boat being ordered by ye 
Government to look after ye Pirate Ship Whido Bellame 
Commandr cast away ye 26 of April 1717 where I buried 
One Hundred & Two Men Drowned.” ‘This passage is 
shown on the early Dutch and French charts and on the 
one of Adrian Block, in 1614; and it was in a salt marsh 
at this very place that the remains of an ancient ship were 
uncovered by the action of the sea, May 6th, 1863. 


TueEreE is hardly any variation in the mean level of the 
European seas. Observations made at thirty-eight sta- 
tions show that, taking the mean level of the Mediterra- 
nean at Marseilles as the zero point, the variations in either 
direction umount to a very few inches. 


Two wiDE areas of waste land in Western Europe are 
likely to be brought under cultivation. One, the Ca- 
largue, extends from the city of Arles in the shape of a 
delta to the Mediterranean. It contains 275 square miles 
of land well adapted to culture, though for lack of drain- 
age it was for a long time a desert, with an unhealthy 
climate. Much of this area has now been drained, and 
15,000 acres have been planted with vines. Pasturage has 
been provided for 200,000 sheep ; and the territory is virt- 
ually added to the productive soil of France. The other 
waste is that of the Pontine Marshes in Italy, covering about 
125 square miles; but the deadly exhalations arising from 
them practically devastate 350 additional square miles of 
land possessing every element of the highest fertility. The 
drainage of these marshes has been attempted, with never 
more than partial success, again and again since the time 
of Appius Claudius, B.o, 312. Captain yon Donat, a Ger- 
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man officer, has lately proposed a plan for reclaiming the 
whole region. The marshes receive the streams from the 
Alban Mountains on the north and the Volscian Hills on 
the east, besides the water of several constant springs at 
the base of these hills. Captain von Donat’s plan is to 
carry all these waters directly into the sea by means of in- 
tercepting canals, and allow the land, which is at least 40 
inches above the sea, to free itself by natural drainage, 
those portions that lie below the level to be pumped dry. 
The whole work could be done, he maintains, in a single 
winter, at the trifling cost of 1,000,000 lire. 


Mr. A. J. Cryp has lately traveled through Southeastern 
Persia to the frontier of Beloochistan. From Kashan he 
found the country desolate, intersected with ridges of 
sand or rock, and ravines in which robbers lay in wait. 
The settlements were in fertile oases, widely separated. 
About Agda, southeast of Ispahan, though the land was 
cultivated, the people seemed very poor, and many were 
leaving their homes. Yezd, the original seat of the Par- 
sees, counts 6,000 of them in a population of 50,000. They 
are exposed to many annoyances, in spite of the nominal 
freedom proclaimed by the Shah. The richest Parsee dare 
not ride on any animal but an ass. There were several 
fac.ories for calico printing, linen, woolen and silken 
goods. The fortifications were everywhere very dilapi- 
dated, and throughout the journey, which ended at Mash- 
kid, the stretches of uncultivated and abandoned country 
were rarely broken by signs of prosperity. The robbers 
and the mountain tribes made traveling unsafe, and the 
taxgatherer, according to Mr. Ceyp, is little better than 
the robber on the highroad. 


Dr. Ten Kare, who has been for several years in the 
Indian Archipelago, spent a portion of last year in tho 
island of Sumba. There are several independent king- 
doms in Sumba, and the people speak three or four differ- 
ent languages. They are always at war. Their tombs are 
like dolmens, and the ancient ones are of carved stone. 
The island is of calcareous formation, and there is no vol- 
cano. The mountains are in groups, separated by wide 
plateaus, and there are few forests. The climate is varia- 
ble, the thermometer sometimes marking 54° Fahrenheit in 
the morning (sometimes, at Wangapung, 72°), and at 2 
p.m. 88°. Fogs are frequent, and the dews are heavy in 
the mountains. The Sumbanese, in spite of their constant 
wars, are cowards at heart and accomplished thieves. 
From Sumba Dr. Ten Kate went to Rotti, which lies south 
of Timor. Here also are many independant princelings, 
but the people are somewhat civilized, and they are very 
hospitable. They resemble the Timorese, but have 4 
lighter complexion and are less ugly than these. This 
favorable account is confirmed by Mr. Arthur Wichmann, 
who finds the Rotti people inclined to Christianity. Ac- 
cording to him, the island is 51 miles long and not more 
than 16 miles in width. At the northeastern end is the 
peninsula of Landu, mostly of a marshy character. A 
ridge of hills runs through the rest of the island. These 
hills have an average height of 400 feet, though midway 
on the southern coast they rise to 1,200 feet. Occasional 
limestone peaks rise to 1,500 feet. In the highlands there 
are lakes in which crocodiles are found, but fresh water 
is generally scarce in the dry season. In the Landu penin- 
sula there are two mud volcanoes, the larger thrown up i2 
1885. It is a mound of gray clay, 50 feet in height. The 
ridges and the hill slopes are covered with the alang-alang 
grass, which furnishes food for immense numbers of buf- 
faloes and horses. 


THE EXPOSITION BUILDING AT &T. LOUIS.. 


THE. SF, ‘LOUIS EXPOSITION: 


THE ninth annual Exposition at St. Louis will 
be opened in the magnificent Exposition Building 
in that city on Wednesday, September 7th, by 
Gilmore’s Band, 100 pieces strong. <A special 
train will convey the great bandmaster and the 
talented musicians who belong to this world-re- 
nowned band from the metropolis of the East to 
the metropolis of the West, and train after train 
from north, south, east and west will carry crowds 
of holidaymakers to St. Louis, to hear the finest 
band in the world, and to see the only successful 
annual Exposition that any city has held and main- 
tained. Special rates to the city have been an- 
nounced by the various railroads centring at or 
running through it. During the forty days of 
festivities, street illuminations and Exposition 
round-trip tickets can be secured from nearly all 
points at not more than one and one-third rate, 
while during the first week in October—‘“ Fair 
Week ”—one rate for the round trip is announced. 
The opportunity to visit St. Louis at very trifling 
expense is one that should not be overlooked. 

St. Louis is admirably located for a carnival city, 
and this has helped it to establish a precedent 
and break all records in the matter of Expositions. 
It is still west of the actual centre of population 
of the United States—which, however, is travel- 
ing directly toward it at the rate of five or six 
miles a year—but it is so located that a greater 
number of persons reside within 500 miles of it 


than can be found within a similar radius from any 
other city. This was ascertained during the con- 
test as to the location of the World’s Fair, and 
the results of the Census of 1890 confirm the city’s 
supremacy as the practical, as compared with the 
geographical, centre of population. * 

A 500-mile circle drawn around St. Louis takes 
in the whole, or a portion, of the following States, 
whose population as given in the Census of 1880 
and 1890, are also stated : 


State, 1880, 1890. 
Tin OB: 5 32.5. 5dca ave 3,077,871 3,826,351 
OQhidseasiscmanaacaes 3,198,062 3,672,316 
Missourisis.3.6.554% 2,168,380 2,679,184 
Indiana. .cccnsscs.es 1,978,301 2,192,404 
TOSAG Ss.kisecs5ds devas 1,591,749 2,235,523 
Michigan........... 1,636,937 2,093,889 
MOWEs cuv-ccais-ories eacsne 1,624,615 1,911,896 
Kentucky.......... 1,648,690 1,858,635 
GOOIPID s.6-0, ceinacedies 1,542,180 1,837,353 
Tennessee.......... 1,542,359 1,767,518 
Wisconsin.......... 1,315,497 1,686,880 
Virginiass since.aesc2 1,512,565 1,655,980 
North Carolina...... 1,399,750 1,617,947 
Alabama............ 1,262,505 1,513,017 
KONSABs i 0003:355.00%% 996,096 1,427,096 
Minnesota.......... 780,773 1,301,826 
Mississippi.......... 1,131,597 1,289,600 
South Carolina...... 995,577 1,151,149 
ALkGngas s $5 :saiaeicies 802,525 1,128,179 
Louisiana........... 939,946 1,118,587 
BO): :) ¢ 452,402 1,058,910 
West Virginia....... 618,457 762,794 
South Dakota....... 9 «....-. 328,808 
Oklshomsicia) sacs stesdss 61,8384 

32,216,834 40,177,576 
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The fact that twenty-three States and one Ter- 
ritory, with an aggregate population of over 
40,000,000, are within a day’s journey of St. Louis 
makes it the most convenient city in the Union 
for convention and carnival purposes, and also 
gives to its manufacturers and merchants advan- 
tages it would be impossible to overrate. The 
city draws its trade and sends its products into 
all these States, and is the commercial metropolis 
of a majority of them, which fact aids it im- 
mensely in maintaining its great annual Exposi- 
tion, and is in reality one of the reasons why St. 
Louis has succeeded where all other cities have 
signally failed. 

That St. Louis is to all intents and purposes 
the centre of population of the United States is 
recognized freely by the railroad companies, and, 
according to ‘ Poor’s Railroad Manual,” there are 
more miles of railroad within 500 miles of St. 
Louis than can be found in a circle of similar size 
drawn around any other city in the world. Within 
the distance named there are actually 80,000 miles 
of railroad, and in addition to this nearly every 
great trunk line in the country is directly con- 
nected with St. Louis. In a recent issue of 
FRANK LESLIE’s PopuLAR MoNTULY the claims 
of St. Louis to the proud title of being the best 
railroad centre in the United States were dis- 
cussed and shown to be founded on fact ; and all 
the great roads mentioned in that article haul 
thousands of visitors to the city during the forty 
days on which the Exposition is open every fall. 

In addition to the roads named in the article 
referred to, there are a number of others of na- 
tional importance which are wholly or in great 
part St. Louis roads, and which bring in passen- 
gers day after day during the carnival period. 
The Chicago and Alton runs excursion trains 
at reduced rates over its magnificent roadbed 
' from Chicago, Kansas City, and a number of the 
best towns of Missouri and Illinois, as well as 
from other well-known railroad centres; the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain roads afford the 
best possible facilities for excursionists from all 
points west, southwest and south; the Ohio and 
Mississippi and the Vandalia bring in thousands 
of sightseers from the Eastern States, and the 
Mobile and Ohio, the Jacksonville and South- 
eastern, the Clover Leaf and the Cairo Short 
Line all lend their aid in the work of carrying 
the hundreds of thousands of tourists and pleasure 
seekers who look forward to their annual trip to St. 
Louis as the most delightful event of the year. 

St. Lonis is known as the metropolis of the 
West and Southwest, and from these sections, as 
also from all parts of the South, it attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors every fall; but year 
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after year the number of Eastern people who visit 
the great Western city increases, and thousands 
cross the Eads and Merchants’ Bridges over the 
Mississippi every day during September and the 
first two weeks of October. ‘These come to sec 
the great annual festivities'and to see the Expo- 
sition, which, it cannot be said too often, is the 
only successful annual Exposition on record. Asal- 
ready stated, the doors of the Exposition Building 
will be thrown open on the evening of Wednesday, 
September 7th, on which evening Gilmore’s Band 
will give two concerts, following with four con- 
certs daily thereafter, and it is safe to predict 
that ‘‘ standing room only ” will be in order in the 
grand Music Hall long before the great and popular 
bandmaster bows in response to the ovation which 
greets his first appearance every September. 

When the people of St. Louis determined to 
build an Exposition Building they did not con- 
tent themselves with a modest structure, but pro- 
ceeded to erect at once what architects and build- 
ers from all parts of the country concede to be a 
monument to Western energy and enterprise. The 
illustration at the head of this article shows the 
southern front with the main entrances, and a por- 
tion of the east front, but it is difficult to convey 
by means of a picture an idea of the massiveness 
of the building, which covers two large city blocks 
and has frontages of 506 and 322 feet. The loca- 
tion is exceptionally convenient, the Union Depot 
being within five squares, while a cable railroad 
runs along the main or Olive Street front, electric 
roads pass along both western and eastern fronts, 
and five other electric roads are distant from one 
to five blocks. 

In the centre of the building is the grand 
Music Ifall, with a seating capacity of 4,000 and 
ample accommodation for an additional 2,000. 
The stage is larger than any stage in New York, 
and it is not an uncommon occurrence for two or 
three committees to meet on it at onetime. This 
has happened frequently during the holding of 
conventions, but during the Exposition period 
Gilmore and his band occupy it, and a more suit- 
able or convenient stage for a faultless band of 
100 skilled musicians could scarcely be imagined. 

The finishing touches have been put to the 
magnificent displays of manufacturing and ar- 
tistic triumphs, the splendid art exhibit is com- 
plete, and everything is ready for a grander tri- 
umph than ever. The attractions at St. Louis 
are far greater and more numerous this year than 
in any year that has gone before, and there is 
every indication that the attendance will far ex- 
ceed anything yet recorded during the uniquely 
and uniformly successful career of the great Ex- 
position. 
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THE STORY OF COLUMBUS. 


By C. FALKENHORST.* 


THE name of Christopher Columbus is insep- 
arably connected with the discovery of America, 
and as this discovery is rightly reckoned the most 
important of its kind ever made, the fame of Co- 
lumbus far outshines that of any other discoverer 
or navigator. 

Columbus is one of the few world heroes whose 
names are held in grateful remembrance in all 
countries and by all races, and around the figure 
of the bold Genoese there has been woven a tissue 
of legend and fable, in which he appears as a 
martyr as well as an explorer. 

But the careful researches of the last few dec- 
ades have exposed the falsity of many of these 
legends, and in the light of these researches Co- 
lumbus appears as a very different person from 
the ideal character of the schoolbooks ; a man 
by no means free from human errors and weak- 
nesses, although great in the inflexible determi- 
nation with which he carried out his plans. Any- 
one who will take the trouble to learn the true 
history of Columbus and his times will be con- 
vinced that the hero was himself responsible for 
many of his sufferings, and that his contempora- 
ries were less unjust than is commonly supposed. 

In order to form a correct estimate of Columbus, 
we must first become acquainted with the scenes 
in which he moved and the spirit of the time that 
gave him birth. 

As early as the middle of the fifteenth century 
the basin of the Mediterranean had become too 
small for the peoples which occupied it, and vis- 
ions of what might lie beyond the ocean dazzled 
the eyes of princes and traders alike. 

The Mohammedans brought all kinds of costly 
stuffs from the East ; rumors of the wealth of the 
distant Indies became rife among the people, and 
there was a constantly increasing desire to form 
a closer commercial connection with those mar- 
velous regions. And by the name “ Indies ” was 
probably understood all the territory bordering on 
the Indian Ocean from Zanzibar to China. These 
lands had long been known from the excellent 
descriptions of Marco Polo and other travelers, 
so that Europeans had a general idea of ‘‘ The In- 
dies ” as far as the coasts of Cathay (China) and 
Zipangu, the ‘Isle of Gold,” now called Japan. 

But there was also a tradition of the existence 
of a Christian land, ruled by Prester John, in the 
far East, and so, while the traders were allured by 
the hope of gain, the Christian princes of South- 


ern Europe, still filled with dread and hatred of 
the Moors and Saracens, longed to form an alli- 
ance with this unknown Christian potentate of 
Asia, in order to attack the detested infidels from 
both sides. . 

It was owing to the farsightedness of Prince 
Henry, surnamed ‘‘ The Sailor,” that Portugal 
took the lead in explorations. Portuguese navi- 
gators made numerous attempts to find a way to 
the Indies by circumnavigating Africa. In spite 
of failures they persevered until Bartholomew 
Diaz had discovered the Cape of Good Hope, and 
finally, on May 20th, 1498, Vasco da Gama brought 
his fleet to anchor in the harbor of Calicut. 

The Portuguese explorations and discoveries 
were the outcome of wise and well-considered 
plans, but they progressed slowly, as it took 
many years sufficiently to develop the courage of 
the explorers. 

Meanwhile the interest of traders and men of 
science in the problem kept increasing, and as 
the route around Africa seemed so beset with 
difficulties another route was sought, and found, 
by geographers. 

No learned man in the fifteenth century doubted 
the spherical form of the earth, although there was 
some difference of opinion concerning the size of 
the sphere. 

About two hundred years before the commence- 
ment of our era Eratosthenes of Alexandria made 
the first measurement of the length of a degree, : 
between Alexandria and Syene on the Nile, the: 
present Assuan. 

From this measurement Eratosthenes computed | 
the circumference of the earth to be 252,000: 
stadia—a distance which, when reduced to mod- 
ern measures, is found to be within about 300 
miles of the truth. This result must be regarded. 
as a most brilliant achievement of ancient science, 
but the further observations and conclusions of 
Eratosthenes are still more remarkable. 

He reckoned the difference in longitude be-' 
tween the western coast of Spain and the eastern’ 
coast of Asia at 120 degrees. Hence it followed: 
that the known world extended, east and west, 
over only one-third of the circumference of the 
globe—the approximate correctness of which con- 
clusion will be made evident by a glance at a ter- 
restrial globe. 

Eratosthenes boldly announced the possibility 
of the circumnavigation of the globe, and stated 
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that it might be possible to sail from Spain to 
India, on the latitude of Rhodes. 

He adds, however, that one or more habitable 
continents might exist between. And so, 2,000 
years ago, not only was a masterly theoretical 
solution of the ocean passage to India given, but 
the possible pienorery of a new continent was sug- 
gested !_ 

But the views of Bratosthanes were unknown, 
or at least disregarded, in subsequent ages. Later 
geographers so diminished the size of the earth 
and increased the extension of Europe and Asia 
that only a relatively narrow ocean intervened 
between Spain and Japan. 

‘In the year of the discovery of America the 
first terrestrial globe was made by the ‘‘ the 
great cosmographer ” Martin Behaim of Nurem- 
berg. 

This globe fairly represents the views of the ge- 
ographers of the time and of Columbus himself. 
In the drawing of a section of this globe, shown 
on page 390, we find no room for a new conti- 
nent. The Canary and Cape Verde Islands and 
the Azores had long been known and colonized. 
The next land positively known to exist was Zi- 
pangu, or Japan, between which and the Azores 
lay the doubtful Antilia and the Isle of St. Bran- 
dan. 

The Azores on this map are almost midway be- 
tween Spain and Zipangu, so that a journey from 
the Azores to Zipangu appeared to be no formida- 
ble undertaking. This error must have greatly 
strengthened the courage of the explorers. 

While the Portuguese were slowly extending 
their explorations along the African coast a 
clever Italian advised them to try the westward 
passage across the Atlantic. 

This Italian, however, was not the famous 
Genoese, but a Florentine physician, Paolo Tos- 
canelli. 

Toscanellj was familiar with Marco Polo’s writ- 
ings, and well acquainted with Nicolo da Conti, 
who had recently visited India and the Sunda 
Islands. Toscanelli, who shared the opinion of 
his contemporaries about the eastward extension 
of Asia, made a map and drew up a plan for the 
westward passage to India, which he sent to the 
Canon Martinez in Lisbon, asking the latter to 
submit them to the King. 

This was done probably in the year 1474, but 
the Portuguese adhered to their original plan of 
circumnavigating Africa, and refused to consider 
‘Toscanelli’s suggestions. 

A few years later Columbus appeared upon the 
scene, 

The romantic embellishments of the life history 
of the great discoverer begin with his youthful 
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days. His admiring chroniclers tell of studies at 
the university, conflicts with pirates and long 
voyages in polar seas, but careful investigation 
has shown that these studies and adventures are 
pure fables, and that the early life of Columbus 
was quite simple and commonplace. 

He was born in the latter half of the year 1446, 
or the spring of 1447, and in all probability in a 
suburb of Genoa, near the Porta San Andrea, 

His father, Domenico Colombo, was a wool 
weaver, and also, to some extent, a foreign trader. 
Young Christopher entered his father’s business, 
and was early sent on voyages, usually to pur- 
chase wine for import. He is known to have vis- 
ited Chios with this object in 1474. 

But Domenico’s commercial ventures were so 
unsuccessful that he was gradually brought to 
ruin, and was forced in 1477 to sell the last of 
his property. 

After this catastrophe Christopher, then thirty 
years old, left his native land to seek his fortune. 
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Following the drift of his time, he went to Lis-. 


bon, which was then the objective point of all 
young and adventurous spirits. ‘There he met and 
married a lady of noble birth, Felipa Palestrello, 
whose deceased father, although an Italian, had 
been governor of the little island of Porto Santo, 
near Madeira. 

This marriage brought Columbus into close 
_ connection with Portuguese colonists and navi- 
gators, with whom he made voyages to Guinea 
and to England, and became familiar with ocean 
navigation. From these men he first heard ru- 
mors of Atlantic islands and lands beyond the 
sea; and of Indian plants and trees tossed by the 
wayes on the shores of the Azores. 
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strip, to be traversed, with favoring winds, in a 
few days ; also, that Paradise was situated on a 
mountain in the far East, and many other things, 
which he afterward fancied he had confirmed in 
his later voyages. In Lisbon, too, he heard of the 
plan and map which Toscanelli had sent to King 
Alfonso V. of Portugal. 

Columbus, in whose veins the fervor of explora- 
tion was already reging, at once wrote to Tosca- 
nelli, asking for a copy of the map. 

Strangely enough, in this letter to the Floren- 
tine physician Columbus represented himself as a 
Portuguese. 

He received the desired map and a draft of 
Toscanelli’s old letter to Canon Martinez, in 
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In Lisbon, the home of the greatest geographers 
and the laboratory of exploration, he learned the 
value and importance of the Indies, and the great 
fame and fortune that awaited the successful ex- 
plorer. 

His ambition thus roused, he began to study 
geography, or “‘cosmography,” as it was then 
called. 

Ife was especially attracted and_ influenced 
by Pierre d’Ailly’s ‘‘Imago Mundi,” a worthless 
book, written in 1410, but regarded by Columbus 
until the day of his death as a high and trust- 
worthy authority. 

From this book he derived the conviction that 
the ocean between Spain and India was a narrow 


which the plan of the westward voyage was mi- 
nutely set forth. 

Toscanelli’s map has been lost, but from his 
letter to Columbus, which is still extant, it is ev- 
ident that the coasts of Asia and Europe were laid 
down on the map substantially as they appeared 
on Martin Behaim’s globe. 

From this time Columbus, firmly convinced of 
the feasibility of the westward journey to India, 
bert all his energies to its undertaking and ac- 
complishment. 

Ilis first requisite was a royal patron and pro- 
tector. Alfonso of Portugal was already ac- 
quainted with Toscanelli’s plan, and had refused 
to follow it; but in 1481 Alfonso died, and was 
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SECTION OF MARTIN BEHAIM’S GLOBE. 


succeeded by John II., who was more adventur- 
ous than his predecessor. 

In 1483 Columbus laid his plan before the 
court. The future discoverer stood before the 
King’s councilors, who were far more learned in 
nautical matters than he, and unfolded a plan 
with which they had long been familiar. Nat- 
urally he at first made no impression, and was re- 
garded as a vain boaster. But when he stated 
the rewards which he expected if his voyage should 
be successful he did produce a profound impres- 
sion, though hardly the one he desired to make. 

He demanded elevation to noble rank, the title 
‘‘ Admiral of the High Seas,” the dignity and au- 
thority of Viceroy over the lands he might dis- 

‘cover, and other honors and emoluments. 

Portugal had never made such concessfons as 
these to the greatest of her explorers. The King 
declined to entertain the modest propositions of 
Columbus, and the Portuguese went on plodding 
their way down the African coast. 

Then Columbus left Portugal to try his luck in 
Spain. Here his task was less formidable in one 
respect, for there were no such distinguished 
geographers as those of Lisbon at the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

On the other hand, the spirit of commercial en- 
terprise was not yet stirring in Spain, wherefore 
Columbus was forced to seek another pretext for 
fitting out an expedition. This pretext was not 
far to seek. 

The war with the Moors was still raging, and 
religious questions were uppermost in the minds 
of the Spaniards, and so Columbus put forward, 
as the main objects of his expedition, the conver- 
sion of the heathen of distunt lands and the ac- 
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quisition of treasure for the restoration of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The Spanish court received his proposals by no 
means coldly, but declared that no exploring ex- 
pedition could be fitted out until the war with 
the Moors had been terminated. Columbus was 
dismissed with a small present and the hope of 
future assistance. 

Now commenced a trying time of waiting and 
uncertainty, and as the siege of Granada lasted 
longer than had been expected, he resolved to 
abandon Spain and try his fortune in France. . 

On a barren hill near the little port of Palos 
stands the Franciscan cloister La Rabida. Be- 
fore the cloister now stands a small cross which 
marks the spot where Columbus and his little son 
Diego, weary and footsore, broke down utterly 
and begged the good monks for a piece of bread 
and a cup of water. 

This was in the year 1491. : 

One of the rooms in the cloister is now hung 
with pictures representing scenes from the voy- 
ages of Columbus; the windows overlook the 
sea, and here, in the sight of the ocean which he 
longed to cross, Columbus told of his bold plans 
and shattered hopes. 

The Franciscans decided that it would be well 
to retain this man in the Spanish service. One 
of them, Padre Juan Perez de Marchena, was con- 
fessor to Queen Isabella, and was therefore able 
to further Columbus’s interest with her. 

This was the turning point in the discoverer’s 
fortunes. 

Granada fell in January, 1492. Shortly after- 
ward an agreement was reached between Colum- 
bus and the court. Three vessels were made 
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ready, and on August 3d the little fleet sailed 
from the port of Palos. 

At the present time, when such vast sums are 
raised for exploring expeditions, it is. interesting 
to learn that this most notable of all voyages cost 
the court the sum of 1,140,000 maravedis, which, 
according to modern computation, amounted toa 
little less than $7,300. 

The objects of this first voyage are clearly set 
forth in the introduction to Columbus’s report to 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He says: 


‘After Your Highnesses, in this present year 1492, had 
made an end of the war against the Moors, which had been 
raging through Europe, and had concluded peace in the 
great city of Granada, on the second day of January of 
this same year, by the prowess of your arms, I saw the royal 
banners of Your High- 
nesses floating from the 
towers of the Alhambra, 
‘and saw the Moorish King 
come forth from the gate 
of his city and kiss the 
hands of Your High- 
nesses, 

“In the same month 
Your Royal Highnesses, 
in the exercise of your 
privilege as Catholic 
Christians and lovers and 
promoters of the holy 
Christian faith, and ene- 
mies of Mohammedanism 
and all idolatry and witch- 
craft, resolved to send 
me, Christopher Colum- 
bus, to the lands of the 
Indies, and to intrust me 
with a commission to the 
prince called the Great 
Khan, which in our speech 
signifies ‘ King of Kings.’ 

“This prince, and his 
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voyage to the west, which, so far as is known, no one has 
hitherto attempted.” 

This commission, Toscanelli’s map and the 
views set forth in D’Ailly’s ‘‘ Imago Mundi,” were 
Columbus’s only guides, and it is only by- keeping 
this. fact and Behaim’s globe before our eyes that 
we can fully understand the explorer’s actions. 
He rather sought to make discoveries in accord- 
ance with the old maps than to change the latter 
by his discoveries. ; 

Relying on his chart, he sailed directly west 
from the Canaries, expecting to pass the island of 
Antilia and reach Zipangu. Afterward he was 
quite sure that he had reached India, regarded 
Hayti as Zipangu, or Japan, and his sailors brought 
back to Cuba the tradition that they had trodden 


predecessors, had sent to 
Rome begging for teach- 
ers of our most holy faith, 
which prayer the Holy 


Father had never grant- 
ed, whereby many peop!e 
have perished in sin ani 


idolatry. 


“Your Highnesses de- 
termined to send me, 
Christopher Columbus, to 
the said lands of the In- 


dies, and to obtain in- 
formation of the said 
princes, peoples and 
countries, in order to 
learn how to proceed in 
the introduction there of 
our most holy faith. You 
commanded me not. to 
travel in the usual manner 


to the East by land, but 
to seek India by a sea 
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THE DEATH OF COLUMBUS.— FROM THE PAINTING BY F. ORTEGA. 


the mainland of Asia. On the 12th of October 
he reached the island of Guanahani, one of the 
Bahamas. The little cannon boomed, and the 
explorers sang Te Deum Laudamus amid tears 
of joy. 

With banners flying, the Spaniards landed on 
the little island, fell on their knees and kissed 
the ground, and Columbus, naming the island 
“‘San Salvador,” took possession of it in the 
names of their majesties of Castile and Leon. 

Soon the natives approached. ‘“ Wretched folk 
they seemed,” writes Columbus. ‘‘ They went 
naked as when their mothers bore them.” 

But these naked islanders, whose spears were 
tipped with sharks’ teeth in place of steel, wore 
nose rings of gold, which they willingly exchanged 
for little bells and glass beads and gayly colored 
caps. 

Questioned concerning the source of the gold, 
they pointed to the south, and Columbus sailed 
southward within two days. 

He touched at three smaller islets, which he 
named ‘‘Santa Maria de la Concepcion,” “ Fer- 
nandina” and “ Isabella.” Pretty little islands 


they were, but no signs of the wealth of the 
Indies were to be seen on them, so Columbus 
sailed on. 

The autumn rains had ceased, and tropical nat- 
ure was at its best and freshest when the fleet 
came to anchor in a bay of Cuba. 

The learned Jew Luis de Torres, who could 
speak Hebrew, Chaldean and Arabic, and the 
Spaniard Rodrigo de Perez, undertook an expe. 
dition into the interior in search of the Great 
Khan. 

They discovered villages and the art of smoking 
tobacco, but they failed to find the Great Khan. 

But as they brought back rumors of a neigh- 
boring island, Babeque, reputed rich in gold, Co- ~ 
lumbus sailed in search of it, and discovered Hayti, 
or Hispaniola, where he eventually found gold in 
the bed of a stream. 

He landed in Hayti on Christmas Day, and 
founded his first colony, ‘‘ Navidad.” <A ‘* fort” 
was constructed and left in charge of three officers 
and some forty men, no one of whom was destined 
to see Spain again, for they were all destroyed by 
the natives before Columbus returned. 
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But this first voyage of Columbus and the im- 
pression made by the New World upon the Span- 
iards form a familiar story. 

True, they had not found the populous cities 
of India, but was not the climate tropical, and 
therefore Indian—and had they not found gold ? 
There could be no doubt that the easternmost part 
of India had been reached, and in this belief Go- 
lumbus sailed for home. 

Now the explorer celebrated his greatest tri- 
umph. 

Everywhere greeted by enthusiastic crowds, he 
proceeded through Spain to Barcelona, where 
Ferdinand and Isabella, surrounded by the nobles 
of the realm, received him with the highest to- 
kens of honor. 

Columbus presented plants of the New World, 
forty or more gorgeously colored parrots and six 
“Indians.” Ile also exhibited specimens of gold, 
and described in glowing terms the beauty of In- 
dia and the ease with which its good-natured in- 
habitants might be converted to Christianity. 

This was the most glorious day of Columbus’s 
life. 

In the same year (1493) he started on his sec- 
ond yoyage, with a fleet of fourteen carayels and 
three transports, bearing 1,200 armed men. 

The admiral—as Columbus was now entitled— 
had a double task to accomplish, viz., to found a 
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colony in Hayti, or Hispaniola, the supposed Zi- 
pangn, and to proceed thence to Cathay and In- 
dia, returning to Spain by sailing around Africa, 
and thus circumnavigating the globe. 

But it was soon apparent that the accomplish- 
ment of these combined tasks was too difficult for 
his powers. 

The colonists whom he established in Hispaniola 
were bold and unscrupulous men, and they were 
uccompanied not only by missionaries, but also by 
bloodhounds, animals which later played so horri- 
ble a part in the drama of the New World. 

These adventurers were soon engaged in bloody 
strife with the natives, and as gold was not forth- 
coming in any great quantities, while the admiral 
and viceroy, Columbus, demanded a goodly share 
of the spoil, they soon became rebellious. 

While Columbus was exploring the Antilles 
several vessels passed back and forth between His- 
paniola and Spain. The admiral, knowing this, 
and fearing that the malcontents might slander 
him at court, sacrificed the laurels of the ex- 
plorer in order to retain the prerogatives of the 
viceroy. He abandoned his design of sailing 
around the world, and returned to Spain by the 
shorter way across the Atlantic. 

He found his standing at court impaired. The 
Antilles had yielded but little gold, and nothing 
else except a few hundred slaves for the Andalu- 
sian slave markets. 

The cost of the expedition had exceeded its re- 
turns, and the admiral’s opponents had gained a 
powerful argument. 

But Columbus succeeded in calming the fears 
of the government, and was allowed to undertake 
another voyage. 

Unfortunately, he conceived the idea of increas- 
ing his colony by the transportation of convicts, 
and it was an evil company that accompanied him 
on this third voyage. : 

Leaving the new colonists in Hispaniola, he 
sailed to the southwest in the hope of finding a 
richer country. 

On the 31st of July, 1498, he discovered the 
island of Trinidad and the mainland of South 
America, but he attached no importance to the 
discovery, although he fancied that he had nearly 
reached the earthly Paradise. 

Anxiety for the maintenance of his prerogative 
as viceroy allowed him no peace, and he sailed 
back to Iispaniola. 

Ilere affairs were in active fermentation. 

The Spaniards were restive under the rule of 
Columbus’s brothers, Bartholomew and Diego, 
the more so as life in the colony was anything but 
pleasant. 

The colonists, who had expected to become rich, 
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speedily found themselves forced to endure many 
privations, and to give up a fourth part of their 
small earnings of gold to Columbus, who was in- 
flexibly strict in the exaction of his toll. 

The Spaniards who were still in Hispaniola 
longed to return to their homes. And at this 
very time those who had returned in disgust were 
pointing to Columbus’s sons, who were pages at 
court, and crying: ‘‘ Look at the gaudy dolls, 
the sons of the great admiral who discovered the 
land of falsehood and affliction, the grave of so 
many hidalgos of Castile !” 

Finally, when the fleet returned bearing another 
load of red slaves instead of the promised gold 
and the spices of India, even the Queen lost pa- 
tience and cried: “ By what authority does the 
admiral presume to sell my subjects into slavery ?” 
And she commanded that the Indians should be 
liberated and sent to their homes by the next 
ships. 

Columbus himself had sent unpleasant tidings, 
for he wrote that he had been forced to subdue 
an insurrection by the sword, and begged that a 
regularly appointed judge should be sent to the 
colony. 

The crown selected the impulsive Francesco de 
Bobadilla as judge, and gave him full authority 
to remove all persons whose presence he might 
deem injurious to the welfare of the colony. 

Almost the first things that Bobadilla saw, when 
he entered the harbor of San Domingo on August 
23d, 1500, were the bodies of seven Spaniards 
bleaching on the gallows. 

Columbus was not present to defend himself, 
and it is not surprising that the sight of the 
corpses and the accusations of the malcontents 
convinced Bobadilla that the admiral was both 
grasping and cruel. 

The judge therefore decided that the first per- 
son removed from the colony should be Columbus 
himself ; but he certainly exceeded his instrue- 
tions when he sent back the discoverer in chains. 

Columbus felt this, and when his attendants on 
the voyage offered to remove the chains he re- 
fused the offer, saying that Spain should see the 
insult that had been put upon him, ostensibly by 
royal command, as a reward for his great services. 

That he appeared at court in chains is a legend 
of later invention. 

On the contrary, he was received with honor, 
and an attempt was made to console him in his 
grief and disappointment. 

But the court—with perfect justice—refused to 
place further confidence in his ability as a leader 
of colonies. 

There is a legend, the truth of which is not cer- 
tain, that Columbus caused these chains to be 
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hung up conspicuously in his house, and ordered 
them to be placed in his coffin. 

Columbus in chains is certainly a sad picture 
in the world’s history, but it should be remem- 
bered that he owed the chains to his excessive 
love of wealth and power when viceroy. 

Other events bore more heavily upon him than 
even this shameful token of ingratitude. His col- 
ony continued to be unsuccessful, and had to be 
supported by the mother country. 

Meanwhile Vasco da Gama had succeeded in 
reaching the real India, and his fleet had returned 
to Lisbon laden with valuable spices. 

The islands of Columbus seemed valucless, and 
the traders flocked to Lisbon to avail themselves 
of the new Portuguese route to the veritable 
Indies. _ 

And yet it was so manifest that these Portu- 
guese Indies could not be far distant from His- 
paniola, or Zipangu ! 

Columbus collected all his energies for a fourth 
and last voyage, his object being to find a pas- 
sage among the islands to the ‘‘ Sea beyond the 
Ganges.” But his sinking star was destined to 
rise no more. 

He reached the coast of Central America, but 
found neither the desired passage nor the spices 
and populous regions of India. 

Disappointed and discouraged, he returned to 
Spain a physical and mental wreck. 

He made a last appeal for the restoration of the 


privileges which had been assured to him; but” 


the sun of royal favor shone no longer. 

Other and less greedy explorers were plowing 
the seas. 

Columbus had ceased to be necessary—he was 
ignored and almost forgotten. Ile died on the 
21st of May, 1506, in Valladolid, surrounded by 
his true friends, the Franciscans. 

His body was first buried in the Franciscan 
monastery in Valladolid, but afterward removed 
to Seville, where the following inscription was 
placed upon the coffin : 

‘* A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon.” 


(Columbus gave a new world to Castile and Leon.) 


But at the time of his death his name had 
fallen almost into oblivion. No mention of the 
sad event is found in contemporary records of 
Valladolid, and in geographical books issued two 
years later Columbus is spoken of as still living 
at the Spanish court. 

«Death saved Columbus,” says Peschei, ‘‘ the 
infliction of a blow which he probably would have 
felt more than Bobadilla’s fetters. He was al- 
lowed to carry to the grave the glorious illusion 
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that Cuba was a province of the Chinese Empire, 
that Hispaniola was the Island Zipangu, and that 
only a narrow strip of land, instead of a hemi- 
sphere covered by water, intervened between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

“The discoverer of America died without sus- 
pecting that he had found a new continent. He 
regarded the distance between Spain and Jamaica 
as a third part of the circumference of the globe, 
and announced : ‘The earth is by no means as 
large as is popularly supposed.’ 

«The extension of the world by a new conti- 
nent had no place in his conceptions, and the 
greatness of his achievement would have been less- 
ened in his eyes if he had been permitted to dis- 
cover a second vast ocean beyond that which he 
had traversed, for he would have seen that he had 
but half accomplished his object, the connection 
of Europe with the East.” 

The successors of Columbus were forced to re- 
nounce his error as proofs accumulated that a 
new continent had been discovered, instead of the 
eastern coast of Asia. 

But in comparison with the real India this new 
continent seemed very insignificent in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, for the part of the 
mainland first visited and named ‘ America” was 
the coast of Brazil, covered with dense forests in- 
habited by savage tribes. 

Even Waldseemiiller, who namel the new land 
after the Florentine explorer Amerigo Vespucci, 
had no adequate idea of America’s vast extent. 

The value of the discoveries of Columbus was 
not clearly seen until the stream of gold began to 
pour into Spain after the conquests of Cortez and 
Pizarro. 

Then the long-forgotten discoverer was remem- 
bered and honored, and the history of his life was 
written, with fanciful additions. 

At some time between 1540 and 1559, in accord- 
ance with the known desire of Columbus, his mor- 
tal remains were transferred to the cathedral of 
San Domingo. 

Spain was proud of her Genoese explorer, and 
after Ilayti was ceded to France, in 1795, the 
leaden coffin containing the bones of Columbus 
was removed to Havana, and interred with great 
pomp in the cathedral on the 19th day of Janu- 
ary, 1796. 

A number of portraits of Columbus are in ex- 
istence, each alleged to be genuine, but no satis- 
factory proof has yet been given of the genuine- 
ness of any one. 

But we can form some idea of the explorer’s ap- 
pearance by collating the descriptions given by 
contemporary writers. é 

Ue appears to have been of tall and powerful 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF SAN DOMINGO, SHOWING THE 
OLD CASTLE IN WHICH COLUMBUS WAS IMPRISONED. 


figure, and to have approached a Northern more 
closely than the Italian type, for his face was 
elongated, ruddy and freckled, and his eyes light 
blue. Mis hair, too, was red, or red brown, but be- 
came gray early in life, so that he was commonly 
supposed to be older than he really was. 

Monuments in honor of Columbus have been 
erected in Mexico, Cuba, Barcelona, Genoa and 
elsewhere. 

The beautiful monument in Genoa, shown on 
page 397, presents the marble figure of Columbus, 
the left hand resting on an anchor, the right 
pointing to the figure of America, kneeling at his 
feet. These figures crown a cylindrical column, 
adorned with carvings representing prows of ves- 
sels, and surrounded by four seated figures—Re- 


INSCRIBED LEADEN CASKET WHICH CONTAINED THE 
REMAINS OF COLUMBUS. 
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ligion, Science, Power and Wisdom. Below are 
scenes from the life of Columbus, carved in re- 
lief, and the inscription : 


‘€A Cristoforo Colombo la Patria.” 


This fine work, by the sculptor Lanzio, stands 
on the Piazza Acqua Verde. It was erected in 
1862. 


NEW COLUMBUS DOCUMENTS. 


THE discovery by the Superintendent of the 
Military Archives at Madrid of documents prob- 
ably setting at rest the doubts that formerly ex- 
isted as to the birthplace of Columbus must have 
awakened new interest in the history of the most 
renowned discoverer of the past. It is to be 
noted, however, that the documents only affirm 
tradition, for Genoa has always been the admiral’s 
accredited birthplace. But if the discovery should 
lead to nothing but a more careful investigation 
of the records of his later history, it will have 
been of use. 

The character of Columbus has been greatly 
misunderstood, and his six hundred biographers 
have in turn invested him with the glory of the 
religious hero and the contumely of the ill-tem- 
pered and crack-brained adventurer. An impar- 
tial critic must admit, indeed, that he was some- 
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THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT, GENOA. 


thing of both, though more of the hero than the 
adventurer, and that his biographers have erred 
considerably in what Mr. R. L. Stevenson would 
call their ‘‘ point of view.” 

Educated, as it is supposed, in the local schools 
of Genoa, and for a short period at the University 
of Pavia, the youthful Columbus must have come 
in close contact with the scholars of the day. 
Naturally of a religious temperament, the piety 
of the learned would carly impress him, and to 
this may possibly be attributed the feeling that 


he had been divinely selected, which remained 
with him until his death. 

There is little doubt that he began his career 
as a sailor, at the age of fourteen, with the sole 
object of plunder. The Indies wero the constant 
attraction for the natives of Venice and Genoa; 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic were filled 
with treasure ships. In these circumstances it is 
not to be wondered that the sea possessed a pow- 
erful fascination for the youth of those towns. 
This opulence was the constant envy of Spain 
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and Portugal, and Columbus was soon attracted 
to the latter country by the desire of Prince 
Henry to discover a southern route to the Indies. 
It was while in Portugal that he began to beiieve 
that his mission on earth was to be the discoverer 
of anew route to the land of gold—‘‘ the white 
man’s god.” For ten years he resided in Lisbon, 
from time to time making short voyages, but for 
the most part engaged in drawing maps to procure 
himself a living. Here he married, here his son 
Diego was born, and here his wife, who died at 
an early age, was buried. ; 

Toscanelli at this time advanced the theory 
that the earth was round, and Columbus at once 
entered into correspondence with him on the sub- 
ject, and was greatly impressed with the views of 
the Florentine scientist, both as to the sphericity 
of the world and the wonders of the Asiatic re- 
gion. Heresy hunting was then a favorite pas- 
time, and Columbus in accepting these theories 
ran no small risk of losing his life. Portugal and 
France in turn rejected his offer to add to their 
dependences by his discoveries ; and, though his 
brother found many in England willing to give 
him the necessary ships to start on his adventures, 
Spain, after much importuning-on the part of the 
explorer, forestalled our own country. 

Then followed his four eventful voyages with 
all their varying fortunes, and his death, when 
over seventy years of age, in a wretched condition 
of poverty. The ready consideration of theories, 
not only dangerous, but so astounding in their 
character as to throw discredit on those who ad- 
vanced them, shows him to have been a man of 
intellectual courage. Humility was another trait 
of his character, and in all his life it cannot be 
said that he acted in any but an honest and 
straightforward manner toward his fellow men. 

It is true, no doubt, that his recognition of 
slavery somewhat dims his reputation. He sold 
many Indians as slaves, but it should be remem- 
bered that slavery prevailed at the time, and it 
was only on his second voyage, when hard pressed 
for means to reimburse the Spanish treasury for 
the immense expense of the expedition, that he 
resorted to the barter in human flesh. Indeed, 
his friendly relations with the natives show that 
as a rule he must have treated them in the kindly 
manner which characterized all his actions. 

Throughout the reverses of his long career, 
whether received with sneers, landed as a bene- 
factor of his country, put in chains by crafty fel- 
low subjects, or defrauded by an unscrupulous 
prince of the profit of his discoveries, he contin- 
ned a man of an eminently lovable character, kind 
to his family, his servants, and even his enemies.: 
Americans are to do honor at the Columbian Ex- 
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hibition to the name of him who, though not the 
first white man to land on the shores of the New 
World, was the first to colonize its fertile islands. 
Not only America, but the whole world, may em- 
ulate his virtues with advantage ; for even now, 
justice and mercy, courage and meekness do not 
always abide together.— Glasgow Times. 


A VISIT TO PALOS. 


GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, describing in a 
letter to the Philadelphia Zimes his recent pii- 
grimage to the Columbus shrines in Spain, thus 
describes Palos and Rabida : From one of the hill- 
ocks behind the hotel at Huelva you can see in the 
distance East Rabida, Palos, Moguer, San Juan 
del Porto and the sea, where the three birds of 
good omen went skimming past in the vague morn- 
ing light, four hundred years ago, lest they might 
be seen by the Portuguese. Columbus means 
dove, and the arms of Columbus contained three 
doves. From Huelva I sailed to Rabida first. 
Rabida is on the last point of the promontory, 
nearest the sea, and Palos is inland from it three 
miles north, and is near half a mile from the 
Tinto. Passing down the oozy Odiel, we soo 
saw a watering place on the beach outside just 
where Columbus put to sea. We could also see 
the scaffolding around the Columbus monument 
they were building by Rabida. 

After inspecting the convent at Rabida I bade 
my skipper wait for flood tide to sail round to 
Palos, while I proceeded by land, 

They brought me at Palos an old man who was 
extremely polite, but not one word could we un- 
derstand of each other, until finally I took him 
by the arm and walked him in the direction of 
the church, whereupon suppressed exclamations of 
delight broke forth; the American savage had 
guessed the old man out. In point of fact, this 
old man was waiting all the time to take me to 
the church, and was the father of the boy behind 
whom I had ridden. Between the church and 


‘the:beuch rose a high hillock covered with grass, 


and as high as the church tower. In old times 
this -was a mosque or military work, and it had 
not very long been Christian when Columbus 
came here ; possibly it had been Christian in his 
day 150 years. It stands quite alone, is of rude 
construction, and has at the back of it some few 
graves—perhaps of priests. In the back part is 
avery good Moorish arch, which they still show 
with admiration. The front proper has a big 
door, barred strongly, as if the church might 
have been in piratical times a place of refuge 
for the population up in the hills, To the right 
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of the entrance is the tower, which is buttressed, 
and its spire is made of blue and colored tiles, 
which have thoroughly kept their colors. A bell 
in this tower may have rung the inhabitants to 
church when Columbus announced that he meant 
to impress the Palos people to assist him in his 
voyage. I entered the church, which was all 
whitewashed, and felt as I did at Rabida, that it 
was a better monument than I had reason to ex- 
pect. 

Its walls were one yard thick, its floors of tiles 
laid in an Lform. As I measured the floor it 
seemed to me to be 66 feet wide and 66 feet long, 
but to the length must be added the alter chapel, 
bringing it up to 90 feet, and to the width must 
be added the side chapels, making the total width 
about 80 feet. The nave has a sharper arched 
top than the two aisles, which have round arches. 
The height of the roof is about 35 feet. The big 
door by which I entered the church is 15 feet high 
by 8 feet wide. Some very odd settees which 
I coveted were in the nave. The chief feature, 
however, is the pulpit, which stands at the cross 
of the church, so that persons gathered in the 
transepts, nave or aisles can hear the preacher. 
It has an iron;pulpit of a round form springing 
from one stem and railed in, and steps lead up to 
it which are inclosed. It looks old and worn by 
human hands, and is supposed to be the identical 
pulpit from which the notary announced that, as 
a punishment of their offenses, the Queen’s sub- 
jects must start with this unknown man upon his 
unknown venture. Those were high times in 
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Palos, and it took Columbus a long while to get 
his expedition ready, and special threats as of 
high treason had to be made against the heads of 
families and women. But when Columbus re- 
turned, and the same day Pinzon came back after 
their separation of weeks, Palos church was full 
of triumph and hosannas. The wild man had 
been successful, and Spain found another world 
than the apostle knew of. 

The grown boy as he showed the building went 
into an old lumber room, or dark closet, at one cor- 
ner of the church, and when I was about to enter 
he motioned me back with his palm, as if I might 
not enter there with my heretic feet. He then 
brought out an image of wood from four to five 
feet high, or, I might say, the full size of a young 
woman. It was plain that she had once been the 
Virgin worshiped here, but age and moisture had 
taken most of the color from her, and washed the 
gilt from her crown, and now we could only see 
that in her arm she bore a child, and this child 
held in its hand a dove or pigeon. The back of 
the female was hollow, and in there were driven 
hooks by which she had once been suspended at 
some height. This was the image, I clearly under- 
stood, which Columbus’s men had knelt to whex 
they were about to go forth upon the high seas. 

Strangely enough, the church is named St. 
George, and St. George was the patron saint of 
Genoa, where Columbus was born, and the Geno- 
ese who took the Crusaders to Jaffa had the satis- 
faction of seeing England annex their patron 
saint. 
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By MApIson CAWEIN. 


Anp he had mused on lands each bird, 
Winging from realms of Falerina, 

O’er seas of the Enchanted Sword, 

In romance sang him, till he heard 
Vague foam on Islands of Alcina. 


For rich Levant and old Castile 
Let other seamen freight their galleys; 
With Polo he and Mandeville 
Through stranger seas a dreamy keel 
Sailed into wonder-peopled valleys. 


A land of forest and of fruit; 

Of everlasting spring; whose fountains 
*Mid flowers with woman faces shoot; 
Plumed, savage tribes of man and brute 

In cities under golden mountains. 


The thunders of deep torrents whirl 

From heights the tempest has at mercy ; 
Proud peaks where rosy sunsets curl 
About a moon—a Pagan pearl 

Dissolved in wine of Egypt's Circe. 


Let rapiered Dons lute, in the shade 

Of royal gardens, to the palace 
Donnas that haunt the balustrade 
Of terraces and still parade 

Court beauty dark with love or malice. 


Him something calls diviner yet 
Than love, more mighty than a lover; 
Heroic hope that will not let 
Deed lag; a purpose westward set 
In eyes far-seeing to discover. 
—From * Moods and Memories.” 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE COLUMBUS EXPOSITION BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS AT GENOA. 


“‘ HETTY STRETCHES HER ARMS OUT IN YEARNING DESPAIR.” 


HETTY. 


By Cora Brown, 


WHEN the clothes would freeze on the line and 
the thin ice would crackle under her feet Hetty 
would keep bravely on.: She always kept bravely 
on ; she was made on that plan. Her mother had 
once said that the “ wait a minute” had been left 
out of Hetty; she always went right at a thing 
without stopping to learn how or take breath. 

Her father didn’t. 

That is, he didn’t when he was here. He had 
fished for a living and rarely caught it, and one 
stormy night when he should have rowed for the 
shore with all the power in him he had “ waited 
a minute” for a pull at the jug; and after that 
his family fished for themselves. 

After he had floated in, and they had buried 
him with many tears and a double row of conch 


shells about his grave, for a long time they 
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couldn’t speak of him without choking, buf as 
there was the same amount of chowder in the pot, 
and more bread and potatoes now that the jug 
was at the bottom of the sea, they recovered. 

Hetty and her mother washed. 

That is, Mrs. Fox did the rubbing and Hetty 
helped and kept count. 

She had a system of her own, with pins and a 
soft board, and she always came out right. 
_ It wasa great comfort to mother and daughter 
each week to have a few coins to slip into the old 
tobacco jar ‘in case.” 

In the old times these hard-earned bits had gone 
to fill the jar in a different way. 

Once, when Mrs. Fox had dropped more than 
the usual amount in its capacious month, she 
patted its side, said ‘‘ Poor father !” and sighed. 
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But Hetty, who had been looking at an old red 
mark on her mother’s arm, like the cruel grasp 
of a man’s strong fingers, blazed out at her an- 
grily. 

Only a few bitter words, forced from her 
through love for her mother, but causing Mrs. 
Fox to cover her head with her apron and sob 
bitterly. 

She had been thinking all day, poor woman, of 
the other times, when father first came wooing. 

A lovable fellow, a bit weak-natured, but very 
proud of having won the captain’s daughter, and 
making many promises to ‘‘ keep stiddy” in the 
future. 

She had been ironing a white dress with a pink 
ring through it, the air had come in fresh and 
salt through the open doorway, and somehow the 
present had slipped away and she had been living 
in the past. 

This was her own dress she was ironing—hers 
had had a pink dot and a square in it. Soona 
quick step would come springing up the path, and 
the iron would be left to cool on its stand. 

Then she would slip away to put on the freshly 
ironed dress, tuck his roses in her belt, and away 
they would go to sail in his boat to the land of 
youthful dreams. All the other times when he 
forgot to bring any roses, when there was always 
a baby in the cradle and little in the cupboard, 
and the pink-dotted dress had been made into a 
curtain—long ago washed out and faded—of these 
things her memory would have none. 

But Hetty couldn’t be supposed to know all 


that. Hermemory of ‘“‘dad” wasn’t a pleasant 
one. He had eaten more than his share of the 
chowder. He had often given her a ‘clip over 


the head ” when she hadn’t dodged quick enough, 
and he had so often come home with an empty 
net when they were so hungry ! 

She had often wondered why her mother was 
so distressed in time of storm when father was 
“ont.” 

Her mother would cry and walk on the shore 
wringing her hands, and she used to walk by her, 
and look at her, and wonder why. 

She didn’t know anything about the roses and 
the ‘“‘other times.” It was good now to have 
enough to eat and live in peace. 

Hetty had a thin face and quick, nervous hands. 
After father ‘“‘came in” it was she who really 
took the head of the house, though she was only 
fifteeu. It was she who induced the proprietor 
of the summer hotel to ‘‘speak a word to the 
ladies” about ‘‘ mother’s doing washing at cheap 
prices ” ; and she persuaded that same proprietor 
to take one of the boys to “help around,” and 
succeeded in getting the other one in the village 
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store, where he did up bundles, and measured 
calico and hated it. 

By that sharp system of a soft board and paper 
of pins she kept her customers in respectful awe. 
She exacted full pay for each article, but gave 
immaculate work in return, on time. 

She dealt out even-handed justice and expected 
it in return, and her pretty mouth shut a little 
firmer and her chin pointed a trifle more every 
year. She hadn’t planted any of the conch shells 
on her father’s grave ; her mother and the boys 
had done that. They had cried so hard at the 
time that she hadn’t liked to ask them why they 
did it, but she had often wondered. 

Her mother told the minister that her daughter 
was a ‘great comfort to her,” but when the clerk 
son came home over Sunday she would put her 
head down on his shoulder and cry a little, and 
he would pat her back and gulp. He had eyes 
like the father. 

They used to walk to the graveyard on pleasant 
Sundays, but they never asked Hetty to go. Once 
the younger brother had started to carry a little 
pot of geraniums, but Hetty had told him sharply 
to ‘* put it down ; she had a chance to sell it, and 
wouldn’t have it wasted.” 

She was sorry for them in their sorrow because 
she loved them, but she had no sympathy for the 
dead. She hadn’t forgotten or forgiven the 
“clips over the head,” or the empty chowder pot. 

When the clerk son was old enough he married 
and moved out West, but the one that ‘helped 
around ” turned out bad. 

His poor mother clung to him to the last, and 
when he died buried him next his father, where 
she divided her tears and the conch shells bet ween 
them. 

She had grown suddenly old and feeble, and 
to Hetty fell the larger share of the work. 

When Joe Landers, with only his boat and nets 
between him and poverty, came and laid his youth 
and great loving heart humbly at her feet, she 
told him in plain words, ‘‘ No—she couldn’t love 
a poor man”; but when Joe—to whom this view 
of the case was a new one—had taken his bewil- 
dered self out of her sight Hetty had broken 
down over the ironing board, sobbing through 
her clinched teeth. 

“©Q God !” cried the girl, ‘‘ why did You 
make me different from other girls ? Why did 
You make me to care? Do You think it was fair ? 
I can’t go on like they do, like mother did, and 
have a man starve me and beat me—and forgive 
him! Td hate him! Id kill him/ Vd wait till 
he was asleep and do it! I couldn’t cry if he 
should die, and put shells on his grave, and wear 
black clothes. I wouldn’t say I knew he was bet- 
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ter off ; I’d wish he was in hell! I’m wicked, but 
O God, I love Joe so, it makes me hurt and ache 
all over, but I can’t marry him and risk hating 
him. I would—he’d get different just as they all 
do. I’m glad I laughed at him and hurt him ; it 
would kill me if he knew I loved him. I’ve got 
to live out my life clean, but, dear God, keep him 
out of my sight. When I see him I feel I mus¢ 
put my arms around him; I must say, ‘I love 
you—I love you ? It chokes me and hurts me; 
it’s death to give him up, but I don’t dare.” 

After that she went her own lonely way sterner 
than ever, and people said “that Fox girl got 
queerer every day.” 

Her life seemed to her hopeless. The gray sea 
in front of her, the daily toil for existence about 
her—misunderstood, uncomprehended. 

As for Joe, after the manner of his kind, he 
**got over it.” He fished in the summer, took 
the summer boarders sailing in his boat, shipped 
aboard when a chance offered, and hung about 
the village when it didn’t. 

He was neither very good nor very bad. Sim- 
ply a rather clean-minded man, living out his life 
like the trees and other vegetation about him, and 
never dreaming that this strong-natured, nervous 
woman’s fate was woven to his through the invis- 
ible threads of her great love. 

When he was at sea she spent her secret life in 
prayer for his safety. 

«¢ Anyone would think you had a man out,” 
complained her mother, impatient of the many 
journeys to the door, where she could watch the 
water. 

So she learned to iron with her back to it, 
though every lash of the waves seemed to strike 
her soul. Once, when he was ill and near death, 
she watched him night after night through the 
low window of his room, stealing home to rest 
only when the faint dawn frightened her from 
her post. 

When luck wem against him and he was 
‘broke ” she took the money she had saved bit 
by bit and sent it to him, as ‘‘a present from a 
friend”; and he never could find out where it 
came from. 

To her he was the centre, the sun, of her exist- 
ence. To him she was ‘‘ Hetty Fox, the gal 
what give him the shake.” 

When she was thirty-five her mother died, leav- 
ing her alone in the little house by the sea. She 
had grown quite gray ; her face as she grew older 
grew finer. 

The fire of her youth had burned out. She 
had come to believe that her life was settled ; the 
years before her would be like the years behind 
her, spent in watching the man she loved, the 
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man she had not dared to marry for fear of hat- 
ing—then death. 

Then the turning point came in her life, as it 
comes to us all. Some people glide round it so 
gradually, they don’t realize till they find them- 
selves in different waters. Some people know it 
is coming, and get ready for it. Hetty didn’t. 

She had been taking some work home, and had 
stepped into the store for starch and new clothes- 
pins. 

As she was leaving a voice from the inner room 
stopped her. 

«Joe's a pretty old coon to marry a young 
thing like that; but, Lord! he oughter had a 
wife long ago.” 

Hetty leaned against the counter with a white 
face. 

“‘ Joe!” But nonsense! there was more than 
one Joe, though only one to her poor sonl. 

But she strained her ears for the next words, 
and they came, knocking the homely store, the 
very world, from her sight, leaving her blind and 
shaking. 

** Joe Landers is a good fellow, and will make 
any woman a good husband,” said the other voice ; 
and Hetty suddenly flung her hands out in a piti- 
ful way and sank to the floor. : 

‘“<She had overworked herself, had been in the 
sun too much,” she tried to explain when she 
struggled back to her misery and found the 
frightened faces about her. 

She drank the water they brought her, thanked 
them with shaking lips, but would not let them 
go home with her. 

“‘ She was all right; was sorry she had fright- 
ened them, and would get home and rest a bit.” 

She walked away quite steadily, and managed 
to get home without breaking down; shut her- 
self in the little house, shut the world out—and 
faced it. 

“Tt will kill me, thank God !” she whispered, 
clasping her hands over her bounding heart. 
«‘And leave him alive with that other woman !” 
came the next awful thought. ‘In her place— 
the place she had scorned—the place she, Hetty 
Fox, had laughed at! His wife! In his house, 
in his arms, loving him, bearing with his faults, 
giving him little children to love, knitting him 
closer and closer to her until even in heaven 
he would be hers! Having him come home 
nights tired out with the daily struggle, to be 
petted and soothed, to creep into the shelter of 
his strong love and rest content! To perhaps die 
at last in his arms! His wife! All this for this 
other woman, who could not love him as she did, 
and she had given it up because she was afraid— 
afraid he would be different !” 
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How poor and wasted her whole life seemed ! 

“OQ God!” cried Hetty, “I was a coward, 
and Iam punished. It is a woman’s fate to suf- 
fer. I hoped to escape it, and in this way I suffer 
more. I should have suffered as his wife, but it 
would have been natural, human suffering. I 
love him, I love him! Oh, Joe—my Joe—I want 
to be your wife! To have you neglect me—and 
love me; to starve me—and} love me; to even 
beat me and let me crawl back to your feet—and 
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love me: 
* * * * * * 

If Joe Landers had wanted revenge, and could 
have looked into that lonely room, he would have 
had it; but he didn’t. 

He was sitting by his pretty sweetheart, and no 
one was farther from his thoughts than Hetty 
Fox. 

Time had dealt kindly with Joe. The touch 
of gray in his hair made his eyes darker. As his 
little sweetheart said, ‘‘Joe was an awful handsome 
man.” 

They were talking of the little house they 
would furnish, the flower beds he would plant for 
her, the organ he would buy when they got a lit- 
tle ahead. 

She was young and childish-looking, and he 
was very proud of her. 

He pulled her down beside him, and teased her 
a little about her housekeeping. 

‘She bake bread with those little hands ? Why, 
he didn’t believe she was through playing with 
dolls !” 

And when she pouted he rallied her roundly, 
just to see the little dimple deepen by her pretty 
mouth. 

Ah, poor Hetty! poor white-faced woman ! 
wild-eyed woman! what part have you in this 
man’s life ? What does Joe Landers care if you 
beat your heart out against the bars of your love 
for him ? 

* * * % ms % 

The day creeps up sluggish and wet from the 
gray sea. ‘The waves roll in like lead, the sky 
hangs sullen and heavy over the dreary world. 

It is a day to stay indoors, to keep a cheerful 
fire, to have tea and toast, to huma cheerful tune, 
and turn the geranium pots so the scarlet flowers 
will flash into the room. 

Tt isn’t a good day to get married, but it isn’t 
good luck to put it off. 

All the village seems to have crowded into the 
chureh, The bride looks young and chilly in her 
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white dress, and the bridegroom seems to have 
put on ten years with his black clothes. 

Away off down the wet road that turns to the 
sea a solitary figure comes toiling slowly along. 
It is Hetty. She looks like an old woman, and 
pauses now and then for breath. She goes through 
the village without looking to right or left. Once 
she stops to look at a smallhouse. No one is in 
sight, and she passes through the gate. Through 
the window she can see the cozy waiting room. 

A little rocker and a larger chair stand before 
the fire. 

Hetty draws a sobbing breath ; her hands trem- 
ble as she draws her wraps about her and sets out 
facing the wind. 

The village is deserted ; they have all gone to 
the wedding—all but Hetty; she has gone sailing 
in her father’s old boat. 

Dirty weather to choose for a pleasure trip, but 
Hetty doesn’t mind it. 

Something like her old strength seems to 
come to her as she pushes the boat through the 
sand and out into the water. 

It leaks woefully. She notices it, but doesn’t 
take anything to bail it out. 

As she pushes out from the shore her face has 
almost a happy look. 

The words that give Joe Landers for life to the 
girl by his side are being spoken, and the woman 
who loved him too well to marry him is drifting 
out to the great dark sea. 

She has dropped the cars over the sides, and 
sits quietly in the fast-sinking boat. 

The water comes in faster, holding her skirts 
down heavy about her, but she makes no effort to 
save herself. 

The white face and staring eyes are turned to 
the village where she can see the church spire 
lifted above the trees, and her lips move as if in 
prayer. 

Ifow rapidly the water rises! It is almost to her 
waist now, for she has slipped from her seat to 
the bottom of the boat. 

Her hands are clasped tightly to her heart, a 
sobbing breath is forced from her as she feels her- 
self sinking ; but the look of grim determination 
never leaves her face. 

Suddenly, clear and ringing, comes the sound of 
the bells across the water. It is over, and Hetty 
stretches hef arms out in yearning despair. 

‘My love ! my love !” she sobs, her face hidden 
at last in her clasped hands ; and so sinks out of 
sight. 
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ENVIRONS OF NAPLES, LOOKING TOWARD CAPRI.— SEE PAGE 406. 


A REMINISCENCE OF NAPLES. 


By FRANK MAYNE. 


THIRTY years ago, when I was an undergrad- 
uate of Oxford, my health suddenly gave way, and 
Dr. Phillips ordered me to leave England as soon 
as convenient, and to take a long spell of rest, if 
possible somewhere in the South of Europe, as 
near to the sea as I could get. Talking the mat- 
ter over with a friend, he advised me to go to 
Naples by sea, thus obtaining a short sea voyage, 
and when I arrived there to take a carriage and 
drive to an address he gave me, that of a villa 
about three miles from Pompeii, situated in its 
own grounds, which sloped to the sea. He said 
I should thoroughly enjoy myself, but would have 
to rough it a little, as the only occupant of the 
villa was an old manservant of the family to 
whom it belonged. Thinking this over carefully, 
and nothing better turning up, I took his advice, 
and packing up a few things, left London, and 
after a very pleasant voyage, lasting twelve or 
thirteen days, arrived at Naples; whence, escap- 
ing the bustle and noise incidental to a foreign 
port, I drove to the villa, enjoying the ride im- 
mensely, though the streets and roads were, for 
the greater part of the way, one mass of filth and 
dirt ; but after leaving the environs of Naples and 
streets of the modern Herculaneum, I came into 
the country and was enchanted with the magnifi- 
cent view; on one side the Mediterranean with 
its blue expanse of waters, and on the other the 
threatening volcano of Vesuvius. The villa was 
exactly as my friend had described it, standing in 
its own grounds, which were of large extent, filled 
with orange, lemon and olive trees and fountains, 
but rather picturesque with Nature’s wild luxuri- 
ance than obeying any law of horticulture. I en- 
joyed myself immensely, getting up late, strolling 
about and smoking, sometimes wandering through 
the silent streets of Pompeii, or taking a trip to 
sunny Capri, letting my memory carry me back 
to the time of Tiberius, filling in the picture given 
tous by Tacitus. But on the Easter Sunday in 
the year 1862 I was aroused from this lethargy, 
for the old man who waited upon me suddenly 
fell ill, I think it must have been a stroke of 
some kind or other, but to all my entreaties, beg- 
ging him to let me send for assistance, he replied 
with stoical indifference that “he could die.” 

I administered such remedies as I knew, but he 
gradually became weaker, and toward evening, as 
I stood by his bedside, I heard him muttering, 
«Pardon, Holy Mother, pardon.” Thinking the 
old man’s mind was wandering, I did not pay 
much attention to his words, but suddenly he sat 


up in bed, and, with a groan, motioned me to 
come nearer. I did so, and giving him a wine- 
glass of brandy, which seemed to revive him, I 
put one arm round him, and then heard the story 
of his life, one which it seems is very common 
in Italy, at least if tales are true. I shall never 
forget the strange scene ; and though it happened 
so many years ago, still it all comes back with a 
vividness and reality which seems to push all 
other thoughts and fancies far into the back- 
ground. lying back upon my arms, the old man 
thus began: 

“‘You must know, signor, that this villa was 
formerly the residence of the noble family of Ten- 
nerello, one of the proudest and poorest of the 
Neapolitan aristocracy. My father and grand- 
father were servants of the family, and asa boy | 
had been brought up to consider that everything 
the signors did was right, and that I was obliged 
to obey them eveh to giving up my life; and, 
signor, I did so, I did so. I not only have given 
my life, but my soul—Holy Mother, my soul ! 

“‘The family consisted of the marchese, his two 
sons, Pietro and Francesco, and one daughter, 
Catarina, considered as the most beautiful woman 
even in Naples. 

«‘The marchese lived very quietly till the young 
lady was nearly of age, when he launched out 
into great extravagance, giving balls and enter- 
tainments in ceaseless succession, alleging as the 
reason that he had inherited money from a dis- 
tant relation ; but the real reason, as I discovered 
later on, was to arrange if possible a marriage be- 
tween his daughter Catarina and a rich young no- 
ble of Palermo, then stationed at Naples, hoping 
by this alliance to retrieve the fallen fortunes of 
the family. 

“‘They were successful, for the young noble, 
deeply smitten, asked her father for her hand. 
He gladly promised it, and sending for his daugh- 
ter, told her of the proposal, expecting her to be 
pleased at obtaining so great a match ; but she, 
poor girl, had already, unknown to any of her re- 
lations, pledged herself to a young man who was 
neither rich nor noble, Falling on her knees, 
she begged her father not to marry her to the young 
duke, as she had pledged her love to another. 
Her father, astounded, angrily demanded his 
name ; but Catarina, frightened by his violence, 
would not divulge it, whereupon in his madness 
he struck her a violent blow, and then, ringing 
the bell, ordered her attendant to take her to her 
room, saying she was unwell. 
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“As soon as she was gone he summoned his 
two sons and myself to his room, and concocted a 
plan by which we might discover who her lover 
was. 

“The next morning the marchese and his sons, 
taking their guns, departed for Capri, leaving me 
to watch his daughter. The morning passed with- 
out anything occurring, but about three o’clock 
in the afternoon I saw the old attendant making 
signs from the balcony to a young man on the 
shore, who, seeing her, immediately entered the 
garden, and was soon afterward joined by Donna 
Catarina. I recognized the young man as Gio- 
vanni Leone, the son of one of the Neapolitan 
tradesmen. 

“T accordingly announced this to the marchese, 
who, after violently upbraiding his daughter, 
started with his sons to the theatre at Naples, 
knowing they would meet Giovanni there, he be- 
ing one of the actors. Leaving the theatre, the 
younger son, Francesco, purposely pushed him- 
self against Leone, and, on the latter resenting 
this, strnck him a blow on the cheek, whereupon 
a duel took place, in which Leone was slightly 
wounded ; but still bearing no enmity, he wrote 
some very touching letters to the elder brother, 
declaring his love for his sister, and beseeching 
him to use his infilnence with his father for him. 
The letters remained unanswered ; nevertheless, 
the lovers continued true, and evading all our 
precautions, managed to meet frequently by the 
aid of another servant of the family. 

‘““The marchese, being afraid that this would 
come to the ears of the young noble, or that the 
lovers might elope, resolved upon the murder of 
Leone. 

“‘The next evening he placed me, partly hid- 
den, on the balcony, commanding me to make a 
sign similar to that which I had seen Donna 
Catarina’s attendant make. I did so, and pres- 
ently heard the steps, as of one walking in the 
dark, ascending the stairs, then a struggle—a fall, 
and all was over. 

“‘ After the space of two hours I went down- 
stairs, and there lay the young man dead, witha 
pistol in his right hand and a pool of blood at his 
feet. Pretending to be frightened and aston- 
ished, I rushed to my master’s room, and in- 
formed him that some young man had committed 
suicide on his stairs. Jie appeared dreadfully 
shocked, and sent for the police authorities, who 
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took the same view of the case as we did, and after 
a short examination of the dead body conveyed 
it to the cemetery. 

“Tt was not, however, allowed to remain there 
long, for Giovanni’s father, guessing the real 
facts of the case, petitioned the authorities for a 
fresh trial, and after great trouble obtained his 
request. 

‘‘ Again we escaped, owing to the false witness 
of one of the accusers, but slowly and surely the 
links were discovered, and we were again placed 
in the dock, and I, seeing that all escape was im- 
possible, boldly avowed the deed. 

‘“The marchese and his sons were acquitted, 
but I was conveyed to the common prison, Santa 
Maria ad Agnone, to await my execution, which, 
owing to the powerful interests exerted in my be- 
half, was commuted to five years’ solitary confine- 
ment ; at the end of which time I was released, 
and made my way back to the villa; but how dif- 
ferent from the villa of former times! The 
young lady was in a convent, the two sons were 
abroad, and the marchese was sinking into a dis- 
honored grave, broken-hearted at the loss of his 
daughter and the declining fortunes of his house. 
At his death I remained here, tending the gar- 
dens and protecting the interests of his sons, 
whom I have never seen since the day I was con- 
demned.” 

Here the old man paused, and with shaking 
hand pointed to the courtyard, where I saw a 
white-robed figure kneeling on the flagstones, 
and then slowly disappearing. 

“Tt is the young lady,” said he; ‘‘she comes to 
pray here on the anniversary of her lover’s death, 
and this—this—is the day—Easter Sunday !” 

As the old man muttered these words he fell 
back, and when J bent over him I could see that 
he had, indeed, passed that border from which 
there is no return. 

I need say little more. I saw him decently 
buried, and then, collecting all my traps together, 
I sailed for England. When—after a lapse of 
thirty years—I again found myself in Naples last 
Easter Sunday, and visiting the spot, roamed 
through the deserted rooms until I came to the 
bedroom where I had heard this sorrowful con- 
fession, some thought, I know not what, led me 
to the window, and as I did so I saw a white- 
robed figure rise slowly from the ground and dis- 
appear amongst the trees. 


A LETTER FROM A MONASTERY. 


By FrRIEDA VOELTER REDMOND. 


MAULBRONN, Midsummer, 18—. 

My Dear OLD FrieND: What in the world 
has become of us? you ask. Where are we hiding 
ourselves ? What are we doing, and how can we 
be found? My dear, these are numerous ques- 
tions, but I will try to satisfy your curiosity to the 
best of my ability ; and by the end of my letter, 
which I warn you beforehand will be a long one, 
I hope to have poured so much enthusiasm over 
your body and soul that you will resurrect your 
trunks from the storeroom and begin to pack for 
an outing. If an artist of your Bohemian habits 
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be happily able to travel with extra baggage, you 
will get your canvases, paints, brushes, palettes 
and cameras together ; and then, if there is some 
room left, and the bottles of pyro and hypo and 
turpentine and poppy oil have to be kept from 
rolling about and pouring their contents over your 
best water-color block, you might perhaps add 
your tramping suit—the one you are so fond of, 
because its dull gray is brightened up by little 
bright color spots of blue, green and red oil paint. 
However, in order not to cheat you out of a po- 
tential interesting little flirtation, my friend, I 
will be merciful, and whisper 
into your ear that you might 
also bring your most fetching 
flannel suit along, so as to ap- 
pear at your best before the 
eyes of the lively and pretty 
girls of our party, whose little 
hearts, doubtless, will not bea 
proof against such fascination. 

So soon as you have suc- 
ceeded in strapping your 
trunk I shall expect the well- 
known dispatch that always 
precedes your arrival. What 
you are coming to see, and 
will not be able to resist par- 
ticipating in with enjoyment, 
I will tell you now. 

First of all, however, let 
me introduce you to the 
nomad flock around us. There 
is little Anne, the young girl 
whom we brought across the 
ocean, and who is doing the 
Europes» trip as a part of 
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her artistic education—a dear 
little thing whom everyone is 
fond of, from the handsome 
Englishman on board the 
steamer down to the village 
shoemaker opposite our inn. 
This latter personage has been 
casting admiring glances at her 
ever since she gave into his 
hands for mending a pair of 
her tiny shoes, which caused the 
good man a serious contempla- 
tion as to how it could be pos- 
sible to come from a country 
three thousand miles away on 
two such ridiculously small 
specimens of human feet. 

Then there is my friend 
from home who has made a 
great reputation in the last 
few years with his beautiful 
work, and of whose success I am 
so proud. He was the first to 
greet us on European shores, 
and is spending his summer here 
with us, in spite of his constant grumbling at the 
old cloisters, and history and architecture, and 
such uninteresting things, that sensible people had 
better leave alone. He is continually sighing for 
the seashore, and telling us how deeply we ought 
to be touched by this token of his friendship. He 
is a special admirer of little Anne’s, by the way, 
and actually seems to forget all about the charms 
of the seashore when he takes her to sketch a 
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dirty old kitchen interior at a place formerly 
called the Monks’ Poorhouse, which now is a 
kind of tenement filled with more or less attract- 
ive living creatures, such as children, chickens, 
sheep and pigs, and the more or less pleasant 
odors usually accompanying these. 

Then there is my old Norwegian friend, tall 
and fair as ever, with a long blond beard, the 
very picture of a Northern knight—a Viking or 
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Frithiof out of the Norse legends. He is an in- 
teresting man and a very good artist, an idealist 
who works for the sake of his art alone, whom 
nothing could ever induce to work in a mere com- 
mercial spirit, and who is not made unhappy by 
poverty—a rare type nowadays, and one not al- 
ways appreciated or understood. He came to Maul- 
bronn from Munich years and years ago, just to 
spend a few weeks of vacation here ; but he must 
have drunk too freely of the water of the ‘‘ Esels- 
brunnen ” (of which I will tell you later) ; for the 
weeks became months and the months became 
years, and to this day he has never left the clois- 
ter, but works away at his monastic interiors and 
groups summer and winter. His life is a tran- 
quil one, almost that of a monk; yet he likes it, 
and enjoys the serious study it allows him, undis- 
turbed by the distractions of the city. He is, 
moreover, a scholar and a philosopher, fond of 
argument and discussion, but full of fun and 
humor, and an enjoyable companion withal. — 

A friend of his, a girl with beautiful sad eyes 
and a sweet voice, is here, too. She is a diligent 
worker, and her pictures are very strong. She 
has been studying in Paris for a number of years, 
and now spends most of her summers at Maul- 
bronn. 

Then there are some gay, bright and delight- 
fully amusing young art students, boys with their 
fresh enthusiasm for all that is called painting, 
and the animated and happy look in their faces 
that we are afraid will soon be worn away by the 
disappointments and failures that even the suc- 
cessful artist is sure to encounter. They are on 
their first “ outing,” or Studienreise, and are vet 
in the blissful state where each one’s highest am- 
bition is to produce the greatest number of pretty 
sketches to take home. We, of course, have all 
passed through the same phase ourselves, and re- 
gard this disquieting industry with the calm and 
forbearing superiority that becomes veterans of 
the profession. 

Then comes our old American friend, with 
whom we have spent many a happy summer on 
the shores of Cape Cod—a dark, tall young man, 
a true Bohemian, who has his pockets full of 
money one day, and the next is obliged to tramp 
all over the country on foot for want of car fare ; 
always happy and original, ever ready to help 
others, and having all the girls in love with him 
wherever he goes. 

Last but not least comes your humble friend, 
accompanied and protected by her worthy hus- 
band—you are well acquainted with this familiar 
couple, and I need not present them with undue 
formality. Suffice it to remark that in the course 
of years neither of them has acquired great wis- 
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dom or wealth, but that they are as happy and as 
poor as ever. . 

And now, as to what you may expect here: 
There is no fashionable hotel awaiting you, with 
English-speaking waiters and long itemized bills ; 
no Corso, or main promenade, crowded with well- 
dressed people ; not even some magnificent view 
that seems to be placed by design exactly in front 
of the main piazza; no orchestra to fill your ears 
with sweet melodies—nothing of that sort at all. 
So far, so good, you will say. Well, there is this 
little party of light-hearted and lighter-pursed 
artists, sometimes happy and sometimes blue, 
tired and exhausted from the noisy city and the 
struggle for life and glory. They have established 
themselves in the dearest, coziest old country inn, 
called ‘The Post,” belonging to the ancient and 
famous Cloister Maulbronn, in Swabia. You 
know it,is one of the places I fell in love with at 
first sight when I was a child and went to spend 
my first vacation at my dear aunt’s, It has not 
changed since then. It has no railroad, to this 
day. You still have to drive for a number of 
miles through the beautiful German woods in an 
old yellow stage, which even seems to have the 
same driver, clad in the same blue coat, bearing 
the arms of Wirtemberg, the yellow high hat, 
and the horn hanging by a cord around his neck. 
About a mile distant from the place he begins to 
announce his arrival by playing on his horn all 
the pretty melodies of which he is so proud, and 
which cause the village girls to admire him asa 
gifted being. Thus you make your entrance into 
the old place. How often have I arrived in that 
dear old coach! Sometimes in spring, with the 
fragrance of the wild primroses and violets and 
lilies of the valley filling the air. I used to get 
out and walk for awhile, and ask the driver to 
pick me up again at the top of the hill, which he 
was always willing to do, for he knew that if he 
brought the little ‘‘ Friiulein ” all right to the doc- 
tor’s hospitable house a glass of my aunt’s famous 
liqueur would never fail him. Again, in the mid- 
dle of the summer I fled from the heat in the city ; 
or in the fall, when all the woods looked glorious 
in their coloring—not red, but tinted with all the 
russet browns and golden yellows and bright 
greens that you could imagine, consisting almost 
entirely of beech trees, that allow the sunlight to 
fall in green-golden spots on the mossy ground 
below. Yet oftenest my visits were in midwinter, 
when I came to spend Christmas or New Year's, 
and my dear old aunt never failed to walk all the 
way out to the station over the hard-frozen snow, 
which glittered in the sunlight like diamonds. 
Perhaps I only arrived in the evening, when ev- 
erything was dark and I could just see a star or 
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two above the trees, the little lantern in front of 
the coach being the only spark to light up our 
lonely road. But the horses, with their jingling 
bells, did not need much light to find their 
way, for they knew it too well, and would inva- 
riably, when the first lights of the monastery 
gleamed in the distance, start up at their liveliest 
pace. This was not very dizzy, ’tis true, but they 
were good old country horses that knew nothing 
of lightning speed, electricity, rapid transit and 
such newfangled things—and they were all the 
happier for it, being never ina hurry. I always 
sat in that coach with a fast-beating heart, watch- 
ing impatiently every tree that we passed, and 
every turn of the road, for I knew them all so 
well, and felt like telling them how happy I was 
to be among them once more ! 

There is such an atmosphere of rest and quie- 
tude about this place that, although we have been 
here but a short time, we seem to have forgotten, 
or remembered but vaguely, that there is some- 
where outside a busy, bustling world. We are quite 
busy ourselves, however, and the townspeople are 
accustomed to see us start ont in the morning at 
all hours, either on foot or in what my uncle calls 
a most disreputable vehicle, which he is afraid 
will utterly ruin the reputation of the family, 
taking various roads, and carrying our easels 
and stools and box, and the big monastery key 
that has been intrusted to us by the old ‘‘ Mess- 
ner,” who opens the place for visitors. About 
noontime we all return with our evening’s work, 
which is at times pronounced to be of no avail, 
and at others fit to be hung on the line; and we 
assemble in the large, cool dining room which 
the obliging landlady gives us all to ourselves. 
Everyone shows symptoms of starvation, and is 
ready to dispose of the most substantial meal. 
These dinners, by the way, deserve special men- 
tion, thanks to the young Frau Posthalter, who 
is as accomplished a chef de cuisine as can 
be found in a city hotel of the first class. Her 
table is famous, and it often happens that parties 
of city people come here to enjoy a dinner, to- 
gether with the excursion to the monastery. 

You should have seen me taking care of all the 
girls in my charge, the other day, when a party 
of about twenty officers, dragoons of the grand 
duke’s regiment, arrived with their horses, grooms, 
footmen and no end of dignity and swelldom, all 
belonging to the highest aristocracy of Karlsruhe 
—and my girls insisting on peeping out of all the 
windows, behind the shutters, and admiring the 
beautiful yellow and light-blue uniforms and the 
slim waists and broad shoulders of their wearers. 
Dear little Anne, with her round, astonished 
eyes and her rosy face, was bent upon searching 
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for some mysterious flower supposed to grow 
amcng the cabbages in Frau Posthalter’s kitchen 
garden directly in front of the large dining room 
where the sons of Mars were preparing for their 
feast by superintending the uncorking of numer- 
ous champagne bottles. She wondered whether 
the time had not come to bring out her sky-blue 
gown, the pride of her soul, and which up to this 
day we considered a myth. In reality, it lay 
buried in the depths of her enormous trunk wait- 
ing for an occasion sufficiently grand to over- 
whelm us all with its bewitching effect. The 
boys of our party were in ill humor that day, find- 
ing life unbearable with these officers jostling 
against them all over the place and staring inso- 
lently at their work. It was in vain that they 
put on their best neckties—they were hopelessly 
slighted by the girls, and might as well have tried 
to win a glance of admiration from a glacier as 
from the blue eyes that now regarded their more 
or less neglected attire with unwonted severity. 
The officers, with their spruce yellow collars, flat 
caps, monocles and Jdlasé air, did look so distin- 
guished to the girls, and so intolerably stupid to 
the boys, that the final departure of the dragoons 
was a general relief. 

Maulbronn is not exactly a town, neither is it a 
village. It is simply ‘‘ The Monastery.” This 
means, however, a place about as extensive as a 
small town would be, for it consists of the monas- 
tery itself and its magnificent church, the spacious 
cloister court with all its surrounding buildings, 
mostly built of stone, as are the cloister mill, 
the enormous barns where the monks used to 
keep their provisions (one of which has three 
hundred and sixty-five windows), the blacksmith 
shops, the sacristan house, the shop of the wheel- 
wright, cooper, shoemaker, etc. All these varions 
trades, of course, were carried out by the monks 
themselves, belonging to the Order of the Cister- 
cians. The whole settlement is surrounded by 
thick, high walls, covered now with ivy, and bro- 
ken at the various corners by towers of more or 
less interest. One of them is called the Witch’s 
Tower, and has had, as long as I can remem- 
ber, the same stork’s nest on top of it. The 
storks, however, seem to have abandoned it since 
the custom was given up which compelled one of 
the highest officials of the place to climb the tower 
by means of ladders, carrying in his hands a plate 
of ‘‘Spatzle” (a well-known South German dish, 
made of milk and eggs and flour), which he de- 
posited in the lofty abode of the storks on the 
day that spring was generally announced by this 
beloved bird’s arrival. The custom, I presume, was 
objected to by a member of the town council who 
was troubled with dizziness and did not care to risk 
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his life for the mere picturesqueness 
of the thing. The other end of the 
wall on which this tower stands is the 
regular entrance to the cloister court, 
and is called the Cloister Gate. It 
also has a tower, low and broad, with 
a curiously shaped roof and little gal- 
leries underneath, from which the 
«* Thorwart,” or gatewatch, used to 
look to see who or what might ap- 
proach and require to be let in. A 
small stone bridge passes underneath 
the tower into the court over the deep 
ditch that surrounds the whole settle- 
ment. At one end of the court, which 
ig now used as a market place and 
playground for the children, is a little 
park of beautiful old linden trees half 
hiding the church and the cloister 
itself, so that at first you only see 
the graceful, finely pierced steeple 
which looks like delicate lacework 
against the sky, and below it what is 
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called the ‘ Paradise.” <A sort of 
arcade in front of the church en- 
trances peeps through the thick foli- 
age of these magnificent trees. The 
church was begun in the year 1146, 
the whole settlement being built be- 
tween that time and the fifteenth 
century, as the chronicles of the 
monastery relate. There is a pretty 
legend about the way the monastery 
came to be erected there. It seems 
that a number of monks started out 
together on a pilgrimage, wandering 
from place to place with the inten- 
tion of building a chapel to be de- 
voted to the Holy Mary. They did 
not know what place to select, and 
finally concluded to leave the decision 
with the little donkey which they had 
brought with them to carry their 
provisions. The spot chosen should 
be where the beast should first lie 
down to rest. The donkey, heavily 
laden with bags and bundles, walked 
on patiently for awhile, then suddenly, 
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after donkey fashion, threw himself down beside 
a cool clear spring and refused to move on. So 
there the monks remained, and there the cloister 
was built ; and if you now pass through the laby- 
rinth of halls and know just what doors to enter 
and what winding stairs to 
climb, you will find your- 
self in the loveliest old gar- 
den, all roses and lilies, at 
the end of which is a little 
grotto surrounded by a 
Gothic balustrade in stone. 
This is the place where the 
clear spring still issues 
from the ground, and above 
it, cut into the stone, you 
see the representation of 
the donkey taking his his- 
toric rest. They say that 
whoever drinks of this 
water can never be happy 
elsewhere, and will be led 
by nostalgia back to the old 
place. I used to think that 
there was a good deal of 
truth in this superstition, 
for I know of no other place 
that so grows upon one. I 
remember when I first went 
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there I wrote home asking my parents to be 
sure and call me back very soon for some 
important reason or other, because the place 
seemed so quiet and small; but by the time 
I was to leave I had changed my mind, and 
when my good aunt and her servant ac-_ 
companied me to the station, two and a half 
miles distant—for she always considered it a 
reckless extravagance to take the stage— 
carrying bags and boxes filled with all the 
delicious cakes and candies the dear soul 
took so much pride in making for her guests, 
I thought my heart would break as the train 
slowly moved off with me and the two 
muffled figures grew dimmer and smaller in 
the gray distance. 

But to return to the garden with the 
Eselsbrunnen that we just left, and which is 
also closed in by the town wall. We find our- 
selves in front of the picturesque and famous 
Faust Tower, said to have been occupied by 
Dr. Faustus himself for a considerable period. 
It is a quaint-looking structure, unlike any 
thing of the kind I have ever seen clsewhere 
—yery high and narrow, with a wide, 
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overhanging roof. Winding stairs lead up to it, 
higher and higher, till you begin to feel wound 
up for that sort of climbing, and keep going on 
involuntarily. At last you reach the top, just 
when legs and Jungs are exhausted ; but when 
you have recovered your strength sufficiently to 
step into one of the small rooms and look out of 
the broken windows you feel rewarded for all 
your pains, You are far above the tops of the 
trees, looking down into their green feathery 
masses. Down, very deep down, you see a whole 
stretch of old-fashioned flower gardens, large 
spots of color, wherever you look. A brook is 
glimmering through them, half hidden by ferns 
and rushes. Behind these gardens is the church, 
and over it you have a superb view of the blue 
hills in the distance. Turning back from the 
windows, you find yourself in a charming room, 
quite large, with a cavernous fireplace. A small 
room adjoins this, and a little kitchen, where Dr. 
Faustus is said to have studied to discover the se- 
eret of gold. Altogether, this tower is a most 
romantic relic of mediswval times. You really 
fancy yourself back in the time of knights and 
monks, and beautiful golden-haired maidens locked 
up in towers, and all sorts of strange fancies cross 
your mind. 

My illustrious friend Joseph Victor von Schef- 
fel, the poet and author of ‘ Ekkehard” and 
“The Trumpeter of Siickingen,” was so de- 
lighted with this spot, which seemed to realize all 
his dreams of a quiet summer refuge for his work, 
that he applied to the magistrate for permission 
to occupy it for a few months. He was will- 
ing to have windows and doors set in and the 
rooms put into habitable condition. But the 
good people of Maulbronn thought the idea pre- 

. posterous, and doubted if anyone with a sound 
mind could seriously think of carrying out such 
an eccentric plan. They held meeting after meet- 
ing, discussing the question with a deliberation 
and earnestness worthy of a better cause. Who 
could tell if the stranger were not some mysteri- 
ous malefactor seeking « place of concealment out 
of suspicion’s way? As to the offer of having 
windows put in, why, that alone settled the ques- 
tion ; for where was Frau Ephorus (the worthy 
wife of the highest official of the Seminary) going 
to dry her linen if the dranghts were shut out in 
such a distressing way ? So this ponderous rea- 
son, to which surely any sensible being must bow 
in silence, was given to the poet, who consequently 
had to withdraw his request. After awhile, how- 
ever, the people of Maulbronn found ont who 
their mysterious visitor had been, and then they 
regretted losing a chance of having their town 
honored by sucha guest. They wrote to him and 
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agreed to everything, and I think would even 
have been willing to sacrifice their draughts, in 
utter disregard of Frau Ephorus’s linen ; but it 
was too late. 

As you come down from the tower and cross the 
old garden again you re-enter the monastery and 
find yourself in an immense hall called the Parla- 
torium, which was the place where the monks 
were allowed to speak to each other and to re- 
ceive visitors from outside. Here also took place 
the ceremony of the washing of feet, for which 
the poor people came in once a week. From this 
place are reached the ‘‘ Kreuzginge,” or Cross- 
walks, a prominent feature of all the old cloisters 
of that time, and all built alike—four arcades, 
inclosing the little square cloister garden in the 
centre. This little garden in the spring and 
summer is a perfect paradise, filled with the most 
beautiful climbing roses, which cover the old 
walls in great profusion, filling the air with their 
delicious odor. 

We are all working there in different places, 
some of us under the arcades looking out into the 
garden through the beautiful Gothic arches, oth- 
ers outside in the garden itself. Not a sound 
penetrates from without. One hears nothing but 
the singing of birds, the plash of water in the old 
fountain in the Brunnen Chapel, which projects 
from one of the four arcades, and once in awhile 
the sound of footsteps or the voices of the artists 
around. 

All at once there come sounds of life from some- 
where akove—the sound of young, fresh voices 
laughing and chattering, some violin and organ 
music, the singing of some old-fashioned chants— 
and you wonder if the monks have actually come 
to life again to break the silence of the place. 
You glance up at the windows above, and see a 
crowd of young, happy faces looking at you with 
astonished eyes. They do not resemble monks at 
all, being the pupils of the Seminary, which now 
occupies this part of the monastery. They have 
their music rooms here, and their singing and 
playing blend wonderfully well with all the sur- 
rounding scene. 

But you are tired now, and want to walk about 
and see what your fellow artists are doing. There 
again is a surprise in store for you that immedi- 
ately takes you back centuries, for you find your- 
self confronting an old monk dressed in the white 
and black garments of the Order of the Cister- 
cians. He is standing under an archway, evi- 
dently studying attentively an old book with large 
red lettering. A stream of sunlight falls through 
the open window directly on the figure, making a 
striking picture. 

This old monk is, in reality, only a poor peas- 
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ant who tries to earn a little money by posing for 
the artists, my Norwegian friend having taken 
great pains in training him for this difficult voca- 
tion. The good old man, not very apt at his time 
of life to take in new ideas, adheres conscientiously 
to the poses he had to take for his tutor, and ab- 
solutely refused the other day to pose for one of 
us with his head down, because he had been made 
to pose with his head up for the other artist. 
The old man’s honest opinion remained that his 
first tutor knew best, as “they had worked to- 
gether for a long time”; but then he was not go- 
ing to lose his ‘‘ job” for the sake of some 
‘* painter” who evidently did not know what he 
was about, and so he gave in ! 

But let us return to the cloisters once more, 
and they will specially appeal to us on account of 
their marvelous color. This is almost indescrib- 
able ; you have to see it to believe, and not to 
fancy that they must be illuminated by magic 
lights. We are told that in the earlier part of 
this century, at the time of the last abbot, the 
King of Wiirtemberg sent word that he and his 
suite intended to visit the monastery. The abbot, 
fully aware of the honor bestowed on the place 
by the royal visitor, proceeded at once to make 
preparations worthy of the occasion, and actually 
had the inside of the church and all these halls 
painted pink! At that time it must have looked 
decidedly bizarre, and what the King thought of 
the abbot’s taste in decoration is not known. Pos- 
sibly he admired it ina more charitable spirit 
than we should do now. At any rate, it was 
hopelessly pink all over; but, thanks to the damp- 
ness of the place and to its exposure, it has in 
the course of these many years mellowed into all 
the tints of the rainbow. In places the plaster 
has fallen off entirely in large sheets; whole cor- 
ners are nearly black with age, shading into a 
strong mossy green ; at some spots just enough 
of the original pink is left to give the effect of 
rosy light, while at others where it is very damp 
the pink fades into a pale purple and blue. The 
effect of the whole is simply enchanting in its 
singularity. 

All along these cloisters are doors and archways 
opening into various parts of the building, such as 
the refectory, the winter and the summer dining 
halls, or into the adjoining church. Some of 
the old broken doors are ornamented with heavy 
iron locks and bands of fine workmanship. In 
another corner there is a staircase leading up to 
the bath, to the library and to the ‘ Geisselkam- 
mer,” or scourging chamber. 
exquisite tracery breaks up the wall above the 
staircase. 

Through one of the old sombre doors we enter 
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the church, which is built in the shape of a Latin 
cross. In the choir are rows and rows of the 
most wonderfully carved oaken seats, black with 
age, and with little steps leading up to them. 
The choir is shut-off from the main part of the 
chureh by a stone wall, with a heavy door in the 
centre entirely covered with ironwork. From the 
church you come out into the ‘‘ Paradise ” again, 
and from there into the cloister court, now a 
market place. 

Looking around a little, you discover a number 
of other buildings that are worth careful study 
—as, for instance, the old ‘‘ Pfriindnerhaus,” or 
poorhouse, in the time of the monks. It is a 
most picturesque building, beautiful in color, and 
contains a number of interesting kitchens and 
rooms and yaults, Everybody and everything 
seem to live in happy confusion there. You see 
the hens and roosters comfortably perched on top 
of the stoves and tables, and you stumble over a 
sheep in a dark corner; but this of course does 
not worry you much, and only adds to the charm 
of the place ! 

Crossing the court and going on toward the 
gate, a picture comes before my mind which I 
shall never forget. It is summer now, but then 
it was winter—New Year’s Eve; everything was 
white with snow and frozen hard ; each one of 
the hundreds of little projections and ornaments 
cut out in stone bore its small heap of snow, and 
the whole thing had a most beautiful effect. It 
was moonlight, too—a clear, cold, frosty moon- 
light, which threw blue shadows across the silver- 
white snow—and everything glittered with fringes 
of icicles. My aunt took me to church, to the 
midnight service, and as there were no means of 
lighting up the edifice in any other way, all the 
worshipers were supposed to bring their own lit- 
tle lanterns or candles with-them. As we neared 
the church we saw a large procession of people, 
holding these little flickering lights in their hands, 
move about under the arcades and enter the 
building, where they disappeared in the dark. 
Within it was quite dark; the candles in front 
of each place were just sufficient to show the dim 
outlines of the figures, and only through one of 
the colored windows came a pale stream of moon- 
light. 

The service was a very simple one, but I think 
it was the most beautiful one I have ever heard, 
and there was something overwhelmingly solemn 
in the whole scene. Just as the clock struck 
twelve the bells in the tower above us rang out 
their greeting to the new year. One could not 
but feel profoundly impressed, and it always re- 
mains in my mind like a tender and beautiful 
picture. : 
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But now farewell to reminiscences. We have sound, for our morning’s work has made us very 
crossed the bridge under the entrance gate, and I hungry. 5 
think I heard the actual though distant sound of Au revoir, my friend, in the dear old place— 
the dinner bell proceeding from the inn which I this legend-haunted Monastery of Maulbronn in 
have already described to you. Pleasant is the Wirtemberg ! 


BRUNNEN OHAPEL. 


APPLE-TREE INN, 
(From the German of Uhland.) 


By G. F. 
How SPLENDID was that inn of mine, To this good house, half hid in green, 
Where yesterday I tarried ! Came many guests with laughter ; 
A golden apple was the sign, They ate and drank with jest between, 
Which on a bough was carried. And sang their sweetest after. 
It was the good old apple tree I found a couch already spread, 
By whom I was attended ; Upon the grassy meadow} 
With pleasant face and blossoms free, My host himself had made my bed, 
His kindliness was blended. Beneath his grateful shadow. 


And when I ask him what's to pay, 
He shakes with leafy laughter. 

All blessings on him every day, 
From cellar up to rafter! 


‘* SUDDENLY THE YOUNG MALAY ROSE TO HIS FEET, AND, COMING WITH ONE STRIDE TO THE SPOT WHERE HIS 
ENEMY LAY, LOOKED DOWN UPON HIM WITH THE GLARE OF A FAMISHED TIGER.” 
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By Davip Ker. 


Part I.— Tue RIPENING OF THE FRUIT. 


‘In three days more it will be ripe; and 
then——” 

So muttered to himself a tall, handsome man 
with the dress and features of a Malay, who was 
at work in a large garden in front of a native 
house of unusual size, in one of the smaller isl- 
ands of the Malay Archipelago. 

The exclamation above quoted was uttered as 
he bent over a magnificent specimen of the rajah 
buah (king fruit) in the far corner of the garden ; 
and the words themselves seemed to express noth- 
ing more than the natural exultation of a suc- 
cessful amateur gardener at having produced so 
fine a fruit. 

But anyone who had been there to hear him— 
for he was quite alone—would have been startled 


beyond measure by the tone and manner with 
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which those words were spoken. It might nat- 
urally have been expected that they would be said 
with the quiet satisfaction of an industrious hus- 
bandman at finding his labors successful, and seec- 
ing everything going as he would have it; but 
had this man been speaking of the burning of a 
town, or the blowing of a hundred men into the 
air with gunpowder, instead of the ripening of a 
harmless fruit, his face and voice could have 
worn no deadlier meaning than they assumed as 
he spoke. 

At that moment the single gate in the high 
stockade that encircled house and garden (the in- 
variable adjunct of every household among the 
wild Malay tribes of the Archipelago) was thrust 
open with a quick, impatient push, and a tall 
figure entered, which, though dressed in the usual 
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garb of a Malay of rank, and bronzed by long ex- 
pesure to a tropical sun, had unmistakably the 
complexion of a European, and the hair and 
features of an Englishman. 

‘Is there yet any sign of the koppal appi Ing- 
grez?” (English fire boat) asked the Malay, as 
the newcomer approached ; but he read the an- 
swer of his question in the other’s face even as he 
uttered it. 

“None,” replied the Englishman, in a tone 
of heavy despondency, which contrasted very 
strangely with his bold, bluff face and fearless 
bearing. 

“«Be not cast down, brother,” said the fatal- 
istic Mussulman, with stern calmness. ‘It is 
our kismet (destiny), and who can avert it? In 
Allah (God) alone is safety, and if He will it, we 
may yet escape.” ; 

‘But how ?” cried the other, fiercely. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing but the coming of the gunboat can save us 
now, and in three days more it will be too late !” 

‘*Much may happen in three days,” answered 
the Malay ; and again the same look of terrible 
meaning flitted across his dark face as he silently 
resumed his work. 

The visitor now noticed for the first time how 
his friend was employed, and looked amazed be- 
yond measure ; for the sight of a chief tilling the 
ground with his own hands “like a slave” is still 
as unheard-of a phenomenon in the Malay Archi- 
pelago as it was in the Highlands of Scotland 
two centuries ago. He knew Malay etiquette too 
well, however, to make any comment, and took 
his departure soon after. 

But the brief talk of the two men had hada 
listener whose presence neither of them suspected. 

The house was built in the usual Malay style, 
being raised several yards above the ground upon 
stout wooden piles, and reached by a bamboo 
ladder. Its heavy thatch projected many feet be- 
yond it on every side, forming an effectual shelter 
against both sun and rain; and two of the win- 
dows were additionally masked by screens of grass 
matting, arranged in such a way that, while ad- 
mitting the air freely, they hid the interior of the 
room as completely as a Venetian blind. 

Behind these screens stood in an attitude of in- 
tent listening a beautiful native girl, in the first 
freshness of her youth, richly dressed, and wear- 
ing a profusion of barbaric ornaments. She was 
one of those faultless Eastern beauties who almost 
atone for the premature fading of Asiatic women, 
and the hideous ugliness of their untimely age. 
A sculptor would have loved to copy her fairy 
hand and tiny foot, while any great painter would 
have given half his fortune for one study of her 
perfect face. 
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But, fresh and lovely as that face was, it was 
not a happy one; and the scared, hunted look in 
its large, lustrous eyes would have made any brave 
man’s heart ache. 

Not less striking were the successive changes 
that passed over her expressive features as the 
talk went on. At the first sound of the English- 
man’s voice her worn face lighted up with a sud- 
den brightness which told its own story, sweeping 
away for an instant, as if it had never been, the 
look of terror which seemed to have grown habit- 
ual to her. When the Malay chief asked for news 
of the expected English vessel she bent forward 
with parted lips, as if her whole being were ab- 
sorbed in the act of listening for the reply; and 
as she heard the discouraging answer her head 
drooped as if sinking beneath a heavy blow, and 
she clasped her small hands despairingly till the 
slender fingers left their print in the delicate 
skin. 

But for this strange agitation there was only 
too much cause ; for the girl herself stood in im- 
minent peril of losing at one-blow her liberty and 
her honor, while over her brother and her lover— 
for such were the two men below—hung the ever- 
deepening shadow of a cruel and violent death. 

In order to explain, however, by what means 
matters had come to such a pass, we must go back 
a little. 

* * * * * * 

Twelve years before this time an English tra!- 
ing schooner had been cast away upon a portion 
of the coast which formed part of the territory of 
the old Penghulu chief of Pesang, and the sole 
survivor of the wreck was the captain’s son, then 
amere boy. The escape of this young lad from 
a disaster which had destroyed so many strong 
and experienced men seemed so wonderful to the 
superstitious natives, that they considered it a 
plain proof of his being under supernatural pro- 
tection, and. brought him unharmed to their 
chief. The old Penghulu received him very kindly, 
and took him into his own house, where he speed- 
ily became the inseparable companion and friend 
of the chief’s only son, a fine fellow, barely three 
years older than himself. 

Young as he was, Harry Purcell had already 
some knowledge of ship carpentering, and asmat- 
tering of navigation, as well as a skill in handling 
both gun and pistol which was far beyond his 
years ; and such attainments were just what was 
needed to win him the admiration of these half- 
savage islanders, in whose eyes the old chief’s 
marked favor and his own marvelous escape had 
already given him a formidable importance. 

Though he firmly resisted the chief’s repeated 
persuasions to forswear Christianity and turn Mo- 
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hammedan, our hero conformed to the usages of 
his adopted countrymen in all other respects, and 
speedily achieved a popularity which was raised 
to the highest pitch by his prowess in one or two 
of the intertribal wars of that wild region. Lit- 
tle by little his influence softened the barbarous 
habits of his fierce associates, and leavened their 
ignorant ferocity with a tinge of European civili- 
zation, till he had become the recognized oracle 
of the whole. tribe; and by the time the aged 
chief’s death made his son, Haji Ismail, the sole 
master of Pesang, it was fully understood that 
the “ Orang-Laut” (man of the sea), as the Ma- 
lays called Purcell, was to be the second chief, 
and the husband of Ismail’s beautiful sister, 
Champak, who, in accordance with a custom uni- 
versal among the Malay races, had been named 
after the sweetest and most sacred of Oriental 
flowers. 

To this the tribesmen made no objection ; for, 
many of the Pesangis having but lately embraced 
the creed of Islam, they felt none of that fanat- 
ical horror with which stricter Moslems would 
have regarded the union of a Mohammedan bride 
with a Christian bridegroom. 

But a more formidable obstacle threatened 
Purcell’s happiness from without, for his future 
brother-in-law, Haji Ismail, though supreme 
among his own clansmen, was himself the vassal 
of Rajah Oubi of Telook-Bezar, the most power- 
ful prince of the island. This worthy was an 
Oriental despot of the worst type—ignorant, bru- 
tal, ferocious, enervated by constant opium eat- 
ing, and steeped in debauchery of the foulest 
kind. 

No one knew better than the young Malay chief 
that, should the slightest hint of his sister’s beauty 
reach the greedy ear of this sensual old tyrant, 
the murder of himself and his English friend, 
and the snatching away of the poor girl herself to 
pine in the joyless seclusion of the Rajah’s harem 
asa concubine and a slave, would follow instantly, 
and as a matter of course. The same appre- 
hension haunted Purcell day and night, and at 
length goaded the daring young Englishman into 
the immediate execution of a scheme which he 
had meditated for some past—nothing less than 
the dispatch of a message to the British Governor 
of Singapore in the name of the whole Pesangi 
tribe, declaring themselves subjects of Great 
Britain, and asking for English protection. 

The means of doing this lay ready to his hand 
in the numerous buggalows (small native craft) 
which made constant voyages to the British set- 
tlements in the Straits of Malacca with local 
produce of various kinds. To the nakhudah 
(captain) of one of these Purcell intrusted a let- 
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ter for the Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
paying the Malay handsomely for the job, and 
promising him a larger reward when the letter 
was safely delivered, which it was as soon as the 
buggalow reached Singapore. 

A British gunboat was then lying in the road- 
stead ; and had it btven sent off at once to receive 
the allegianee of the Pesangis, and to recognize 
them as subjects of the British crown, the coming 
tragedy would have been prevented and incalcu- 
lable misery saved. But the slow-footed red-tape 
routine which has recently lost England the Cam- 
eroons River in West Africa, and many a fair 
province besides, hampered as usual the prompt 
action of energy and common sense; and while 
the wearisome round of meaningless formalities 
was being gone through once more, the evil which 
Haji Ismail and his English comrade were dread- 
ing came to pass. 

An officer of the Rajah of Telook-Bezar, sent to 
Pesang by the old tyrant partly as a tax collector 
and partly as a spy, found the whole tribe full of 
the approaching marriage of their young prince’s 
sister to the “‘ English chief,” and heard such re- 
ports of her beauty as aroused his curiosity in 
earnest. As ill luck would have it, a rare and 
most unfortunate accident gave the spy a passing 
peep at Champak’s beautiful face ; and even that 
hasty glimpse sufficed to convince him that the 
praises of her countrymen had spoken no more 
than the truth. 

The consequences of this deplorable mischance 
speedily became apparent. Only a few weeks 
after the officer’s return to Telook-Bezar a mes- 
sage came from the Rajah himself to the effect 
that the Lord of Earth and Sea (as this royal 
Tom Thumb modestly styled himself) was gra- 
ciously pleased to honor the Pesangi tribe by de- 
claring his intention of raising Princess Champak, 
the sister of their chief, to the dignity of a place 
in his own royal harem ! 


PART II. 
A FFAST FOR A KING. 


Tus sudden blow fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the happy circle at Pesang, who found themselves 
unexpectedly threatened by a calamity which 
seemed to be as inevitable as° it was overwhelm- 
ing. 

What were they todo? To resist would be ut- 
terly hopeless, for the force which the Rajah could 
bring against them would suffice to destroy their 
whole tribe in one day. To fly was equally impos- 
sible, for on the landward side they were sur- 
rounded by unfriendly tribes, and even had the 
tyrant’s spies given them a chance of making their 
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escape by sea, that last chance would have been 
cut off by the drawing away of all their boats (in 
accordance with national usage) to attend the 
Rajah on a “ progress” that he was about to 
make along the coast of the island, in the course 
of which he meant to pay them a visit in person, 
and carry back with him to Telook-Bezar the ill- 
fated beauty of Pesang. 

A brief respite, however, was still afforded them 
by an old local custom which ordained that, when 
the reigning Rajah took a new wife, he should do 
so at the “‘ Feast of the Moon,” which was cele- 
brated only twice a year. The next recurrence 
of this festival was still several weeks distant, and 
the two friends still hoped against hope that this 
interval might give time for the only event that 
could save them now, viz., 
the coming of the English 
gunboat, which could 
have blown the petty 
tyrant’s town about his 
cars with one salvo of her 
formidable cannon. 

But as day passed after 
day without bringing any 
sign of the expected ves- 
sel, even they began to lose 
heart; and Purcell, driven 
to desperation, inwardly 
vowed that if his be- 
trothed must fall into the 
Rajah’s hands,.the old 
villain should never live 
to possess her. 

Thus it was that mat- 
ters stood on the morning 
when, just three days be- 
fore the time fixed for the 
Rajah’s arrival, Haji Is- 
mail stood beside the all 
but ripe fruit which hap- 
pened to be the despot’s favorite dainty. Bya 
curious chance there had been a general blight 
that year among the rajah-buah plants in this part 
of the island, and that which the young chief 
had tended so carefully was the only one that 
seemed, by almost miraculous fortune, to have 
escaped unharmed. 

The three days lessened to two, then to one— 
but still nothing was seen or heard of the British 
gunboat. On the last night none of the three 
ever closed their eyes; and when the doomed 
princess beheld at sunrise the seaward horizon 
dotted with the dreaded sails of dark-brown mat- 
ting, which told that the hated Rajah was at 
hand, she hastily concealed in the folds of her 
dress a short Malay knife, with a look in her 
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haggard eyes which boded no good to her royal 
bridegroom. ; 

On came the flotilla, in the midst of which 
soon appeared a long, low praw (Malay lugger), 
somewhat larger than the rest, with a kind of 
canopy over its deck amidships, from which flut- 
tered the Rajah’s standard, a gold-fringed pennon 
of crimson silk. The wind being fair, this vessel 
and several other boats were soon alongside of a 
rude natural pier of rock which served as a land- 
ing place, and the debarkation began. 

First came, heralded by the crashing discharge 
of the small brass carronades with which this novel 
kind of flagship was armed, fifty of the Rajah’s 
guards, in white dresses with scarlet sashes, carry- 
ing long bamboo spears. Next followed fifty oth- 
ers, armed with match- 
locks, and similarly dress- 
ed, except that their sashes 
were blue. After these 
came pouring out from 
boat after boat a miscel- 
laneous rabble of men of 
all trades, or of no trade 
at all (except robbery), 
whom this toy king drag- 
ged about with him as a 
proof of his importance. 
The procession was closed 
by a group of court offi- 
cials in embroidered tur- 
bans, with silver-tipped 
rods in their hands, who 
encircled a big, bloated, 
hideously ugly old man, 
with bloodshot eyes and 
teeth black as ink from 
betel chewing—this hob- 
goblin being no other 
than the Rajah of Telook- 
Bezar himself. 

The whole population had crowded to see him 
land, and the looks darted at him by the bold isl- 
anders showed that he had done wisely to bring so 
many guards along with him. The fierce Malay 
blood was boiling in the veins of many a stalwart 
Pesangi at the thought of their beautiful princess 
being handed over to the tender mercies of the foul, 
soulless monster before them; and at the slight- 
est signal they would have fallen upon this worn- 
out satyr and rent him limb from limb in the 
very midst of his soldiers. In his utter despera- 
tion, Purcell was tempted to give it; but Haji Is- 
mail himself made no sign, and the brave English- 
man, shrinking from bringing certain destruction 
upon his gallant comrades, determined to wait a 
little longer (in case the English ship should ap- 
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pear, even at the last moment), and then, when 
all hope was gone, to take the law into his own 
hands without asking help from anyone. 

Meanwhile, Haji Ismail, whose grave, calm, 
handsome face expressed nothing beyond the dig- 
nified courtesy befitting the reception of one 
prince by another, led the way into the room 
where the morning meal had been prepared for 
himself and his royal guest ; for, according to na- 
tive etiquette, the head chief of a district was the 
only man entitled to the honor of eating with a 
Rajah, unless by the latter’s special invitation. 

The despot of Telook-Bezar—who was as coarse 
and animal in his appetite as in everything else— 
surveyed the array of dainties around him with a 
greedy twinkle in his dull, bloodshot eyes, and 
fell’ upon the good cheer with a will. But his 
gluttonous enjoyment might have been somewhat 
marred had he known that just outside the nearest 
window lay crouching, with white cheeks and 
compressed lips, the bold young Englishman 
whose happiness he had wrecked, clutching in his 
strong hand the gun that had never failed him 
yet, and sternly resolved, the moment he heard 
the tyrant demand the surrender of his betrothed, 
to shoot him dead on the spot. 

Would the English gunboat come in time to 
save them now ? Who could tell ? 


But, fool as he was, the worthy Rajah was not 
such an utter idiot as to place himself unguarded 
in the power of the man upon whom he was about 
to inflict such a deadly wrong. In compliance 
with the warlike usage which is universal among 
Malay princes (and which I myself witnessed as 
the guest: of the Maharajah of Johore), a number 
of his guards stood ranged like statues along 
either side of the room, six armed with matchlocks 
and six with spears. Moreover, the crafty and 
merciless despot had destroyed too many others 
by poison to ignore the possibility of its being 
employed against himself, and, under the pre- 
tense of doing special honor to his host, he took 
good care to make the latter take precedence of 
himself in tasting every dish that was set before 
them. 

Thus the meal proceeded in silence—for Ma- 
lay etiquette forbade the chief to speak unless the 
King addressed him, and the King was too busy 
stuffing himself to address him atall. The keenest 
observer could not have detected in the young 
prince’s immovable features any sign of repug- 
nance (or indeed of any other, emotion) while 
thus feasting his mortal enemy ; but as the ban- 
quet drew to a close a look of strange and sin- 
ister expectation began to light up his large black 
eyes—such a look as that wherewith a skilled 
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executioner, standing over adoomed criminal on 
the scaffold, might watch for the signal to strike 
the fatal blow. 

And now the magnificent fruit which the young 
chief had taken such pains to ripen was borne 
into the room by a trusty slave, who withdrew as 
soon as he had presented it. 

“By the tomb of the Prophet !” grunted the 
royal glutton, whose dull eyes sparkled greedily 
at the sight of this unexpected treat, ‘‘ thou hast 
given me better fare than I looked for, Chief of 
Pesang! I had not thought to find one ripe 
rajah buah on all this coast, after that unsainted 
blight.” 

“‘Tt hath pleased Allah,” answered the young 
prince, courteously, ‘‘to spare this one for the 
pleasure of the Tunku” (lord and master). ‘“‘The 
‘king fruit’ should be given to none but the 
King !” 

«‘ But thou shalt share it with me !” cried the 
Rajah, whose habitual distrust of everyone about 
him was not lulled to sleep even now. ‘‘ Eat, and 
be happy !” 

As the cunning despot uttered the last words, 
there flashed across the dark, unrevealing face of 
his companion, like lightning in a moonless sky, 
a smile more fierce and cruel and terrible than 
the blackest frown wherewith he had hewn his 
way through the press of battle. Once more his 
keen eyes swept the sailless sea in a vain search 
for the British gunboat whose coming might have 
saved him ; and then his lips were seen to move, 
murmuring under his breath, in a voice too low 
to reach the dull ears of his brutal guest, the 
formula always pronounced by a pious Mussul- 
man when about to die: ‘‘ There is but one God, 
and Mohammed is His Prophet.” 

‘*The King’s own mouth hath spoken it,” said 
he, aloud, as he turned to the Rajah a face which 
was now as calm and unmoved as ever. ‘J will 
eat, and I will be happy !” 

And then, cutting in two the huge ripe.globe, 
he began to eat, while the sensual old man greed- 
ily followed his example. 

Ha! what was this strange numbness which 
was beginning to creep through his limbs, and 

-seemed to freeze the very blood in his veins ? He 
strove to cry out, but his palsied tongue refused 
to obey; he tried to raise himself from the mat 
on which he was seated, but his nerveless limbs 
felt heavy as lead ; and at length he sank back 
helplessly, with a low groan. 

The guards in the background noticed nothing 
unusual in all this, for they were quite well used 
to see their estimable master overeat himself till 
he could do nothing but grunt and gasp ; but the 
doomed wretch was watched by other eyes which 
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saw more clearly than theirs—the eyes of Haji 
Ismail, which, fixed upon him with a look ci 
fierce and hungry expectation, seemed to bura 
into his very soul. 

Suddenly the young Malay rose to his feet, and, 
coming with one stride to the spot where his 
enemy lay, looked down upon him with the glare 
of a famished tiger. 

“‘Thave eaten, and Iam happy !” he whispered, 
in a tone of ghastly mockery. ‘‘ Dog and son oi 
a dog! didst thou deem thyself safe because / 
tasted first of the fruit that has brought thee 
death ? It is better for me to die as a free man 
than to live as thy slave; and though I die, thy 
death shall go before mine !” 

The contrast between the terrific energy of his 
words and the cautious whisper in which they 
were spoken, in order to keep them from the ears 
of the attendant soldiers, was frightful beyond 
description ; but more terrible still was the frenzy 
of powerless rage and horror which glared from 
the bloodshot eyes of the doomed wretch that he 
addressed, whose paralyzed tongue strove in vain 
to cry for help to the motionless forms around 
him. 

‘‘Strive not to speak,” hissed Haji Ismail ; 
*‘thou wilt never speak again. Never shall the 
Flower of Pesang go to wither in ¢hy garden; 
and though I die, she shall live, and shall be 
happy! Ay, frown if thou wilt—there is an end 
of thy oppression, nor can all thy stolen treasures 
buy thee one moment of life !” 

By this time even the soulless myrmidons of 
the despot had begun to perceive that there was 
something wrong; but to approach their savage 
and capricious master unsummoned was more 
than the boldest of them dared venture to do, 
and, standing motionless at a distance, they 
watched with an uneasy wonder (which gradually 
deepened into sheer horror and affright) the last 
act of the fearful tragedy. 

But Haji Ismail did not long survive his en- 
emy. The rapid effect of the poison had already 
silencéd Ais tongue in its turn; and, feeling his 
limbs fail him, he drew himself away from his 
enemy’s hated presence, and staggered back to 
his own place. And just as he sank down to rise 
no more the boom of a gun came echoing over 
the silent sea, and a large gunboat, with the flag 
of old England fluttering jauntily above her 
tapering spars and trim white hull, came gliding 
into the roadstead—too late ! 

But though the deliverence did indeed come 
too late to save the gallant young chief, his heroic 
self-sacrifice had not been made in vain. The 
bloodhounds of the dead tyrant, terrified alike by 
their master’s sudden and fearful end and by the 
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unexpected appearance of the dreaded English 
‘fire boat,” fled for their lives; and were pursued 
and hunted down without mercy by the exasper- 
ated Pesangis. The British flag was at once 
hoisted over Pesang, and the English protectorate 
proclaimed ; while, during the confusion of the 
sanguinary struggle which instantly ensued among 
the late Rajah’s countless sons for the throne of 
Telook-Bezar, several other local tribes declared 
and made good their independence, and at once 
attached themselves to the new colony. 
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On the spot where the brave man had died 
there arose not many months later a neat mission 
church and school; and the first Christian con- 
vert baptized there was Princess Champak, whose 
English husband still governs Pesang as the rep- 
resentative of the British crown. And in a cor- 
ner of the church itself has just been erected a 
small tablet of smooth white stone, which bears 
the name of Haji Ismail, and the simple inscrip- 
tion: ‘* Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


AN APPEAL TO “BOB WHITE.” 


By Jor, BENTON. 


Ovr in the meadow, at very close sight, 

I hear the odd voice that mimics ‘‘ Bob White ”; 
Brown weather-prophet whose song goes to say 
Just what the weather will be the next day. 


Little he knows, midst the grass and the flowers, 
What is the drift of his magical powers, 

While over his head the blue sky is a dream, 
And summer’s as joyous as summer can seem. 


For there blows a soft zephyr with balm from the west, 
And the harvesters work with brisk courage and zest ; 
But *‘ Bob” still forebodes, in his quiet, odd way, 

For to-morrow, dark showers we discern not to-day. 


Now Mabel, just seen through the thick ‘‘shocks” of wheat— 
Mabel, whose face is bewitchingly sweet— 

Hears with sorrow this sad and unwelcome refrain, 

‘Look out on your wedding, to-morrow, for rain.” 


O bird so ungallant, please drop your dull song, 
For Mabel and I to each other belong— 
Disperse not the sunshine, since she is the bride 
Who to-morrow allows me to stand by her side. 


For once, then, just banish that slow dismal song, 
And sing not, unless you shall sing us no wrong; 
Make a blue sky to-morrow, with balm in the air, 
And the weather, if ever, surpassingly fair ! 


MME. MADELEINE LEMAIRE, 


WOMEN 
By ARTHUR 


No ONE could have dreamed, a couple of cent- 
uries ago, when Mme. de Sabran, the beautiful 
favorite of Philippe d’Orleans, Regent of I’rance, 
used to devote her leisure moments to work of an 
artistic nature, that a day was relatively close at 
hand when art would open wide its doors to 
women, and that among those who chose to adopt 
painting as a profession would be found so many 
artists of great talent. The example set by Mme. 
de Sabran was very little imitated, even by the 
women of a later period, fordown to Mme. Vigée 
Lebrun we do not see a single woman painter, 
with the exception of Mme. de Pompadonr, 
worthy of mention. 

From Mme. Vigée Lebrun to Rosa Bonheur 
there is another wide gap, and the history of 
women painters as a body really begins with this 
remarkable woman. 

It is to Rosa Bonheur that women owe their 
artistic emancipation. Rosa Bonheur was the 
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first to show the world that a woman could paint 
wonderful pictures, and it was she who first or- 
ganized and established in France free drawing 
schools for girls, which have been imitated all over 
the civilized world. 

Rosa Bonheur to-day is over seventy years of 
age. I{er hair is white as snow, but her eye is as 
keen and her hand as firm as when she first began 
her greatness, fifty-one years ago. She lives close 
to Paris and leads the life of a hermit. Shehas a 
horror. of publicity and a particular horror of pho- 
tographers. Tor the past three years she has 
been at work on a new picture which is now nearly 
completed. The picture is entitled ‘‘Le Dé- 
piquage,” and represents ten horses, natural size, 
trotting. She has already refused three hundred 
thousand franes for it. 

It is useless to dwell further on the career of 
this well-known artist, for the name of Rosa Bon- 
heur already belongs to posterity. There are other 
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RESIDENCE OF MME. DEMONT-BRETON, MONTGERON. 


women painters in France whom the outer world 
knows less about, yet whose reputations are al- 
most as great as that of Rosa Bonheur. Foremost 
among these are Mme. Demont-Breton and Mlle. 
Louise Abbema. The former loves to depict 
nature ; the latter, the life of the city. 

Mme. Demont-Breton, as a child, could easily 
have ranked among infant prodigies, for at the 
age of two years and a half she began to draw. 
These infantile attempts, which are religiously 
preserved by her mother, bore early evidence of 
the great talent that was to develop later. But it 
was not until she was seventeen that the young 
girl began to doanything worthy of notice. From 
then on it was a constant progress. 


In 1877 she exhibited for the first time. She 


was only nineteen. The same year she became 
engaged to be married to another young artist, 
Adrien Demont, a pupil of her uncle, Emil Bre- 
ton. The marriage took place in 1880, and since 
then they have lived, partly in their charming 
country house at Montgeron and partly at Wis- 
sant—a small fishing village near Calais. It is in 
her studio at Wissant that Mme. Demont-Breton 
has produced the numerous masterpieces with 
which, in spite of her youth, she has already en- 
riched the history of modern art. 

Her first exhibition after her marriage won 
for her an honorable mention. In 1881 she re- 
ceived the third medal for a picture now at the 
Amsterdam Museum. In 1882 a gold medal was 
awarded her at the Amsterdam Art Exposition 
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for ‘‘ The First Steps ”—a picture now in the city 
of New York. In 1883 another medal was given 
her for ‘‘The Beach.” This—a beautiful work 
of art—was purchased by the French Government 
and placed in the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 

Mme. Demont-Breton is now hors concours— 
that is to say, her works are admitted to all ex- 
hibitions without examination by any jury. 

These are a few of her most important works : 

1884. ‘‘Le Calme” (now at the Chateau of 
Chassonspierre). 

1885. ‘‘Un Loup de Mer” (now at the Mu- 
seum of Gand). 

1887. “Le Pain” (now in the Gallery of Mrs. 
Waldo, in New York). 4 

1887. ‘*La Dame Enfantine.” 

1888. ‘‘ Le Bain.” 

1888. “Les Jumeanx” (now in the Sydney 
Gallery, in New York). 

1889. ‘“‘L’homme est en Mer” (now in the 
Walker Gallery, in Minneapolis). 

1889. ‘ La Vague ” (now in the Smith Gallery, 
Rochester). - 

At the Universal Exposition of 1889 Mme. 
Demont-Breton received the gold medal, being 
the only woman, with the exception of Mlle. 
Louise Breslau, to obtain this distinction. 

1890. Portraits of her children in the garden 
of Montgeron. 

1891. ‘* Le Messie” (now in the Gallery of Se- 
delmeyer, Paris). 
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Together with Rosa Bonheur, Mme. Demont- 
Breton is a member of the jury of the Paris 
Salon. 

Another woman painter rivaling Mme. Demont- 


’ Breton in talent and popularity, both, is Mlle. 


Louise Abbema. Mlle. Abbema is a granddaugh- 
ter of Louis de Narbonne, son of Louis XV. of 
France. The name Abbema comes from another 
ancestor, Count Abbema, Governor of Batavia in 
the seventeenth century. 

Louise Abbema is a strange-looking woman. 
She affects masculine attire, and by her manner 
repels rather than invites the advances of stran- 
gers. But beneath her harmless eccentricities is 


. a heart of gold, and she is very popular with the 


select few admitted to her friendship. 

Mlle. Abbema cannot be put down as belong- 
ing to any particular school. Her work embraces 
them all, but her specialty is the tableau de genre 
in which she excels. Her studio, near the Pare 
Monceau, is considered the most beautiful in 
Paris. She receives high prices for her pictures, 
and as she is an indefatigable and prolific worker, 
she has been able to accumulate a considerable 
sum of money. 

She has a superb country seat, where she spends 
each summer, and for the past too summers she 
has amused herself by decorating every door and 
panel in the house. She has staying with her, 
as a pupil, Mlle. Lacressonniére, daughter of the 
well-known French tragedian. 

One of the best things Mlle. Abbema has yet done 
is a portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, with whom the 
artist is very friendly. This friendship began in 
a curious way. On the private view day at the 
Paris Salon of 1876 Sarah Bernhardt stopped be- 
fore a painting and expressed aloud her admira- 
tion of it. It was a portrait of the then unknown 
Louise Abbema, who was standing close by, and 
delighted to overhear this praise, which she knew 
to be sincere. She had Jong wanted to paint 
Mme. Bernhardt’s portrait, and here was her op- 
portunity. Coming forward, she introduced her- 
self to the actress and asked for a sitting, which 
was immediately accorded. Ever since then the 
warmest friendship has united these two women, 
each remarkable in her own line. 

One of Mile. Abbema’s later pictures, entitled 
«<The Amazon,” was exhibited at Buda-Pesth, 
and won for her the Order of Merit in Art—a dec- 
oration never before conferred on a woman. The 
French Government had already given her the 
Academic palms. 

For the past five years Mlle. Abbema has de- 
voted herself almost entirely to painting fans, for 
which she has a special genius. Some of her 
compositions are exquisite,,and her work is much 
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run after by fan manufacturers. There is some 
probability that a collection of her fan composi- 
tions will be seen in'New York next year. 

A portrait painter of singular vigor and orig- 
inality is Mlle. Louise Breslau, a young Parisian 
girl who has just come to the front. She is the 
“Breslau” of Marie Bashkirtseff’s Diary—the 
fellow student at the Julian Academy of whose 
talent the impulsive Russian girl was admiringly 
jealous. Critics declare that the work Mlle. Bres- 
lan has already done shows unmistakable signs 
of genius, and that she is only at the beginning 
of a great career. 

Mlle. Breslau is not only original in her work— 
she is original in her tastes and daily life. Un- 
like most artists, she does not believe that bric-a- 
brac, Oriental curtains and esthetic ornamenta- 
tion in general are indispensable features of the 
artist’s studio. She has a beautiful studio, but 
everything in it is of the plainest description. It 
is a workshop, and not an artistic boudoir. Noth- 
ing to be seen on either hand but the tools of 
trade, a few easels and a number of canvasses— 
some finished and in their frames, others barely 
begun. 

In appearance Mlle. Breslau looks like a healthy 
country girl. One would never dream that be- 
hind those big soft blue eyes that stare you out 
of countenance while conversing lies a brain ca- 
pable of the work it has already done. In the 
studio she always wears a big white blouse, like a 
schoolgirl, and if she wants to be very friendly 
with her visitor she prepares for him a cup of 
tea with her own paint-stained hands. 

I asked Mlle. Breslau if she liked her profes- 
sion. 

“*T am completely wrapped up in it,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I think it is the only profession that a 
woman compelled to earn her own living can take 
up. Medicine is repulsive, literature too difficult. 
To my mind painting is the easiest and the most 
lucrative. Do I consider Paris a good school ? 
The best school in the world. France stands at 
the head in the fine arts to-day, and the student 
coming here has the constant incentive of exam- 
ple before him every day. The best of living 
painters teach gratuitously in the Government 
School of the Fine Arts, and girls are as well off 
there as are men. There are many American 
girls studying now at the School, and some of 
them are very clever.” 

«* What does it cost for a girl to live in Paris 
three years and attend the School ?” 

«* About 7,200 francs ($1,450) for the three 
years. At the end of that time she should be 
able to earn something.” 

Mile. Breslau herself receives from $200 to $500 
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for every portrait she paints, and she has all the 
work she can do. A few years ago she painted 
the portrait of Jeanne Granier, the well-known 
operetta singer, Last year she painted the por- 
traits of three Americans, Miss Blanche Roux, 
Miss Brisbel and Miss Carteret. Her portrait of 
the sculptor Carrier is considered her finest work. 
The French Government has just bought a pict- 
ure by her that was exhibited at last year’s Salon. 

There are two or three American women in 
Paris who have succeeded in making reputations 
as painters. The works of Miss Lee Robbins and 
Miss Klumpke are familiar features of each year’s 
Salon. 

Miss Lee Robbins is a native of New York and 
a former student of the New York Academy of 
Design, where she carried off several prizes. She 
went to Paris in 1886, and in the following year 
exhibited her picture ‘‘After the Bath” at the 
Salon. The picture was warmly praised by the 
Paris critics. Miss Robbins is still quite a young 
girl, and her teachers, Carolus-Duran and Henner, 
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MLLE. HORROCKS. 


are both convinced that she has a brilliant career 
before her. 

Elizabeth Klumpke went to Paris from San 
Francisco in 1887, and after a course at the Julian 
Academy, where she carried off several prizes, 
she became the pupil of Tony Robert-Fleury and 
Bouguereau. Miss Klumpke is exceptionally 
gifted. She received a gold medal at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition of 1879, and an honorable 
mention for a portrait in Paris in 1888. 

It is the ambition of every woman who paints 
to become a great painter, and to take up big sub- 
jects and paint big pictures, but this requires more 
than talent. It is the gift of the few only. The 
majority of women painters have to be content in 
remaining in a lower sphere of usefulness, and 
this seems to be in the direction of miniature 
painting. Some excel in this delicate work, and 
one, Mlle. Lacombe de Presle, is the most success- 
ful of them all. 

Mlle. de Presle was thrown upon the world to 
earn her own living at the age of fifteen. She 
had some taste for drawing, and some knowledge 
of colors, and she immediately took to painting 
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on porcelain plates, vases, etc., and followed her 
new vocation both as a business and as an art. 
About 1881 she attempted miniature painting on 
ivory. It was the portrait of a very rich and in- 
fluential woman, and it proved a great success. 
This made Mlle. de Presle’s fortune. She quickly 
acquired a reputation as one of the best of living 
miniature painters—a reputation she still enjoys. 
At last year’s Salon her work received honorable 
mention. ‘To-day Mlle. de Presle is twenty-five 
years of age, possessed of wealth, fame and 
beauty, added to the distinction of being the min- 
iature painter in ordinary to the French aristoc- 
racy. 

A woman who has attained a reputation for 
painting animals almost as great as that of Rosa 
Bonheur is Mme. Henriette Ronner. Rosa Bon- 
heur has won glory by putting the horse on can- 
vas; Henriette Ronner, by depicting that very 


- humble inmate of nearly every household—the cat. 


Mme. Henriette Ronner was born at Amster- 
dam seventy-one years ago. Her father was Jo- 
seph Knip, a Dutch painter of some note. It was 
a family of artists on all sides, and Henriette, 
from her earliest childhood, was dedicated to the 
same profession. Her father taught her, and 
kept her strictly at work until she was sixteen, 
when she exhibited for the first time. Her father 
died in 1847, and she married Feico Ronner in 
1850. In the same year she was elected a Mem- 
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ber of Merit of the Society 
“Natura Artis Magistra ” of 
Amsterdam. In 1874 the 
King of Holland presented 


her with the ‘‘ Unique Medal 


of Merit,” and Edinburgh 
gave her a silver medal in 
1886. In 1887 she was gazet- 


ted a ‘Chevalier de l’Ordre 
de Leopold” by the King of 


the Belgians—a most rare and 
coveted distinction. 
Strange as it may scem, the 


cat is considered by art critics 


as one of the most difficult 
subjects to paint. The diffi- 
culty, it appears, lies in the 
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There are three women 
whom I have not yet men- 
tioned, yet whose names be- 
long to the history of art in 
France: Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire, Baroness d’Alheim 
and Fanny Fleury. 

The Baroness de Limouzin 
dAlheim is one of those true 
artists—all too rare—who de- 
test and avoid publicity, and 
whose talent commands the 
admiration of all without their 
making the least effort to 
secure it. 

The baroness had the same 
teachers as the late Marie 
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complication of form and 
light ; for the cat, long and 
thin and delicate, beneath 
her deceptive coat of fur is 
a mass of soft muscle which 
completely changes its con- 
tours with every movement, 
however slight it may be. 
It is in this mastery of the 
play and variations of light, 
coupled with her wonderful 
ability to reproduce rapidly 
and easily the true character 
of the fur, that Mme. Ron- 
ner’s genius lies. M. H. 
Spielman, one of Mme. Ron- 
ner’s many enthusiastic bio- 
graphers, is of opinion that 
her art yields little, if at 
all, to that of Rosa Bonheur, 
and that the best of her 
work compares with the 
early canvases of Landseer. 
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Bashkirtseff. She may be 
said to belong to the real- 
istic school, although she 
will not acknowledge that 
she belongs to any school. 
But it is a softer realism 
than that of her male col- 
leagues—realism slightly 
idealized, and consequently 
nearer to true art. 

She is of Russian origin, 
and her youth was spent 
among the serfs of her 
family in the heart of Rus- 
sia. She possesses to-day, 
of that period, a number of 
most interesting sketches of 
the rude moujiks. This 
provides her at once with a 
wealth of character types. 

As an artist Mme. d’Al- 
heim is gifted with remark- 
able analytic powers, and 
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she chooses by preference her subjects from scenes 
of everyday life. There is a vigor and audacity in 
her work that is surprising in a woman. She says 
she likes to make her creations breathe on her can- 
vas, and she does. Her last picture depicts the in- 
terior of the government mont de piété (‘‘ The 
Pawnshop”) in Brussels, and its terrifying realism, 
its sincerity of feeling, has drawn admiration even 
from the declared enemies of the realistic tend- 
ency. The picture is a profound study of human 
wretchedness. The faces of the poor people betray- 
ing their uneasiness as to the result of the opera- 
tion that is to provide them with bread is so 
admirably done that it holds the spectator spell- 
bound. The baroness has refused an offer of two 
hundred thousand francs for the picture. 

It is this same love for suffering humanity that 
prompted the baroness, during the late Russo- 
Turkish War, to enroll herself as a hospital nurse, 
and in this capacity care for the wounded soldiers 
on nearly every battlefield. 

Realism has likewise tempted another artist of 
great talent, Mme. Fanny Fleury. It is to the 
desolate lands of Lower Brittany that Mme. Fleury 
goes for her subjects. She has painted some ad- 


mirable marine scenes, but excels in depicting 
types of peasantry. 

Every summer she goes to the seacoast, and 
in some retired corner, unfrequented by the tour- 
ist, prepares her picture for the next Salon. Her 
teachers were Carolus-Duran and Henner, and it 
is admitted by all her critics to-day that the pupil 
equals the masters. Her principal work, ‘* L’Abri 
de Varcel,” is in the Museum of the Luxembourg 
in Paris. Mme. Fleury is an associate of the 
Salon and officer of the Academy. 

Madeleine Lemaire is almost as well known in 
America and England as she is in France. She 
devotes herself principally to book and magazine 
illustrating, but she has also contributed several 
paintings of value to expositions in various parts 
of the world. She is hors concours at the Paris 
Salon, and has received innumerable decorations 
for excellence. 

Two other women who have distinguished them- 
selves in the direction of realism are Mme. Bertha 
Morizot and Mile. Cassatt. 

Mile. Cassatt paints exquisite little tableaux de 
genre, and earns # large income with her brush. 
She is a great favorite with the critics, who praise 
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everything she sends to the Salon. It is just the 
opposite with Mme. Morizot, whose works have 
raised a storm of discussion. One finds Mme. 
Morizot’s works cited in company with those of 
Pisarro, Monet, Degas, Whistler, Renoir and other 
famous impressionist painters. 

Mme. Lola de Ruiz is the portrait painter of the 
American colony in Paris. She is a native of 
Cuba, is very clever,and a very beautiful and 
charming woman. 

Sculpture being essentially a masculine art, 
there are very few women who have attempted to 
adopt it as a profession. Paris only counts two 
possessed of real talent : Sarah Bernhardt and the 
Duchesse d’Uzés. 

What more can be said about these two remark- 
able women that has not been said already a hun- 
dred times ? They are now getting ready to send 
to Canada the ‘‘St. Hubert,” a wonderful piece 
of statuary by the Duchesse d’Uzés. The duchess 
has also executed a superb “ Holy Virgin,” which 
has been placed in the Poissy church, and a 
small ‘‘ Diana;” which was much talked about at 
the Salon of 1890. Her last work, a ‘“‘ Joan of 
Arc,” attracted not a little attention at this year’s 
Salon. 

Sarah Bernhardt, the greatest living actress, 
playwright, author, musician, painter and sculp- 
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tor! This extraordinary woman appears to be 
endowed by nature with all the arts. Her organ- 
ization defies all analysis. She is stupendous. It 
seems as if some fairy allows her to succeed in 
everything she chooses to undertake. 

In 1872, Sarah Bernhardt thought she would 
like to be able to paint ; in 1873 she was exhibit- 
ing at the Salon. In 1873 she studied sculpture ; 
in 1874 all Paris was admiring a beautiful bust in 
marble of a young girl, and of which she was the 
author. Her picture ‘‘ Death and the Young 
Girl” was one of the attractions of the Universal 
Exposition of 1878. 

I am compelled, in this short review, to pass by 
many names known and loved by the public. I 
have mentioned nearly all those who have won 
great reputations as painters, and whose works 
will survive them. Were I to undertake to men- 
tion every woman in France who has taken to 
painting and done creditable work, this whole 
number of FRANK LESLIE’s PopuLAR MONTHLY 
would not suffice. But among the more brilliant 
soldiers in the ranks of the great army I may cite 
Mlle. Blanche Havamard, the charming daughter 
of the well-known actress Mlle. Jeanne Guyon, 
and her sister, Mlle. Maximilien Guyon; Mlle. 
Marie Robiquet, Mlle. Taddée Claudius Jacquet, 
and Mile. Horrocks. 
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SKETCH BY MME. HENRIETTE RONNER. 


A DIP IN THE SURF.— FROM THE PAINTING BY MME. VIRGINIE DEMONT-BRELON, PARIS SALON OF 1892. 


‘STRONGER THAN 


DEATH: 


By Esiz SNowE. 


Over the hills and far beyond looked Marian 
Graye, and she saw the sea, blue and with flash- 
ing, silver lights in the clear distance gleaming, 
glittering in the morning sun. 

It was a sight to set a young heart beating with 
delight and the pure joy of living, for it was the 
springtime of the year. The hilltops were like 
emerald velvet, and wild violets with wide-open, 
purple, dewy eyes looked up through the grass, 
and all the air was sweet and palpitating with the 
breath of heaven. 

But Marian Graye sighed ; for, though she was 
but nineteen, her heart felt very old this morning, 
and already life seemed a puzzle. 

‘‘Why do I sigh ?” she thought, and her gaze 
again turned toward the sea. Years ago, when 
she was a toddling child, her father and mother 
had gone down to their graves in that same 


treacherous, smiling water. They had died to- 
gether, loving and beloved, close clasped in each 
other’s arms; and people had said: ‘‘ God bless 
them ! they are happy —love and devotion are 
not all dead in a hard, cold world; for he could 
easily have saved himself, but he preferred to die 
with her, and they are happy in a love that is 
stronger than death.” 

“But what came of it all ?” thought Marian, 
with a hard and bitter smile, most strange on lips 
so finely curved with rosy youth and health. 
“They are dead and forgotten, and I am left to 
fight for my life and all of life’s prizes.” 

Marian Graye had been brought up by an aunt, 
a woman whom no man had ever loved, and who 
scorned and resented the love that some men had 
felt and shown for other women. 

““You have but one life to live, child; make 
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the most of it. When opportunities come to you, 
as they come to all, have your eyes open. Snap at 
your chances while you may! Be sure they won't 
wait long, and they won’t come back again !” 

These and their like were the precepts on 
which Marian’s mind had been fed from its ear- 
liest dawning; and she had inherited from the 
speaker just enough of a similar spirit to serve as 
ground in which such grains of worldiy wisdom 
could germinate and flourish. When Marian was 
approaching her nineteenth birthday a great op- 
portunity came in her way. The Duke of B 
saw her, and (having learned beforehand that she 
was heiress to a great fortune) fell in love with 
her, and presented his coronet for her acceptance. 
He didn’t put it in that way—in fact, his offer 
was quite sentimental, and, as Aunt Huldah had 
said, might have done honor to the heart of a 
much younger man. Marian had asked for a lit- 
tle time to consider, and the duke had smiled and 
granted it. Ifthe request had surprised him, he 
had contrived, with the breeding of his class, to 
conceal it; and if the reflection had occurred to 
him that neither of the two ladies formerly hon- 
ored by his addresses had required time in which 
to find out their intentions, he also kept that 
thought to himself. 

Marian remembered that her answer was due 
this very morning, and that the duke would pres- 
ently call to receive it. 

But why, at that thought, did she sigh again ? 
And while she still stood gazing out toward the 
far-off sea she beheld through a gap between 
the green hills a horse and his rider dash swiftly 
onward, and a sudden, sharp cry broke from her 
lips. 

“Edgar! Edgar! Come back—I love you! 
Don’t leave me—I am lost without you !” 

Her eyes glowed, and a color like a June rose 
flushed her face ; she started forward and caught 
old of the window sash. She shook it and tried 
to raise it, but it was heavy, and she only hurt her 
hands. It was too late; the words died away on 
her lips, and the color fled from her face. The 
glow in her great dark eyes melted away into a 
few hot, bitter tears, and Aunt Huldah’s voice 
was in her ears, 

“‘ Ah, lazy, girl !— But no! you are dressed, 
dearest! And how beautiful you look! But 
surely not crying, Marian ? Ah, well, there mast 
be such things as tears of joy, I suppose. He is 
waiting for you in the drawing room. Ah, my 
child, Iam proud of you, and I have a right to 
be. Come, let me kiss the lovely young Duchess 
of B And now go, Ile is very impatient— 
a model lover. See that you name the day before 
you part, for though he may seem patient as an 
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angel, remember he is impetuous and fervid as the 
lightning. Now go.” 

Marian Graye drew herself from her aunt’s em- 
brace, and if she shivered slightly she showed no 
sign of it when she met the duke. The hand she 
gave him was as steady as his own that grasped 
it. When the duke took his leave he raised Mari- 
an’s hand to his lips with that courtly grace for 
which he had been celebrated these many, many 
years ; and when he was gone, quite gone—for 
she listened to the sound of the door that shut 
him out—she drew her handkerchief several times 
across the back of her hand, where the pressure 
of his thin, cold lips seemed to burn like fire. 
Then she held up that slender hand which the 
duke had so often admired, and looked long at 
the tapering finger on which glittered her en- 
gagement ring. ‘The diamond that shone in it 
was of the first water, and it looked like a great 
tear, with red, pulsing lights quivering through 
it where the sun’s rays played on it—and, indeed, 
perhaps that stone was made up of tears and the 
crimson drops of broken hearts, for twice before 
it had shone on the hand of a Duchess of B . 
But in Marian’s eyes there were no tears, and her 
heart throbbed with triamph. 

It was at breakfast on the next morning that 
Aunt Huldah, with a slight exclamation of sur- 
prise, looked up from the daily paper (she always 
read her newspaper while she drank her coffee) 
and said : 

““Why, Marian, dear, Edgar Lane has gone to 
China. What an idea! He sailed yesterday on 
the Umbria. Why in the world should he have 
gone in that roundabout way? Well, well, he 
was always queer; but I’m glad he’s gone, though 
I don’t at all care where he has gone to !” 

Her niece looked up with a smile. 

“Why, Aunt Huldah, what has poor Edgar 
done to you ?” 

“Oh, nothing, dear—nothing, indeed, Marian. 
But you are not at all surprised. Did he tell you 
he was going ?” 

“‘T think he mentioned it when we parted, the 
night before last. Oh, Aunt Huldah, would you 
have orange blossoms or white myrtle ? and did 
you ever see such pearls as those the duke has 
sent to me ?” 

«« Exquisite, darling—almost as fair as the neck 
that is to wear them. But about the flowers— 
orange blossoms are getting to be very common, 
and white myrtle is lovely ; but why not try white 
heather ?—at least you must have it for a bouquet. 
I’m sure our florists can do anything! And if 
they can’t, the duke must have some brought 
over. It’s for luck, you know. I remember the 
Princess Louise had a bouquet of white heather— 
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or was it Beatrice ?—I’ve forgotten ; but I think 
it must have been Louise, since she married a 
Highlander.” 

«Yes, yes, Aunt Huldah! It is lovely of you 
to think of it. Dll speak to the duke ; since it 
brings good luck, I must have white heather.” 

The wedding day was appointed before the 
week was over ; and even yet echoes are heard of 
its glory and magnificence. Aunt Huldah, feel- 
ing that her duty was done, left her native land 
for a long holiday. She accompanied the newly 
wedded couple as far as London, and would have 
remained there with them, for she felt that it was 
something very grand indeed to be aunt (in-law) 
to a very magnificent ducal nephew (in-law)—at 
least she thought she did, at first. Her feelings 
changed soon—she could hardly have told how or 
why. Could it be that the duke, married, was a 
very different man from the duke, unmarried ? 
And why was that palatial town house, where she 
left her niece, forever afterward associated in her 
mind with the snarling of wild beasts in a menag- 
erie ? Could it be possible that she had made a 
mistake in giving her niece Marian to a duke ? 
Were there really finer things in life than wealth 
and social position? And why, in those few 
weeks, had Marian grown so thin and pale? But 
what nonsense to worry herself with such silly 
fancies! The young Duchess of B was the 
envy and admiration of all London, and if she 
had lost a little of that brilliant coloring for 
which she had been celebrated, she was all the 
more beautiful—pallor was becoming to her—and 
far more distinguished. 

As the years went by Marian became more dis- 
tinguished in appearance—as Aunt Huldah said, 
on seeing her two years later, “ very aristocratic.” 
She had grown still more slender in figure, and 
her skin had the clearness of alabaster. 

«< Exquisitely lovely! She is like a lily bend- 
ing on its stem,” thought Aunt Huldah, becom- 
ing poetic in the fervor of her admiration. ‘Then, 
returning to prose, ‘But I don’t see why she 
should be so awfully white and transparent. I do 
hope she hasn’t taken to eating arsenic.” 

This thought troubled Aunt Huldah, and she 
took tle first opportunity of questioning her niece 
about it. 

** Arsenic ?” said the lovely duchess, with a bit- 
ter smile. ‘No, dear Aunt Huldah, not yet. 
Perhaps But, no! I don’t think I should 
like arsenic.” 

*¢ I’m sure you would not, dear—it is very dan- 
gerous ; and, besides, you are really too pale as it 
is—a little color, just a faint flush, would be a 

eat improvement.” 

** V’jl speak to my maid about it,” said Marian. 
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A few days later Aunt Huldah returned to 
America, still happy and triumphant in the su- 
perb marriage she had made for her orphan niece. 
The young Duchess of B drove out every aft- 
ernoon in the park. She could hardly be said to 
enjoy her drive, for no lost spirit could have 
looked more forlorn. She seldom noticed any- 
one, and she was equally careless and unconscious 
of the occasional pitying glances bestowed on her. 
The character of the Duke of B was well 
known—his brutality, his cold, sneering cruelty ; 
his grasping avariciousness as a man, his wasteful 
extravagance as a gambler, his hereditary insan- 
ity which was always ready to break out, and 
his polished exterior of apparent good breeding 
and loverlike devotion toward his wife; an exte- 
rior that deceived no one, since it was commonly 
said that he had already ‘killed two wives, and 
was having the grave dug for the third.” 

Something of this Edgar Lane heard at the 
clubs and in society when he came to London, and 
perhaps he was not sorry to hear it; but, indeed, 
he could not have said if he was sorry or indiffer- 
ent. He told himself that he had long ceased to 
care for Marian Graye or the memory of her. She 
had been a beautiful, brilliant and heartless girl 
who had given him a bitter heartache, from which 
he was, happily, recovered, though he had once 
feared it would last him all his life. 

The next day he met the Duchess of B—— as 
she was taking her customary afternoon drive in 
the park. Pale, sad and lovely she looked—the 
pathetic beauty of suffering. His gaze, fixed on 
her face, was suddenly softened by a dewy moist- 
ure of pity, and Marian glancing up at that mo- 
ment, their two souls looked out at each other 
through their eyes—looked, and knew each other 
through and through in that swift glance, and 
were one for evermore. 

Marian sat up, eagerly, bending forward, and 
with outstretched hand called to him : 

“*Edgar! Edgar! Ah, but I am glad to see 
you, Edgar, dear friend of happy days !” 

He was riding beside her. He had held her 
hand only a moment in his, but he had heard 
every word ; and if others had heard too, what 
did it matter? The greeting was neither too 
eager nor too warm for an old and valued friend. 

From that time forward Edgar Lane was the 
constant and devoted attendant of the Duchess 
of B , and the duke had found a new means 
by which he could inflict torture on his young 
wife. 

It pleased his grace now to assume the role of 
an injured husband, and Marian had to experi- 
ence the degradation of hearing her name coupled 
with every vile thought that could be suggested 
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by the combined force of madness, jealousy and 
natural brutality. 

“*T can bear no more, Edgar,” she said. ‘I 
may have deserved it, perhaps, but I was young 
and ignorant ; I did not comprehend the sin— 
the crime of such a marriage as this; I ought not 
to bear it any more—I will not.” 

They were alone together, for the duke was just 
then at a gambling table ; and the unhappy 
woman, sick with self-loathing, maddened with 
too-long-repressed suffering, had unburdened her 
whole soul to the one being in the world who had 
truly loved her. 

When they said ‘* Good-by ” they stood a min- 
ute or two gazing into each other’s eyes, their 
hands closely clasped and clinging to each other 
as if they could not part, and then Edgar stooped 
over her and pressed his lips upon her brow. 

He had never till that moment kissed her, and 
now the touch of his lips was like a benediction, 
for he meant it so—it was sacred, for in that kiss 
he consecrated his life to her service. 

‘«« To-morrow,” he said. 

“* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘to-morrow.” 

Edgar Lane went directly to his apartments. 
He had preparations to make, and all must be 
well done, nothing forgotten; no mistakes. 

The Duchess of B retired to her room. 
Her maid was waiting for her, but she sent the 
woman away, saying she would ring for her later. 

Left alone, the pale young duchess paced the 
room, at first slowly, then rapidly, then wildly, 
like a panther caged. 

Once she caught the gleam of a diamond that 
sparkled on her finger; it was that large, fine 
diamond the duke had given her on the morning 
when she engaged herself to marry him. The 
ring was very loose now, for her hands were more 
delicate and slender than ever; and it would 
have fallen off her finger but that the duke in- 
sisted that she should always wear it, and he had 
the plain gold circlet with which he held her 
chained made very small and close-fitting, and at 
his command it formed a guard for the diamond. 

Marian tore both rings from her finger, and 
hurled them to the furthest length of ihe room. 
A strange calmness came to her. 

It was very late when she rang for her maid, to 
whom she spoke very gently. 

“‘ Norah,” she said, “‘ you will mail this letter 
yourself—no one else must see it—you under- 
stand ?—and go to bed.” 

«© Yes, madam.” 

“And now,” said the duchess, when she was 
again alone, “I think I shall rest.” 

On her dressing table stood a phial and a slen- 
der glass. 
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“It is losing its effect,” she said, half aloud. 
“‘T hardly slept at all last night.” 

Then she quickly inverted the bottle, pouring 
its contents into the glass. 

“Dear Edgar,” she murmured, raising it to 
her lips, ‘‘I drink this to our love and a happy 
meeting.” 

She drained the glass to the last drop, and set- 
ting it down, said, with a smile: : 

“‘T shall sleep to-night.” 

* * * * * * 

Edgar Lane drew out his watch, and saw that 
it still lacked twenty minutes of the hour for 
which he had ordered his cab. He was not nervous, 
but a trifle eager and excited. He walked about 
the apartment and looked out of the window. A 
servant entered with a letter and the morning 
paper. 

As he paced to and fro Edgar caught up the 
paper and opened it; his glance went carelessly 
up and down the columns, became suddenly fixed, 
a spasm passed over his face, and he became rigid, 
for these were the words his gaze had rested on: 


‘“‘Terrible Fatality! Death of the Duchess of B——! 
Found Dead, Seated in her Chair, at Midnight! The 
young duchess had long been a sufferer from insomnia, 
and had been accustomed to use a sleeping draught. On 
this occasion she had evidently taken an overdose of the 
powerful drug.” 


The paper slipped from Edgar’s grasp ; he took 
up the letter, trembling violently as he recognized 
the writing. He tore it open, but it was some 
minutes before he could read it. At length the 
words ceased to dance before his eyes, and their 
meaning was conveyed to his stunned brain : 


‘“‘Berovep: At last it has come to me that true love is 
stronger than death—ay, and stronger than life too. I 
will not do you the wrong of burdening your life with such 
a failure as my life has been. Do not think that I doubt 
you, dear one. No; I know you too well for that. But 
your honor—your good name is dearer to me than my 
own. No man, or woman either, shall count you in with 
the common creatures who carry off the wives of other 
men. Death frees me from crime—for to live as I have 
been living isa crime. From this hour you are my hus- 
band through eternity. Adieu! I wait for you in that 
betier life. Meet me there, dear, but not in haste. You 
have duties here, and a life to live. I will wait in pa- 
tience. Don’t be angry with me. I wish to do right— 
and this has seemed to me the only way.” 


The servant knocked many times without an- 
swer, and at last gently pushed the door open. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but the cab is here, and the 
man says there isn’t a minute to spare.” 

Edgar looked up, and answered, heavily : 

“Pay him his full fare, and send him away. I 
have changed my mind. I shall not 2 to-day.” 


By W. A. CRoFFUT. 


**So Tu1s is where the sun rises ?” I asked a 
tall and muscular woman who stood menacingly 
behind the counter of a store in Lubec, Me. 

«* Yes, sir; this is the spot!” she answered, 
promptly, leaning forward on her red arms; 
‘and we hustle around early in the morning and 
pry it up with a crowbar !” 

She looked as if she was in the habit of per- 
forming the feat. 

Close at hand Fort Sullivan commands the har- 
bor with its artillery, or, at any rate, makes some 
pretense of doing so. And Quoddy Head projects 
into the Queen’s dominions like the prow of a 
hostile ship—the easternmost point of land in the 
United States. 

Here is Passamaquoddy Bay, one of the finest 
archipelagoes in the world. It is a pleasant tri- 
angle of water thrust up between Maine and New 
Brunswick, and the shores are so very irregular, 
and the bayous and estuaries are so very long and 
crooked and narrow, that the whole seems a de- 
formed giant hand, with fluent fingers outspread 
to the northwest. Along the front shore line Cam- 
pobello and Deer Islands fence off the encroaching 
sea, so outlining and mask- 
ing the great harbor from 
Lubec to St. Andrews, that 
all the navies of the world 
might there safely lie at 
anchor. 

Southward loom the pur- 
ple cliffs of Grand Manan, 
and further west, across the 
Bay of Fundy, is the faint 
horizon line of blue defin- 
ing Western Nova Scotia— 
that ‘* Acadie, home of the 
happy,” whose distresses the 
poet has pictured in ‘‘ Evan- 
geline.” 

By the way, this Acadia 
is not, as has been supposed, 
a modern adaptation of the 
fanciful Arcadia of old—the 
land of peaceful ways and 


simple manners—but it is in its French form, 
“ Acadie,” a corruption of the Openango word 
“‘quoddy,” meaning pollock. It is but natural 
and most appropriate that this habitat of the 
great fish should perpetuate its Indian name in 
its waters and its shores. 

In this harbor the tide rises twenty-five feet— 
not as high as at the head of the Bay of Fundy, 
but high enough to fill the visitor with surprise, 
and sometimes with alarm. Twenty-five feet in 
six hours is nearly an inch a minute, a tremen- 
dously rapid variation in the level of a shore on 
which the eye is fixed. Many of the coasting 
skippers of these parts adapt their vessels to the 
fluent convulsions by equipping them with two 
extra keels from stem to stern, six or eight feet 
from the true keel, and descending to the same 
level, so that when the harbor has run dry each 
vessel stands up sturdily in the mud on three effi- 
cient legs. It is a common thing to see in St. 
John Harbor these lounging tripods standing 
about the bottom of the slips; and the trading 
farmers are accustomed to get at them by driving 
down an inclined gangway through the wharf, 
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baiting their horses on the bottom of the harbor, 
in the shadow of the vessel they have dealings 
with, and establishing commercial relations by 
means of a tackle hung from the yardarm over- 
head. 

Throughout this region every week of summer 
is cool. The rooms at the hotels are arranged for 
a little wood fire, and these are generally lighted 
every day and evening. Blankets are needed on 
the bed at night. Strawberries may be had for 
every breakfast in June, July and August, and 
fish are plenty, varied and savory. 

There cannot be many finer fishing places in 
the world than this. On a reasonably clear day 
a party of two to twenty can hire one of the sail- 
boats here and be insured capital sport where the 
tidal waves meet between Campobello and Deer 
Island. The boat is a capacious, clumsy thing, 
something like thirty feet long and twelve wide, 
aud scowlike in general build and movement ; but 
it seems adapted to the business in hand. The 
skipper shakes out the canvas of his scow, tacks 
up the bay and makes his way to the enchanted 
ground of fish—abont twenty acres of bubbling 
and seething water, where tides from two direc- 
tions meet, already occupied by a hundred other 
boats simiJar to his own. These are mostly pres- 
ent for business, and managed by experienced 
tars who know how to capture every beast that 
touches the infant herring wriggling on the hook. 
It is deep-water fishing—twenty fathoms of line 
out—and the boats follow each other around and 
around the limited piscivorous paradise, floating 
down to fish, then tacking up into place again, a 
slow and measured minuet. 

Fish bite greedily, and there are white flashes 
in the air every minute. Even women success- 
fully practice fishing here, and lads pull out pol- 
lock nearly as heavy as themselves. The fish are 
of varieties that grow large—pollock, haddock, 
cod, hake. 

They do not coquette with the hook like a 
trout in the Adirondack brooks, or like the salm- 
on of Scottish lakes that Black tells us all about 
in ‘‘ White Heather,” but while they pull some- 
times with considerable curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness, when they have failed to guess the conun- 
drum they come to the captor without much 
fighting. 

“Oh, Pve got im! I feel ’im bite !” cried the 
lady who had flung her line off the lee quarter. 
“Oh, he pulls! See ’im try to get away !” 

**Take care, or you'll lose ’im !” said the skip- 
per, in warning accents. 

‘Oh, dear !” she went on; ‘how he jerks! 
He’s trying to get away. Oh, dear! What shall 
I do ?” 
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«Yank ’im in!” shouted several fishermen in 
chorus. 

That apparently gave her a new idea, and she 
began pulling in her 125-foot line, hand over 
hand, uttering excited ejaculations all the while. 
“Oh, dear! I’m so afraid he’ll get away! Oh, 
how he jumps! There! He’s gone! No, there 
he is again! Oh, dear! Oh, see’im kick !” and 
so on, till he presumably gave it up and sailed 
within reach of the gleaming boat hook, that 
caught him under the gills and landed him on 
deck—a twenty-pounder—a good-sized fish, but 
by no means the largest of the day. 

The skipper looked thoughtful as he relieved 
the hook of the fish and substituted a minnow. 
He looked serious and troubled, as if he wanted 
to say something. The helm hung motionless 
under my hand as I waited for him to speak. 
The others turned and looked at him inquiringly, 
and the girl at the lee quarter said: ‘‘ What is it, 
Cap’n Loomis ?” 

He straightened up, expectorated overboard, 
wiped his brow with a red silk bandanna, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Fish likes conversation, but ’tain’t 
good fer ’em. They’re willin’ to be entertained, 
and it’s well known that they’re fond of the hu- 
man voice; but if you show an inclination to be 
sociable they’ll mebby listen to your yarn, only 
they’ll kick yer hook an’ laugh at you.” 

We profited by the skipper’s experience, and 
when, at the end of a couple of hours’ waltzing, 
he turned the sailboat’s prow once more toward 
the Old Friar, we four had thrown into the dark- 
ened hold not less than two hundred pounds of 
fish, including some handsome and toothsome 
cod. 

The Friar (see illustration) is an isolated pillar 
of limestone standing in the bay a hundred feet 
from the high cliff, and so tall and strange that it 
has, since Admiral Owen took possession of Cam- 
pobello, been known by the name it bears. The 
myth is that a wicked friar was petrified and set 
up there as a conspicuous landmark and warning 
to evildoers. It is visible for miles up and down 
among the Quoddy Islands, and has always been 
an object of mysterious interest. 

A more probable theory of its origin, because 
carrying it back into ante-friar days, is the story 
of one of the descendants of the Openango, which 
I have thrown into verse for convenience in 
handling. 

Let me premise by saying that, before the white 
man came, the islands of Passamaquoddy Bay 
were inhabited by the savage and dominant Ope- 
nangoes, and tradition locates their headquarters 
on Campobello Island, and fixes there the resi- 
dence of their chief, Bashawba. Sazoos was their 
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benevolent deity, and to him they ascribed the ex- 
eellence of their fish, the abundance of their deer 
and caribou, and the beauty of their shores : 


I will tell you whence the Friar came, 
Standing sentinel at Campobello. 

Sad tale! Father’s mother heard the same 
From an Openango, bent and yellow— 
Grizzled dame! 

I will tell you whence the Friar came. 


Long ago—a thousand moons and more— 
Old Bashawha, dwelling on the highland 
Just above the cliff, from shore to shore 
Ruled the fortunes of the cool, green island ; 
Hearth and store— 
Long ago—a thousand moons and more. 


All his wigwam-empire, like a king— 
Isles of Cobscook and canoes of Quoddy— 
He encompassed in his magic ring! 
Masterful, nor fearing anybody, 
Governing 
All his wigwam-empire like a king. 


Proud and cruel Sagamore was he, 
But he cherished there his only daughter ; 
She was sweeter than the balsam tree, 
Fairer than the moon upon the water— 
Nicassee !|— 
Proud and cruel Sagamore was he. 


As she saw her image in the tide, 
And discerned that she was tall and stately, 
She, so lithe of limb and gentle-eyed, 
Dreamed about the youth who stole so lately 
To her side, 
As she saw her image in the tide. 


Micmac youth from Acadie afar, 
Stalwart, graceful, bold, audacious lover ; 
Borne in Neptune's fragile birchen car, 
Nicassee’s bright eyes had drawn him over 
Like a star— 
Miemac youth from Acadio afar. 


‘* Father,” she had pleaded, ‘‘he is mine ! 
When I saw him first I knew his mission ; 
All his clan and kinfolk shall be thine ; 
War shall end in granting love’s petition— 
Heed the sign! 
Father,” she had pleaded, ‘he is mine !” 


Thus the haughty Sagamore’s reply : 
‘*Micmac eagle has a daring pinion, 
But a wicked claw and cruel eye ; 
If he fly again to my dominion, 
He shall die !” 
Thus the haughty Sagamore’s reply. 


Still she watches, leaning o’er the wave, 
Watches keen, and like » partridge listens; 
Nothing seen upon the water, save 
Where a paddle in the moonlight glistens— 
Tis her bravo! 
Still she watches, leaning o’er the wave. 
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When they meet with eager clasp of hand, 
Pledging each to each to love forever, 
Old Bashawba, sleeping on the sand, 
Wakes, and yelling, leaps with bow and quiver 
To the strand, 
When they meet with eager clasp of hand. 


Drawing shaft of vengeance to the head 
Stands the Sagamore in wrathful sorrow. 
‘King and sire!” cries Nicassee, ‘‘ instead 
Of the Micmac, give my heart the arrow!” 
Hate is sped 
Drawing shaft of vengeance to the head. 


Then turns Nicassee to Heaven in prayer— 
‘Good Sazoos! oh, witness our affection ? 
Make the shaft fall harmless on the air! 
Grant, oh, grant the Micmac thy protection !” 
Kneeling there, 
Then turns Nicassee to Heaven in prayer. 


Morning came, and what a sight was shown ! 
Good Sazoos, the god who rules the planet, 
Had in mercy heard the maiden’s moan, 
And the eruel chief was turned to granite— 
Struck to stone !— 
Morning came, and what o sight was shown ! 


I have told you whence the Friar came, 
Standing sentinel at Campobello; 
Hermits pale have changed the sounding name 
From the Openango, strong and mellow, 
Yet the same! 
I have told you whence the Friar came. 


On the outer shore of Campobello Island is 
Herring Cove, a beautiful crescent bay, remark- 
able for a long lake of fresh water, within two 
hundred feet, adapting itself to the bend of the 
beach, and evidently succeeding what was orig- 
inally a bayou of the salt sea. This cove is also 
distinguished for its countless symmetrical and 
brilliant-hued pebbles, which are much sought for 
cabinets and are carried all over the country for 
paperweights. Geologists have long puzzled over 
the dynamic causes which produced these shining 
pebbles and made many of them as smooth and 
circular as if turned in a lathe. 

Campobello can easily be visited (by ferry) from 
the hotels of Eastport or from the larger and finer 
hotels of St. Andrews, across the sparkling reach 
of Quoddy water. It is a pity that Campobello 
Island itself is not so equipped as to invite 
the stranger in search of rest, comfort and hospi- 
tality. 

Straight off shore lies Grand Manan, a pictur- 
esque pile of cliffs twenty miles long and as large 
as an average New England county. It sits high 
out of the raging water, cool and lonely and wave- 
washed and wind-swept, as if it were a bleak bit of 

abrador broken off and drifted down like an ice- 
berg. As you cross the salt expanse and approach 
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the light-blue islet in the offing, the haze of dis- 
tance lifts and the brown precipices seem dark, 
naked and repellent—the haunt of wild sea birds 


and the retreat of 
rugged grandeur. 
But presently the 
forbidding. aspect 
softens; the high 
cliffs seem exhilarat- 
ing, and dark-green 
foliage creeps up and 
down the sides, veil- 
ing the old volcanic 
scars, and the iceberg 
suddenly reveals a 
stateliness of poise 
and an uncommon 
richness of color. 
We ought probably 
to dally here and work 
the submarine mines, 
for Charlevoix wrote 
in his book at the be- 
ginning of the last 
century, ‘It is even 
asserted that at three- 
quarters of a league 
off Isle Menane there 
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is a rock, almost al- 
ways covered by the 
sea, which is of lapis 
lazuli. It is added 
that Commander de 
Razilli broke off a 
piece, which he sent 
to France, and Sieur 
Denys, who had seen 
it, says that it was 
valued at ten crowns 
an ounce.” At this 
rate a few tons of it 
would fetch a million 
dollars. I looked 
casually over the 
guards as we floated 
upon this sapphire 
sea, but saw none of 
the valuable crystals, 
and my opinion is that 
the thrifty Mananites 
have secured them all. 

As a summer Ie- 
treat Grand Manan is, 
in some respects, un- 
equaled. ‘The shore 
views are grand. The 
marine views are quite 


as fine, as the great tides dash over the half-sub- 
merged rocks and headlands, and sweep past from 
the Bay of Fundy on a six-hour race around the 


GULL CLIFF AND LIGHTHOUSE. 


VIVA MELGAREJO! 


planet. There is fair bird shooting and trout 
fishing. Pleasant rooms and plain fare may be 
had at the farmhouses for $4 to $7 a week. 
There is no very warm weather. Bed blankets 
and wood fires are always in demand. Here, too, 
is complete immunity from hay fever. 

The west coast of Grand Manan is bordered by 
a massive wall of perpendicular cliffs many hun- 
dreds of feet high, which have combined with 
other picturesque features to entice the American 
marine artist hither year after year. Some of the 
most famous of these are now sojourning among 
the familiars of the island, attracted by its tall 
and shattered cliffs and turbulent seas. The na- 
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tives are great skippers and fishermen, and the 
capture of cod, herring and haddock forms their 
chief resource. Myriads of gulls and stormy pet- 
rels breed up the jagged acclivities. Among the 
sublimest sights on the island is the rough and 
fantastic derangement of rock lifted high above 
the tides known as the ‘‘ Southern Cross.” On ac- 
count of its half-appareled ruggedness and chill~ 
and austere beauty, Grand Manan, like a boss on 
a Greek shield, is quite a decoration of the east- 
ern corner of Yankeeland, and being unique in its 
way, it is rapidly coming into favor among the 
most delightful of our innumerable warm-weather 
resorts. 
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VIVA MELGAREJO! 
AN INCIDENT OF THE BOLIVIAN REVOLUTIONS. 


By COURTENAY DE KALB. 


Waene high the Andean snow peaks swell 
To the stars of the Southern Cross, 

By royal order, worded well, 

Was built a town where men should dwell 
In a brotherly truce—La Paz. 


But, line by line, that old decree 
For a City of Peace, La Taz, 

Time's finger blotted ruthlessly, 

While carnage, like a bloody sea, 
Swept the City of Peace, La Paz. 


And here Belzti his palace made 
In the glory of savage art, 

And all the people homage paid, 

Save one who scorned his power, nor prayed 
For a place in his ruler’s heart. 


’Neath Illimani’s snowy crown 

Lay the City of Peace, La Paz. 
Belzi, Dictator, held the town, 
But Melgarejo’s sullen frown 

Sent a shudder throughout La Paz. 


VIVA MELGAREJO! 


From Cochabamba news they bore 
To the City of Peace, La Paz. 

How Melgarejo loudly swore 

Belzi should never govern more 
In the City of Peace, La Paz. 


Across the hills the savage hordes 
To the City of Peace poured fast, 
Filled with their leader’s haughty words: 
‘Thy sword, Belz, shall try our swords, 
As a test if thy power shall last.” 


The war clouds surged from morn till night 
Round the City of Peace, La Paz, 
And none could say whose cause was right; 
’Twas might against a mightier might 
In the City of Peace, La Paz. 


But as the last faint flush of day 

Kissed the brow of the mountain king, 
A sudden hush fell o’er the fray; 
The bird of night turned war away 

From the fold of its drooping wing. 


‘ Belzi has won!” the victors call 
‘Through the City of Peace, La Paz; 
The savage hordes proved traitors all 
To Melgarejo without the wall 
Of the City of Peace, La Paz. 


*Neath Illimani’s snowy crown 
Lay the City of Peace, La Paz. 

Belz, Dictator, held the town: 

‘We've cast Bolivia’s foeman down; 
Let us drink to the peace—La Paz!” 


The nvise of revel and clang of bell 
Filled the City of Peace, La Paz. 
‘“‘Tve lived to hear my funeral knell,” 

Groaned Melgarejo, ‘‘ ere I dwell 
In the warrior’s last peace, La Paz!” 


The moonlight on the polished steel 
Of the weapon of death flashed bright. 
“Stay, Melgarejo! Higher weal 
Than death by thine own hand thou'lt seal !” 
Cried his one loyal friend that night. 


The weapon fell, and, gath’ring rein, 
To the City of Peace, La Paz, 
Across the rampart, o’er the plain, 
Rode Melgarejo, might and main, 

To the palace within La Paz. 


The jingling spurs on marble stair 

Through the banqueting hall clanged loud. 
Belzti stepped forth: ‘‘ It augurs fair 
When vanquished with the victors share 

In the cup to the peace we've vowed.” 


“‘Belzi, Dictator thou art still 
In the City of Peace, thy prize, ! 
But I have come thy place to fill; 
The vanquished is not vanquished till 
In the peace of the dead he lies!” 


A shot, a shriek! Belzu lay prone 
In his palace within La Paz. 
‘ Balzi is dead! Whom do you own 
As ruler now?” the warrior’s tone 
Through the palace rang in La Paz; 


And ‘‘ Viva Melgarejo !” came 

With a shout in the palace hall. 
‘‘ Well spoken, sirs! I thought the same,” 
Said Melgarejo. ‘‘ Pledge my name 

In this cup for the peace of all!” 


Then straightway to the plaza sped, 
To the army within La Paz, 

This warrior bold: ‘ Belzé is dead! 

Whom would you have to rule instead 
O’er the army within La Paz?” 


And ‘‘ Viva Melgarejo !” rose 

With a shout from the throats of all. 
‘Twas so I thought! The craven knows 
The living master’s prowess grows: 

Then proclaim it with bugle call !’’ 


The noise of revel ceased not that night 
Through the City of Peace, La Paz, 

For none dared say if wrong or right ; 

‘Twas might against a mightier might 
In the City of Peace, La Paz. 


THE CITY OF CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


By Don RAMON PAEz. 


THE recent political events which have brought 
this country to the verge of bankruptcy and deso- 
lation in a short time recall the fearful catastro- 
phe which in 1812 destroyed the greater part of 
Caracas and between 10,000 and 12,000 of the in- 
habitants. Yet, in spite of this fearful calamity, 
and the disastrous war of independence following 
immediately after, lasting until 1823, the city has 
regained its former opulence and prestige over her 
sisters of the Andean chain of the Eastern Cor- 
dillera. 

Although geographically situated under the 
tenth degree of north latitude, Caracas neverthe- 
less enjoys a climate justly celebrated throughout 
the world, ranging the year round between 60° 
and 70° Fahrenheit by reason of its altitude above 
the level of the sea (3,000 feet). It is tocated most 
advantageously upon a gentle spur of mountain 
range to the north—which separates it from the 
sea, not more than six miles distant in direct line 
—expanding out into the beautiful valley which 
bears its name, and bounded by another range of 
mountains to the south. Here you have the rare 
opportunity of beholding the productions of the 
tropical zone along with those of the more favored 
regions of the north—the pineapple, the citron, 
the orange, the aguacate, or alligator pear, with 
numberless other tropical fruits, growing by the 
side of the apple, the peach, the strawberry, the 
raspberry, and all the garden vegetables cultivated 
for the kitchen in northern latitudes. This, too, 
is the home of the orchid, the palm and the tree 
fern, the cow tree and the mountain rose (Brou- 
nea grandiceps), the popular cognomen applied to 
one of the most gorgeous flowers and graceful 
trees of the extensive family of leguminous plants. 

But it is amidst the Orchidew that we find here 
the rarest and most curious flowers; among the 
Cattleyas (flor de Mayo), Peristerias (flor del Es- 
piritu Santo) and P. Humboldtii (pico de loro), 
Catassetiums, Stanhopeasand Oncidiums. Among 
others, O. papilio, the curious ‘ butterfly flow- 
er,” and the fragrant Vanilla among Epiden- 
drums, with many other varieties of this most 
exquisite family of epiphytes, are grown here in 
gardens, without the protection of glass houses or 
artificial heat ; in every patio, or courtyard, which 
is in fact a marvel of exquisite taste in floricult- 
ure, the rose, of course, heading the list with its 
countless hosts of unrivaled varieties. In the art 
of floral ornamentation, too, Caracas bears the 
palm, especially at funerals and weddings, for I 
never saw anywhere a finer exhibition of wreaths 


and huge bouquets as displayed here on such oc- 
casions, as well as at church festivals, balls and 
banquets ; thus several families who devote them- 
selves to this especially earn an honest penny, and 
even have grown rich in the course of time. 
Neither are the public squares and parks of the 
city exempt from this beautiful sentiment in 
plant ornamentation. There are several of these 
“lungs of the city” which might rival in this 
respect any I have seen either in Europe or the 
United States, such as the Plaza Bolivar, in the 
heart of the city, the avenues of which are just 
now being laid in mosaic pavement. It is fully 
the size of Union Square in New York, dotted 
with beautiful fountains amidst a most exuberant 
vegetation, and flanked on the east by the Ca- 
thedral, on the south by the Archbishop’s Palace, 
and on the west by the Presidential Mansion, be- 
sides with other public buildings of minor im- 
portance. A magnificent equestrian statue of the 
Libertador, Simon Bolivar, stands in the centre 
of the Plaza. Previous to the present political 
“unpleasantness ” the government had contracted 
for a tile pavement to be laid down on the ave- 
nues and walks of the Plaza, which is being done 
now with fine effect. 

Another great improvement on the streets ad- 
joining this square is the adoption of the asphalt 
blocks, imported from New York at considerable 
expense to the national government, especially on 
the wide boulevards around the block embracing 
the Capitol, the Palacio Federal and State Depart- 
ments, which are really fine buildings, with taste- 
ful gardens in the centre and on the outside. A 
superb fountain, which reminds the visitor of the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, adorns the centre 
of the interior gardens. 

The Palacio Federal, exclusively devoted to 
state receptions, is principally noted for its mag- 
nificent Salon Eliptico and grand cupola sur- 
mounting it, with a panoramic oil painting of 
the battle of Carabobo, won by General Paez in 
1821 against the combined forces of the Span- 
iards, and executed in Paris at great cost by a 
native artist, Tovar, educated there. This battle 
was in fact the Waterloo of Colombian independ- 
ence, decided in fifteen minutes against tremen- 
dous odds, one to six. 

Ample room is devoted to all these buildings, 
for the city blocks here are double the size of 
those in New York and at right angles, but the 
streets are narrow and badly paved with irreg- 
ular stones. Another of the attractions in these 
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FRONT OF MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


boulevards are two stately ceiba, or silk-cotton, 
trees at each end, which for beauty of foliage and 
symmetry of form are unsurpassed. 

Next in importance to these buildings we must 
class the Pantéon Nacional, devoted originally to 
the worthy sons of liberty and patriotism, but 
now degraded in a great measure by the admit- 
tance among them of many unworthy ones through 
political depravity. As the illustration shows, this 
building was a church, the Holy Trinity, rebuilt 
after the earthquake by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the faithful, but confiscated years after 
by the arbitrary action of a despot in order to 
gratify his vanity in assigning to himself and his 
own father a place at the foot of Bolivar’s monu- 
ment in the central aisle of the former church. 

Back of the Pantéon, 
across a deep ravine, and 
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above mentioned, other fine 
churches in Caracas, such 
as La Pastora, west of the 
Pantéon, and most delight- 
fully situated on high 
ground, above the rest of 
the city; the Cathedral, 
three hundred years old, 
the only one that stood in- 
tact after the great earth- 
quake ; San Francisco, Alta- 
gracia, La Merced, Santa 
Teresa, and several pretty 
chapels like the one on the 
Calvario, a hill from whose 
summit another splendid 
prospect of the valley and 
mountains in the distance 
can be enjoyed. It is beau- 
tifully laid out in gardens and zigzag ways for car- 
riages as well as pedestrians. Right below runs 
the first tunnel of the German railway, soon after 
leaving the station, which is also the same for the 
La Guaira Railway, an English undertaking of a 
most difficult construction, costing some millions 
of dollars ; but it pays well, in spite of derrumbes, 
or landslides, on account of the torrential trop- 
ical rains. The German railway is more solidly 
built as far as it has advanced in the direction of 
the valley of Aragua and the city of Valencia, a fine 
agricultural region to the southwest of Caracas. 
A third railway, in the course of construction by 
another English company, moving east and south 
in the direction of the fertile valley of the Tuy 
River, will skirt the German line in the west, 


commanding one of the 
finest views of the city and 
its surroundings, is located 
the Hospital Vargas, found- 
ed by a truly good Presi- 
dent, Rojas Paul, during 
his short term in office, and 
in memory of another good 
President, Dr. Vargas, an 
eminent physician and 
founder of the School of 
Surgery in Caracas. It all 
goes to show that true merit 
has always its reward, while 
the reverse is now the case 
with the promoter of the 
Pantéon, who is by no 
means certain to have a 
resting place there. 

There are, besides the 
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PUENTE DE HIERRO. 


where it traverses the valley of Aragua at or 
near the city of La Victoria, after leaving the 
mountains. 

The hill of Calvario also serves another good 
purpose, for the distribution of the water to the 
city. Here a kind of reservoir, hardly sufficient 
for a population of over 70,000 inhabitants, is 
located to collect the waters of the Macarao, a 
stream some twenty-seven miles away among the 
mountains to the west. The water, coming as it 
does in an open acequia, does not offer, on reach- 
ing its destination, that degree of purity which it 
presents at its source. To remedy this unpleas- 


ant feature, the government contracted in Bel- 
gium two years ago for a complete assortment 
of water mains for the aqueduct, which were re- 
ceived in due time, and regularly paid for; but 
no sooner were the pipes laid down and the water 
let in than a terrific cannonade along the line, 
and subsequent inundations of adjoining farms 
and houses, clearly demonstrated that the pipes 
had not been subjected to the proper test before 
delivery, and consequently could not stand the 
pressure of the water before reaching the reser- 
voir. To remedy this oversight, they are con- 
structing a new reservoir at a lower level, but 
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still high enough for the supply of the city houses 
and public fountains, quite numerous throughout 
its extent. This improvement is the more im- 
portant for the sewage, if the unsanitary condi- 
tion of the population is taken into consideration. 
Tew houses are provided with bathrooms, lava- 
tories or other domestic conveniences, while the 
so-called savers, for the drainage of the better 
class of buildings, are nothing less than regular 
death traps, and hence the endemic fevers, yel- 
low, black and blue—more properly classed by 
the faculty as malignant, putrid, typhoid and pa- 
ludic—affecting the inhabitants, particularly for- 
eigners soon after arriving in the country. Yet, 
with an altitude of 3,000 feet over the level sea, 
and a gradual slope from north to south of 600 
more in the upper part of the city, Caracas ought 
to be one of the healthiest spots on the continent. 
But now that another Belgian company has ob- 
tained the monopoly (for ninety-nine years!) to 
supply the capital with water pipes and sewers, 
with the privilege of collecting the rents thereof, 
it is to be hoped that things will be better man- 
aged and these evils somewhat abated. 

The capital is better provided in the way of 
telegraplis, telephones and first-class carriages, 
as poles and wires in all directions can demon- 
strate respecting the two former, and funerals 
and masquerades as to the latter commodities. 
There is hardly a house of any respectability, or 
mercantile establishment, that is unprovided with 
a telephone—not with the telegraph, for that be- 
ing a government monopoly, it is not so well 
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served, especially in times of revolution, as at the 
present moment. 

But the charms of the famous valley of Caracas 
are not to be sought for in the city itself, but in its 
environs, either on the hills near by or the more 
distant mountains. The first sight that attracts 
the attention of foreigners particularly is the 
range of mountains on the north, with the heights 
of Avila in the centre, and La Silla of Caracas 
further east, both quite familiar to the writer as 
‘‘happy hunting grounds” for orchids and other 
botanical gems in more auspicious times. It 
would occupy too much of your valuable space 
and technical nomenclature to describe the unri- 
valed vegetation and glorious scenery along this 
magnificent Cordillera, which is, in fact, a branch 
of the Andean range running from west to east 
along the littoral of Venezuela after it leaves 
the Colombian Andes, its magnificent climate and 
vegetable productions varying almost at every 
turn of the steep ascent until we reach the region 
of the clouds and perpetual spring ; but as we 
contemplate it from below, or from some other 
elevated spot or open space at Caracas, it is quite 
sufficient to turn the head of the most fastidious 
artist or Alpine tourist of our day. The play of 
clouds upon the summits and sides of the verdant 
mountains, the constant display of luminous ef- 
fects produced by the solar rays in their struggle 
for supremacy in the realms of olus and Flora, 
cannot easily be described by pen or artist’s pal- 
ette. Here the peach, the quince, the delicious 
chirimoya, the strawberry, the blackberry and the 
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ont any cultivation, as 
do also many delicate 
flowers of northern 
latitudes, such as the 
lily, the geranium, 
camellia, which rarely 
display their floral 
beauties lower down, 
and many flowering 
shrubs of those 
heights. 

Several fine springs 
of cool and limpid 
water, now running 
to waste, tumble down 
the precipitous sides 
of these mountains, 
and could easily be 
utilized for electric 
motors or illumina- 
tion in the city of 
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Caracas; such as 
Anauco, Gamboa, and 
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the beautiful Falls (Choiros) of Tocome, de- 
scending from ledges probably over thou- 
sands of feet of elevation. Where is the en- 
terprising Yankee that will come over and 
turn them into hard cash ? 

Another of the attractions on the hill of 
the Calvario, besides its picturesque scenery 
and gardens, is a fine astronomical observa- 
tory higher up the mountains, which nobody 
ever visits except Honorable Mr. Middleton, 
a fine specimen of the retired English gentle- 
man and diplomat of the old school, with 
plenty of money and refinement, who for up- 
ward of thirty years has preferred the de- 
lightful climate and clear skies of Caracas 
to London fogs and English soot. Although 
quite up to biblical computation for the 
natural life of man, he invariably walks up 
daily to the Calvario gardens in the blazing 


sun, rests there awhile, and continues his 
walk quite unconcernedly to the observatory, 
fully a mile and a half further up. None 
of the natives or anyone else could perform 
such an exploit, consequently he is regarded 
by the native observers not only with wonder, 
but with veneration. 

Still another popular resort for the pleasure 

seekers of the lively capital is Puente de 
Hierro (the Iron Bridge), over the River 
Guaire, which will soon be connected by a fine 
boulevard with a new town, El Paraiso (Paradise) 
—a most appropriate name—just being planned 
and laid out by a syndicate of enterprising gen- 
tlemen on the old sugar estate of the Echegénia 
family, across the Guaire, further west. The 
streets and avenues are already beautifully laid 
out and planted with shade trees—quite an inno- 
vation in these parts—while lakes, fountains, 
saloons, restaurants and a family hotel at the 
old mansion house are in progress ; also a splen- 
did building in the course of erection by the 
government, for girls—all of which are now in 
statu quo ante bellum, owing to the senseless civil 
war, because the men in power chose to continue 
their arbitrary misrule, as their opponents say. 
' Altogether El Paraiso is, or will be, well deserv- 
ing of its name, and an honor to the capital of 
the republic, as well as to its promoters. Above 
all, the panoramic view from its well-chosen site 
is by far unsurpassed in the immediate vicinity of 
Caracas, and a charming resort already to the 
lover of the beautiful. The iron bridge just put 
up connects it with the western part of the city 
and the tramways of Caracas, which is largely in- 
terested in the enterprise. 

One of the features that most contributes to 
enhance the beauty of the vale of Caracas is the 
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perpetual verdure of its fields of sugar cane, ma- 
lojo, or green corn for fodder, vegetable gardens 
and coffee plantations. Numberless acequias, taken 
from the scanty Guaire and running along the 
slopes of the hills across the river, favor this lux- 
uriant growth and enliven the landscape all the 
year round. Very little manuring will suffice, and 
cultivation of crops is almost unknown here. 
Heavy fogs, too, very prevalent the year round, 
doubtless contribute to maintain the constant 
verdure of vegetation. 

Back of the hills on the south, and connected 
with another bridge below the Puente de Hierro, 
in another valley forming a czl-de-sac, is located 
the grand cemetery of Caracas—a very good idea 
indeed, avoiding as it does the putrefactive ema- 
nations from the dead which formerly were wafted 
down upon the city by the gentle breezes from 
the Cordillera, at the foot of which stood the old 
cemeteries, long ago abandoned altogether. This 
is one of the many good things Guzman Blanco, 
the autocrat of Venezuela for twenty years, did 
for Caracas. 

Tierro de Jugo—this is the name of the ne- 
cropolis of Caracas—can compare favorably with 
any in America, as far a8 monuments and neat- 
ness can show ; many of these are superb mauso- 
leums in Carrara marble, executed in Europe. 
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THE GREAT CHANTRY DIAMONDS. 


By DANIEL 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The first installment of this story opened with the an- 
nouncement of an extensive diamond robbery at the estab- 
lishment of Clemenshaw & Chantry, Jewelers, of New 
York. Inspector Brice takes charge of the case. He is 
told that Paul Dayton, a clerk, is the thief. The latter 
stoutly denies the accusation, and sars he knows nothing 
about the diamonds. .Upon examination it is found that 
Dayton was in the office on the night of the robbery writ- 
ing letters, and that the watchman had left him alone for 
half an hour. When Mr. Chantry arrives from Philadel- 
phia he takes charge of the investigation, with the aid of 
Sydney Gray, whom he has engaged as special detective. 
It is soon apparent that Dayton is the thief, and he is ar- 
rested. The prisoner’s rooms are searched, and the dis- 
covery is made that a portrait of a woman which had for 
some months occupied a prominent place on the wall is 
missing, and in the open fireplace was a quantity of paper 
ashes, crisp and fresh. At the hearing, when Dayton was 
released on bail, he had grown red and confused when 
questioned about the portrait, and said that it was only a 
fancy picture, that he had got tired of it, and a day or two 
before had sold it. Gray learns that Mr. Chantry’s daugh- 
ter Rose, about a year ago, was engaged to marry Dayton, 
but that a great change had come over the latter, and his 
attentions to his betrothed became less and less marked, 
and the engagement was broken. Mr. Chantry could 
never learn the cause of the change in Dayton. At this 
point Gray catches a glimpse through the door of the face 
of a man who had been connected with his life six years 
before—Dr. Marabeau. The sight arouses within him a 
feeling of hatred and thirst for revenge. He leaves Mr. 
Chantry’s house, and going to his own home, gives him- 
self up to thoughts of his past life. 

The second installment deals with Sydney Gray's earlier 
life, when he was foreman of a manufacturing company. 
He is introduced to a young woman, Louise Gava, and 
while talking with her Dr. Marabeau comes up, and as she 
leaves them the doctor tells Gray-that he is in danget of 
making one of those friendships it is not safe to make. 
Gray has become greatly interested in Louise Gava, and 
concludes that Dr. Marabeau’s object in seeking to keep 
them apart is jealousy. There is a strike at the mills of 
which Gray is foreman, and one day he receives a note 
warning him not to sleep at the mills that night, as his 
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life would be in danger. This note is shown to Dr. Mara- 
beau, who happens to call while Gray is reading it. He 
is surprised to see that it is written on his own paper, but 
says nothing. After that Gray takes the doctor through 
the mills, and incidentally shows him where he intends to 
sleep that night. The same evening Dr. Marabeau goes 
to see a patient whose husband is one of the leaders of 
the strikers, and while writing a prescription tells her, in 
a tone loud enough to be heard by some one in another 
room, whose shadow the doctor sees on the wall, the loca- 
tion of Gray’s sleeping place. Gray heeds the warning 
note, and arms himself with a club and lies awake. He 
has a desperate struggle with Bill Adams and another 
striker, and coming out victor, he lets the men go, on the 
promise that they will get all the strikers to work again, 
and will tell him how they knew where he was to sleep. 
They make the promise, and tell him of hearing Dr. Mara- 
beau talking to his patient. From this incident Gray 
knows that the doctor is determined to sweep him from his 
path, but for what reason he cannot tell. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DIGGING THE PIT. 


Britt Apams for at least once in his life kept 
his word, and when, on the second evening after 
the struggle in the mill, Sydney Gray reached the 
residence of Mr. Bainbridge, he bore the welcome 
news that, after a day spent in conference and 
after a few trifling concessions on his part, the 
strikers had yielded, and work would be resumed 
as usual on the following morning. 

The evening before he had contented himself 
with sending a message to the mill owner, and 
this evening he did not reach the house till dusk. 
Adatns’s blow had left an ugly bruise on his face, 
and he was not at all anxious to present himself 
before Louise Gava with such a disfigurement. 

The good news greatly cheered Mr. Bainbridge, 
but Sydney was shocked to notice the change 
which two or three days had produced. He was 
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unable now to leave his room; the pain had al- 
most all gone, but had been succeeded by a 
deathly lassitude and weakness. Gray fancied 
he already saw in that worn and haggard face the 
mark of Death’s hand. His liking for Mr. Bain- 
bridge was sincere and deep, and it was with a 
heavy heart that he left his room after a brief 
conference. The house seemed deserted. Down- 
stairs he rang the bell, and inquired for Mrs. 
Bainbridge. She had been confined to her room 
all day. 

“© Can I see Miss Gava ?” he inquired. 

The maidservant did not know, but would see. 
She returned with the information that Miss Gava 
had left the house early in the evening, and had 
not yet returned. 

He went outside, seated himself on a rustic 
chair on the veranda and lit a cigar. He had 
felt sure of seeing Louise, and now could not 
bring himself to leave without. The evening was 
warm and still, and even at that distance he could 
distinctly hear the town clock strike nine—could 
catch the ringing of the locomotive bells at the 
station, almost as far off. He sat there quietly 
smoking, while in no distant part of the grounds 
two figures were slowly promenading a graveled 
path. They were Louise Gava and Dr. Mara- 
beau, and it was the doctor who was speaking. 

** Your ideas do credit, Miss Gava, to the inno- 
cence of your heart. But the evidence of the 
world to-day is against them. Your own experi- 
ence has not sustained them. Men to-day are no 
longer governed, if they ever were, by the prin- 
ciples and teachings of the morality which, if they 
believe themselves to be Christians, they ostensibly 
subscribe to and indorse. The first and foremost 
teaching of that code is self-sacrifice and charity. 
These virtues, Miss Gava, no longer exist, except 
on the lips of men and in the columns of the daily 
press.” 

‘Oh, doctor! that cannot be true.” 

““ Ask yourself. Have you ever encountered 
them ? Can you tell me of a single instance, and 
say, ‘ There was a case of disinterested self-sacri- 
fice’? I do not speak of the sacrifices which a 
father makes for his child, a wife for her husband, 
a lover for her he loves. These are not disinter- 
ested. They are purely selfish. One loves, and 
there is nothing that gives greater pleasure than 
ministering to the comfort and happiness of the 
loved one. But let a stranger in the direst need 
approach the father who will deny himself almost 
of the necessities of life to send his son to an ex- 
pensive college, and what will he receive ? The 
coldest refusal. A woman with almost unlimited 
means thinks no sum too large to expend for her 
own or her daughter’s personal adornment, but 
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the cry of a sister sinking into the depths of vice 
and misery for want of trifling help, or even a 
kindly word, passes her unnoticed. I have looked 
in vain during the many years of my life, Miss 
Gava, for one single practical demonstration of 
the high-flown sentiments that you hear preached 
and acquiesced in every day of your life. I have 
never encountered one.” 

Even had she known how to combat the doc- 
tor’s sweeping statements and superficial reason- 
ing she might not have used her knowledge. 
The channel of her life had been too narrow, its 
necessities too hard and too distasteful to her nat- 
ure, to permit the development of what little 
leavening of broader, nobler humanity she had 
been gifted with. Rather did his selfish philoso- 
phy strike a sympathetic chord. Well had his 
penetrating mind sounded the shallow depths of 
her character. His manner grew more earnest 
and sympathetic as he resumed. 

“It might seem,” he said, ‘‘a singular theme 
for one of my age to dwell on to you. Why dol 
do it ? You have interested me, Miss Gava. You 
have told me of your life. Will you pardon me 
if I say, without a thought of flattery, that I have 
seen in you qualities both of mind and heart 
which belong to a very different sphere of life 
from that in which you are cast ? Have you not 
often felt that the dull and drudging career of a 
music teacher is not the one for which you are in- 
tended ?” 

“Tndeed I have!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, how I 
have longed for wealth, for position in society! 
My life has been a misery to me.” 

The doctor’s bloodless lips parted in a smile, 
his eyes twinkled with new light as she spoke, but 
his voice was earnest and sympathetic as ever as 
he replied : 

“Of course it has. Such feelings are but the 
protest of your nature against what is repugnant 
to it. And how have you fancied there might be 
some escape for you? There is but one means 
for one like you—marriage. You have pictured 
to yourself, have you not, the delight of being the 
wife of a wealthy man? MayI think I might 
venture to say that with you the prize to be de- 
sired would be a handsome establishment rather 
than a husband? Do not be offended if I speak 
too plainly, but try and believe me when I tell 
you that such a prize would bring you no greater 
happiness than you have now.” 

‘* How can that be ?” 

‘«Such unions can only bring satisfaction to an 
utterly callons and unfeeling nature. What do 
they entail? No man marries merely to share 
his wealth with his wife. He expects more. He 
expects first of all that his personal comfort and 
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happiness shall be conserved. He expects that, in 
return for what he gives, his wife shall devote 
herself to him and his wants. She must be sub- 
missive to his least fancy. She can only do as she 
wishes by his sufferance. When their ideas clash 
it must be hers that yield. She is hampered on 
every hand by a thousand restrictions imposed, 
duties to be fulfilled, repugnant necessities to sub- 
mit to. She may be ina gilded cage, but it is a 
cage. I think that you, Miss Gava, have not 
the indifferent, servile nature that a woman must 
have to enjoy such a life.” 

The insidious flattery reached her. She thought 
how truly he understood her. 

‘No, I have not,” she said ; ‘‘ but you speak 
of a case where there is no love between the hus- 
band and wife.” 

** Truly if love exists the case is different. But 
even then what follows ? Granted that the pas- 
sion endures, that the daily contact and familiar- 
ity of wedded life does not wear it away, you be- 
come merely your husband’s wife. Of yourself 
you ure nobody. You rear his children, superin- 
tend his house, think of nothing but his happi- 
ness and comfort, being bound down to the dull 
routine of family life. Love may take away much 
of the natural repugnance to such a life. But is 
it one to be desired ? Tell me, is that the ideal 
of a happy life you have drawn for yourself ?” 

How well he had probed her soul! Every word 
awakened reciprocal thoughts; he touched the 
chords of her frivolous nature with the skill of 
a master hand. 

** No, I must confess it is not,” she said. 

«« Let me draw for you, then, the life you would 
really choose. Wealth is the first requisite, and 
it must come now, while you are still young and 
beautiful, and filled with the enthusiasm, buoy- 
ancy and desire to enjoy, which the advancing 
years would dull. You would be free, standing 
high in social circles. Every pleasure which 
abundant means, attractiveness of person and the 
homage of the polished world could offer you 
would have. You would surround yourself with 
everything beautiful and costly, and reign su- 
preme in a wide and brilliant circle.” 

The dazzling picture he drew with such anima- 
tion filled her whole soul with longing. 

«© Yes,” she cried, ‘that is what I have longed 
for! But for me what hope of gaining it ?” 

“In this world, Miss Gava,” he replied—and 
his words were instinct with meaning —‘“‘ there 
are few things that cannot be gained by rightly 
directed effort. But to rise to such a height one 
must think only of oneself. To that consider- 
ation everything must yield. To the man or 
woman who sets out with a fixed goul in sight, 
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and moves straight to it, unmoved by any other 
feeling or ambition, nothing is impossible. Do 
you really seek such an end? It may be yours; 
but to attain it, you must let no passion sway you, 
no feeling or thought for others induce you to 
swerve from the path. I tell you that you can 
gain it, if to do so you will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice all other feelings and considerations.” 

The doctor spoke with an earnestness and en- 
ergy that amazed his listener. She could not un- 
derstand, nor did she seem to fully grasp, the 
import of his words. It was not the first time 
they had held conversations somewhat similar to 
this, but never before had he spoken so plainly 
and emphatically. 

“*Can I ?” she asked, hardly knowing what she 
said. ‘I don’t see how I can.” 

The doctor, with a swift movement, faced her, 
and his keen eyes fixed themselves on hers. 

“‘To gain all you want,” he asked, ‘‘ could you 
give up everything you now have ?—every friend, 
every association, every hope ?” 

“*T don’t know, I am sure,” she answered, half 
afraid, hardly comprehending the real meaning 
of what he said. ‘I think I could. I have lit- 
tle to bind me.” 

He saw that the time was not come to say more, 
and they resumed their walk in silence. At the 
end of the path they turned toward the house, 
and passed directly under the veranda before they 
paused. The doctor’s eye failed to catch the dull- 
red spark that glowed in the darkness on the 
porch. As he turned to leave her he said, im- 
pressively : : 

«¢Think well over what we have spoken, Miss 
Gava. I may have something more to say to you 
before long. Good night.” 

Louise, mounting the steps, her mind absorbed 
and confused, found herself face to face with Syd- 
ney Gray, who arose and threw away his cigar. 

She was hardly herself. The doctor’s words 
had raised a tumult of strange thoughts. She 
but vaguely as yet comprehended his drift, but he 
had fired her with new longings. 

As for Sydney, he was for the moment speech- 
less with rage. His first thought as he saw the 
doctor was the one that comes to all fearless, 
open natures when they see the man who has 
sought to work them harm. He felt a burning 
desire to step down and give Dr. Marabeau a 
sound thrashing then and there. Then ‘he over- 
heard the doctor’s parting words, and the jealous 
anger that filled him at seeing them together had 
been redoubled by this evidence that there was 
some confidence between them. 

“* How you startled me, Mr. Gray !” she said, 
vainly endeavoring to hide her embarrassment. 
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He could hardly answer for the stifling passion 
that rose within him, and he committed an indis- 
cretion. 

‘You have had a pleasant walk ?” he asked, 
mockingly. 

She felt the sneer, and met it like a woman cer- 
tain of her ground. 

«© A very pleasant walk,” she said, with cold 
emphasis, and with a slight bow swept into the 
house. Sydney recognized what a fool he had 
made of himself. 

“Curse him!’ he said. ‘I wonder if I could 
catch him?” and with that thought in mind 
sprung off the porch and walked hastily after the 
doctor. Had he overtaken him in the mood in 
which he was, it would have gone hard with him ; 
but fortunately he had taken another road. 

Before retiring that night Louise Gava, in the 
solitude of her room, took her mirror into her 
confidence and held a long consultation with it. 
She was disturbed and restless. Women of her 
mold have a keen perception of admiration, and 
she was well satisfied that Sydney Gray admired 
her. Did she like him? Yes, she acknowledged, 
better than anyone she had ever met ; as well, per- 
haps, as she was capable of liking anyone, except 
herself. Sydney Gray was essentially a manly 
man, with strong and vigorous individuality. He 
was good-looking too, and more than all, he was 
evidently disposed to fall in love with her. These 
were all attributes that would appeal to almost 
every woman, and they appealed very strongly to 
Louise. She could form no conception of the 
intensity of the passion which such a man as Syd- 
ney Gray could entertain for the woman he loved, 
nor did she even think about it. He admired 
her, perhaps loved her already. That was suffi- 
cient for her. 

Her eyes fell on the lovely face reflected in the 
glass, and a smile of triumph parted her lips. 
Suddenly her thoughts reverted to Dr. Mara- 
beau’s parting counsel; the smile vanished, and 
a look of perplexity knit her brows. The longer 
she thought the more convinced she became that 
there was some specific meaning behind his words. 
She could not even hazard a guess what this was, 
but it filled her with a wild though vague hope. 

“‘T do not know what he means,” she said to 
herself ; ‘‘ but if he can offer me all he says, I think 
there is but one thing I will not do.” 


CHAPTER X. 
‘(BEWARE OF THAT MAN!” 
Mr. BAINBRIDGE grew better. No one im- 


agined, except Dr. Marabean, that it was but the 
final effort before the end, and if he thought so, 
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he did not say so. The strikers went back, all 
vacant places were filled, and the work of the mills 
went along busily as ever. 

Sydney Gray was very anxious to see Lonise 
again, but it was the second evening after the re- 
sumption at the mills before he got the oppor- 
tunity. Then, as he was leaving the Bainbridge 
house, despairing of seeing her, he met her com- 
ing in, evidently from a walk. 'The dusk was 
deepening into dark, but the evening was warm 
and pleasant. 

“¢ Miss Gava,” he said, hastily, fearing she might 
pass him again, “I have an apology to make.” 
Having got so far, he hesitated, scarcely knowing 
what to say next. 

Louise, who had a large fund of self-possession, 
especially in cases like this, saved him the trouble 
by breaking in with a little shrug of her shoulders. 

“An apology, Mr. Gray, to me? For what ?” 

Her piquancy brought back Sydney’s courage 
to the extent of stimulating him to say : 

‘“Give me the opportunity to explain. If you 
are not too tired, will you walk down the avenue 
with me ?” 

«Why, certainly ; I shall be glad todoso. The 
evening is so lovely ! I dreaded going indoors, it is 
so lonely there.” 

She was thoroughly aware what he wished to 
speak about, and was not without a suspicion, see- 
ing him so confused, that he wished to disclose 
still more to her. 

“‘T feel that I was very rude and presumptuous 
the other evening when we met on the porch,” 
said Sydney. ‘‘Can you forgive me ?” 

An arch look from the big black eyes fell on 
him. Then, with perfectly evident evasion : 

‘What can you mean, Mr. Gray ? You rude 
and presumptuous ? To me ?—where and when?” 

Sydney’s face fell. Naturally open and straight- 
forward himself, utterly unaccustomed to women 
and their ways, he could neither appreciate nor 
condone any swerving from the path, and felt a 
commensurate feeling of spirit that Louise did not 
meet him openly and sincerely. Had he not been 
blinded by his love for her he would have seen 
that she was not capable of it. 

During the little pause that followed her words 
Louise had noticed the change in his face, and 
altered her tactics. So when he said, ‘‘I mean 
the evening I saw you and Dr. Marabeau return- 
ing from a walk, and greeted you somewhat 
sarcastically,” she replied : 

«‘Ah, I had forgotten. It was so very trivial. 
Yet I must confess I felt annoyed at the time, 
though I knew it was simply your dislike to the 
doctor that made you speak as you did, and not 
annoyance at me.” 
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«At you!” Sydney’s voice was very tender. 
The bright face beside him drooped purposely, 
for fear he should see how much his accent af- 
fected her. Why, the very thought of being dis- 
pleased at her actually choked him for the mo- 
ment, and stopped his utterance. Louise, half 
dreading, half wishing a declaration, broke out, 
hurriedly : ‘ 

“Why cannot you like the doctor, Mr. Gray ? 
He is very entertaining and agreeable. His visits 
to the house are a delightful break in the monot- 
ony of the day.” 
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grounds for it. 
avoided.” 

She had no such impression about the doctor, 
and said so, evidently attributing Sydney’s aver- 
sion to him to jealousy, a fact that was not at all 
displeasing to her. 

‘What makes you think so? He made a very 
favorable impression upon me, after I got over 
my surprise at his remarkable appearance.” 

‘So Iwas afraid,” replied Sydney, gloomily. 
‘* But you do not know him as well as I do.” 

«What is the matter between you two ?” she 


I think he is 2 man to be 


‘© 40RO8S HER PROSTRATE FORM THE TWO MEN FOR A SECOND GLARED INTO EACH OTHER'S EYES 
WITH DEADLY HATRED.” 


Sydney had been in imminent danger of saying 
what he had resolved not to say until he had 
known Louise longer. Not that he did not know 
his own mind well enough to say it now, but he 
was afraid of her. He wanted to know better 
than he now knew where he stood in her estima- 
tion. At her question and praise of Dr. Mara- 
beau all sentiment fled, and left him matter of 
fact as ever. 

«<I not only do not like him, Miss Gava—I 
have an active dislike for him, and I have good 


asked, laughing outright at Sydney’s lowering 
look. ‘Why cannot you be friends ?” 

‘‘There is good reason on my part. 
say what the doctor’s motive is.” 

Sydney’s heart was heavy. Louise’s praise of 
his enemy he accepted honestly, whereas she was 
making much of an ordinary liking for the doctor 
to further excite, as she supposed, his jealousy. 

“Well,” she said, amusedly, “ you are, I hope, 
both friends of mine. Cannot I act the part of 
peacemaker, and reconcile you ?” 


I cannot 
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“¢ Miss Gava,” said Sydney, so emphatically that 
the smile died on her lips, ‘‘ pray do not cal] Dr. 
Marabeau a friend of yours.” 

**« But I do call him so, for he is,” insisted she. 

He stopped in his walk and faced her, his feat- 
ures white and set. 

« Beware of that man. If you value your peace 
on earth or happiness in heaven, beware of him. 
Give to him no friendship, no confidence, or he 
will wreck and betray you.” 

Louise fell back in sheer amazement. Despite 
Sydney’s looks and words she had not had the 
faintest idea of how very thoroughly he had meant 
what he said. Her amusement turned to annoy- 
ance. Her volatile nature could not brook the 
jealousy she had been accepting as a tribute to 
her power suddenly developing into what even 
her mind now realized as something having a 
deeper root. The shock passed. In an instant 
her self-possession returned, and the ready lips 
sneered : 

‘*What an actor you would make, Mr. Gray ! 
Your attitude is positively sublime. But it is 
getting dark, and Mrs. Bainbridge will think I 
am lost. Shall we return ?” 

As she ran upstairs, a voice, issuing from a 
door near the stair head, called: ‘‘ Louise, come 
in here.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Bainbridge. She lay on 
a lounge attired in a loose wrapper, whose pink 
color failed to reproduce a responding shade on 
the invalid’s face. 

She had failed almost as much as her husband 
during the last few weeks, and though very reti- 
cent about her ailments, it was noticeable that she 
exerted herself less and kept her couch more than 
was customary. 

The dark eyes fastened themselves on Louise’s 
glowing face with something like envy in them, 
as the girl flung herself into a capacious rocking 
chair and took off her hat. 

‘¢ What a long time you have been gone !” said 
Mrs. Bainbridge, somewhat querulously. Her nat- 
ural sweetness of disposition had had heavy drafts 
on it, with her long period of ill health and her 
husband’s fretfulness under sickness. ‘‘ Were 
you alone, or did Dr. Marabeau go with you ?” 

“©T went with Mr. Gray,” replied Louise. 

‘*With Mr. Gray !” echoed Mrs. Bainbridge. 
*« Louise, do not flirt with Sydney Gray. I know 
you would not marry him. He is too poor for 
an ambitious girl like you, and he is too fine a 
young man to be lightly treated.” 

Louise’s face wore an amused look. 

“Mr, Gray is in no danger from me. I cannot 
afford to marry the foreman of a mill. But he is 
the only eligible male around here, and I imagine 
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can take care of himself as well as I can take care 
of myself.” 

*“You know better, Louise. 
match for you. He is honest and straightforward 
as the day. Ie is unused to women, except the 
factory girls ; and though he was born in the same 
class, he has always seemed to me as vastly supe- 
rior to them. You would be a revelation to 
him.” 

“Well, Lon ”— the two bore the same name, 
but Mrs. Bainbridge’s was usually abbreviated— 
“you need not feel distressed about your favor- 
ite. I had a letter from Sister Monica this morn- 
ing, in which she wishes me to return at once to 
assist in a summer class ; the Sisters have got to- 
gether, and the salary is so much better than I 
usually get that I have half decided to go.” 

“‘Oh, Louise, and leave me like this! Pray do 
not think of it. Whatever your loss is, I will 
make it up to you. If you would only accept my 
offer and stay permanently! Ihave no relative 
except you, and Mr. Bainbridge is so ill that I 
am afraid I may be left alone.” 

She broke into passionate sobs, her long-pent- 
up feelings making her outburst almost violent. 

Louise, with the help of her maid, succeeded 
in quieting her, and when they were once more 
alone promised to stay the time at first agreed 
upon. 

The Bainbridges, though wealthy, lived very 
quietly, their taste and circumstances combining. 
Mr. Bainbridge was a self-made man, with few 
relatives, and these he had gradually outstripped 
until they had dropped so far behind as to have 
practically passed out of his existence. Of society 
in Gatesville there was none. Storekeepers and 
factory operatives constituted the population, and 
beyond the clergyman and his wife the Bain- 
bridges had absolutely no congenial society near 
them. 


Mr. Gray is no 


CHAPTER XI. 


A CONDITIONAL CONSENT. 


AND now dark days fell on the house of Bain- 
bridge. The next mrifng, as he walked from his 
bed to his chair, the hand of God’s angel fell on the 
wealthy mill owner, and at its touch he withered. 
They carried back to his couch but the outward 
shell of what had been a man. Some great chord 
of his life had snapped. Paralysis had seized his 
limbs, and his incoherent speech told that the 
bright and vigorors mind within had broken 
loose from its moorings and was vainly groping 
in the shattered chaos of its former memories. 

From this condition there could be no change 
but the great and final one, which came silently 
and peacefully. There was no outward sign of 
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the passage from life to death, save that the fee- 
bly babbling tongue was stilled and the fitful 
breathing stopped. He died as the faint light of 
a warm summer day was peering through the 
opened windows, with none at his side but the 
hired nurse. ‘The same faint light as it grew and 
spread penetrated the darkened room where lay 
the widow, utterly prostrated by the blow, and 
into the smaller chamber where the light-hearted 
girl, her laughing eyes now red and swollen with 
watching and weeping, slept the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 

The mill owner dies, but the mills must go on. 
Everything he had in the world he had left to his 
widow, and acting in her name, Sydney Gray re- 
mained at his post, and there was no stop nor 
pause for the busy spindles and the flying shut- 
tles. 

Almost a month had passed — July was draw- 
ing to its close. Syduey Gray, walking from the 
mill to Mrs. Bainbridge’s, was sorely distressed. 
It was a distress that had not come to him sud- 
denly. It had slowly risen within the past few 
weeks. His love for Louise Gava was as intense 
as ever, but he was not satisfied with himself nor 
with her. He had found her full of strange con- 
tradictions. Even his love—and it was strong as 
his own strong nature—could not altogether blind 
him to the weakness of her character. He recog- 
nized the tendency to frivolity and vanity, but 
thought he discerned beneath this a warm and 
honest heart, impulsive and wayward it was true, 
yet with its deep undercurrent in the right direc- 
tion. 

But there had come over her something that 
even her frivolity could not account for, and it 
was this that distressed him. He had spoken to 
her in words that left no doubt of the passion that 
inspired them. At first she had turned them 
aside with the natural coquetry, Sydney thought, 
of a woman of herstamp. But of late some other 
feeling seemed to inspire her. She had evidently 
sought to avoid him. When they were alone she 
had striven to afford him no opportunity to speak, 
and when, breaking through the barriers she tried 
to raise, he had spoken, his words seemed to bring 
to her a fear and dread for which he was at a loss 
to account, except on a single supposition, the 
thought of which filled his soul with anger. 

Dr. Marabeau was a constant visitor at the 
house. Since her husband’s death Mrs. Bain- 
bridge had not left her room. Her health had 
now utterly broken down. She needed the con- 
stant care of the doctor, and his visits were not 
confined to his patient only. Sydney had gathered 
that he was much with Louise Gava, and he felt 
in his heart that her singular conduct was due to 
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some subtle influence the doctor had east ovcr 
her. What it was he knew not, but he felt that 
it was there. 

As he drew near the house he saw a carriage 
standing at the gate, and a moment later two 
men came out, entered it and were driven off. 
One was the well-known figure of Dr. Marabeau, 
the other was unknown to Sydney. The door 
stood open, and as he entered there fell upon his 
ear from the half-opened door of the music room 
a stifled sob. He went in. As he did so Lonise, 
who had been seated near the window, sprang to 
her feet. Her face was wet with tears, but there 
was on it a look that grief alone could not call up. 
She drew back from him as he advanced. 

«What is the matter ? Are you ill ?” 

She tried hard to repress her tears and com- 
pose herself. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” she said, hyster- 
ically. ‘‘I am tired and worn out, I think ; and 
I just sat down here and began to cry. Wasn’t 
it foolish ?” and she tried to smile. 

He felt well convinced that something more 
than this lay at the bottom of her agitation. 

“© Who was it I saw leaving the house with Dr. 
Marabeau ?” he asked, to give her time to recover. 

“Dr. ” she began, and then stopping sud- 
denly, broke into a forced laugh and said : «‘ Why, 
how funny ! I forget his name, though I’m sure 
Dr. Marabeau told me.” 

“‘ Another doctor ?” said Sydney. 
he doing here ?” 

““Why, Dr. Marabeau wanted to consult him 
about Mrs. Bainbridge.” 

Sydney gasped with astonishment. 

«‘ Mrs. Bainbridge !” he cried. ‘‘ Do you mean 
to say that she is dangerously ill ?” 

“No, no!” cried Louise, hurriedly ; ‘‘ but Dr. 
Marabeau wanted to be certain there was nothing 
more serious than he anticipated, and called in this 
Chicago doctor to see if he concurred with him.” 

«« And what did he say ?” asked Sydney. 

“‘He said,” replied Louise, “that with proper 
treatment and good care she will be well again 
in a few months.” 

During this cross-examination they had re- 
mained standing. Now Sydney moved a chair 
for her, and sat down himself. 

‘*T cannot stay here,” she said. 
back to Mrs. Bainbridge.” 

“Wait one minute,” taking her by the hand. 
She shuddered as his fingers clasped hers, and 
made an effort to release them. .Then she sat 
down, but her face was turned from him—her fin- 
gers remained cold and impassive in his clasp. 

‘‘What has been the matter with you lately ?” 
he asked. ‘* You have not been yourself.” 


** What was 


“‘T must go 
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The effort she made to appear calm was ap- 
parent. 

‘There is nothing the matter with me,” 
lightly ; but her forced nonchalance was too pain- 
fully visible. ‘Of course I’m a little worried and 
worn out,” she added. ‘‘I’m not used to sick- 
ness, and never expected I’d have all this to go 
through when I came here.” 

He could not but admit that this was very 
probable. The death of Mr. Bainbridge and the 
continued ill health of his wife was enough to 
upset her. 

‘*But you have avoided me lately,” he went 
on. ‘ What is it, Louise? Surely you do not 
doubt or mistrust me ?—surely you do not allow 
anyone to poison your mind against me? Have 
I not spoken plainly enough ? Shall I tell you 
again how dearly I love you ?” 

He spoke with the tenderness born of his love 
for her. Her face worked convulsively as he 
spoke. She snatched her fingers from his and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“No, no, no!” she cried ; ‘‘I never doubted 
you for an instant. But you do not know, you 
cannot guess Oh, what shall I do ?” and she 
burst into a paroxysm of passionate tears. 

He sprang to her side and took her in his arms. 

«*Tell me, love,” he cried —‘‘ tell me what it is ! 
Tell me all, and be sure that there is nothing——” 

He stopped. His face was toward the door, 
and he saw it swing quietly open, and on the 
threshold Dr. Marabeau, a grim and mocking 
smile on his bloodless lips. Sydney relaxed his 
hold on Louise and advanced a step toward him, 
on flame with flerce anger. 

«* What do you want here ?” he cried, his blaz- 
ing eyes defying the doctor. 

«‘ That is rather an extraordinary question, Mr. 
Gray,” he said, and his voice was calm and meas- 
ured as always. ‘‘I am not aware that I have to 
account to you for my presence here. I disturbed 
you in an interesting moment, it is true,” and the 
smile on his face grew colder and more repulsive ; 
“‘T must apologize for that.” 

«*T want no apologies from you,” retorted Syd- 
ney, ‘‘nor will I take them. Your presence is 
not wanted in this room.” f 

There was a dangerous light in the doctor’s 
steady eyes, but he replied with smooth evenness, 
his tones unruffled : 

“© You choose to be insulting, Mr. Gray. 
is the privilege of all cowards.” 
Sydney came toward him. 

control his passion. 

“You call me a coward ?” he cried. ‘‘ Take 
that back!” and his clinched hand drew nery- 
ously up. 


That 


Ife could hardly 
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The doctor pointed to the shrinking figure of 
Louise Gava. 

“© What do you call a man who would annoy 
and persecute a woman ?” 

“You lie, murderer !” cried Sydney, now ut- 
terly unable to control himself. ‘‘ What do you 
call a man who guides a murderer to his victim ?” 

The doctor’s lips closed hard and sharp. If it 
were possible, his deathlike face grew a shade 
paler. 

“You lie!” he hissed. 

Like a flash Sydney raised his hand and struck, 
his open palm falling full across the doctor’s face. 
With a hoarse cry the doctor sprang back, and 
his hand dropped to his side. Sydney was spring- 
ing at him again, when, with a faint cry, Louise 
staggered between them and fell fainting to the 
floor. Across her prostrate form the two men 
for a second glared into each other’s eyes with 
deadly hatred. 

It was but for a second. Then the doctor’s 
hand fell from his side, his features relaxed into 
a smile more bitter and cruel than Sydney had 
ever seen. 

“‘No,” he said, quietly and steadily, ‘I will 
not kill you. I will grind your heart to powder 
between my fingers, and when the time comes I 
will wipe you out like this!” and he swept one 
hand across the extended palm of the other. 

* * * * * * 

The music room witnessed another scene that 
night. As Dr. Marabeau was passing down the 
stairs after his last visit to his patient, Louise 
Gava stood on the threshold and beckoned him to 
enter. She closed the door and resolutely faced 
him. Few at that moment could have recognized 
the bright-eyed girl who had come to Gatesville 
but three months ago. Her eyes were still bright, 
it is true, but they were sunk deep in their sock- 
ets, and the light that burned in them was a 
feverish flame that spoke of warring passions 
within. ILer features, pale and distorted, had 
lost the lovely color and full rounded contours of 
youth. 

‘‘T am going to give you my answer,” she said, 
in a hard, defiant whisper. ‘‘I am satisfied. I 
consent, but I make one condition.” 

The doctor, looking at her attentively, waited. 

“‘ My condition is this,” she said, “‘and I will 
have it complied with.” The excitement she 
labored so hard to keep under control seemed 
breaking out. ‘‘ Do you hear me ?” she went on, 
her voice rising as she spoke. ‘‘I will have it 
complied with !” 

The doctor’s voice was cold and measured. His 
manner showed no trace of irritation or excite- 
ment. 
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“©You have not told me yet,” he said, ‘‘ what 
your condition is. When yon have, I will tell 
you whether it will be complied with.” 

His coolness steadied her again. 

‘Tt is this,” she said, in the same low, hard 
whisper : ‘‘ that, whatever the future may bring 
forth, under no circumstances whatever shall Syd- 
ney Gray be harmed. No, not a hair of his head 
must be touched.” 

The doctor kept perfect composure, but he 
shrugged his shoulders as he said : 

**Do you know what you ask ? There is before 
us one obstacle on which we may be wrecked. 
That obstacle is Sydney Gray.” 

“‘T do not care!” she cried. ‘I will not have 
him harmed. Refuse my conditions, and I will 
have nothing to do with you.” 

She was evidently desperately in earnest. The 
lamplight fell on her contracted features and 
feverish eyes, and the doctor saw that it would be 
vain to oppose. He hesitated for a moment, and 
then said : 

«‘There is no immediate danger; but as cer- 
tainly as we stand here the time will come when 
that man will threaten our destruction.” 

«*When that time comes,” she said, ‘can you 
not avoid him as you do now? Will you not be 
on your guard ?” 

“* Perhaps !” he said. 

“I do not care,” she broke out again. 
mand your pledge.” 

“‘ Well, you shall have it. But I in turn make 
one condition. The time may come when it will 
be his life or mine. If it does, it must not be my 
life that falls. Until that time comes you have 
my word—he shall suffer no harm at my hands.” 

«* You swear it ?” 

The doctor’s evil smile once more parted his 
lips. 

“I give you my word. That is sufficient.” 

She turned to the door without another word. 
The light had fled from her eyes. She was weak 
and trembling again. 

‘Tam satisfied. Tell me when to act, but for 
God’s sake be quick !” and she left the room. 


“T de- 


CHAPTER XII. 


FOR THE LAST TIME. 


Sypney Gray, though he had a hot and pas- 
sionate heart, had also a strong and resolute 
brain, and it was not long after he left Dr. Mara- 
beau in the music room with Louise, just begin- 
ning to recover consciousness, before he began to 
realize that he had acted foolishly. 

Next morning, having seen everything moving 
smoothly at the mills, Sydney once more yisited 
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the Lainbridge home. His visit did not bring 
about the object he really had in mind. Louise 
Gava was not well, and had not left her room. 
Mrs. Bainbridge was a little better, and Dr. 
Marabeau was at that moment with her. Such 
was the news the maid gave him. ‘‘ No time like 
the present,” he thought, and he waited until 
Dr. Marabeau descended from the sick chamber. 
Then he went straight up to him. 

“Doctor,” he said, “if you will accept it, I 
want to apologize for my conduct yesterday. 1 
was hot-headed and foolish.” 

With those red marks distinctly visible against 
the deadly pallor of the doctor’s cheek before his 
eyes, Sydney expected a cold and cutting repulse. 
He was therefore not a little surprised when the 
doctor greeted him with a smile that really seemed 
really beneficent. 

“‘T accept your apology, Mr. Gray,” he said. 
‘I am not one who harbors resentment for an 
injury inflicted in the heat of passion and sin- 
cerely regretted afterward.” 

Sydney knew just how much faith to put in the 
doctor’s protestation, but he could not understand 
the motive that prompted it. 

The doctor’s carriage was standing outside the 
gate, and as he entered it, Sydney, who had fol- 
lowed him down the path, heard him call to the 
driver : “To W. H. Harris’s office.” Mr. Harris, 
as Sydney knew well, was Mrs. Bainbridge’s at- 
torney, but he saw nothing unusual in Dr. Mara- 
beau’s visit. He did not know that that visit was 
the opening of a plot that would have tremendous 
significance for him. 

He did not visit the house again that evening, 
but instead wrote this note, and sent it by a mes- 
senger to Louise Gava : 


“T called to-day, hoping to see you and to express my 
great regret for my conduct yesterday. It was the conduct 
of a fool and a ruffian. I cannot tell you how sorry I am. 
Will you forgive me, and tell me that I have not utterly 
eondemned myself in your eyes ? Sypney GRar.” 


She sent an answer back bythe messenger. It’s 
singular wording alarmed, while at the same time 
it gratified, him. It ran: 


‘*T have cried long and bitterly over your note. Lam 
not worthy of your thoughts. It is I who must seek for- 
giveness that can never be granted. Your conduct was 
that of a true man; mine is that of a weak and wicked 
woman. Lovrss.” 


What did she mean by this wild and strange 
note ? What was going on? What malign infla- 
ence was at work ? The alarm and uneasiness 
that had seized him of late arose with renewed 
strength. He would see her the next day without 
fail, and compel her to open her mind to him. 
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He did see her the next day, but under circum- 
stances he had not anticipated. 

The next morning he received a summons from 
Mrs. Bainbridge’s lawyer, H. W. Harris, and pro- 
ceeding to his office, was ushered into his private 
room, where he-was cordially greeted by the at- 
torney. ; 

“Mr. Gray,” said the lawyer, after he had mo- 
tioned him to a seat, ‘‘you are doubtless aware 
that Mrs. Bainbridge has been anxious to dispose 
of her husband’s interest in the company ?” 

«*T had gathered as much,” replied Sydney. 

‘* She gave me power to act for her in this mat- 
ter,” went on the lawyer, ‘‘and I have been in 
communication with {the president of the com- 
pany, J. T. Carnly, of New York, for some time. 
The death of Mr. Bainbridge, of course, rendered 
necessary some change in the management of the 
company, and this would have been done some 
time ago had I not pressed for a sale of Mr. Bain- 
bridge’s stock, which, as you know, amounts to 
almost a two-thirds interest. Mr. Carnly has 
been looking around for purchasers, and has now 
written that he thinks he has secured them. I 
am of the opinion, however, and he agrees with 
me, that in these negotiations it would be advan- 
tageous for Mrs. Bainbridge to be represented on 
the spot. by one thoroughly familiar with the 
works, and capable of demonstrating authori- 
tatively their value and capacity. I had a con- 
ference with her vesterday, and she requested me 
to go to New York for this purpese. I pointed 
out, however, that I had no acquaintance what- 
ever with the practical details of the business. 
Moreover, I could not without great inconven- 
ience leave Gatesville at the present time. Mrs. 
Bainbridge then at once suggested that this duty 
be given to you.” 

*“Given to me?” cried Sydney, in surprise. 
“IT go to New York as Mrs. Bainbridge’s repre- 
sentative ?” 

‘‘That is it exactly,” went on the lawyer. 
‘< You are eminently the man to fill all require- 
ments.” 

The proposition was most distasteful to Sydney. 
He recognized that it was a mark of no little con- 
fidence, and also that it was his plain duty to Mrs. 
Bainbridge to accept it at once, but his whole 
heart rebelled from the thought of leaving Gates- 
ville at that moment. 

“Could it not be arranged for the purchasers 
to come here ?” he asked. 

«That they will come here before finally pur- 
chasing is probable, but it is no easy matter to 
Gispose of such property. The possible purchas- 

ers are yet very doubtful about the investment, 
and it is to see them, to remove their doubts and 
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to bind them to the purchase that some ono is 
now needed who can speak authoritatively.” 

Sydney. recognized the justice and truth of this 
statement, 2 ; 

“‘When is it desired that I go ?” he asked, feel- 
ing that there was no escape for him. 

«‘ At once,” replied the lawyer —‘‘ the sooner 
the better. If you could possibly leave to-day it 
would be well. I have here all the necessary pa- 
pers, including a power of attorney from Mrs, 
Bainbridge.” 

“¢To-day it is impossible !” cried Sydney. ‘* How 
would the mills go along ?” 

‘© You are not very busy, I understand, and you 
have competent foremen under you.” 

“That is true; but there are many arrange- 
ments to make before I could leave.” 

“Make them at once, then,” said the lawyer. 
“‘T give you the rest of the day, and you can 
leave on the early train to-morrow morning.” 

Sydney raised further objections, but the at- 
torney combated and overcame them with his 
insistance on the importance of immediate action ; 
and when Sydney finally left the office he had 
been compelled to acquiesce in the attorney’s 
proposition. 

He was resolved, however, upon one thing— 
that he would see Louise, and that it should be 
as her affianced husband that he went to New 
York. 

He had a hard day’s work at the mills preparing 
for his departure, giving instructions to the fore- 
men and seeing that the work was laid out ahead 
in every department. This done, he set out on 
his all-important errand, calling on his way at a 
jeweler’s. As he left the store a carriage drawn 
by two quick-stepping horses dashed past, and he 
recognized Dr. Marabeau’s handsome equipage. 

The doctor himself was inside, and had not 
failed to recognize Sydney. His carriage halted 
at the Bainbridge gate, and as he stepped out he 
said to the coachman : 

“Come for me at ten o’clock.” 

In the house, he inquired first for Miss Gava. 
She was in her room. 

“Tell her I wish to sce her at once,” he said, 
and fell to pacing up and down the hallway. 

When she came he led the way into the music 
room and closed the door. She looked miserably 
ill. Her black eyes were emphasized by the dark 
lines beneath ; her mouth had a pathetic down- 
ward curve, and her cheeks were thin and 
sunken. The doctor spoke without loss of time. 

‘Gray has been notified of Mrs. Bainbridge’s — 
wish that he go to New York, and is going on 
the early train to-morrow morning. But he is 
now on his way here. Unless I am mistaken, he 
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comes for two objects. First, to see Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, and second, to see you. As for the first, I 
will provide for that. For the second, what do 
you say ? Will you see him ?” 

A flash of animation lit up her pale face. 

“* Certainly I will see him,” she said, quickly. 

**T think you had better not.” 

«‘ Why ?” 

“‘Ts it necessary to ask ? 
sure of yourself in his presence ? 
word may arouse his suspicion, and—— 

An expressive shrug filled up the hiatus. 

“‘Tt shall not be spoken,” she said, with a 
dogged emphasis. ‘‘I know what I have to do, 
and I will doit. But I will see him. Remem- 
ber, it is the last time—forever.” The last word 
was spoken after a pause, as if to herself. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. To combat 
her resolution in her present frame of mind would 
only deepen it. 


Are you sufficiently 
One unguarded 


” 


‘« Have it your own way,” he said. ‘ But let 
the interview be in the dusk. Do not excite his 
suspicion by letting him see your face. Let him 


sce Mrs. Bainbridge first.” 

She acquiesced. 

A few moments later Sydney Gray presented 
himself at the house. As the doctor had foreseen, 
his first inquiry was for Mrs. Bainbridge. 

The servant said she would ask if Mrs. Bain- 
bridge was able to see him, and returned almost 
directly with a message that Dr. Marabeau was in 
the sick room and saw no objections to a brief in- 
terview. 

Daylight was fading, and the room where the 
sick woman lay, with its half-closed blinds, was 
full of dusky shadows. In this dim light, as Syd- 
ney entered and stood by the bedside, he could 
barely distinguish her features, but he was struck 
with consternation at their wasted appearance. 
Dr. Marabeau was standing on the other side of 
the bed. 

“You want to speak to me, Mr. Gray ?” she 
said, in a weak and labored voice. 

“‘T should like to receive my final orders from 
you, Mrs. Bainbridge,” he said. ‘‘ Mr. Harris has 
informed me that you wish me to go to New York 
to represent you in negotiations for the sale of 
your interest in the mills. Is that your desire ?” 

“Tt is,” she said, feebly. ‘‘ I intend to go back 
to Canada when I am well, and ” She sighed 
heavily. 

«*T will do my best for your interests,” he said. 

‘*T know you will. Mr. Harris can advise you 
better than I.” 

‘He has already done so. 
York first thing in the morning. 
return you will be better.” 


I leave for New 
I hope when I 
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He breathed easier outside the close air of the 
sick room. There was no longer any doubt or 
hesitation in his mind. He must goto New York 
and do all that he could to carry out Mrs. Bain- 
bridge’s wishes. But he must see Louise first, and 
remove all doubt in that quarter. 

Downstairs, he entered the music room, and 
summoning a servant, requested her to tell Miss 
Gava that he desired to see her. 

Left alone, he walked to the window and looked 
out over the garden. It was still sufficiently light 
for every object to be plainly visible outside, al- 
though in the room the gathering dusk made 
everything look vague and shadowy. He was ill 
at ease. A feeling as of an impending disaster 
lay heavily on him. The air of the room seemed 
close and stifling. He flung the window wide 
open, and the fresh air gave him relief. 

“‘Tas there a curse fallen on this house of 
late!” he muttered ; “‘or is there one hanging 
over me ?” 

Louise’s entry disturbed his gloomy thoughts, 
and as he turned to meet her he noticed, even in 
the dull light, how paleand pinched her features 
had become. 

**You look very ill,” he said. 
matter ?” 

‘I do not feel well,” she answered, quickly. 
“Tam worn out and wretched.” 

«What is at the bottom of all this ?” he cried, 
in desperation. ‘‘ What influence is at work in 
this house ?” 

‘‘ Hush, hush !” she said ; ‘do not talk like 
that. There is nothing wrong except that the 
worry and trouble has told on me.” 

“* Do not tell me that,” he replied. ‘‘ There is 
something more. Ido not know what it is, but 
Ihave felt its presence. I am filled with dread 
and uneasiness. What is it? I can stand the 
suspense no longer. You must open your mind 
to me.” 

Strange as it may seem, his words steadied her 
at once, and brought into play all the sharpness 
of her wits. <A little before, in her own room, she 
had actually been contemplating confessing every- 
thing to him; but now, when she perceived real 
suspicion and uneasiness, the only thought that 
filled her was to baffle him and play her part to 
the end. 

**T cannot understand what you mean,” she 
said. ‘‘I know of nothing going on here, except 
that Mrs. Bainbridge is quite ill, and I am little 
better.” 

He brushed aside her explanation, but in his 
insistance made a mistake. 

‘“What secret is there between you and Dr. 
Marabeau ?” 


‘© What is the 


ey 
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She saw her advantage at once. Drawing her- 
self up, she coldly replied : 

“*T was not aware that there was any secret be- 
tween me and Dr. Marabeau, nor was I aware of 
any right of yours to demand it if there was.” 

«But I want to have that right, Louise,” he 
onswered, quickly drawing nearer. ‘‘ Give it to 
me. It was to ask you this that I wanted to see 
you to-night. I am going away for a week or 
two, and I could not go without speaking plainly. 
You know I love you ;” and he took her hand and 
tried to look into her eyes, but they were turned 
from him. ‘* You knowI love you—how much 
you can never know. Louise, I love you more 
than anything in the world. Do you love me suf- 
ficiently to be my wife ?” 

He waited breathlessly for her answer, but it 
did not come. Through her parted lips the breath 
came quick and short. She was beating down 
with all her strength the passionate impulses and 
feelings that rose within her. Had she obeyed 
them she would have thrown herself upon his 
breast and sobbed out her love for him, and all 
the secret that was weighing on her soul. She 
sat motionless, trembling. 

‘* Louise, darling, look at me!” he cried, for 
her eyes were still turned away. ‘‘ You have 
filled my whole heart and soul—I can wait no 
longer. I must have my answer now. ‘Tell me 
you love me—tell me that you will be my wife. 
Look at me, darling—look at me, and let me see 
in your dear eyes some of my own love returned.” 

She turned her head, their eyes met, and she 
could not hide her soul from his burning gaze. 
He saw she loved him, and he took her in his 
arms and pressed her yielding form to his. 

“* My darling !” he murmured, and as she raised 
her face to his their lips met. At that kiss she 
yielded utterly. She shrank still closer to him, 
and his strong embrace seemed to encompass and 
conquer her. 

“You love me, then ?” he asked, looking into 
her upturned eyes with all his soul in his. 

“©God knows I love you,” she answered ; but 
as the words left her lips there came to their 
ears through the open window the crunch of the 
gravel on the garden path under a firm and 
heavy tread. They turned their eyes simultane- 
ously, and saw quietly strolling past the window, 
his hands behind him and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, Dr. Marabeau. 

It was almost a cry she uttered as she tore her- 
self from his embrace. 
“That man again!” he said. “What does it 
mean ?” and he turned to her with an expression 
almost of despair on his face. ‘* Twice he has come 
between us. It cannot be chance. What is it ?” 
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She was standing, white and trembling, resting 
one hand for support on the table. 

“TI do not know,” she panted. ‘“ But I must 
go. I cannot stay. I dare—— Mrs. Bainbridge 
may need me. I must go.” 

She essayed to move toward the door, when he 
sprang forward and caught her hand. 

«‘You must not leave me like this. I shall not 
see you again for weeks. You have told me you 
love me. Tell me you will be my wife.” 

Her head drooped. He saw her lips move, and 
thought he caught the one word that was all he 
sought. 

““You are mine, then, my darling,” he said. 
“See !” and he drew from his pocket a ring and 
placed it on her unresisting finger. ‘‘ There is 
my pledge. You will not forget your promise, 
dearest ?” 

“T will treasure it and remember you as long 
as I live,” she said. 

He hardly thought of her words, save that they 
told of her love for him. He caught her in his 
arms again and kissed her twice. She yielded, 
but it was no longer the yielding of love and 
trust. Her lips were cold, her eyes gave no re- 
sponse, and as he released her she escaped from 
the room, and with the last remnants of her over- 
taxed strength reached her own apartment, and 
there fell fainting on the floor. 

* * * * * * 

The early train that left Gatesville for Chicago 
on the following morning bore away with it Syd- 
ney Gray. 

As it moved out of the station a head was 
thrust from the window of a closed carriage that 
had been standing by the platform, and watched 
the train out of sight, and then, turning to the 
driver, said : ‘‘To Mrs. Bainbridge’s.” 

When the carriage reached the house Dr. Mara- 
bean stepped out, and passing straight upstairs, 
knocked at Louise Gava’s room door. She was 
seated by the window, and hardly turned her head 
as the doctor entered. A night of restlessness 
and weeping had made her still more haggard and 
pale. She was but the ghost of her former self. 

‘‘He has gone,” said Dr. Marabeau, quietly, 
“and we have no time to lose. You are ready ?” 

“‘T am ready,” she answered, in a passionless 
voice. 

“You will leave, then, to-morrow morning. 
Go to this address in Chicago, and wait there till 
you receive word from me. I will use the tele- 
graph. See that your trunk is properly addressed, 
and { will have it forwarded by express. You re- 
member all other arrangements ?” 

‘‘T remember,” she answered, in the same un- 
moved voice. 
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“Then I have nothing more to say. I shall 
not probably see you again. Good-by !” 

** Good-by !” she answered, without turning her 
head or removing her eyes from their fixed but 
unseeing gaze. He left the room, and she sat 
there for hours. The window commanded a view 
of the grounds, and beyond that, of the open coun- 
try, in which the foliage of the trees was already 
turning with the tints of autumn. But she saw 
it not. Her mind, conscious of no connected 
ideas, was filled with one great and overpowering 
thought. 

* * * * * * 

Two weeks later Sydney Gray returned to 
Gatesville, his mission in New York successfully 
accomplished. But he returned to find that Louise 
Gava had disappeared. The very day after he 
left, he learned, she had quitted the Bainbridge 
home without one word to anyone as to where she 
was going. A day or two after, Mrs. Bainbridge 
had, by Dr. Marabeau’s advice, been moved to 
Litchfield Springs, and Sydney found the man- 
sion closed and deserted. 

It was a terrible blow, and at first he was un- 
able to realize fully what it meant. But then 
came the conviction that Dr. Marabeau was re- 
sponsible for her flight, and with this conviction 
came the determination to find her. Dr. Mara- 
beau courteously maintained his utter ignorance 
of her whereabouts. Sydney resigned his position 
at the mills, and devoted all his time and energy 
to the search. 

By means of her baggage he traced Louise to a 
boarding house in Chicago. But she had only 
remained there two days, when she had quictly 
departed, leaving her trunk behind her. Sydney 
learned that on the day of her departure she had 
received a letter, but from the moment she left 
the boarding house not the slightest trace of her 
could be gained. Sydney, in this dilemma, turned 
for help to the regular detective force. He hired 
the services of Major Kirk, an experienced Pink- 
erton man, and through his assistance kept a keen 
watch on Dr. Marabeau, while prosecuting the 
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search in other directions. But all efforts were 
fruitless. Not the slightest clew to Louise’s fate 
could be learned. She seemed, when she left the 
boarding house, to have stepped out of existence ; 
and at length, heartsick, weary and penniless, 
Sydney abandoned the search. 

He could not bear the thought of returning to 
the humdrum life at the mills. and eagerly ac- 
cepted an offer made by the Chicago Pinkerton 
Agency, that had not failed to note the excellent 
qualities for detective work he possessed. 

For two years he remained connected with the 
Chicago Agency. During this time he did not 
lose sight of Dr. Marabeau, nor entirely forget his 
search for Louise, but he discovered nothing ; and 
gradually the remembrance of his love and his 
suffering grew weaker, and he almost ceased to 
think of it. Then he met Mr. Chantry, and ren- 
dered him invaluable service in the recovery of 
some stolen jewels and the detection and convic- 
tion of the thief. Mr. Chantry was favorably im- 
pressed with Sydney, both as a detective and a 
man, and obtained for him the position of private 
detective for the Jewelers’ Protective Association 
of New York. 

* * * * * * 

The night had passed and daylight was stealing 
over the great and silent city, when Sydney Gray 
rose from the chair on which he had sat for hours 
motionless and absorbed, and throwing open the 
window, leaned out in the cool, still morning air. 
For a brief space he had opened the closed book 
of his memory that he had come to believe was 
closed for all time. In those few hours he had 
lived over again the scenes of the past. His heart 
was sad and heavy with these memories. It would 
need the effort of a strong will to bury them once 
more and devote every energy to the work before 
him. But this effort he must make. That pale, 
cruel face must be banished ; all the memories, the 
sufferings, the passion it called up must be crushed 
and stifled. Self must be annihilated, and every 
faculty—physical and mental—devoted to the solu- 
tion of the great diamon1 mystery. 


(To be continued.) 


OCTOBER.— BY HABERT-DYS. 


** ROLLED IN BLANKETS AND STRETCHED AROUND THE FIRE WERE EIGHT ROBBERS, ASLEEP.” 


SPIRITED AWAY. 


By J. A. Bourzs. 


THE iuhabitants of Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
had become greatly excited on account of a series 
of daring robberies that had been perpetrated in 
their midst. The principal drygoods store had 
been broken into, and five hundred dollars’ worth 
of silks taken from the shelves and two hundred 
dollars in specie and in bills stolen from the safe ; 
the post office had been robbed; and even the 
vault of a bank had been blown open, and not less 
than twenty thousand dollars in money and forty 
thousand dollars in coupon bonds had been se- 
eured by the miscreants. In not one instance 
were any of the fellows captured, and no clew as 
to their hiding place or rendezvous for the plan- 
ning of their robberies could be obtained. 

Alarming as was the continuation of the rob- 
beries, it was surpassed by an occurrence that 
proved to be the culmination of the work of the 
desperadoes. One night the beautiful daughter 
of Colonel Bleeker, the richest citizen of the city, 
was kidnapped. That the deed had been done 
by the robbers for the purpose of keeping the 
maiden captive until they could obtain a liberal 
ransom from the distracted father there could 
scarcely be a doubt. The circumstantial evidence 
showed that Helen Bleeker had been chloroformed 
while sleeping in her bed, after which a blanket 
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had been wrapped about her, she had been borne 
from the house and spirited away. 

Helen had a lover named Malcolm MacDonald, 
ashrewd young lawyer, who was confident that the 
headquarters of the kidnappers were in the crater 
or lava beds about twenty miles southwest of Al- 
buquerque. This belief was not shared by many 
people, however, for the cave had often been vis- 
ited by hunters, contained no hiddea recesses, and 
was not adapted to purposes of concealment or 
defense. But suffice it to say that MacDonald 
knew what he was about when he resolved to at- 
tempt the rescue of the dear girl to whom he was 
betrothed, by organizing a party to search for her 
captors among the lava beds. Five of his friends, 
all of them stout-hearted and adventurous young 
fellows, agreed to aid him. Armed to the teeth, 
and mounted on good horses, the party quietly 
left Albuquerque three hours after the abduction 
of Helen became known. When they arrived 
within sight of the lava beds they placed their 
horses in the care of a trustworthy ranchman, 
and with watchful eyes walked toward their des- 
tination. 

The lava beds were several acres in extent, and 
were in the shape of a low and broken cone, the 
top of which was hollowed out so as to resemble a 
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huge bowl. The latter was all that remained of 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and so long had 
destroying influences been at work that the sides 
had considerably fallen away and crumbled until 
the once deep. bowl was now so shallow that it was 
easy to walk into and out of it. 

The young men, holding their rifles in readi- 
ness in case of an attack, descended into the great 
bowl and advanced until they came to the mouth 
of the cave. The opening was large, and from ita 
good-sized passage wound downward a distance of 
ten feet to the cave, which was about a rod long 
and shaped like a right-angled triangle. The ad- 
venturers satisfied themselves by a cautious explo- 
ration that the robbers were not in the cavity. A 
little later, while, torch in hand, they were exam- 
ining the bottom of the hollow, they discovered 
a square section of the lava floor which was slightly 
separated from the surrounding lava. The excited 
men pounded on the slab of lava until they broke 
it sufficiently to enable them to grasp the pieces 
and remove them. A deep hole was revealed, ex- 
cept where narrow shelves extending on four sides 
had served to support the edges of the block. It 
was probable that the party was at the entrance 
of the hiding place of the robbers, at the mouth 
of a second cave lying beneath the one they were 
in. The supposition was that one of the robbers 
had accidentally broken through the floor of the 
first cave at a point where it was thin, and had 
thus discovered the entrance to the second cay- 
ern. It was further surmised that in order to 
keep their valuable discovery a secret the outlaws 
had immediately cut a block of lava from the ex- 
tensive beds outside of the cave and had fitted it 
above the hole in the manner already described. 

MacDonald determined to make the descent of 
the shelving sides of the hole. . He argued that 
the robbers were undoubtedly asleep at that hour, 
and that the chance of coming upon them before 
reaching the main cave was small. Seeing that 
they could not dissuade him, and admiring his 
boldness, the young men discontinued their ob- 
jections ; and after they had assured him that 
they would defend him should he come forth pur- 
sued, and would revenge his death should he be 
killed, they bade him godspeed as he entered the 
cavity. He was armed with a long hunting knife 
and a brace of pistols, and carried in his hand a 
dark lantern. Closing the slide of the lantern so 
as to conceal the light, he crept in darkness down 
the passage. At last he stood upright and moved 
on a level. He was in the cave. The sound of 
washing waters came to his startled ears, and he 
inferred that he stood upon the edge of a subter- 
ranean lake. After considerable hesitation he 
ventured to turn on the light. <A weird spectacle 
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was presented to hisview. Above was the roof of 
the cave, composed of shaggy lava, from which 
small rocks protruded so much of themselves that 
it seemed as if they might fall at any moment. 
The sides of the cavern were equally rough, and 
with the exception of the shelf of lava on which 
MacDonald stood the bottom of the cave was cov- 
ered with a gloomy waste of waters. 

Soon MacDonald’s attention was arrested by a 
singular sight. A huge mass appeared from the 
gloom beyond the reach of the lantern’s rays and 
slowly advanced toward him. It was not a craft 
belonging to the robbers, as MacDonald had at 
first feared, but was an island of lava. That so 
great a mass of lava could float seemed incredible, 
until MacDonald bethonght him that the mass 
was undoubtedly composed of pumice, a feld- 
spathic scoria produced by volcanoes, that is 
lighter than water. 

It immediately occurred to our hero that the 
robbers were probably on the lava vessel, and he 
closed the lantern without delay. 

Once more he was in intense darkness. As the 
island came nearer he could discern a dim light. 
He at once came to the conclusion that the mass 
was of considerable size, and that the light arose 
near its centre from a camp fire around which the 
outlaws were probably gathered. He breathed 
more freely, feeling confident that he had not 
been discovered. 

When the island had almost reached the shore 
it caused a slight swashing of the water, and 
guided by the sound, MacDonald could almost tell 
where the floating lava was. Cautiously putting 
out his hands, he felt them come in contact with 
a hard and moving surface ; and as the island 
touched the shore he gave a leap of sufficient 
power to carry him well upon the singular craft. 
He sat still for a few moments, and to his alarm 
noticed that the island had not lingered at the 
shore, as he had hoped that it would do. It was 
already moving steadily away, and he surmised 
that the currents of the singular Jake, or river, so 
ran as to carry the mass round and round the 
cave. So regular appeared to be the movement 
that he believed the robbers had been able to 
ascertain just at what times during the twenty- 
four hours of the day (for he could not believe 
that the lake was of so vast a size as to require 
days to make its circuit) the island could be de- 
pended upon to touch the shore that he had left. 

After slowly climbing upward for six or seven 
feet MacDonald came to the top of the island, 
and then learned that his theory as to the dim il- 
lumination was correct. The island was circular, 
about one-half acre in extent, and near its centre 
was the fire, now burning low. The island shelved 
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from its elevated sides toward the centre, and on 
account of the bowllike surface it was possible to 
see the entire area, although its edges could not 
be distinctly seen on account of the inability of 
the fire, except in its immediate vicinity, to over- 
come the power of the intense darkness. Rolled 
in blankets and stretched around the fire were 
eight robbers, asleep. About ten feet from the 
fire was a wigwam covered with strips of straw 
matting that had been laid upon the slanting 
poles of the frame. That his dear Helen was in 
this wigwam MacDonald felt almost certain. 

How to act under the circumstances was most 
perplexing. To attempt to rescue Helen, or 
even to communicate with her, would be an un- 
dertaking fraught with the greatest hazard. 

While our hero hesitated his eyes were at- 
tracted to some plunder that the robbers had left 
in a pile a short distance from where he stood. 

Among the articles were heavy horse blankets. 
A bright idea came to MacDonald. He removed 
his shoes, went in his stocking feet to the pile, 
selected two blankets, folded them into as small 
a compass as possible, placed them on one arm, 
and, lantern in hand, approached the fire and 
the eight men, who slept soundly after the ardu- 
ous work of the previous night. 

When he was a few feet from the fire MacDon- 
ald paused and laid the blankets on the lava. It 
was a singular and most exciting situation. Far 
from the aid of friends, in'a cavern, on a mysteri- 
ous lava island that floated in a subterranean lake 
of unknown depth and extent, our hero stood in 
the presence of foes who, should one of their num- 
ber happen to awake and give the alarm, would 
shoot him in an instant. 

MacDonald did not, however, spend any time in 
thinking of the singularity and peril of his situa- 
tion. In the most careful manner he proceeded 
to cover the burning sticks with the blankets and 
to smother the fire. Owing to his precautions, 
should the robbers awake, before they could light 
their lanterns he could escape in the darkness. 

Once more the cave was wrapped in inky black- 
ness. MacDonald moved the slide of his lantern 
sufficiently to give him the little light that he 
needed. He approached the wigwam with a beat- 
ing heart. At this moment one of the villains 
stirred and groaned. It was a moment of terrible 
suspense. The man muttered something, and it 
seemed as if he must certainly awake. MacDon- 
ald closed the slide and waited, while the perspi- 
ration started from every pore of his body. But 
the danger passed. The man sank into deep 
slumber. MacDonaid gave aimeeif a littl ight 
2 second vime, and peered into tne wigwam, Yes, 
Helen was there ! 
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She recognized him, and did not scream. 

«What a dear, brave fellow you are,” she mur- 
mured, ‘ to risk your life for me !” 

She looked at him with tears in her beautiful 
eyes, and stroked his hair fondly. 

At this moment one of the villains awoke. 

“‘ What is the matter with the fire ?” he cried. 

MacDonald had taken the precaution to close 
his lantern while Helen and he were whispering, 
so that there was no danger of immediate discoy- 
ery. 

The man got up and began to fumble around. 
His companions awoke, and swore because they 
had been disturbed. 

Not a moment was to be lost. 

The situation was desperate, well-nigh hopeless. 
MacDonald feared that he had played a brave and 
most perilous part only to be defeated. While he 
was in terrible suspense, not knowing what was 
best to do, the dear girl whispered to him : 

“Let us fly. There isa boat. I came in it.” 

“Can you find it ?” 

“Yes; there is a stake with a red flag on it 
that will guide me to it.” 

Meanwhile the robbers had discovered the blan- 
kets, and were removing them from the fire. Two 
of the fellows approached the wigwam. As they 
reached it MacDonald and Helen left it, after he 
had hastily cut the cords that bound the maid- 
en’s hands behind her back. One of the men 
happening to touch our hero, the latter, with 
quick presence of mind, felled his enemy to the 
lava. Then he fled, with Helen clinging to his 
hand. The robbers, now thoroughly aroused, 
hurled forth imprecations that echoed in a deaf- 
ening manner throughout the cavern. But they 
could not readily find a lantern, and could not 
tell where the fugitives, running noiselessly in 
their stocking feet, were. The pursuers discharged 
their pistols at random, and one bullet whistled 
by the heads of our hero and heroine. They con- 
tinued to run, keeping as nearly as they coulda 
straight course. , 

MacDonald opened the slide of the lantern as 
soon as he dared to doit. They-had reached the 
top of the height just above the shore; but no 
flag was in sight. 

The robbers saw the fugitives, yelled viciously 
and fired their pistols. Bullets whistled alarm- 
ingly near the intended victims. 

MacDonald closed the lantern, and, holding 
Helen’s hand, walked along the island’s edge. 
Again he allowed a gleam of light to escape. He 
saw the flag ten feet from him, and closed the !an- 
tern before the villains could fre. 

The steps of the pursuers sounded <earfally 
near. 
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The fugitives ran forward, expecting each mo- 
ment to be precipitated into the water. But 
fortune favored them. They fell against the flag- 
pole, and recovering themselves in a second, slid 
down the island’s steep side. MacDonald opened 
the lantern. Thank God! the boat was at their 
feet. They sprang into it. MacDonald handed 
Helen the lantern, cut the rope, grasped the oars, 
and they were afloat. 

At this moment three of the robbers, waving 
pistols, gained the summit of the bank. 

«Shut the lantern !” MacDonald cried. 

Before Helen could obey the cavern rang with a 
great discharge of firearms. The three men threw 
up their hands and fell forward into the water. 


THE. SONGS 


By Netty Hart WoopwortTu. 


THE gift of bird song is largely a masculine 
prerogative, an expression of tender sentiment by 
which the affection of the opposite sex may be 
attracted and retained. Indeed, the birds furnish 
no exception to the sweeping assertion that ‘‘’tis 
love that gives the key to all earth’s music.” 
They sing from love and happiness, says one ; 
from love and rivalry, another asserts ; while joy 
and buoyancy of spirits are said by a third author- 
ity to be answerable for their music. That most 
of the species sing best in the spring is well 
known, the motive that is responsible for the gen- 
erous outpour of song being a result of its influ- 
ences ; they are happy to be at home again in the 
old haunts, to be surrounded by plenty, and to 
feel the matchless sweetness of returning spring- 
time. 

The annoying, countless apostrophes to spring 
which decorate every editorial wastebasket do 
but show that the great human heart throbs in 
sympathy with the season, and its voice—like the 
birds’—rings out in endless praises ! 


THEY SING. 


MacDonald knew that his friends had come to 
the rescue just in time. He looked behind him, 
and saw on the lava shelf his five brave compan- 
ions waving their hands with delight. 

The boat touched the shore. Willing hands 
assisted our hero and heroine to alight. 

Awed by the fate of their comrades, the five 
robbers on the island surrendered themselves, 
and, with most of the property which they had 
stolen, were taken back to Albuquerque in tri- 
umph. 

Young MacDonald, the fair Helen and their 
five gallant friends were received with rapt- 
ures by Colonel Bleeker and his wife, and were 
lionized by all the people of the city. 
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PHEY SING. 


One of the most delightful of our American 
essayists believes all birds to be incipient or would- 
be songsters ‘hen—that even the hen has a homely, 
contented carol—and he credits the owl with a 
desire to fill the night with music. The light of 
love within the little bird’s heart is brightest at 
that season, and overflows and illumines his song 
—‘‘the language of passion keeps time to the 
heart’s rhythm ” until the full beauty of the flower 
of love is reached in the thousands of beautiful 
homes about us! 

Undoubtedly, they sing at times for very joy, 
just as we go singing about our work because our 
hearts are light and happy and the song sings ¢¢- 
self—we have only to listen to it ! 

When no springtime enthusiasm emphasizes his 
song the bobolink sometimes sings in an under- 
tone—a soft, subdued repetition of the strain by 
which he wooed and won the little brown lady 
who sits atilt a mullein stalk and balances grace- 
fully as her weight sways it. The tones are no 
longer throbbing with love—so low and tender is 
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the sweet expression of his content that when the 
song ceases it leaves one wondering if it had not 
all been imaginary. He is less emphatic, more 
sensible, also, in every respect, toned down and 
modified in all his extravagancies! When he 
came last spring he had attired himself in his very 
best suit, quite too elegant for a traveling cos- 
tume ; but when he called yesterday to say good-by 
before taking his southern journey I was pleased 
to see that he wasn’t wearing his dress suit quite 
so common. It was exceedingly becoming—I 
couldn’t deny ¢hat—but the. one can’t help think- 
ing of the eternal fitness of things, and it isn’t 
best to encourage any startling innovations in 
dress circles. He was sobered down, too ; seemed 
to carry some weighty secret that preyed upon his 
spirits, and had no occasion for song of any kind 
—only twitters and peeps and little scrappy, dis- 
connected efforts at conversation. But when the 
spring bursts and opens upon him his heart will 
thrill again to its mysterious influence, and the 
same gay, hilarious song bear witness that he is 
the happiest fellow the sun looks down upon. 

The house wrens have closed their mansion for 
the season, with the characteristic, generous un- 
derstanding that stray birds shall be welcome to a 
night’s lodging in their absence, and many a one 
will avail himself of a shelter within its open 
doors. 

The winter wren is again a leisurely fellow, and 
calls upon one as in springtime ; he is one of the 
ecstatic singers, and the house wren’s song is, in a 
less degree, a musical frenzy. 

It was they who rented the establishment in 
the elm tree belonging rightfully to the bluebirds, 
and could you have seen Jenny Wren’s home life 
you would have called it a success and just en- 
vied her domestic felicity. It settled at once and 
forever in my mind that vexed question, Is mar- 
riage a failure? A more devoted couple never 
lived, working harmoniously at their building, not 
even once losing patience in that trying time, made 
more difficult since their twigs and sticks were 
often too long to enter the tiny, circular door; 
indeed, the short ones had a way of wedging 
themselves across in the most provoking fashion ! 

When, at last, all difficulties were overcome, 
six pinkish eggs, more nearly brown with their 
thickset markings, lay within, and though Jenny 
seldom left fhe house, her mate sang continuously, 
from earliest morn until the twilight gathered, the 
richest, rippling melody, like music bubbling up 
through water. Then came a day when soft 
voices interrupted the persistent song, voices call- 
ing for food and not to be denied, though Jenny’s 
ragged plumage showed plainly she had been 
everworked already. When, after a few days, the 
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young people climbed to the open door and were 
taking their first view of the wide, wide world, 
the parental anxiety was pitiful. The- cat: had 
taken a great interest in the honsehold from the 
first, and noticing their aspirations, prepared. to 
take a nearer view. How they-chatted and:seolded, 
loudly advising her to ‘‘ keep to the ground,” and 
threatening immediate annihilation should she 
dare to go higher! Regard for the feline’s: safety 
(?) induced us to place her in solitary confine: 
ment, which, it is to be hoped, was conducive to 
thought and repentance. It was. a: prond day 
when my little neighbors grew bolder—a triumph- 
ant march when, preceded by their parents, 
they crossed the lawn and all went off on a family 
excursion. 

Two weeks later their song: told me they were 
back again, hovering with affectionate. interest 
about the home they had no further use for ; then 
they took short trips about the country, returning 
for a few days’ rest between, and by the first of 
October were on their way to summer regions. 

Wilson speaks of a mower who hung up his coat 
under 4 shed, and: two or three days elapsed before 
he had oceasion to put it on again, when, thrust- 
ing his arm up the sleeve, he found it completely 
filled with some rubbish, to use his own expres- 
sion, and on extracting the whole mass found it 
to be the nest of a wren, completely finished and 
lined with a large quantity of feathers. In his 
retreat he was followed by the little forlorn propri- 
etors, who scolded him vehemently for rnining the 
whole economy of their household affairs. 

The loving-kindness and.tender mercy of these 
children of nature is shown. in.the following: A 
pair of chickadees were killed that had been en- 
ergetically constructing a home-in the end of an 
old building, and it was found that little birds 
had already opened their eyes to the rather dim 
light which reached them. through the aperture. 
Their continued chirping came to. the ears of a 
wren, and exciting her compassion, she kindly 
adopted the little orphans, and was-daily engaged 
in._rearing and feeding them. with all of the affec- 
tionate kindness and unremitting assiduity~ of: the 
parent bird. 

The reddish-brown garment which covers. this 
blessed little bird fades upon the: sides to: light 
chestnut, where it is daintily barred with a:.darker 
shade, the pretty waves of color flowing also over 
the wings and tail, in artistic, browny contrasts. 
With dull- white vests and the brightest eyes 
glancing here and there and everywhere at once, 
their make-up ends in the most absurd, aspiring 
little tails that can be imagined. 

Their English cousins, unlike ours, do not win- 
ter abroad, but often use their nests for a cold- 
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weather abode, packing themselves in close to- 
gether for the sake of the warmth it gives them. 
Their song is loud, rich, exceedingly sweet, and 
of remarkable strength and beanty. Naturalists 
have occasionally asserted that while the female 
is confined to the house by brooding her mate is 
occupied in preparing several nests which will af- 
ford shelter to the brood in the coming winter ! 

This overflow of instinctive activity and energy 
is largely developed in the marsh wren—a dusky 
little bird that frequents swampy tracts and builds 
a colony of conspicuous summer cottages, for 
some mysterious purpose known only to the ar- 
chitect. Their song is described by different au- 
thors in direct contradiction—as harsh and sibi- 
lant, and as gay and rollicking. They are abun- 
dant in the sedges of the Oalumet River near 
Chicago, where Mr. Burroughs pushed his boat a 
few rods into the marsh, “‘and there were the 
cunning little structures woven into the grass a 
1jy0t or more above the sluggish water ; not one 
merely, but five or six, only a few. feet apart. 
Only one was real ; all the rest were sham nests, 
the result apparently of the mere bubbling over 
and superabundance of the domestic and propa- 
gating instinct on the part of the male. He was 
such a happy and whole-hearted husband and fa- 
ther that he would doubtless have filled all these 
structures with his progeny. Or was it a rude at- 
tempt at concealing the genuine nest by surround- 
ing it with so many sham ones? The first, sec- 
ond and third we tried were counterfeits ; then 
one more elaborate than the others, with alittle dry 
grass showing in it, was examined, and found to 
hold the eggs. One could just feel them by press- 
ing the finger into the little opening at the side. 
The sham nests were all built by pulling down 
the blades of grass that grew on the spot and 
weaving them together; the genuine nest was 
made in the same way, with extra material in the 
way of dry grass added.” From six to ten eggs 
are found within these globular homes, which 
sway above the dark stream as the trifling weight 
of the builder is added—a tilting ground where 
dozens of little families rock about as the wind 
washes the wavelets over their reedy home foun- 
dations. 

The most delightful strains that echo through 
our -northern glades and glens are from the 
thrushes, the honors lying between the wood 
thrush and the hermit, public opinion being di- 
vided regarding their relative merits. The first 
is a graceful russet-hued bird, with flesh-colored 
feet, and its white breast marked with triangular 
spots of inky blackness. Like other thrushes, it 
sings best at dawn and evening, its mellow, golden 
chimes ringing out across the twilight ; and will 
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sing as complacently to the evening star as if 
the heavens had marshaled their entire forces—a 
single twinkling lamp being sufficient for its in- 
spiration. 

In the hush of the deepening twilight I have 
lingered to hear again the notes of that marvelous 
song, the expression of the finest qualities of the 
emotional nature, sweet as the air from some ce- 
lestial country ; then thrilling with some memory 
of loss, half ecstasy, half pain, the wailing rose 
and fell in strangely plaintive accents that floated 
and lingered above the trees as if a score of voices 
were sounding there and played triumphantly 
about the one little creature who was the author 
of the wondrous harmony. There is a human ex- 
pression in the longing of the song, a pathetic ap- 
peal for compassion and sympathy. Deep, poign- 
ant anguish lies within— white ashes of hapes 
that perished long ago; then the tones grow trem- 
ulous with feeling until they glow with the over- 
flowing light of peace—a clear stream of praise 
that seems to flow forever and drown in its 
sweetness all other earth songs. 


The thrush’s song rings out so sweet and clear, 
The mournful bells of earth we cannot hear, 
And evening skies in blessing bend so low, 
We almost see the angels come and go! 


-I have watohed this famous vocalist sometimes, as 


he stood upon some mossy stump, with his russet 
coat lighted momentarily by the sunshine, flicking 
through the rustling leaves, then hidden from 
sight by the shadowy evening, and wondered, 
like Izaak Walton, what music He has prepared 
for saints in heaven when He has afforded such 
music for men on earth ? 

Clear away from the village, where the ferns 
grow fresh and beautiful, he had made a nest close 
beside a shallow streamlet hidden by brake and 
evergreen bough—where the Spring was loath to 
leave, and hushed her other birds to sleep that 
she might hear the song of the little soul that was 
cradled on some wonderful love ; for he was by no 
means a silent partner in that loving firm that 
had made its headquarters there, though he had 
left the choice of situation to his faithful spouse. 
He had kindly allowed her, with due regard to 
the rights of the feminine world, to do her full 
share in bringing together the leaves and grasses 
that made up the bulk of the nest, lining it softly 
with thready rootlets, and a bit of mud now and 
then plastered firmly in, that no rude winds might 
interfere with their beautiful plans for the future. 
Four dainty promises of joys to come were there— 
promises pitilessly unfulfilled by feline interfer- 
ence ! 

I discovered a second wood thrush’s nest in the 
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borders of a wood where another pearly stream was 
flowing, in the low hemlock bush that leaned way 
over to catch a peep at the pale-green buds that 
contrasted so exquisitely with its last year’s cloth- 
ing. There was a profusion of large birch leaves 
lying all about, and the builder, with due regard 
to the value of time, had used them largely in the 
construction of the building within which lay the 
first installment—a single, lovely, blue-green egg 
—of an investment that was certain to pay liberal 
interest upon the original stock and yield a per- 
manent delight to the pair of little stockholders. 
There were abundant evidences in the home and 
its dainty setting that they had withheld nothing 
in their power to give to make it a desirable 
tenement for the song fairies that were expected 
there, though the owners were not at home just 
then—I saw them farther down the stream per- 
ferming their morning ablutions, after which cer- 
emony the head of the family filled the air at once 
with sparkling drops of water shaken from his 
soft brown wings and with bits of fragmentary 
song that were quite as clear and sweet and trem- 
ulous. 

The hermit thrush is a divine melodist, and 
considered by many observers as the finest known 
songster—a prima donna in bird circles—a leader 
of the vast wildwood orchestra. It is this velvet- 
throated minstrel who rings the Angelus—the 
prayer of the sunset. There is magic in the spell, 
and enchained by the siren voice, the golden gar- 
dens of paradise come floating illusively before 
us as he rings the “‘spheral, spheral,” the “holy, 
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holy, holy,” of that marvelous prelude. ‘‘ Clear 
away ! clear away!” he continues, as if he would 
have us sweep away all that lies between our 
hearts and heaven; ‘‘clear up, clear up” your 
faith sky, and pausing but momentarily, he re- 
peats the strain—a lingering echo of the songs 
they sing in the beautiful city—bars of music 
written with a golden pen upon pages clear as 
crystal! Serenely unconscious of your presence, 
he sings his hymn of praise, his little heart and 
voice lifted in unison, and with angels and arch- 
angels lauds and magnifies that glorious Name, 
saying in those heavenly accents, ‘‘ Holy, holy, 
holy!” Mr. Burroughs, who has translated this 
spiritual measure, considers it the finest sound 
in nature. 

A correspondent writes me that one of these 
choristers came into her home, near the wood, 
and alighted upon the back of a chair, when, find- 
ing himself surrounded by the family, he became 
too frightened to deliver the message of the wood 
nymphs ! 

“‘ Not till the afterglow of the sunset was turn- 
ing to pale serene light,” says Miss Merriman, 
‘would the song of the hermit stir us with its 
full richness and beauty. Then from the wooded 
hillside it would come to us, filling the cool even- 
ing air with its tremulous yearning and pathos, 
and gathering up into short waves of song the 
silent music of the sunset—nature’s benison of 
peace.” 

I met an angel once—’twas when I stood 
Within the leafy borders of a wood ; 

The Master Hand had touched with colors fair 
The trembling leaves, and left a glory there ; 
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The sun was sinking by some fiery strand, 

And waves of gold swept over all the land. 
‘‘Sing me a song,” I said, ‘‘ like those they sung, 
The morning stars, when this dear earth was young ; 
Let rapturous music thrill the air, as when 

The sons of God shouted a glad ‘Amen’ !” 

And as I spoke, deep in the shadowy wood 

Upon a mossy stump a ‘‘ hermit” stood ; 

His olive cloak one moment shone with light 

Of flickering sunshine, now like shadowy night ; 
In tones of praise that made my soul rejoice 

He lifted up at once his heart and voice. 

‘* Child,” said the angel, ‘‘do you hear the song ? 
None sweeter ever rang the heavens along ; 

J do not need to sing,” the angel said, 

‘‘For other angels sing to you instead.” 

‘* Paint for me then some picture, radiant, rare, 
That shall be more than all divinely fair, 

Some prophecy fulfilled of heavenly land.” 

Again the angel spoke, ‘‘’Tis where you stand.” 


There is uo winter in the ousel or water thrush’s 
year, no morning nor evening in its song sky, no 
joyful, ecstatic outburst of happiness when the 
year and love are new again; perpetual spring 
attends its harmony, for it sings independent of 
times and seasons. Its sympathy is with the tor- 
rent, its notes caught from the rush and roar and 
musical tumble of the waters, and its joy replete 
when the spray-covered rocks throw back the 
sound of the ieaping waterfall. 

One of the finest_choristers of India has a habit 
of perching upon the sacred pagodas during the 
delivery of its musical message, thus appropriating 
to itself the name—pagoda thrush : 
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— the thrush 
Of Indostan, whose holy warblings gush 
At evening from the tall pagoda’s top.” 


The mavis, so pleasantly associated with. Scot- 

tish verse, is also a thrush—the throstle of Eng- 
land and the sing drossel of Germany—and is in 
no way lacking in the charming musical qualities 
of its many relatives. 
' The missel thrush is a much larger bird, which 
feeds upon the fruit of the mistletoe, and is also 
called the stormcock, since it is specially noisy 
during rains and storms. 

The cry of the laughing thrush is said to bea 
peculiar sort of cracked Punch-and-Judy laugh ; 
it is not a true thrush, but a member of the Tima- 
line family. 

The notes of the laughing jackass are but an 
exaggerated repetition of the same song : 


‘‘ If unmelodious was the song, 
It was a hearty note and strong, 
As if the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 


«* About an hour before sunrise,” says an Aus- 
tralian observer, ‘‘ I was awakened by the most dis- 
cordant sounds, as if a troop of fiends were shout- 
ing, whooping and laughing round me in one 
wild chorus; this is the morning song of the 
laughing jackass, warning his feathered mates 
that daybreak is at hand! I shall never forget 
the first night I spent in the black forest, when, 
waking at daybreak after a confused sleep, I could 
not recollect where I was, such were the extra- 
ordinary sounds that greeted me. The fiendish 
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laugh of these birds, the clear, flutelike note of 
the magpie, the hoarse cackle of the wattle birds, 
the jargon of flocks of leatherheads, and the 
screaming of thousands of parrots as they dashed 
through the forests, all joining in chorus, formed 
one of the most remarkable concerts I ever heard, 
and seemed to have been planned for the express 
purpose of welcoming the stranger to that land 
of wonders on that eventful morning.” 

At noon the same wild laugh is heard, and as 
the sun sinks into the west it again peals through 
the forest. This persistent laugher isan uncouth- 
looking bird of a rich chestnut-brown arid dull- 
white color, the wings slightly checkered with 
light blue, after the manner of the British jay, 
the pointed tail feathers barred with brown, a very 
formidable, long, pointed beak, large mouth and a 
kind of crest which is erected when angry or 
frightened, giving it a ferocious appearance. It is 
of a companionable nature, a constant attendant 
about the bush tent, and being’ a destroyer of 
snakes, is regarded sacredly in the Australian 
forests. 

One of the penguins has a similar, braying song, 
throwing its head backward and making a loud, 
strange noise when onshore ; but while at sea and 
undisturbed its note, according to Darwin, is deep 
and solemn. Fitzroy says the old birds stand upon 
some slight eminence and make a great noise be- 
tween quacking and braying, holding their heads 
high in the air, asif they were haranguing the pen- 
guinery, while the young ones stand just below 
them. The old bird, having continued its clat- 
ter for a minute or more, puts its head down and 
opens wide its mouth, into which the young bird 
thrusts its head, after which the clatter is re- 
peated, when the young are again fed. They ob- 
serve the utmost order in the regulations of their 
rookeries; the colony when on shore is arranged in 
as compact a manner and in as regular ranks as a 
regiment of soldiers, and classed with the greatest 
precision. The young birds are placed in one 
compartment, the molting birds in another, the 
sitting ones in a third, and so strictly congre- 
gated that if one leaves its proper place and enters 
the domain of another it is peremptorily ordered 
to stand not upon the order of its going, but to go 
at once, which command is promptly carried out 
by immediate ejection. The king penguin adds 
civil engineering to its other accomplishments ; 
regular tracts are laid out and leveled, and the 
ground divided off in squares for the nests, as ac- 
curately as if a surveyor had been employed, says 
Bennett. Amidst all the soldierly marching and 
parade there is still a lax form of municipal gov- 
ernment, for the stronger individual appropriated 
the eggs of the weaker if they were not carefully 
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guarded! The same author states that the eggs 
are hatched by holding them closely within the 
soft feathers, and if disturbed they move away 
carrying the precious cargo with them; the num- 
ber of birds in this single instance was estimated 
at sixty thousand, part of the number continually 
landing and the other putting to sea to provide 
food for the young. 

The umbrella bird is renowned not only for the 
umbrella it carries so becomingly—“ a superb tuft 
of hairlike, curved, blue feathers on the top of the 
head ” and a plume of the same depending from 
the neck—but for the loud, deep, penetrating note 
that has given it the native name of piper bird. 
It is one of the fruit crows of the Rio Negro re- 
gion, and is of a glossy black color with deep-blue 
reflections. 

Another unique songster—the bloody pavao— 
has a blood-red cuirass on the neck, and calls the 
cattle home with the sound of the herdsman’s 
horn, the syllable ‘‘ Boo, boo, boo” penetrating 
the depths of the dense Brazilian forests. 

A still more remarkable member of the same 
family is the famous bellbird, twelve inches in 
length and of a pure white color. For the purpose 
of song all birds have the windpipe larger and 
stronger than other animals, but this wonderful 
bell ringer has a spiral tube upon the top of the 
head connecting with the throat, and as it flies 
through the forests its voice repeats the deep toll- 
ing of a bell, which Waterton tells us can be heard 
at the distance of three miles, during the heat of 
the day when most of the feathered races are 
hushed to silence. 

Fancy the weird, magical effect, when journey- 
ing amidst those luxuriant vegetable mazes, of 
hearing this snowy sexton ringing out the changes 
upon the bells—bells which, like those within the 
Eden gardens, seem to be hanging from the trees 
and put in motion by the eternal breezes! In the 
vast solitudes of those unhealthy aisles and arches 
they halt not in sunshine or in storm : 


For many and many a traveler 
Intent on a shining goal, 
The bell keeps tolling, tolling 
A dirge for the passing soul. 
It rings out the call to matins, 
It rings for the vesper hymn, 
And the wild winds pause to listen, 
Then speed on their way again. 


In the parched and arid plains of Australia the 
*‘ching, ching” of the yellow-green bellbird is a 
sure and welcome omen that water is at hand, and 
though not an abundant species, they are met with 
in small colonies by the creeks where large gum 
trees are growing, from which they fly continually 
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up and down, all the while uttering their monoto- 
nous note. 

The sobbing wren of Southwestern Texas is our 
nearest approach to the strain, a bird whose mel- 
ancholy song is singularly mournful and depress- 
ing. It is described as beginning in a high, clear 
key, like the tinkling of silver bells, and de- 
scending gradually from one chime to another, it 
suddenly falters, breaks off, and sobs like a child 
—the song dying away in a pathetic gasp. The 
singer is rarely seen during the day, and the song, 
repeated but a few times, is heard only in the 
opening light of dawn. 

Queer South African birds, called ‘‘ nadeda” by 
the natives, resemble little old gentlemen in dress 
suits with their hands folded beneath their coat- 
tails. Their wings change from dark green to a 
golden shade as the sunlight strikes them, and 
their song is ‘‘ Pa, pa, pa,” repeated quickly like 
an impatient child. They live within the marshes, 
but are easily tamed and become a part of the 
family, following the master about and calling to 
him in the precise tones of the children. Two 
were domesticated in the minister's household, and 
marched gravely up the aisle of the church one 
Sunday, took their stand near him and ‘ wouldn’t 
go away, though he told them to in a severe 
tone.” 

Several of the goatsuckers (Caprimulgida) have 
a song which is readily reduced to words, like the 
whip-poor-will and the chuck-will’s-widow ; the 
first is well known throughout the eastern portion 
of North America, It haunts the alder meadows 
above the village, where regularly at evening time 
it comes from the tamarack swamp to make night 
hideous with its uncanny arguments and counsel- 
ings. How it conveys its uncouth message to 
those of other languages I know not ; perhaps it is 
only to the English-speaking race that it is 
another Solomon, rendering the maxim “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” in the words of the 
oft-repeated ‘‘ Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will !” 

An Australian member of the same family, 
who, judged by the Jewish code, is neither nice 
nor wise, with questionable taste, cries, ‘‘ More 
pork! more pork !” loudly and distinctly uttered 
in rapid succession, and one scarcely wonders that 
it is considered a bird of ill omen by the colonists. 

The mino bird of Java is also an extremist, 
directly opposed in creed to the ‘‘ more-pork ” 
bird, and not content with enjoying its own be- 
lief, like many of our own race, it utters maledic- 
tions upon all who are outside the one true fold. 
‘Christian dog—eater of pork !” was the greet- 
ing it extended to the traveler Boutins, and with 
the faculty of imitating human speech in perfec- 
tion, it sang its song (?) continually. 
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The nightingale and the skylark are the finest 
European songsters, vocalists whose praises fill our 
literature, whose names are a synonym of ravishing 
sweetness. ‘The variety and beauty of the night- 
ingale’s melody is entirely a masculine accom- 
plishment, extending over only a small space of 
time and ending wher the four or five olive-brown 
eggs are hatched. for there is work to do then 
of far more importance than singing, little mouths 
to fill, and tender, loving home duties that leave 
no time for musical raptures. Bechstein speaks 
of the astonishment in hearing a song so sonorous 
as to make his ears tingle proceeding from so 
small a bird, this surprise increased by discover- 
ing that the muscles of the nightingale’s larynx 
are larger than in any other songster known. But, 
he says, it is not so much the strength as the 
delightful variety and harmony of the notes that 
render it the favorite of everyone who has not 
altogether lost the sense of the beautiful. Some- 
times it dwells for a minute on a passage of 
mournful, detached tones which begin softly, ad- 
vancing by degrees to .a forte and end in a dying 
fall. At other times it utters a succession of 
rapid, sharp, sonorous notes, and ends this and 
many other phrases with the single notes of an 
ascending chord. No less than twenty-four sep- 
arate phrases of the song are capable of expression 
in articulate syllables and words. The same cel- 
ebrated author has given to us the best-known 
syllabled version of the strain ‘“‘ which must be 
listened to, and that by one whose senses are prop- 
erly attuned to outward harmony by an indwell- 
ing and abiding love of the beautiful and pure in 
nature ; to him the soaring lark will indeed seem 
to pour forth at heaven’s gate a morning hymn of 
praise, and the nightingale to chant amid the 
leafy woodlands a vesper song of thankfulness ; 
the full chorus of feathered minstrelsy will be to 
him like an angel choir scattering melody on all 
around, which sinks into the soul like summer rain 
into the earth, gladdening and refreshing it.” 

It is chiefly the strength and power of the ca- 
dence that strikes an American listener—‘“ infi- 
nite riches in a little room ”—for the voices of 
many of our native vocalists compare favorably in 
plaintiveness, and the notes of the mocking bird 
may even surpass it in their variety and profuse- 
ness, 

Another charming feature is that it is a song in 
the night, as if the small aristocrat disdained to 
lift his voice when other birds were singing ; 
doubtless it would lose much of its beauty if as- 
sociated with the noise of traffic and travel. 

Our northern birds occasionally manifest the 
same taste for evening serenades, and I have 
known a little, tangled plum thiceet to be the 
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scene of repeated night concerts. The bright 
moonlight waked robin from his slumbers, and, 
mistaking it for morning, he tuned up accord- 
ingly ; then the neighboring thrushes and finches 
and wrens and bluebirds, not to be outdone, piped 
up also, and such a bewildering, charming sur- 
prise as it was to the audience! Pleased with the 
success of the entertainment, the following even- 
ing it began promptly at ten o’clock, and was re- 
hearsed for a short time each evening, as long as 
the full moon lasted! A united night chorus is 
seldom attempted by American songsters, though 
fitful, detached bits of song are common with the 
sparrows—sleepy conversations that only half in- 
terfere with slumber, threads of song running 
through the dream robes and only now and then 
coming to the surface, signs of an abiding happi- 
ness that cannot be misinterpreted. 

Native larks have more or less of the English 
skylark’s habit of singing ’twixt earth and sky, 
mounting the ladder of the song and showering 
down the notes in rapid succession. Even this 
little brown titlark that has come to-day with the 
flock of sparrows and walks daintily up and down 
the road with a tilting, mincing gait is a skylark 
in a slight degree; when he sings again in the 
mating season he will rise in the air, hover there 
with tremulous wings, and fall like a plummet to 
the earth when the short outburst of song is con- 
cluded! The little pedestrian sways from side to 
side as he picks his way along the street, and with 
suppressed admiration I follow on for a nearer 
view of the stranger. He is no common, every- 
day acquaintance, but a traveler who is stopping 
in the village for only a day, passing on with other 
migrating species to the winter quarters. He 
walks jauntily just before me, rises in a short, 
low, undulating flight, and settles upon the near- 
est fence rail. Ignoring my impertinent curi- 
osity, he takes the street again, and leisurely at 
first, then more rapidly, walks up the road and 
leaves me far behind him. 

The mocking bird combines the lark aspira- 
tions with the ziykt song of the nightingale, and 
is doubtless the most widely known of our 
thrushes. But oh, they wear the plainest gowns, 
though their movements are characterized by ex- 
treme elegance and grace! The strain is carried 
through with a convulsiveness of execution, the 
lithe, agile form fairly dancing with ecstasy or 
launching between earth and sky, “ bounding 
aloft with the celerity of an arrow, as if to re- 
cover or recall his very soul expired in the last 
elevated strain.” He sings amidst a multitude of 
singers, and other voices grow indistinct and fade 
away, leaving only the consciousness of one song, 
the unfettered luxuriance of a rioting fancy! 


THEY SING. 


During the reckless outpour you may endeavor to 
study the intricacy of the song; but no/ the finite 
cannot fathom the infinite. Each imitative display 
is so enlarged and improved upon, interspersed, 
too, with an opulenee of original notes delivered 
with exceeding strength and force and sweetness! 
There is scarcely a sound in nature beyond his 
power of imitation and execution—the cackling 
of hens, the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, 
the scream of the eagle, as well as the exquisite 
language of myriads of rhapsodists. 

They are occasionally met as far north as Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
have once been taken in Calais, Me., but there is 
no record of a Vermont sojourn. The nest is 
built with sticks, hay and straw and lined with 
rootlets, and the four or five eggs are guarded 
from intrusion with much spirit. 

The king crow of Asia is called the “ bird of a 
thousand songs” from the belief that it is capable 
of reproducing the notes of all other birds, and 
the great Carolina wren will repeat the tones of 
various other feathered songsters. 

The common pine grosbeak sings at night when 
in confinement; the yellow-breasted chat also 
sings when he should be dreaming, introducing 
the mewing of a cat and the cries of young pup- 
pies, by way of variety, into his song ! 

We are all familiar with the catbird’s ventri- 
loquial powers, as well as the beautiful, flowery 
song he has caught from neighboring musicians ; 
and deprived of companionship with their own 
species, many birds will speak forever in a foreiga 
tongue. This language is said, however, to be so 
blended with its own peculiar notes, that were the 
singer given his liberty he would soon find a mate, 
whereas if it retained no part of its natural song 
there is no reason for believing, remarks Mon- 
tagu, that it would ever be recognized by the op- 
posite sex, and would roam about, like other bird 
bachelors, at its own sweet will! These solitary 
wanderers (not through any wish or fault of 
theirs, however) are a part of the great wise plan 
by which nature is able to restore the equilibrium 
of supply and demand ; under other conditions 
the economy of time would be greatly hindered, 
one of these stepping in at any time to take a va- 
cant place! 

The phoebe, who was cruelly deprived of his 
mate in early spring, has been a notable and 
beautiful exception to the general rule; and I 
could wish the bluebird did not listen so attent- 
ively to the tender, dreamy wooing song of dif- 
ferent individuals, as a series of disasters caused 
one aiter another of her accepted lovers ta disap- 
pear ! 

They have forgotten the plaintive language to- 
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day, and flit across these glowing landscapes like 
a stray blue cloud among the lemon shadows! 
The shower of glory that came down firs¢ to the 
treetops has descended to the solid ground, which 
lies transfigured by the shining mantle. I live in 
a golden age ; I breathe a golden atmosphere ; I 
walk the golden streets, the autumnal halo of Oc- 
tober. It seems almost wrong that such a wealth 
of beauty should be wasted, poured out all at 
once, instead of being spread out over a larger 
time area! I want to secure a part and pour it 
out in January, to see how astonished the cold, 
gra; skies would be at the display beneath them ; 
they have been envious lately of the leafy gor- 
geousness, and have come out with flaming colors 
in rivalry ; the sunsets have been exquisite, and 
even at midday the bright earth hues have en- 
compassed the sky like some fair reflection. All 
nature trusts—the leaves come floating down, 
singing their swan song in a golden livery; the 
colors of the autumnal foliage flash across every 
valley and light it up with something akin to the 
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eternal radiance, the humblest hillside glows and 
flashes involuntarily with the reflected lovelight 
of nature, and her departing song wakes a mu- 
sical echo in the most unresponsive landscape. 

The river puts on an overcoat of mist at even- 
ing, loosening it gradually in the vague and shad- 
owy morning, and throwing it off with some effort 
alittle later on. The year smiles as it draws near 
its death ; the sun sets in a purple sea, and leaves 
its color upon the moonlight, shading over and 
touching it with infinite tenderness and beauty. 
And I doubt if there lives a soul who does not 
feel in a measure the peaceful influence of the 
autumn, an earth song that is not unconsciously 
attuned to finer music then, a human harp that 
does not respond with quivering strings when 
touched by the beautiful angel—that does not 
wait more hopefully in this bright, consummate 
flower of the year for the sunny harbors beyond 
the winter’s sea, because with a burst of sudden 
splendor the flushing clouds have brought the 
promised light at even. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 


Wir Shelley’s cremation, in accordance with 
the Italian quarantine laws, and the interment 
of his ashes in the Protestant Cemetery at 
Rome (August, 1822), the events of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Shelley’s life may be said to have 
ended. And so far as the reading world is con- 
cerned they did end, save for scattered notices in 
the diaries and letters of others, until Mrs. Julian 
Marshall’s interesting volumes (Bentley & Son, 
London) collected most of these records, and, 
supplementing them from Mrs. Shelley’s unpub- 
lished correspondence, enabled us to follow the 
course of her existence to its close. 

A widow at twenty-five, feeling, as she says, 


her ‘‘ brain and heart alive with unutterable an- 
guish,” she had little time to indulge the “ luxury 
of grief” for the tragedy which had so suddenly 
destroyed her ‘“‘own beloved—the exalted and 
divine Shelley.” She had to fight the battle of 
life for her child, to care for the Leigh Hunts, 
who but for Shelley would not have been in Italy, 
and but for her were friendless there ; and to 
meet alone the usual appeals for help from God- 
win, who strongly urged her return to England. 
She had also for a time to advise and think for 
her half-sister Clare, Byron having filled up the 
cup of his buseness by reluctance to pay for some 
German translations, ordered through Shelley, 
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when, after Shelley’s death, he discovered that 
Clare had executed them! Eventually Clare ob- 
tained a situation as governess in Vienna, and her 
vivacious, original letters must have been more 
welcome to Mary than her presence—generously 
though that had always been endured. 

Taking a house at Genoa, more for the sake of 
the Hunts than her own, Mrs. Shelley spurred 
herself to literary work, the more necessary as Sir 
Timothy Shelley long refused any assistance to 
her, or even to his grandson, except on her con- 
senting to relinquish him entirely to some guard- 
ian appointed by himself. This Mrs. Shelley 
with equal spirit and dignity refused, through 
Byron, who had conducted the negotiations. It 
was then decided that she should return to Eng- 
land. Byron had been profuse in his offers of 
help, but when the time came it was Trelawny 
who farnished her with funds for her journey. 


‘*Byron’s unconquerable avarice,” she wrote, ‘ pre- 
vented his supplying me with money, and a remnant of 
shame caused him to avoid me. If he were mean, Tre- 
lawny more than balanced the moral account..... They 
sailed together (for Greece), Lord Byron with £10,000, 
Treluwny with £50, and Byron cowering before hi3 eye 
for reasons you shall hear soon.” 


The first thing which really amused Mrs. Shel- 
ley after her return to England was a dramatized 
version of ‘* Frankenstein,” in which the Monster 
appeared in the bills as ‘“‘ ‘———_,’ by Mr. T. P. 
Cooke.” ‘ Valperga” had then been published, 
and she was busy with other novels, and with her 
most painful but most precious task, collecting 
Shelley’s writings and publishing his ‘* Posthu- 
mous Poems.” Sir Timothy Shelley consented at 
last to allow her £100 a year, and she began to 
mix a little in literary and musical society, being 
especially at home in Vincent Novello’s hospita- 
ble family. 

A less familiar pen-and-ink portrait of her at 
this period has been left by an anonymous writer 
who, on Lady Shelley’s authorivy, ‘‘ must have 
known her mother-in-law well.” 


** She was a most interesting, lovable-looking woman, 
with a skin exquisitely fair, features delicate, ‘of the style 
and proportion called ‘aristocratic,’ silky and luxuriant 
hair which hung in ringlets over her olorless cheek, and 
gathered into a cluster behind, waved over her shoulders. 
. . .. She was a degree under the middle height and 
rather inclined to embonpoint.” (In an unpublished let- 
ter to Leigh Hunt Mrs. Shelley says: ‘*‘ I walk—ye gods, 
how I walk!” to counteract this tendency: but quite in 
vain.) ‘Mary Shelley always seemed to me to bear a 
strong resemblance to Miss O'Neil. She was graceful in 
her demeanor and action, and if she sat down it was just 
in the attitude an artist would have selected. This was 
not the result of study; she did nothing for effect. There 
was a settled sadness, a grave, gentle melancholy in her 
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face and gait, which at once aroused sympathy and inter 
est. Gentleness was ever her distinguishing character- 
istic. Many years’ friendship never showed me a devia- 
tion from it. But with the softness was neither irresolu- 
tion nor feebleness. The most steadfast purpose would 
be carried out without loud voice or vehement gesture. . . . 
She was almost morbidly averse to any allusion to herself 
asan author. To call on her and find her table covered 
with the unmistakable accessories of bookmaking made 
her nearly as nervous as if she had been detected in the 
commission of some offense. She was anything but a vain 
woman, either personally or mentally, and had not a taint 
of coquetry or affectation.” 


In July, 1824, Mrs. Shelley wrote to Trelawny : 


“The late loss of Lord Byron makes me cling with 
greater zeal to those dear friends who remain tome. He 
could hardly be called a friend, but, connected with him 
in a thousand ways, admiring his talent and (with all his 
faults) feeling affection for him, it went to my heart when, 
the other day, the hearse that contained his lifeless form— 
a form of beauty which I often delighted to behold— 
passed my windows going up Highgate Hill on his last 
jc urney to the seat of his ancestors.” 


To Mrs. Leigh Hunt she wrote a little later : 


“Have you heard of Medwin’s book? Notes of conver- 
sations which he had (when tipsy) with Lord Byron; 
everyone is to be in it: everyone will be angry. He 
wanted me to have a hand in it, but I declined. Years 
ago, when a man died, the worms ate him. Nowa new 
set of worms feed on the carcass of the scandal he leaves 
behind him, and grow fat on the world’s love of tittle- 
tattle.” 

What would she have said could she have sur- 
vived to see this day of *‘ society” papers and in- 
terviewers ?—worms which do not even wait for 
death before they devour. 

Trelawny would fain have drawn closer the 
bond that united them. He had always admired 
Mary with a somewhat fitful and captious admira- 
tion (though he was occasionally wounded ana 
made indignant by her going to church). He had 
found her a grateful, constant and courageous 
friend. He had freely made use—as her acquaint- 
ances invariably @:1—of her time and her wisdom 
in his own affairs, especially in negotiating the 
publication of his ‘* Adventures of a Younger 
Sor,” about which she took infinite trouble; and 
now he offered her what remained cf a very fre- 
quently bestowed heart. ‘his is her answer: 


‘(My name will nerer be Trelawny. Iam not so young 
as I was when you first knew me, but lam as proud. f 
must have the entire affection, devotion, and above all the 
solicitous protection, of anyone who would win me. You 
belong to womenkind in general, and Mary Shelley will 
never be yours.” 

The last link—a golden one—was her sole re- 
maining child. For his welfare she toiled and. 


planned and hoped. For him she submitted to 
annoyance and almost insult from Sir Timothy 
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and his lawyer. She had resolved on a public- 
school education for Percy, but the question of 
finance raised difficulties which would have seemed 
insuperable to anyone less resolute and devoted. 
He was sent to Harrow in 1832, and amply re- 
warded his mother’s care. 

After the completion of her annotated edition 
of Shelley's works, Mrs. Shelley accompanied her 
son and two college friends on the first of the 
tours described in her ‘‘ Rambles in Germany and 
Italy.” She enjoyed and benefited by her trav- 
els, in spite of the pain of memory which must 
have accompanied her. 

Sir Timothy Shelley died in 1844, and Mrs. 
Shelley’s son succeeded to the baronetcy and es- 
tates with a sufficient fortune, reduced though it 
was by Shelley’s legacies to Clare, Leigh Hunt, 
Jefferson Hogg and others, besides the repay- 
ment of the sums advanced to Mrs. Shelley for 
his maintenance and education. There is no 
mention in Mrs. Marshall’s book of any reconcili- 
ation with Field Place, but the American life of 
Mrs. Shelley states that Percy “ became a favor- 
ite with Sir Timothy,” and that Lady Shelley, 
after her husband's death, was much attached to 
Mary, and regretted that she had not known her 
earlier. 

Another Lady Shelley, her son's wife, whose 
devotion to Shelley's memory, sympathetic kind- 
ness to his friends and graceful contributions to 
Shelley’s bibliography have proved her a worthy 
member of that remarkable family, was the dear- 
est friend of Mary’s closing years. For a time 
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Mrs. Shelley lived with her son and daughter-in- 
law at Field Place, which Clare cccasionally vis- 
ited. Lady Shelley, unaware of the details of 
their earlier life, naturally proposed to leave Mrs. 
Shelley and Miss Clairmont together, and it was 
a striking testimony to what Mary must have suf- 
fered during the long years of enforced compan- 
ionship that she replied: ‘‘ Don’t go, dear! 
Don’t leave me alone with her! She has been 
the bane of my life ever since I was three years 
old.” 

Clare died at Florence in 1878. Mrs. Shelley 
had long preceded her. She never saw the beau- 
tiful home at Boscombe for which her son left 
Field Place. Her strength had been failing for 
some time; she expired at her own house in 
Chester Square, in February, 1851, and rests in 
Bournemouth Churchyard, where the remains of 
her father and mother have been placed by her 
side. 

** Twice in my life,” she wrote, twelve years be- 
fore, ‘‘I have believed myself to be dying, and 
my soul being alive, though my bodily functions 
were faint and perishing, I had opportunity to 
look death in the face, and I did not fear it. 
My feeling, especially in the first and most peril- 
ous instance, was—I go to no new creation. I 
enter under no new laws. The God that made 
this beautiful world made that into which I go. 
As there is beauty and love here, such is there, 
and I feel as if my spirit would when it left my 
frame be received and sustained by a beneficent 
and gentle Power.” 


DAY. 


By Ricuarp J. Hinton, 


Now scakce a ripple stirs the Harbor’s breast ; 
Sull lie the cloudlets on the azure deep; 
The wooded lands by tranced waters rest. 
And Time is like an infant lulid to sleep. 


White sails hang listless in the hazy west: 
Up silver strands the tides of Lethe creep : 
And faint winds from lost Islands of the Blest 
Our passive souls in their nepenthe steep. 


What visions blew from the warm Iotus-lands, 
Lifting from toil its faniels ani its pain! 


The dream of blissful st 
he heart can st 


mar with doubts this perfect day. 


When e'ez 


We mir r 


ber is not vain, 
i and pulseless stand. 


Whose koars in golien glory sink awar. 


‘*s0 HE RELINQUISHED HIS HOLD OF THE LADY’S ARM, AND SULLENLY TURNED AWAY.” 


AN 


INNOCENT FLIRTATION. 


By Atice E. Ives. 


‘* You never cared for me, or you wouldn’t be 
so quick to think the worst of me. I can’t see 
how we both made such a dreadful mistake as to 
marry each other.” 

The woman speaking was young, and to some 
might be called beautiful. Her hair was light 
brown, elaborately dressed in waves and curls, 
and knotted ina Greek twist at the back. The 
fresh, fair skin warmed into a deeper color on the 
cheek ; the lips were full and red, the large eyes 
dark blue, and the full, plump figure, well groomed 
and daintily clothed, denoted that union of per- 
fect health and luxurious living which in some 
natures develops great energy and in others great 
indolence. 

The man standing by the mantel and looking 
down at her was perhaps ten years her senior, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, and with considerable de- 
termination in the lines of his strong face. He 
withdrew his eyes as he spoke. 

«*Tt was a very bad mistake,” he answered, 
quietly. 

Phyllis Trainor sat very still, staring into the 
fire for at least two minutes. Then, without look- 
ing at him, she said : 

Vol. XXXIV., No. 4—31. 


‘*Since, I suppose, we must make the best of it, 
I don’t see why you will go on being so ridicu- 
lously jealous of me—for it 7s ridiculous.” 

“ Well, even granting that you have no inward 
regard for me, wouldn’t it be just as well to let 
the public think you have? Perhaps, though, 
you don’t mind having our married life made into 
choice gossip for the clubs and high teas, etc.” 

“‘ Howard Trainor, you know while you speak 
I never have been untrue to you in word or 
deed.” 

Mrs. Phyllis’s eyes flashed wrathfully, and her 
light-blue morning slipper began to beat a sort of 
tattoo against the fender. Her husband’s voice 
kept the same exasperating coolness as he an- 
swered : 

**T don’t know, then, what the obligations of 
married life mean. But your conduct on the ‘L’ 
Road yesterday morning was something which I 
beg you will not repeat while we conclude to live 
together.” 

“*My conduct! What did I do ?” 

“Well, if you put me to the shameful task of 
telling you, you flirted openly with the man in 
the seat opposite. You returned his glances with 
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interest, and he would have spoken to you when 
we came out if I had not pushed myself between 
you.” 

**T don’t see how you can insult me by aceus- 
ing me of such a thing. I’m sure it was bad 
enough to be stared at, without saying I encour- 
aged him. I noticed him first because he dropped 
his notebook and everything fell out, and I 
thought him very handsome ; and I got to langh- 
ing at his frantic efforts to gather up things; and 
somehow the more I tried not to laugh the more 
I did—and 

“‘And before you got to Forty-second Street 
you were pretty well acquainted with him.” 

“‘T don’t wish to discuss the subject any fur- 
ther,” said Mrs. Trainor, icily, as she rose from 
her chair. 

“‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t!” And Mr. Howard 
Trainor turned and strode out of the room, and in 
about two minutes the bang of the front door 
proclaimed his departure. 

Mrs. Trainor dropped into the chair in front of 
the fire again, and looked unutterably miserable. 
She loved her husband, and he loved her, but the 
little rift had begun to widen in the lute, which 
by and by would make the music dumb. The 
trouble was, she possessed bounding health, spirits 
and energy, which wanted an outlet of some sort 
other than that at hand. That kind of a woman 
is always looking for a new sensation. Brought 
up in wealth, her parents died poor, leaving her 
to make her own living, which she had done by 
typewriting. In the office of Howard Trainor, the 
lawyer, she had first found an employer, and at 
last « husband. They had been married only two 
years, but clouds were already hanging over their 
domestic horizon. Poor Phyllis, when a working 
girl, had toiled in the office nearly all day, then 
gone home to sit in a small back room and repair 
her meagre wardrobe, for she would be neat, even 
if the needle did sometimes fall from her tired 
fingers. Hard work used up her energies, and, to 
speak the brutal truth, kept her out of mischief. 
But when she was married her husband took her 
toa suite of elegant rooms in a hotel, gave her 
plenty of money to supply her luxurious caprices, 
attended strictly to business, and had very severe 
ideas of a wife’s duties to her husband. If Mrs. 
Trainor had only belonged to a woman’s club, or 
been on the boards or committees of two or three 
charities—if she had had scholarly, literary or 
artistic taste, her superabundant energies would 
have found plenty of outlets; but she had none 
of these. She had very little society; how was 
the poor typewriter, who had come a stranger to 
the great city, to gain the en/rée into the charmed 
circles ? Howard Trainor had no time for society, 
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and didn’t care for it if he had had; and he never 
stopped to think that a woman’s hands are some- 
times referred to when Satan is mentioned as car- 
rying onan extensive employment bureau for cer- 
tain idle members of the human body. Phyllis 
Trainor was not immoral, nor even unkind of nat- 
ure ; she only needed very much an object in life. 
If only some wise friend could have stepped in 
and given her something to do, it might have 
saved a miserable chapter in her life. 

Her husband’s words had hardened her, instead 
of awakening her to a sense of the foolish course 
she was pursuing. She smarted under his accusa- 
tions, and what she thought was their injustice. 

**He says I flirt. Well, I might as well have 
the game as the name,” she said to herself; and 
she picked up a morning paper, as if determined 
to dismiss his words from her mind. As that 
particular keeper of the employment bureau would 
have it, her eyes strayed to the Personal column, 
and were arrested by this notice : 


‘Will the handsome blonde lady who got off at the 
Forty-second Street station of the Sixth Avenue ‘ L.’ yes- 
terday morning be kind enough to send her address, or 
appoint a meeting with the gentleman who dropped his 
notebook ? Please address Rex, Box 123, 


” 


The name of the New York paper is not given 
for obvious reasons. 

Something like a blush rose to the cheeks of 
Phyllis Trainor, for she was at heart a true 
woman, and her instincts were pure, if she did do 
occasional foolish things. Then the next moment 
her lips parted in a smile. The love of admira- 
tion, and the delight which nearly every woman 
feels in compelling more than a passing notice 
from strangers, and in this instance that of a 
strikingly handsome man, created a new sensa- 
tion which was far from being an unpleasant 
one. She remembered his merry eyes, and the 
smile that twinkled in them. She knew he must 
be very good company ; and she fell to contrast- 
ing his adoration with the indifference and fault 
finding of her husband. When anger or pique 
leads & man or woman into this sort of compar- 
ison the newcomer is always likely to get the best 
of it. The handsome stranger was beginning to 
take on a whole catalogue of virtues in the eyes of 
this woman, who believed herself just then so 
much in need of consolation, She read over the 
notice again, 

**Good Heavens !” she exclaimed, suddenly, as 
she rose and took up a tiny pair of scissors from a 
stand near by. ‘If Howard should see that, then 
I would have to take it, sure enough.” 

She hastily snipped out the item, and threw the 
paper on the sofa, But she didn’t destroy the 
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little scrap. On the contrary, she sat down with 
it in her fingers, and read it over again. Sud- 
- denly she said to herself : 

“What harm would it be? It would be great 
fun just to see him once and speak with him. 
Howard is always accusing me of flirting, when I 
have never meant anything. Now I’d just like 
to have a taste of the real thing. No one will 
ever know anything about it. No, it will only 
be just a jolly lark. I will answer it.” 

She sat down to the pretty desk and wrote a 
dainty note, saying she would meet “Rex” the 
next evening at a certain point which she named, 
near Union Square. Then she dressed, went out 
and mailed the note. The moment it was in the 
box she would have given worlds to have with- 
drawn it. By night she had made up her mind 
not to keep the appointment. But Mr. Howard 
Trainor came home in an unforgiving frame of 
mind, and woke up the next morning in the same 
condition. He did not mean to be cruel, or even 
unkind, but his nature was stronger and deeper 
than Phyllis Trainor ever dreamed. He felt 
sorely wounded by what he fancied was his wife’s 
entire disregard for his feelings. He argued that 
if she loved him she not only would not care for 
the admiration of other men, but she would be 
more delicate than to flaunt even a seeming disre- 
gard of his wishes in his very face. 

They were both wrong, of course. A single 
word from either one would have made it all 
right. But, alas! the most loving and the ten- 
derest of us will often perversely wound the heart 
which is more to us than all the world. We do it 
knowingly too, and prefer to be blind till it is 
too late. 

Howard’s conduct decided Phyllis. She had no 
female confidante, and her woes must find an out- 
let somehow. 

If she had been a shrewd or cunning woman 
she would have burned that paper after cutting 
out the notice. It would even have been better 
to have left it in, and trusted to luck. Howard 
Trainor, looking for a certain advertisement, of 
course took up that identical journal, saw some- 
thing clipped out, and discovered the next mo- 
ment it was from the Personal column. Who had 
done this ? His wife, of course. Who else? Ilis 
first impulse was to speak. Then he restrained 
himself, and decided on another course. Hastily 
putting on his coat, he rushed out to the uptown 
office of the paper, looked over the file, found the 
column intact, and read the notice. When he 
had finished he felt strangely weak, and clutched 
at the high ledge where the papers lay, for sup- 
port. He had grown so white that one or two 
men turned and stared curiously at him, then 
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paused, as if about to come to his aid; but he 
pulled himself together and started for the street. 
There was a strange rushing in his ears, as if the 
blood was running riot in his veins like a great 
tide coming in. He had thought his wife trifling 
and thoughtless, he had not really believed that 
she could be capable of a crime against his honor. 
The thought stabbed him like a knife. But if 
she did not mean to meet this man why had she 
cut out this vile ‘“‘ Personal”? Yes, surely she 
must mean to see him. Howard thought only of 
getting home to prevent this shameful thing, and 
jumped aboard a Broadway car that he might the 
sooner cover the few blocks between the place and 
his hotel. As the car bowled along it seemed that 
thoughts rolled in and out through his brain with 
the rapidity of the revolving wheels. It came in 
strongly upon him that he could not bear that this 
thing should be true. If his wife really wished 
to play fast and lose with his honor and her own 
he could not go on living with her. He must 
know the truth. But how would he know it by 
going to her and accusing her now ? There was 
just one chance in a hundred that his fears were 
groundless. No, he would take another plan— 
he would be sure ; and he sprang to the door and 
jumped from the platform, followed by the gaze 
of the passengers, who concluded he had found 
himself in the wrong car. 

He went to a shop near by and bought a false 
beard, so long and heavy that it completely dis- 
guised him. This he tucked away in his pocket, 
and stopping near by at the house of a friend, he 
asked him to change overcoats with him till the 
next day. He was wearing an ordinary black 
sack coat, and came out after his exchange with 
a long, light-gray one, of heavy shaggy material. 

Arrived at his hotel, he left his overcoat below 
in the coatroom, and pretended to ascend lei- 
surely to his apartments, as if having had a smoke 
in the reading room. 

Ife found his wife at home, and he con- 
cluded to watch her. She had scarcely had time 
to have already met this man. It was much car- 
lier than the usual time for Howard’s coming to 
dinner—in fact it was only about two hours after 
lunchtime—and he had to plead a headache to 
account for his unusual appearance. He expected 
that she would have a pressing engagement of 
some sort to take her out, but she staid in quite 
contentedly, and he even began to hope he had 
been mistaken. Dinner time came, and he fan- 
cied she seemed a bit nervous when she asked him 
if he felt able to have ‘any dinner, and also that 
she brightened visibly when he went down to the 
table. After dinner he believed he saw an in- 
crease of the nervousness. She seemed to be 
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watching him. By and by he was sure, when 
she asked him if he thought of staying home. 
He knew that it would be hard for her to invent 
an excuse to go out alone, so he said he feared he 
should have to keep a business engagement, and 
prepared to leave. His heart sank as he saw the 
look that came over her face at his words. It was 
one of unmistakable relief. 

He put himself into the long, gray overcoat, 
went around to the ladies’ entrance, and with- 
drawing into the shadow, fastened on the dark 
beard. 

The voices of gay, happy, chatting women pass- 
ing in and out seemed to mock him with his own 
misery tugging at his heart. 

Would she come ? 

Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes passed. Then 
there was a hurried step, a daintily gloved hand on 
the door, and—his wife appeared. She passed 
along quickly, and hailed a Broadway car going 
down. He followed, and boarded the same car, 
remaining outside on the platform. At Union 
Square she got out, and he followed her again. At 
a point not four blocks distant he saw her meet 
the man who had dropped his notebook on the 
“LL” Road. He did not dare get near enough to 
hear what passed ; but his teeth ground together 
as he saw her smile and walk away with her new 
admirer. - 

He followed again. They went into a rather 
obscure but thoroughly respectable restaurant, 
and after waiting for them to get settled ata table 
he went in. His fear was that there might be 
private rooms where they could dine alone. But 
no; he found them settled cozily in a corner and 
waiting for their order. He dared not be too 
closely observed by his wife, so took a table be- 
hind her. He could not get near enough to hear 
all that passed between them, but gathered that 
it was mostly reminiscent of the incident on the 
cars, for they laughed frequently, and seemed to 
be having a very merry time. 

If only this handsome man, who was so airily 
raising the foaming champagne to fill his com- 
panion’s glass, could have known that only a few 
feet away a man’s fingers clinched themselves to- 
gether like steel with the wish that they might be 
about his throat—if only the pretty, smiling 
woman could have known that her husband sat 
there watching her with murder in his heart—how 
changed would have been the whole face of affairs ! 
Yes, it would have quite spoiled their little feast. 

Trainor noticed that the man drank a great 
deal of champagne. He also noticed that his wife 
did not take much. When they finally rose to go 
he again followed them. 

As he emerged from the restaurant he saw that 
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they had paused in the shadow of a doorway and 
were talking earnestly. Fortunately a projecting 
show case allowed him to conceal himself from 
them and overhear what passed. 

“Oh, come,” said the man, coaxingly. ‘‘ They 
are bachelor apartments. No one will see you go 
in !” 

“‘T thought you were a gentleman !” said Phyl- 
lis, indignantly. 

«But you misunderstand me,” he protested. 
« Everything is very private.” 

«*T must go!” and there was a nervous tone of 
fright in her voice as she started away from him. 

** Wait—listen !” he said. ‘‘I am willing to 
promise you anything, everything, but don’t play 
with me this way. I can never be happy again 
without you. I won't let you go.” 

“Vm not playing with you,” she answered. 
“*T mean it. Don’t you see you are mistaken in 
me? I meant it only for a harmiess little joke. 
Oh, forget it! forget I was so silly! so foolish! 
Oh, how could I have done it? Let me go— 
don’t dare to detain me !” 

He had caught hold of her arm, and was trying 
to make her go with him. 

“« Let me go, I say, or I will scream and bring 
the police.” 

“No, no; you will not do that. You say you 
are respectable ; you would scarcely like the pa- 
pers to ring with a scandal to-morrow. No, no; 
you will come along quietly with me, because I 
will do anything you ask—anything !” 

“Oh, let me go—please don’t follow me! I 
have been so wrong, so foolish! Oh, I beg of 
you——” 

““Come,”’ said the man, forcing her along. 

Phyllis turned, and gave one wild, horror- 
stricken look around, as if asking help. Trainor 
saw her white face under the gas lamp, and the 
next instant he was at her side. 

“Release that lady!” he said, with the resolu- 
tion of a man in deadly earnest. 

«Take that !” cried the other; ‘‘T’ll teach you 
to interfere !” and he aimed a blow at Trainor ; 
but the champagne was beginning to tell, and the 
fist fell wide of its mark. 

“‘T’ll give you just one second. 
dition you'll stand no chance with me. 
cide quick.” 

He was not so intoxicated but that he saw him- 
self no match for the stranger, so he relinquished 
his hold of the lady’s arm, and sullenly turned 
away. 

“* Qh, sir,” sobbed Phyllis, ‘‘I—I thank you so 
much! I can’t say any more, except that I have 
learned a lesson that I think will—will last me 
lifetime. If you would be just good enough to 
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see that I get on the Broadway car—I am so very shortly after his wife, and found her sitting, 
afraid of that man—-I’d be very grateful to you.” very pale and red-eyed, before the fire. 
Trainor agreed to do this. He arrived home He was almost happy in the thought that, after 
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all, she had only been thoughtless and silly, not 
what he had at first feared. He wanted to test 
her a little further, before he. disclosed his share 
in the plot; but he was scarcely prepared for 
what followed. 

“Howard,” she said, “‘come here. I want to 
tell you something. If, when I get through, you 
think it best that we should separate, why, I must 
abide by your decision. 
that I think I feel about ten years older than I 
did this morning, that I’ve learned a great deal, 
and that I don’t think it will ever happen again.” 

«‘ What won’t happen again ?” 

‘What I’m going to tell you.” 

‘* Well, before you tell it let me know—do you 
want this separation ?” 

‘‘No”—the lips were beginning to quiver and 
the tears to fall as she sobbed—‘‘ but yow will.” 

‘That is not the point. Tell me first if you 
would rather be away from me, if you think you 
would be happier—and a 

He did not finish, for she flung her arms about 
him and kissed his lips passionately. 

“¢Oh, Howard—never, never! But you will 
not let me kiss you when I have told. I must, 
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though ; I could not go on living with such a lie 
in my heart. You see, I thought you were unjust 
in your accusations, and I only meant to have a 
little fun. Oh, how like a child I was !—so silly 
—so wicked! Oh, it was so shaineful! I—I saw 
a Personal in the “4 

«*There, don’t say any more!” he cried, his 
tender heart not being able to bear her torture. 
“© T know it all.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“*Oh, no, Howard —you don’t know what I 
mean !” 

“Don’t I? Well, I put you on that uptown 
car. I was the man in the gray coat.” 

He brought out the beard from his pocket, put 
it on, and asked if she recognized him. 

“©Oh, Howard ! you knew, and let me kiss you ?” 

“Yes,” he said, taking off the beard ; ‘‘and now 
I shall ask you to let me kiss you.” 

A few minutes afterward she said : 

‘‘T think I told you that that experience would 
last me for a lifetime.” 

‘‘T believe you did,” he answered, very happy 
in the remembrance. ‘‘ Perhaps it is well that it 
happened.” 
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By GeorGe W. Hayes. 


THERE are two classes of men who thoroughly 
enjoy life in Washington—wealthy idlers and 
newspaper workers. 

The average Congressman is only a titled er- 
rand boy for his constituents ; Senators have too 
much to do, and are in general men of quiet 
tastes and habits, and therefore do not know more 
than of the official life. The members of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps, by reason of their being foreigners, 
live much within the unwalled world of society ; 
and the Cabinet officers are the hardest-worked 
men in Washington, not including the President, 
who, to my notion, does more actual hard work 
with less relaxation than any man in the world 
with a similar salary ($50,000 per year). 

There is the great army of men and women 
whose lives are spent in a dull routine of govern- 
ment clerical work. Distinctly they do not enjoy 
life as a rule; therefore my proposition officially 
holds good—only wealthy idlers and newspaper 
workers do enjoy life in Washington thoroughly. 
Why ? Because they see more kinds and phases 
of life, at more opportune moments, unhandi- 
capped by fear of official dipleasure, and get more 
out of it, than any other people. 


The city is full of regrets for most people. It 
is so thoroughly a Mecca for office seekers both of 
high and low degree, and so few dreams ever are 
realized, that its memory is a bugbear to thou- 
sands. 

Do you recall the first time you looked upon 
the tall summit of the Washington Monument, 
the highest permanent structure in the world, 
rising in the majesty of its 555 feet above the 
clouds, on your approach to the capital city on 
your official visit? Did not every throb of your 
heart sound in your brain ? Did not your pulses 
beat quicker, and the pleasurable anticipation of 
honors to be won seem a reality, when the capital 
finally came into view ? It is so with everybody. 
But in spite of your disappointments you are 
proud of the head centre of the political life in 
America, proud of the superb buildings occupied 
by the government, proud of the mighty minds 
that congregate there annually in all branches of 
the civil life, arts and politics of the broad land 
we live in, and you are proud of the masters that 
guide the ship of State so carefully each year into 
the harbors of peace, plenty and honorable living! 

The first thing of interest after you step off the 
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train is found right in the depot of the Baltimore 
and Potomac (Pennsylvania) Railway. Go through 
the large main room into the ladies’ waiting room, 
and there you will find in the tile floor a star. “t 
marks the spot where Garfield fell when shot by 
Guiteau, in the fatal summer of 1881. 

As you ride up Pennsylvania Avenue you are 
impressed with the great number of negroes on the 
street. ‘* Where do they all come from ?” I hear 
you ask. Where, indeed ? No one knows; but 
there are 80,000 of them in Washington—‘‘ 79,950 
‘niggers’ and 50 colored gentlemen and ladies,” 
as I heard remarked one day. It does seem to be 
the case, and they are as thick as flies on molas- 
ses wharves. 

But it’s hot weather in Washington. Let us go 
out into Lafayette Park and under the shade of 
the trees find a seat and look around us. 

Yes, that is the White House. I never see it 
without thinking of what Russell B. Harrison, 
President Harrison’s son, said to me one night 
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last winter. ‘Prince Russ,” as he is popularly dredth man, whom my father has pieasea, never 
known, stood in the corridor of the Arlington takes the trouble to express his good will or grat- 
Hotel. Recognizing me with a smile, I crossed itude. He takes it for granted.” 

the corridor, and shaking hands with him, asked : It is a lonesome, unhomelike place, this big 
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“* How goes it ?” He shook his head with an air White House. A young married lady from Bos- 
of resignation as he replied: ‘‘ Ninety-nine of ton hit it just right when she wrote home to her 
the hundred look me up, expecting me to plead husband, after being shown through the building, 
in their behalf with the President. The hun- including the conservatories: ‘The only home- 
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EX-SPEAKER REED. 


like thing I saw in the White Ilouse was a canary 
bird singing in its cage.” 

The close scrutiny the President undergoes must 
tax his patience severely. Sleeping or waking, he 
has no leisure time, and, practically, always is un- 
der the inspection of somebody. The President 
must sometimes feel that, no matter which way 
the election goes this fall, he will be satisfied ; for 
if it retires him to private life, it means some 
comfortable moments in the quiet ease of his own 
home, that are worth so much to humankind. 

The most imposing thing I witnessed in the 
social life of Washington last winter was the 
President’s reception, New Year’s Day. ‘‘ Every- 
body was there”—the Diplomatic Corps, officers 
of the Army and Navy, all in full regalia and 
uniform ; the Cabinet officers, Members of Con- 
gress (which term, by the way, is inclusive, mean- 
ing both Senate and House of Representatives) ; 
department chiefs and clerks, and civilians from 
all over the United States. Such a goodly com- 
pany of men and such queenly women! It was a 
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sight that could not but impress any man. It did 
me, ‘‘two columns’ worth.” 

Yonder is the historic house of the Hon. James 
G. Blaine. It is not telling anything new to 
maintain that the late incumbent of that high 
office, the Secretaryship of State, possesses the 
most magnetic presence and greater charm of 
manner than any other man in 
Washington to-day. 

You interrupt me by inquiring, 
«‘Tsn’t that Vice President Morton 
talking to Miss Hattie Blaine, on 
the steps ?”’—after shaking hands 
and parting with her father at the 
door. 
“It is. How did you guess it ?” 

«‘From the illustrated 
papers,” is the reply. 

Every man who watches 
the cartoons and “cuts” 
in the papers finds out 
the marvelous likenesses 
when he walks along the 
streets of the capital city, 
a perfect stranger, yet rec- 
ognizing public men at 
the first glance. Vice 
President Morton is one 
2 of the most charming con- 

versationalists in public 

life. His manners are en- 

tirely unaffected, and his 

career, whether as Minis- 

ter at Paris or as President 

of the Senate, has been 
marked by unostentatious, honest and straight- 
forward methods. 

Speaking of him recalls another ex-Minister to 
France, likewise Republican candidate for Vice 
President of the United States—the Hon. White- 
law Reid. A more thoroughly polished and agree- 
able man never went abroad as Minister to a for- 
eign government. Another thing, Mr. Reid isa 
typical American, and has risen to the proprietor- 
ship of a great daily newspaper, by the most con- 
stant, persevering, hard work, covering a lifetime. 

Over on that corner is the annex to the Arling- 
ton Hotel. In this famous hotel the two National 
Executive Committees of the country held meet- 
ings during the winter. It was interesting to note 
the personnel of the members and the many dif- 
ferences between the Republicans and Democrats, 
who are the practical politicians of to-day, both 
in appearance and mannerisms. Being a journal- 
ist, I was present at both meetings, and inter- 
viewed at different times many men whose names 
are famous. 


THE HOTEL FIEND 


There is a great difference between interviewing 
men at the head centre of American politics for 
personal information and for publication. If you 
wonder sometimes at the accuracy of Washington 
dispatches on important subjects without quoting 
authority, just remember that men in public life 
will frequently give out the “ points” where they 
know that their names will not be mentioned by 
the correspondents. Ex-Speaker Reed said to me 
one day : ‘‘ You young men with sharp ears and 
sharper pencils keep good faith surprisingly well. 
I cannot recall an instance when I have regretted 
talking to a newspaper man ‘not for publica- 
tion.’” 

Speaking of journalists reminds me that the 
beautiful home on yonder corner, opposite St. 
John’s Church, is where Colonel John Hay lives. 
His poem ‘Little Breeches ” made him famous. 
He told me the story of how he came to-write it, 
and a singular circumstance that happened in 
after years, which illustrates the fact that the 
world is not so very large after all, and in it many 
things happen, where circumstances are similar, 
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called coincidences. Some time in 1871 Colonel 
Hay, seated in church, heard a Methodist divine 
tell a pathetic incident about how a little boy had 
strayed away from home ina snowstorm. After 
hunting for him for hours a lucky chance took 
the searching party to a sheepfold, and there the 
child was found. The story was told by Colonel 
Hay in rhyme, and is well known. In 1891 4 
child again strayed from his home out in Mon- 
tana, and the next day was found in a distant 
sheepfold under very similar circumstances. 

William D, O’Connor, who wrote a serial story 
of the time of Roger Bacon, ‘‘ The Brazen An- 
droid,” published in the Atlantic Monthly last 
year, was a well-known Washingtonian. He died 
shortly before the story appeared in print. It is 
a singular fact that this story was accepted and 
paid for in 1861, and for thirty years the au- 
thor watched the magazine for the publication of 
it, in vain, 

I can’t resist the temptation to tell right here 
a storyon M. Paul Blouet, better known as ‘‘ Max 
O’Rell,” author, traveler and lecturer, that he 
told me himself over in the Riggs House corri- 
dor. While in England, shortly after his book 
«« John Bull and his Continent ” had been pub- 
lished, a boy not over fifteen years old urged him 
to buy it. ‘‘It’s very good, sir; I’m sure you 
will like it.” ‘A stupid thing,” answered M. 
Blouet. ‘‘ Yes, but it has some redeeming feat- 
ures,” replied the lad. The author answered that 
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he was very glad to hear it, and passed on with- 
out disclosing his identity. _ 

Another of the brightest and quickest-witted 
men that I have ever interviewed is Harry Fur- 
niss, of London Punch. This well-known cari- 
caturist spent a month’s vacation in America re- 
cently, and expressed himself as delighted with 
Washington. 


ORIGINAL SKETCH BY HARRY FURNISS—PORTRAIT OF 
HIMSELF AND OF THE CORRESPONDENT. 


Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, 
comes here occasionally. I asked him recently : 
“Don’t you sometimes regret having retired from 
politics, Senator ?” 

“Retired ? Why, I’ve been promoted. I’m a 
private citizen once more, and can criticise my old 
Senatorial colleagues, if I wish to,” he answered. 

Age has dealt very Jeniently with Senator Ed- 
munds. He still walks with a quick, firm step, 
has a keen eye, and were it not for his snow-white 
hair and beard you would never think him as old 
a man as he really is, past threescore and ten. 

Washington is essentially a city not only of 
politicians, but of political schemes. From time 
immemorial ‘the best way to reach a man’s heart 
is through his stomach.” The best and most eat- 
able banquets, with the brightest things said after 
dinner, given in this country, and where there is 
more expected outcome, are right here in Wash- 
ington. . 

The hotels make a specialty of this kind of en- 
tertainment, and notably is this true of Chamber- 
lin’s, whither, since the dew is falling in the park, 
let’s adjourn, 

As we enter the doors sounds of revelry reach 
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our ears, and a smile comes over our features, for 
we know whose voice that is—only one man in 
America can say “‘ Chin, Chin ” just as can Dr. 
Edward Bedloe, American Consul at Amoy, China. 
The doctor’s effervescent flow of spirits has en- 
livened every group of national characters at 
Chamberlin’s during his vacation, which he is 
spending in Washington. That gentleman on 
his left is John Russell Young, too well known to 
need more than mention of his name. Mr. Young 
and Charles Denby, our present Minister to China, 
have satisfied and pleased the great trading cen- 
tre of the East better than any men who have 
been chosen for that office in the last decade by 
the State Department. That short little man, 
with a round, beaming face, is Colonel John R. 
Fellows, Congressman from New York city. Colo- 
nel Fellows is one of the brightest men in the 
present Congress. Both he and his confrére, 
Amos J. Cummings, are typical New York city 
men, which expresses a volume. 

A great deal has been said and written about 
lobbyists in Washington. The term is more in- 
clusive than would appear on the surface. Amer- 
ican playwrights are fond of depicting the lobby- 
ist as a kind of ‘‘ character.” I never saw one of 
this nature. Usually the men who come to Wash- 
ington are those to whom current prospective leg- 
islation means such an overturning of business 
relations that they are half worried to death, and 
consequently make life a burden to the Members 
of Congress on such committees, and their friends 
and adherents. Of course there are a great many 
schemes where good-fellowship and little talks at 
opportune moments count, when bills for large 
expenditures are being considered. The men en- 
gaged in furthering such matters are no more 
characteristic of their undertakings than those 
you meet in everyday business or political life. 

““Newspaper Row” is one of the features of 
Washington. It extends from Pennsylvania Av- 
enue along Fourteenth Street to “‘F.” Hereon, 
and within a stone’s throw on other streets and 
avenues, are congregated the Washington bureaus 
of the leading daily papers of the country. Ac- 
cording to the size and news service desired, the 
number cf men at each burean ranges from one 
to four. Instead of going to their offices, let us 
go over to the Capitol and into the press galleries 
to see some of these gentlemen. 

As we approach the great building we see that 
the flags are flying over both wings, and over the 
Supreme Court Chambers, in the centre of the 
building. This indicates that all are in session, 
and saves many a weary trip from ‘‘ uptown.” 

It has been frequently remarked that there are 
more brains and ability found in the press galle- 
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ries, proportionate to the age of the men, than 
downstairs on the floor in the Congressional halls. 

The reason of this may be found in the fact that 
only the most experienced, ablest and best qual- 
ified men in newspaper offices are sent to Wash- 
ington for the important service there rendered. 
They are practical men, educated in their busi- 
ness, and not gathered at haphazard from every 
class and profession ; and no accidents of fortune 
have elevated men of mediocre talents to high 
stations among them. 

That large, heavy-set man in the Cincinnati Jn- 
quirer seat yonder, who looks like a German pro- 
fessor, is George Alfred Townsend, better known 
as ‘‘Gath.” That tall, slim, slightly built man 
with red hair and small mustache, attentively list- 
ening to the business of the moment, is Frank G. 
Carpenter, familiar to old-time readers as ‘‘ Carp.” 
Ashe peers through his glasses at the ‘‘ Honor- 
able ” who is speaking, a smooth-faced Scotch- 
man, about thirty-five years old, taps him on the 
shoulder, and they move off together to a cloak- 
room. It is Henry B. F. Macfarland, of the Bos- 
ton Herald. Aside from the well-known excel- 
lence of his work, Mr. Macfarland has three times 
been selected by the Gridiron Club, composed al- 
most entirely of newspaper men, to act as its 
president. The spectacle of this young corre- 
spondent, flanked on either side by President Har- 
rison and Secretary Blaine, at the last annual 
Gridiron dinner, with his wineglasses turned 
down, directing the scene of revelry, will never be 
forgotten by those present. 

At the New York Sun desk sits Dave Barry ; 
at the Chicago Tribune, C. M. Pepper; at the 
Minneapolis Tribune, C. C. Bowsfield ; at the St. 
Louis Repudlic, O’Brien Moore; and so I might 
point out, one after another, men whose signal 
ability is such that a most brilliant future may be 
expected and prophesied for them. 

-It doesn’t seem very much to you, perhaps, the 
position of Correspondent in Washington, but let 
me tell you something. One of the shrewdest 
bnsiness men America has ever known once said : 
**T can talk better and say more in a given time 
concerning my business than any other man I 
know of ; but there is a man who can outtalk me 
—it is the newspaper man, he to whom I talk to- 
night, and who talks to a hundred thousand peo- 
ple in the morning.” Some important point con- 
cerning politics is developed ; some great man is 
an authority on that point; some one of these 
correspondents interviews the great man. Jump- 
ing into a cab, this correspondent hurries to his 
office, dictates to his stenographer ; the interview 
is transcribed in manifold, perhaps twenty copies 
being furnished, and the morning after twenty 
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different newspapers, in as many cities, will print 
the facts which this young man gathered dur- 
ing his interview. When you remember that it 
is estimated that six people read every daily news- 
paper published, you can easily see that; if the 
correspondent chooses to add some suggestions of 
his own to the interview, something like a million 
of people will read what he has sent ont. 

The very air of Washington is filled with rem- 
iniscence. Perhaps the most interesting inter- 
view outside of politics that I recall in Washing- 
ton has never been in print. It occurred the 
evening of December 19th, 1891. Seated in the 
greenroom of the National Theatre, I waited to 
meet Mr. Joseph Jefferson, that grand and be- 
loved veteran of the stage. A young gentleman 
wearing a periwig and waiter’s apron, as his char- 
acter in the play required, called out: ‘ Overt- 
ure, overture!” Joseph Warren Jefferson it was, 
stage manager of the company, named for his fa- 
ther’s old friend, William Warren, the famous 
actor of Boston. 

‘* The resemblance is strong to his father, which 
is also true of Tom Jefferson, his brother,” I was 
thinking, when the dressing-room door opened, 
and Mr. Jefferson, Senior, held out his hand 
tome. After the usual preliminaries of visiting, 
I said: ‘‘ May I ask how old you are, Mr. Jeffer- 
son ?” 

“Yes. I will be sixty-three next month—born 
in 1829. Iplayed Dr. Pangloss thirty-seven years 
ago in the walls of this same theatre.” Then, 
leaning against the doorway of his dressing room, 
he continued: ‘‘I’ll give you the exact date ; it 
was in the winter of 1854-5. No other man, 
woman or child is alive who acted with me that 
night. I also played Bod Acres in this same the- 
atre that week, so long ago.” 

In a gold-leaf frame with a purple velvet mat, 
hung in the private office of Willard’s Hotel, is a 
piece of old-fashioned writing paper, bearing this 
inscription : 

‘* Mansion Hotel, March 6, 1829. 
“Mr. Patton, To F. Barnard, Dr. 


Mar. 1 Supper, lodging and fire........ $1.25 
Candles, 25 (5), segars, 25....... 56 
OO oh MOMMA EBS oe acsisca diesen yeis ers oi sian 25 
“5 4 days’ board, $1.25............. 5.00 
4 days’ fire at 50..............-. 2.00 
£6) 6 [Bren KG ats is ic Sen isoos aiee vin d.aG,h3os -50 
$9.50 

‘Received payment, F. Baryarp.” 


In the same frame is a photograph with this 
inscription : 

‘‘Hon. Benjamin Patton, the oldest living guest of Wil- 
lard’s, stopping here in 1829, and saw the inauguration of 
General Jackson.” 
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SINGING SCHOOL IN SLEEPYTOWN. 


By MAUDE THROCKMORTON WILSON, 


OcToBER 30TH. 
ELL, diary, when I ar- 

rived in Sleepytown I 

found the village in a 

flutter of excitement. 

The first news to star- 

tle my senses was that 
Sleepytown had a new arrival—Dr. Gushy, M.D., 
all the way from New York. He had come to 
pitch his tent among the villagers, to cure or kill 
the sick, the lame and the blind. 

Sleepytown, unaccustomed to such distin- 
guished visitations, received the new Atsculapius 
with due respect. All at once it befell that Sleepy- 
town was a stricken community. Everyone re- 
quired medical attendance. Johnnie had the 
croup, althongh it was summer weather. Old 
ladies wanted false teeth extracted. Pretty girls 
would walk a block out of their way just to pass 
the doctor’s office, and then be too shy to look in. 

This was certainly a highly encouraging begin- 
ning for the young physician. 

But when the village violated its Draconian 
laws and formed a singing school I was vexed ! 
Not but that a singing school is well enough in 
its place ; but in Sleepytown—a singing school— 
bah! To me the whole scheme was as plain as 
day. All those silly country girls were daft over 
the New York doctor, and were setting their caps 
for him, hoping to charm him with their siren- 
like voices. 

And the old women were gossiping 
about singing schools to their neigh- 
bors, just as pleased as could be, while 
the men sat around the stores chew- 
ing tobacco and discussing the ad- 
vancement of the age. 

Sleepytown is as old as the hills. It 
is made up of a worn cottage dotted 
here and there ; the “‘ stores,” consist- 
ing of two or three saloons, a black- 
smith shop, drug store and calico-yard 
counter. Then there is a white 
church on the hill, with a slender 
spire peeping over the trees. Since 
the Revolutionary War the inhabitants 
had devoted themselves to securing 
“crops,” allowing nothing to disturb 
their souls’ peace more exciting than 
funerals and protracted meetings. 

During the latter season the fam- 
ilies came to ‘‘meetin’” in farm 
wagons. Long before sundown the 
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old women in black sunbonnets were in the Amen 
corner, singing ‘‘ Old Hundred.” 

The devout farmers’ wives, worn out with farm 
drudgery, divided their attention between the ser- 
mon and the cupids who slumbered on a bedquilt 
in the aisle. The boys and girls, seated on the 
back bench, blushed when the person preached 
from the text ‘‘ Love ye one another.” 

So you may perceive the singing school was an 
innovation to Sleepytown. 

Aunt Polly, the dear soul Bae I was visiting, 
could not account for my lack of enthusiasm in 
the affair. 

«‘You bein’a city gal, I should think you would 
enjoy so excitin’ an event. These hard-workin’ 
farmer gals don’t git the chance fur pleasurin’ 
many times.” This was meant for a rebuke for 
me. ‘Then there’s young Dr. Gushy, a likely- 
to-do young man from York State, and 

“‘There, Aunt Polly, you are as bad as other 
folks. Do let Dr. Gushy rest! Why, I should 
think if he had any pride he would feel a delicacy 
in going about with his supercilious peacock airs. 
You have made him a regular little tin god on 
wheels !” 

“Wal, you jist wait. If you ever ‘git ailin’, 
you will repent so oncharitable a speech.” 

Aunt Polly switched out of the sitting room, 
and taking a dish towel, drove imaginary flies out 
of the kitchen. 

I came to Sleepytown every summer for a visit, 


‘CTHE WIND WAS BLOWING MY PINK SASH OUT BEHIND 
LIKE A FIERY COMET.” 
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and had often sat by Aunt Polly in church listen- 
ing to the parson, all the time wishing something 
would turn up. 

Being from the city, and fond of dress, I found 
genuine delight in knocking these people silly 
with such airs as a city girl is sure to acquire. In 
fact, I had created a sensation. 

But this summer, on my arrival, I found my 
throne usurped by a candidate of the opposite 
sex. 

Being unaccustomed to taking a back seat, I 
could not now do so with grace. I was very jeal- 
ous of Dr. Gushy. 

However, I was not to be outdone by my coun- 
try cousins. When the day arrived for the sing- 
ing school to organize I was eager to go and 
criticise the grand opening. I wondered what 
sort of figure the doctor would cut. I imagined 
him coming up the hill : 


‘“ He trudged along, not knowing what he sought, 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 


Then he would appear among his worshiping pa- 
tients. ‘* Behold, a greater than Solomon Pa 
etc., etc. 

All this time I was fluting the ruffles on my 
pink lawn gown, and wondered whether I should 
wear ribbons on the shoulders. 

The singing teacher, Mrs. Smalley (rechristened 
Squalley), arrived at Aunt Polly’s, and the class 
was to open at 3 o’clock Pp. M. 

There had been a soaking rain the night before, 
and we were in: despair. Mrs. Squalley went 
around with an anxious look in her eyes and 
quivering lips. We were afraid the rain would 
interfere with the singing school. The church 
where the class was to be held was a mile away. 

“Tsay, Polly,” said Uncle Pete, Aunt Polly’s 
worse half, ‘‘ what’s the matter with the mules ?” 

“ That’s a bright idea, Peter. We can ride the 
mules first rate. Niece, be you afraid to ride a 
donkey ?” 

I shrank in awe, yet had not the moral courage 
to confess I could not ride a mule. Uncle Pete 
** guessed any gal who would risk her life on 
them darned roller skates could ride old Beck.” 

A few minutes later Uncle Pete’s halloo an- 
nounced the mules at the gate. 

There were four of us to go to singing school, 
and only two donkeys; I wondered who would go 
aback and who would go afoot. 

The query was soon answered. Mrs. Squalley 
and I were to mount old Beck, while my venera- 
ble relatives rode the other critter, Aunt Polly 
holding on to Uncle Pete’s blue homespun shirt, 
which waved and fluttered in the wind. At first 
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there was a debate whether Mrs. Squalley or my- 
self should occupy the saddle. Neither of us was 
drilled in the art of riding a mule ; but it was de- 
cided that I should do the jerking, of the bridle 
and wielding of the whip. 

Once in the saddle, however, with the mule’s 
long ears fanning in my face, I was only too glad 
to change and let Mrs. Squalley occupy the for- 
ward position, while I took a back seat and 
clutched her around the waist. Mrs. Squalley 
was very touchy, for her ribs lay in that vicinity. 

However, all was calm enough, until, jolt ! went 
the mule. I made a frantic grab for my chap- 
eron’s ribs. Simultaneously she lost control of 
herself and the mule. 

Another jolt—a firmer clutch on the ribs! 
Mrs. Squalley was quite losing her head. 

** Whoa !” she screamed. ‘‘ Whoa! whoa !” 

At each exclamation the mule entered more 
and more into the excitement of the moment, 
until we were flying like the wind. I suppose 
we were all three frightened—the mule, Mrs. 
Squalley and I. 

‘* Whoa !—who-a !” she screamed. 

- Stop him! Stop him !” I gasped. 

Mrs. Squalley’s back hair became detached, and 
shot by me like a skyrocket. The wind was blow- 
ing my pink sash out behind like a fiery comet. 

On flew the mule! But now his back legs were 
getting tangled in the streamers of my sash. All 
at once he came to a halt. It was like a pause 
for reflection on his part. Mrs. Squalley was limp 
from exhaustion, and I had not time to speculate 
upon the worst. 

Then mischief gleamed in that mule’s eye. His 
ears bristled back, and without any preliminary 
Delsarte movements he began to kick his hind 
legs, working at the popularly estimated rate of a 
blue streak of greased lightning. 

Unless my ears deceived me, I heard a stifled 
“‘“Who-a!” and a despairing groan from my 
neighbor on the front seat. 

By this time my strength, together with my 
city airs, had completely gone. Losing my grip 
upon Mrs. Squalley’s venerable waist, I bounced 
off the mule’s back and dropped five feet into the 
mud. 

* * * * * * 

It was late in the afternoon when I opened my 
eyes and began to speculate as to whether I was 
dead or alive. Attempting to raise my head, I 
fell back with a cry of agony that assured me of 
not only being alive, but painfully so. 

** Be quiet ; you are under my charge at pres- 
ent !” 

It was Dr. Gushy’s voice. Ye 

“Am I—I hurt ?” I asked, ending with a sob. 


FAME, WEALTH, LIFE, DEATH. 


“‘Only a broken arm and a sprained ankle,” 
was the reassuring reply. 

His tone was so soothing and my suffering so 
great that all resentment vanished, and I shed 
hot tears. 

To my waning senses the doctor’s voice sounded 
like music—like raindrops on a parched lawn. 
‘Then there was a lull. I was losing consciousness 
again. , 

After a brief sleep I awoke, feeling much more 
like myself. 

«‘ What about the singing school ?” was my first 
eager inquiry. 

«* Mrs. Squalley has squalled her voice out of 
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tune in whoa. The class will not form to-day— 
some other day. You fell in front of the church, 
to the consternation of the on-looking crowd.” (I 
winced at this.) ‘I saw you from my office. 
That mule came pretty near kicking you into 
eternity—the vicious brute !” 

After all, how nice was the doctor ! 

«* And the mule ?” 

For answer he allowed me to look out through 
the window. There stood Mr. Mule, his long 
ears limp and hanging down like drooping wings. 
He looked very dejected. Around his tail was 
wrapped a bit of my torn pink sash. 

His spirit was broken—and so was mine. 


FAME, WEALTH, LIFE, DEATH. 


By W. W. SKEAT. 


Waar is fame ? 
‘Tis -the sun gleam on the mountains, 
Spreading brightly ere it flics, 
*Tis the bubble on the fountain, 
Rising lightly cre it dies ; 
Or, if here and there a hero 
Be remembered through the years, 
Yet to him the gain is zero; 
Death hath stilled his hopes and fears. 
Yet what danger men will dare 
If but only in the air 
May be heard some eager mention of their name: 
Though they hear it not themselves, ’tis much the same! 


What is wealth ? 
Tis a rainbow, still receding 
As the panting fool pursues, 
Or a toy that youth, unheeding, 

Seeks the readiest way to lose; 
But the wise man keeps due measure, 
Neither out of breath nor base; 
He but holds in trust his treasure 
For the welfare of the race. 

Yet what crimes some men will dare 
But to gain their slender share 
In some profit, though with loss of name or health! 


What is life ? 
*Tis the earthly hour of trial 
For a lifo that’s but begun ; 
When the prize of self-denial 
May be quickly lost or won; 
Tis the hour when love may bourgeon 
To an everlasting flower, 
Or when lusts their victims urge on 
To defy immortal power ; 
Yet how lightly men ignore 
All the future holds in store, 
Spending brief but golden moments all in strife, 
Or in suicidal madness grasp the knife! 


What is death ? 
Past its dark, mysterious portal 
Human eye may never roam; 
Yet the hope still springs immortal 
That it leads the wanderer home. 
Oh, the bliss that lies before us 
When the secret shall be known. 
And the vast angelic chorus 
Sounds the hymn before the throne! 
What is fame, or wealth, or life ? 
Past are praises, fortune, strife ; 
All but love that lives forever, cast beneath, 
When the good and faithful servant takes the wreath. 


KIGNOR SCHIAPARELLI’S OHART OF MARS. 


OUR NEIGHBOR MARS. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN AspoTtT, C.E. 


ARE there other worlds with inhabitants like 
our own? Ever since astronomical science an- 
nounced that the glittering points studding the 
sky of night were circling spheres, bearing a 
marked similarity to our globe, an affirmative an- 
swer to this question has been conceivable, and 
the discoveries of each succeeding year have 
brought us nearer and nearer to a final solution. 

Most of the members of the great solar family 
are separated from us by distances so tremendous 
as to preclude an intimate acquaintance, unless 
by some discovery of the future we shall be able 
to read the undulations of the ether, and send on 
its delicate waves, over the boundless ocean of 
space, from planet to planet and from star to 
star, intelligible messages. Nor is this inconceiv- 
able. With each change in every sun spot all 
the compass needles on the earth tremble, and by 
means of the photophone we can perceive the 
roaring of the great solar flames. Recent re- 
searches in electro-magnetics show that every 
dynamo machine is the centre of a series of pulsa- 
tions that, extending outward through space, 


ORBITS OF THE MARTIAN MOONS, DEIMOS AND PHOBOS, 
ROUND THE PLANET, AS SITUATED IN auGusT, 1877. 


break upon the shores of the remotest star. It 
is also now suspected that each brain is the seat 
or centre of thought waves, which some invention 
of the future may seize and perpetuate, even as 
the phonograph records the sound waves of 
speech. Thus, apparently, there is required only 
a receiving instrument of sufficient delicacy to 
enable us to perceive ‘‘ the music of the spheres,” 
and to establish a gigantic system of intercom- 
munication which shall not only link together 
the members of the solar system, but may extend 
through space to the very confines of the great 
ocean of ether. 

Our nearest neighbor was naturally the first to 
excite interest and attention ; and ever since the 
tude opera glass of Galileo gave visual powers to 
astronomers the surface of our satellite, the moon, 
has been under constant scrutiny. So careful has 
been this examination that no spot as large as a 
small farm on the only visible lunar hemisphere 
has escaped observation, and our maps of the 
moon are more accurate and complete than those 
of Africa or Australia. A herd of cattle would 
long since have been noted, but the rough and 
rugged surface of our companion, the absence of 
air and water, the climatic extremes of heat and 
cold, prove that her fitness as a habitable orb is 
past, and that through her planetary old age she 
must fly through space a desolate sphere; yet 
withal a most interesting and valuable terrestrial 
companion, raising with unvarying regularity our 
tides, illuminating with her soft radiance our 
nights, and serving as the minute hand of a gi- 
gantic clock to every mariner, telling not only 
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the time, but pointing unerringly to paths across 
the ocean. 

The earth and the moon are separated by about 
240,000 miles—an enormous distance in compar- 
ison with terrestrial measurements, yet but a 
small space when it is considered that between us 
and Mars intervenes a distance of 35,000,000 
miles. Though Venus is for a greater part of 
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the time much nearer than Mars, her position 
with reference to the sun is such as to render 
delicate observation exceedingly difficult. Strong 
evidence exists of the presence of an atmosphere 
and of moisture, and traces of a geographical distri- 
bution of land and water on the surface of Venus 
have been found; yet, beyond this, little is known 
of our nearest neighbor. But with Mars, although 
more distant from us than Venus, very different 
conditions obtain. Venus is nearer the sun than 
the earth, yet when nearest the earth an observer 
of this planet is looking directly into the full 
glare of the sunlight, rendering accurate observa 
tion impracticable. Mars, 
however, having a larger or- 
bit than that of the earth, 
the observer has his back 
toward the sun, and perceives 
the planet strongly illumined 
under the most favorable 
conditions. In Fig. 1 the 
orbits of the earth and Mars 
are drawn approximately to 
scale, giving a clear idea of their relative positions, 
and indicating locations conducive to most favor- 
able observation. To the unaided eye Mars usu- 
ally appears as a star of the first magnitude, hav- 
ing a ruddy tint ; but the planet is much smaller 
than our globe, its diameter being only 4,200 miles, 
and consequently has but one-fourth the mass of 
the earth. Owing to its small size, the effect of 


FIG. 3.— ENLARGED 
VIEW OF INTER- 
SECTING CANALS. 
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FIG. 4,— THE LAKE OF THE SUN IN 1877. 


gravitation is very greatly reduced. For. exam- 
ple, a terrestrial pound would only weigh half a 
pound on Mars; while a man who could jump 
four feet here would, with equal facility, leap 
eight feet on Mars. The rotation of the planet 
upon its axis, however, is very similar, though a 
trifle slower than that of the earth, the Martian 
day being about thirty-seven minutes longer than 
our day; but being further from the sun, the year 
of Mars is more than twice as long as our own, re- 
quiring 687 Martian days. 

Tt has long been known that the other members 
of the solar family were provided with one or 
more satellites. There seemed no reason why 
Mars should be an exception to the general rule ; 
for in all other respects the planet was governed 
by and obeyed the same laws that regulated the 
rest of the solar system. Yet up to 1877 no sat- 
ellites had been discovered, and through previous 
ages ‘‘moonless Mars” had been an astronomical 
paradox. One of the most interesting disclosures 
of this century was the detection by Professor 
Hall, of the Washington Observatory, of the com- 
panions of Mars. Taking advantage of the unu- 
sually favorable opposition of August, 1877 (Fig. 
1), and equipped with the finest telescope then in 
existence, Professor Hall was able to conduct a 
series of observations previously impossible, and 
was rewarded by the discovery of not one, but two 
very minute moons, to which he gave the names 
of Deimos and Phobos. Phobos is the larger of 
the Martian companions, being 224 miles in di- 
ameter, and separated from Mars by about 4,000 
miles. Yet, by reason of the close proximity, 
Phobos would appear to an inhabitant of Mars 
about two-thirds the size of our moon. Deimos 
is only 8 miles in diameter, and being separated 
from the planet by 14,500 miles, would appear 
less than one-sixth the size of our satellite. The 
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periods of rotation of the Martian moons are 
peculiar, Phobos rotating around the planet 
once in eight hours—thus affording the Mar- 
tians two moonrises each evening—while Dei- 
mos, on the contrary, requiring over thirty 
hours to accomplish a revolution, occasionally 
adds a third moonrise, but at other times 
refuses to grace the Martian night. 

In addition to the discovery of these remark- 
able satellites, recent telescopic observation has 
afforded some startling information as to the 
surface of Mars. In many respects the planet 
bears a striking similarity to our globe. The 
spectroscope has given undoubted evidence of 
the presence of watery vapor and an atmos- 
phere; also of seas and lakes. The poles of 
Mars are seen during certain seasons of the 
year to become covered with a glittering white 

substance, which during the winter encroaches 
toward the equator, and in the summer dimin- 
ishes and almost disappears, leading to the inevita- 
ble conclusion that the Martians are familiar with 
snow and ice. Frequent ‘evidences of clouds and 
storms exist, and in a recent telescopic photograph 
most convincing proof has been obtained of a 
snowstorm that whitened an area of one of the 
Martian continents considerably larger than that 
of the United States. During the past twenty 
years the surface of the planet has been carefully 
surveyed, and our maps of Mars, for completeness 
and accuracy, are only paralleled by our lunar 
charts. These maps indicate beyond question the 
existence of land and water, distributed in a man- 
ner analogous to our seas and continents, yet 
withal exhibiting some striking peculiarities. 
The earliest observations of Mars show a mar- 
velous feature, totally dissimilar to anything with 
which we are here acquainted. The Martian sur- 
face appeared to be covered with a number of 
fine, usually nearly straight, black lines, forming 
a kind of network, so that the visible hemisphere 
often resembled a piece of lace. As these lines 
extended across the continents, terminating in 
the seas, they were supposed to have an intimate 
relation with the hydrography of the planet. 
Fig. 2 exemplifies the appearance of these singu- 
lar formations. Various hypotheses have been 
brought forward to account for their existence. 
Some astronomers have advanced the idea that 
the black lines were canals or water courses con- 
necting the seas. Others have supposed them to 
be crevasses or cracks due to the shrinkage of the 
planet—fissures similar to those observed on our 
moon. At other times they have been supposed 
to be peculiarities in vegetation, or strange effects 
of cloud or mist. But their singular rectilinearity 
militates against all these explanations; and 
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within tne past few 
years a series of 
changes so remarka- 
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marvelous display of 
all is the splitting of 
a so-called canal into. 


ble have occurred in 


two parts. Even in 


the physical aspect of 


a few hours the trans- 


the planet as to put 
completely in fault 
former explanations, 
and to arouse among 
astronomers the wild- 


est conjectures. On 
the earth we dre ac- 


formation is complete 
and simultaneous 
throughout the entire 
length of the canal. 
Immediately before 
this change takes 
place the canal, which 


customed to consider 
the areas of land and 
water as essentially 
constant and invari- 
able, changing so 
slowly as to require 
centuries of observa- 
tion to determine a measurable alteration. Upon 
Mars, however, during the past ten years, astrono- 
mers have been astounded to observe that the black 
lines of the so-called water courses were constantly 
changing and splitting up, subdividing, extend- 
ing and contracting in a most astonishing man- 
ner, paralleled in no respect by any terrestrial 
phenomena. Another curious fact is worthy of 
consideration. Occasionally the canals or lines 
are invisible, even under circumstances apparently 
the most favorable for observation ; while sud- 
denly in the space of a few hours they will reap- 
pear. These changes are more noticeable during 
the winter solstice of the planet. At this season 
the rapidity of the alterations on the Martian 
surface are far more marked. For example, one 
canal has been known to change in length from 
forty miles to fifty miles, and otherwise alter its 
limits, in the space of a single day. But the most 
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Fic. 6.— THE SAME IN 1881. 


FIG. 5.— THE SAME REGION IN 1879. 


has previously been a 
simple and indefinite 
black line, becomes 
nebulous and seems 
to increase in size. 
Then the separation 
begins, and shortly 
the canal or water course has divided into two 
parts, and is transformed into a pair of parallel 


straight lines, usually separated by a distance 
‘of about 180 miles. 


Again, it happens that one , 
of the canals intersects or cuts directly through 
another at a sharp angle, this change being ac- 
companied by a variation in size of one or more 
of the channels, as is exemplified in Fig. 3. The 
most recent observations have also revealed a sim- 
ilar process of alteration to be going on upon the 
seas and continents. In Figs. 4,5, 6 and 7 is 
illustrated a portion of the Martian surface sur- 
rounding a small sea, called the Lake of the Sun. 
These illustrations cover a period of thirteen 
years—from 1877 to 1890; and even the most 
casual inspection reveals astonishing changes. 
The Lake of the Sun is a small circular ocean, a 
little larger than the area of France. In 1877 
(Fig. 4) this lake is observed to be perfectly cir- 

cular, connected on the north by a wide 

though faint water course to the neighboring 

ocean, and on the southeast with the little 

Lake Phenix by a narrow though sharply de- 

fined channel. Two years afterward the Lake 

of the Sun is observed to be elongated from 


FIG. 7.— THE SAME IN 1890. 
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east to west, and to be 


NEIGHBOR 


MARS. 


puffings similar to those 
in a rising loaf of bread, 


connected with the neigh- 


. boring ocean through a 


causing sand banks or 


strait called the Fountain 


mounds to make their ap- 


of Nectar. Phoenix Lake 


pearance amidst the 


oceans and lakes. This 


is also seen to be much 


smaller, and to be suppli- 


explanation is likewise 


difficult of acceptance, as 


ed by additional affluents. 


In 1881 a still greater 
elongation is observed, 
and the affluents to the 
Lake of Phenix are seen 
to have divided into sey- 
eral parts (Fig. 6) ; while 
in Fig. 7, drawn from an 
observation made in 1890, 
the Lake of the Sun has 
split into two parts, and 
the northern water course 
has completely disappear- 
ed. The most simple hypothesis in explanation 
of these phenomena would be to imagine the sur- 
face of Mars flat and sandy, giving rise to water 
courses ef no appreciable depth. Atmospheric 
changes would then have upon them a maximum 
influence ; a slight increase of rainfall serving to 
greatly enlarge existing water ways, and to call 
new ones into being, while under the influence of 
the dry season the conditions would be reversed. 
A parallel to this state of affairs is readily seen 
upon the American Desert, which has numerous 
water covrses during the winter, or rainy season, 
which disappear in the summer. Thus the sep- 
aration of the Lake of the Sun into two parts 
would be owing to a 
diminution of the 
rainfall of a dry sea- 
son. There are, how- 
ever, several objec- 
tions to this hypoth- 
esis as an explanation. 
Instead of a less quan- 
tity of water, there 
appears to be a more 
abundant supply ; for 
the affluents are more 
numerous, and the 
one on the left has the 
size and the length of 
an arm of the sea. 

It has been suggest- 
ed that the surface of 
Mars is unstable, and 
is subjected to peri- 
odic swellings and 
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such instability would be 
almost inconceivable. 
The changes in the as- 
pects of te oceans appear 
to possess a certain peri- 
odicity, an inclination to 
reoccur after a certain 
lapse of time. There also 
is the decided tendency 
of the water courses to 
split into two or more 
parts, which neither the 
theory of the shallow water courses nor the in- 
stability of the soil satisfactorily accounts for. 
To illustrate this peculiarity, compare Figs. 2 
and 8, in which are shown maps of Mars, em- 
bracing the same region, one made in 1888 and 
one in 1890. In both of these maps the curious 
canallike lines may be seen, but in the view of 
1890 it will be noticed that some of these pecu- 
liar formations which in the 1888 map are shown 
as single lines appear in the chart of 1890 as 
double lines separated by a long white bar. This 
is particularly noticeable in the beach line at the 
top of the map, which in 1888 was a single sinu- 
ous curve resembling the beach lines of our earth, 
while in 1890 it 
appears as two 
straight black 
lines separated by 
a white furrow. 
A still more strik- 
ing illustration of 
these phenomena 
is shown in Fig. 
9, which exhibits 
a highly magnified 
portion of Mars 
sketched success- 
ively in 1877, 
1879, 1882 and 
1890. It is a re- 
gion surrounded 
by a body of water 
known as the Sea 
of Sand. In 1877 
two narrow arms 
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or estuaries are observed, called Nil and Phison, 
inclosing a large island. In 1879 the estuary Nil 
has extended itself, and by means of a third strait 
call Euphrates has embraced a second island. A 
very fine, straight canal is also to be seen dividing 
the original island into two parts. In 1882 the 
three canals observed in 1879 have each split into 
two parts, while four additional canals cross and 
recross the islands, cutting them into numerous 
fragments.. In 1890 these changes are still more 
marked. The fine, threadlike lines certainly bear 
a greater resemblance to water courses than any 
terrestrial phenomena with which we are ac- 
quainted, yet how can we account for their 
strange rectilinearity, their power of dividing up 
into separate parallels, their curious ability to 
cross and recross each other at all conceivable 
angles, and the rapidity with which they change, 
varying occasionally fifty miles in a single day ? 
This problem is putting tho astronomical world 
to task, and is exciting the keenest observation 
and the most acute reasoning. 

There is yet a third theory that has been ad- 
vanced to account for these strange markings 
upon the surface of Mars, and although wild and 
improbable in the extreme, it is not less conceiy- 
able than to imagine the planet swelling and puff- 
ing like an uneasy loaf of bread, or to believe that 
the water on its surface is endowed with the mys- 
terious power of splitting up into lines. Mars 
is a much older planet than the earth, not only 
in actual time of genesis, but being smaller, and 
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further from the sun, is correspondingly farther 
advanced through the stages of planetary evolu- 
tion ; the last dreary periods of which are pictured 
by our moon. There is abundant evidence that 
the surface of Mars possesses the necessary con- 
comitants of air and water essential to the life and 
development of a race parallel at least to the hu- 
man species. So far as our knowledge serves us, 
there is every probability in favor of, and no evi- 
dence against, the habitability of Mars. The sci- 
ence of form is one of the earliest developments 
of knowledge, and geometry far antedates the 
Christian era. To the mathematician geometrical 
figures speak a most eloquent language. Is it 
possible that the inhabitants of Mars are con- 
stantly drawing huge parallels, triangles and cir- 
cles upon the surface of their little planet, hang- 
ing it out as an immense blackboard in the heav- 
ens, and thus seeking through the aid of geometry 
to communicate with their neighboring worlds in 
a language which would be plain enough to our 
cruder senses had we but the key to the mysteri- 
ous figures? Who knows? To the scholars of 
yore the cuneiform characters of the forgotten 
Orient were inscrutable mysteries until the dis 
covery of the Rosetta Stone. Possibly there lies 
in the undiscovered future a parallel key to the 
hieroglyphs on Mars, and that in coming cent- 
uries fortunate astronomers may establish a tele- 
graph whose poles shall be the planets, and whose 
wires the waves of ether that shall convey intelli- 
gence to the confines of the solar system. 
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By ERNEST 


Firty miles west of the city of Milwaukee, on 
the shore of a beautiful lake, stands the pleasant 
home of a dairyman who devotes himself to scien- 
tific buttermaking, and whose machinery and 
methods represent the very forefront of American 
progress in that direction. 

«« The object of the buttermaker of the present 
day,” said the dairyman to me, as we were walk- 
ing down from the long barns to the creamery, 
«‘is to put his product upon the table of the con- 
sumer in the shortest possible time. Under the 
old and generally practiced system, about five 
days intervened between receiving the milk and 
shipping the butter. Now, the product of this 
morning’s milking may butter one’s toast at tea 
to-morrow evening, anywhere within one hundred 
miles or so of the creamery.” 

Down through the rustling woods, where the 
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blue jays were scolding the fox squirrels, we strode 
toward the little building, near the railway station, 
from whose tall stack a banner of smoke was car- 
ried eastward by the breeze. Its front door opened 
into the engine room, where a boiler, a self-im- 
portant young engine, pumps and pipes for water 
and steam, made a smutty tangle in the gloom, 
which was almost impenetrable to our snow-daz- 
zled eyes. A farmer had just delivered 400 pounds 
of milk—for the quart measurement is ignored 
here—and pocketed his five dollars, and was driv- 
ing away with evident satisfaction over his bar- 
gain. 

Passing through the engine room, we open a 
tight door and enter a large apartment beyond, 
light and redolent of ihat peculiar fragrance 
which belongs to the dairy. The floor is of ce- 
ment, the walls and ceiling hand-finished in white, 
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and varnished almost to the smoothness of porce- 

lain, so as to admit of daily washing. The wood- 

work is spotless, and all the apparatus ‘‘as neat 
as wax.” 

This perfection of cleanliness is a matter of 
course in the old springhouse on the farm—the 
vine-draped, stone-walled dairy, where most buxom 
of matrons preside and daintiest of maidens scour 
without ceasing. But hither comes neither matron 
nor maid, for this is a ‘‘ scientific creamery,” anda 

. man with a steam engine behind him and a ther- 
*mometer in his hand makes butter by machinery 
according to rules of chemistry and physics. His 
analysis has discovered Nature’s weak point, and 
he prods her leisurely steps into more rapid ad- 
vancing to keep pace with his impatience ; and 
- he grasps the cream from the milk in a moment, 
- by the same process that has swung to their places 
‘ the outermost planets. 

*¢ But enough of mystification,” says my guide, 

as he carefully shuts the door behind us. ‘* Let 

- me show you how we make butter in thirty hours, 

‘and never touch it with the human hand from 
first to last. In the first place,” he explains, 
“©we keep separate the milk of our own fifty or 
more Guernsey cows, which give their name to 
the establishment, and only after that is out of 
the way do we make up the thousands of pounds 
of ordinary milk which the farmers bring to us. 
As the milk comes in it is poured into that 
vat over there ”— pointing to one raised some 
feet above the floor. ‘That vat is jacketed, and 
in summer can be cooled by ice, or, in winter, if 
needful, heated by steam, so as to maintain its 
contents at a moderate temperature.” 

From this vat (to drop the direct narration) the 
milk is drawn off into a smaller, ‘tempering ” 
vat, where it is warmed up, by means of steam 
pipes in its water jacket, to about 73° Fahrenheit. 
This thermal level has been decided upon because 
it appears from experiment that at this particular 
temperature milk is in condition to yield to the 
utmost its particles of butter fat, or cream ; and 

- experience has further shown that it is better to 
let the milk be warmed by passing over a heated 
surface on its way to the separator than to at- 

-tempt to warm it in bulk in a large vat. A 
higher heat than 73° to 75° Fahrenheit will in- 
jure it in respect to butter producing, unless this 
heat be a natural one, which, in a creamery, is 
practically out of the question. 

Who has not observed, and perhaps blinked at, 
the gleaming array of milk pans turned bottom 
up in the sunshine outside the farmhouse dairy, 
or set in rows beside the kitchen door—pans in 
which the day’s milking was “set to rise,” and 
from which the golden surface was carefully 
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skimmed for churning the next day ? How many 
a painter’s brush has. been stirred, or poet’s pen 
been enlisted, at the pretty sight of skimming ! 
How many a roguish kiss has been stolen from 
the red-cheeked lass whose shapely hands were 
busy with work—or coquettishly seemed to be! 
Then, a step less romantic, but hardly less famil- 
iar, are the deep-setting cans of the old-fashioned 
creamery, where the milk lay quiet for a day, or 
perhaps two, waiting for the cream to rise. 

In the simple work of the homestead this delay 
did not matter, but such a loss of time in a com- 
mercial creamery was of importance, and here 
Science has compelled Nature to make her first 
cut ‘‘cross lots,” by the use of what is called a 
separator or centrifuge—the last name giving a 
hint of the theory of the operation. 

The separator is a little machine which might 
be covered with a half-barrel, and which consists 
of a steel bowl some fifteen inches in diameter, 
set inside a cylindrical case, and so arranged by 
gearing to the engine as to revolve horizontally 
with extreme rapidity—some 4,000 revolutions a 
minute. 

Into this machine (after it has been properly 
started) the warm milk from the tempering vat 
is led by a pipe, and admitted by a stopcock 
which perfectly controls the supply. What hap- 
pens? The milk falling upon the swiftly rotating 
cone is hurled violently to the periphery of the 
bowl, striking it with a pressure of no less than 
230 pounds to the square inch. This centrifugal 
force instantly effects the withdrawal of the lighter 
cream particles, and their concentration toward 
the top of the cone, while the ‘‘skimmed ” milk 
runs down and escapes into an outer chamber 
between the bow! and the “guard” or casing of 
the machine. Meanwhile there has been ar- 
ranged a small outlet or ‘“ skimmer ” in one place 
for the cream, and in another for the entirely 
cleared milk, whence each is led off through pipes 
into proper receptacles. 

This separator, by taking advantage of the dif- 
ference in specific gravity between the cream and 
the rest of the milk, and applying centrifugal 
force, does in four minutes what Nature asks 
from twenty-four to thirty-six hours to accom- 


.plish, so that in one hour 2,000 pounds (or about 


250 gallons) of milk can be perfectly deprived of 
the cream. Several forms of centrifugal sepa- 
rators exist, differing mainly in their methods of 
skimming, and the latest improvements have ob- 
viated the great danger of bursting, which be- 
longed to the earlier patterns. 

The saying of time is not the only advantage, 
however, in the use of the cream separator over 
the old method-of “setting” milk. The princi- 
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pal reason, indeed, why the separator is employed 
is because the milk in passing through is thor- 
oughly cleansed of dirt and all kinds of foreign 
matter. Furthermore, this prompt separation of 
the cream prevents any air germs from planting 
themselves within it to set up a fungous growth 
and form that leathery crusting over so often 
seen on exposed milk pans. The risk of changes 
in the weather, also, is avoided by the rapidity of 
the method, so that thunderstorms no longer 
strike terror to the dairyman’s heart. Finally, 
the skim milk resulting is a far better feed for the 
calves of the dairy herd, because warm and newly 
sweet, than that which has been standing a couple 
of days and has begun to sour. 

The cream as it leaves the separator is cooled 
and automatically elevated into vats kept at a 
temperature, in summer, of about 60° Fahrenheit 
up to the time when churning is to begin, then it 
should be heated to about 62°; in winter, two or 
three degrees higher is the rule. 

Now, cream is not ready to become butter as 
soon as it’ has been skimmed off the milk. It 
must first undergo a subtle chemical change—the 
first steps, in fact, toward decomposition—before 
the butyric globules will part, under agitation, 
from the fluid portion which is termed butter- 
milk. This necessary chemical preparation dairy- 
men call the “ripening,” as it usually requires 
from thirty-four to forty-eight hours of waiting, 
during which the cream remains quiet in the vat 
at 60° to 62° Fahrenheit, or, in some factories, is 
occasionally agitated. Here again there has been 
devised, very recently, a way of cutting ‘cross 
lots ” by a method of artificial ‘‘ ripening.” 

This consists of putting into the cream what is 
called a “starter.” This starter (the close anal- 
ogy to mother of vinegar will be perceived) is 
made by subjecting a quantity of skimmed milk 
to a heat of 90° Fahrenheit, and then placing it 
in a double-walled, air-tight receptacle, where it 
is held at a constant temperature of 90° for 
twenty-four hours. Upon opening the recepta- 
cle the contents will be found well soured. 

This starter is prepared in quantities and kept 
in supply. When each morning’s quota of cream 
has been poured into the ripening vat a quantity 
of “starter ” equal to one per cent. of the vatful 
is thoroughly stirred into it, and then the vat 
is hermetically covered. The sourness of the 
** starter” quickly inoculates the whole mass, 
which in from twelve to fifteen hours ‘is thor- 
oughly ripe and ready for the churn—a saving 
of at least half the time naturally required. 

This part of the work done, the churning and 
packing is a matter of small account in time, 
though of much skill and interest. 
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Various styles and shapes of churns are em- 
ployed, but the one in the scientific creamery I 
have in mind acts upon a different principle from 
the beating or paddling of the cream and butter 
(after it appears) which belongs to the old-fash- 
ioned apparatus. 

This new churn is a long, square box, some six 
feet by three, which is hung horizontally between 
two posts, and made to revolve at a moderate 
speed. The ripened cream is poured into it, 
until it is partly filled, when the cover is fast- 
ened on and the churn begins to turn over at 
the rate of about forty-five revolutions to the 
minute. This dashes the cream about most forci- 
bly, and is watched by the dairyman by means of 
his sense of hearing. In from twenty-five to 
forty minutes after starting—the length of time 
varying with the weather, the condition of the 
milk in reference to the recent or remote time of 
calving in the cows, and various other circum- 
stances—the expert ear of the buttermaker de- 
tects a difference in the splashing sound inside, 
and at once stops the machine. Opening it, he 
finds a mass of butter in distinct granules—that 
no ‘‘working” is required for the purpose of 
squeezing out the buttermilk, which, instead, is 
rinsed out. Furthermore, by this new method it 
is wholly removed, whereas “‘ working” on a ta- 
ble (here only done to a slight degree to introduce 
a sufficiency of salt) always leaves more or less re- 
maining hid in the follicles of the greasy mass, to 
act as seeds of rancidity. 

From the brine with which it has been washed 
the butter granules absorb about half an ounce of 
salt to the pound. The taste of the American 
market, however, requires an ounce, and this de- 
ficiency is made up by adding dry salt. 

The salting done, the granular mass of pure 
butter, yellow as gold even in midwinter, when 
made from the milk of the Guernsey cows, is 
dipped out with wooden ladles and packed solidly 
in twenty, forty or sixty pound spruce tubs. This 
packing does not destroy the granules, and if you 
should break a mass of this butter, when so cold 
as to be brittle, the fracture would be like that of 
cast steel. 

For the Chicago ‘fancy trade” the butter is 
pressed into printed cakes or bricks of one pound 
weight. These are wrapped in muslin, each one 
placed in a tin box, and then packed, sixteen to- 
gether, into a case, with a core of ice in the mid- 
dle, and sent away by express in’ refrigerator cars. 

This wise dairyman keeps only the Guernsey 
breed of cattle for his highest class of butter, be- 
cause with these no coloring matter is needed to 
make winter butter the color of that made in 
June. : 


SOME FACTS ABOUT EXPLOSIVES. 


By VAUGHAN CornisH, B.Sc., F.C.S. 


THE general phenomena of explosion are well 
known : noise, shock, resistance offered and over- 
come, and, in general, some work of destruction 
wrought, such as demolition of a structure or the 
disruption of a rock. 

Various materials, solid and liquid, are em- 
ployed for the purpose of producing and utiliz- 
ing the effects of explosion. Every such material 
is termed an explosive, although sometimes, as in 
the case of gunpowder, the material is in fact a 
mixture of several substances ; coal gas and fire 
damp are not called explosives, although on mix- 
ing with air they are capable of exploding. An 
explosive proper contains its own supply of oxy- 
gen. 

Explosives are of two principal kinds, of which 
gunpowder and gun cotton are typical examples. 
Gunpowder is a mixture of three different chem- 
ical substances, whereas gun cotton (and similarly 
the other nitro-explosives, as, e.g., nitro-glycerine) 
is a single chemical substance, composed, how- 
ever, of several elements, one of these elements 
being oxygen. 

In gunpowder we very intimately mix together 
two substances, charcoal and sulphur, which are 
capable of combining chemically with the oxygen 
contained in the third substance, nitre. All that 
is necessary to bring about this chemical change 
is, firstly, that the particles of the various sub- 
stances shall be brought very close together, which 
is effected by the careful incorporation of the in- 
gredients ; and, secondly, that the temperature 
should be high. Ata high temperature gunpow- 
der takes fire, or, if the conditions be suitable, 
explodes. In the combustion of gunpowder the 
carbon burns to carbonic acid (a gas), the sulphur 
burns to sulphurous acid (a gas), and other gase- 
ous products are also formed in considerable quan- 
tity. 

The heat developed by the chemical reaction 
raises the temperature of the gases, which causes 
them to expand rapidly and occupy a large vol- 
ume. If the burning of the gunpowder takes 
place in a confined space, the force of expansion 
of the gas is resisted by the walls of the inclosure, 
and if the latter are not of sufficient strength the 
obstacles are overthrown. But if the inclosure 
be sufficiently strong and furnished with no outlet 
(as in certain experiments where very small 
charges are fired inside strong bombs), the gases 
formed are kept compressed in a small volume, 
and no disruption takes place. 

Here we have the fact of explosion, without its 
usual striking accompaniments. 


When a cartridge is fired in a gun barrel the 
gases, whose force of expansion would be sufficient 
to burst the steel of the barrel, find in one direc- 
tion no great resistance, and expanding rapidly 
in this direction, propel before them the bullet, 
which thus leaves the muzzle of the gun endowed 
with a high velocity. 

Explosives are compounds or mixtures, which 
contain in themselves elements capable of taking 
up a@ new molecular arrangement forming fresh 
compounds, one or more of the new compounds 
being gases, and the formation of these compounds 
being accompanied by an evolution of heat. The 
formation of gases, and the development of heat 
in the reaction, are essential to the production of 
an explosion. 

When we come to inquire what is the condition 
generally necessary to produce the explosion of an 
explosive body we find that it is the rapid vibration 
of the particles. Such vibration may be generated 
by heat, by shock, or by friction, but in general 
the condition most favorable to explosion is one 
of rapid vibration, which may be produced bya 
sudden blow that will serve to detonate dyna- 
mite without appreciably heating it. The liability 
of the occurrence of explosion under such circum- 
stances does not depend only on the force of the 
blow, but on the nature of the striking body with 
which the blow is given. Thus, a force of blow 
which would cause explosion if the blow were one 
of steel against steel might be harmless if pro- 
duced by wood against wood. In this case the 
explosion is determined, not by the amount of 
heat produced, but by the rapidity of the vibra- 
tion. It is well known that a tuning fork struck 
against steel yields a higher note (i.e., a sound of 
more rapid vibration) than if struck against wood. 

When explosion occurs the chemical atoms are 
shaken out of one combination to fall into an- 
other. This process takes place much more read- 
ily when the explosive is warm. 

Although explosions are often produced inde- 
pendently of heating effects, yet it must be borne 
in mind that at a sufficiently high temperature all 
explosives will detonate. 

In the study of phenomena connected with ex 
plosives we often meet with occurrences at vari- 
ance with the old dog-Latin dogma, causa equat 
effectum. The pulling of the trigger, followed 
by the rush of the bullet from the gun, is a famil- 
iar example; the work done iu pulling bears no 
proportion to the energy developed by the ex- 
plosion. Another case in point is afforded by the 
manner in which explosions are sometimes caused 
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in the incorporating mills, in which the compo- 
nent materials of gunpowder are mixed together. 
The presence of a small hard body, such as a 
nail, or even a hard piece of grit, may cause suf- 
ficient local heating to start an explosion of the 
whole mass. Both shocks and local heating are 
most carefully guarded against in gunpowder fac- 
tories. Charcoal possesses a property (that of con- 
densing air in its pores) which sometimes leads 
to local heating and induces spontaneous com- 
bustion. : 

In grinding the sulphur there is another source 
of danger. Sulphur is a highly electric body, 
and in the process of grinding a large amount of 
electricity will often accumulate, sometimes giv- 
ing rise to sparks, the passing of which may pro- 
duce serious consequences. The danger from 
this source is, however, to a great extent over- 
come by connecting the sulphur mills to earth by 
means of copper wires, and thus continually draw- 
ing off the charge of electricity produced by fric- 
tion in the grinding process. 

In the pressing of the gunpowder, hydraulic 
machines furnished with ebonite plates are fre- 
quently employed. Ebonite is a convenient ma- 
terial for the purpose, being tough, elastic, smooth 
and sufficiently hard. Unfortunately, ebonite is 
a highly electric material, and the upper and 
lower plate, with the cake of powder between 
them, form practically an electric pile. A pass- 
ing thunderstorm may induce a discharge of 
sparks from the ebonite, igniting the gunpowder 
and producing fatal accidents. 

In spite of all precautions, explosions are liable 
to occur in the mixing of the materials for gun- 
powder, and it is well to provide, as far as possi- 
ble, for the safety of the employés and of the 
building. A good protector for the workmen is a 
curtain of ships’ hawsers, which offer the kind of 
resistance which is most effectual in the case of an 
explosive outburst of gas. 

By having a light roof, secured only by one or 
two wooden pins, an outlet is obtained for the 
gases produced in a factory explosion. The roof 
is simply lifted off, and the outlet thus given pre- 
vents the pressure inside the building from be- 
coming sufficiently great to damage seriously the 
main portions of the building. 

Turning now from the explosive mixture gun- 
powder to the nitro compounds, such as gun cotton 
and nitro-glycerine, we find that the nitro bodies 
explode more readily under shock, and also at a 
lower temperature. Nevertheless, in the hands 
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of properly trained workmen, the manufacture of 
nitro-glycerine and dynamite is accompanied by 
fewer casualties than that of gunpowder. Gun 
cotton is prepared by the action of strong nitric 
acid and sulphuric acid upon cotton wool. Most 
of the processes are carried out in presence of a 
large excess of water, though this is, of course, 
not the case during compression, in which opera- 
ation great care has to be exercised. 

Nitro-glycerine, prepared by acting upon glyc- 
erine with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids, is liable to explode both by heat and by 
shock. 

Dynamite is produced by absorbing three parts 
of nitro-glycerine by one part of kiesulguhr, a 
finely divided siliceous earth capable of absorbing 
a large quantity of liquid without becoming pasty. 
Dynamite only explodes when subjected to special 
treatment, being unaffected by moderate heat or 
by an ordinary blow, but detonating under the 
sharp shock given by a percussion fuse of fulmi- 
nating mercury. The kiesulguhr plays no part in 
the actual explosion, so that dynamite, as an ex- 
plosive, must be classed along with gun cotton and 
the other compounds, rather than with explosive 
mixtures such as gunpowder. 

The smokeless gunpowders now coming into 
general use are prepared from gun cotton, or 
from gun cotton and nitro-glycerine. 

A special class of explosives are required for 
filling percussion caps and detonators. Fulminate 
of mercury is the most important of these highly 
dangerous substances, the manufacture of which 
is conducted with the most elaborate precautions, 
not only against shock, but against the smallest 
amount of friction. 

The protection of factories against lightning is 
a problem of considerable difficulty. According 
to Mr. Otto Guttmann, whose recent paper before 
the Society of Chemical Industry contains much 
useful information on this and other matters con- 
nected with the dangers of explosives, a system 
similar to that of Professor Lodge’s ‘‘ network ” 
protector has been extensively and successfully 
used by Austrian military authorities. The sys- 
tem is similar to that by which electrometers are 
shielded from electrification by means of a wire 
cage, the building being covered by a network of 
galvanized iron wire. ‘This material is, of course, 
much cheaper than copper, and its smaller elec- 
tric conductivity does not appear to be a serious 
drawback in the ease of electric discharges of such 
high potential as that of lightning. 
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Sensations p’Ivarre. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: A. Le- 
merre. 1891. 

Tue CuHevaLier or Pensienit-Vant. By Henry B. Fuller. 
New York: The Century Company. 1892. 


There isa kinship between these two books, inasmuch 
as they both embody the impressions, mainly esthetic, of 
appreciative idlers in Italy, ‘that delightful land whose 
beauty age cannot wither and whose infinite variety cus- 
tom can never stale.” Both M. Bourget and Mr. Fuller 
have yielded unreservedly to her spell, so that the con- 
trasts of temperament which might naturally be expected 
between a Frenchman and an American—especially an 
American from Chicago—are not so noticeable here. Each 
has a good deal to say about art in general, and the Tus- 
can painters in particular; but in the matter of ‘ human 
interest Mr. Fuller’s book possesses a marked advantage 
over that of M. Bourget. And yet, with all his subtle 
characterization, his delicate vein of humor, our Chicago 
chevalier cannot write a novel. He is too exasperatingly 
analytical—too persistently undramatic. Not one of the 
interesting people to whom he introduces us ever by any 
chance saysa word. They are a lot of spirit photographs. 
This same listless ennut, by the way, pervades Mr. Fuller's 
new romance (?), ‘‘ The Chatelaine of La Trinité,”’ in the 
Century Magazine. For a new and genuinely gifted au- 
thor, he is steering dangerously close to ‘that tired 
feeling.” 

SeLecrep Poems. By Walt Whitman. “Fiction, Fact 
and Fancy Series,” edited by Arthur Stedman. New 
York : Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 

To edit titanic Walt Whitman down to the Authors’ 
Club and current magazine measure might seem a task to 
stagger a veteran ; yet Arthur Stedman assumes it with a 
smile of easy confidence. He says in his preface that the old 
bard made ‘‘ a concession to friendship ” in permitting—or, 
rather, in not vetoing—this edition. It includes the Lin- 
coln elegies from ‘‘ Drum Taps,” and some of the noblest 
pieces from ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’ as well as from Whit- 
man’s latest poetic utterances. At the same time it scru- 
pulously omits everything which might perchance call up 
the blush of mauvaise honte to the cheek of prurient 
prudery. This book, in fact, represents a compromise 
with conventionality which the poet himself would never 
make ; yet it may be that some such sacrifice is necessary 
for the acceptance of his grand message by the masses of 
the people to whom it is really addressed. 


Moops anp Memorres. Poems. By Madison Cawein. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 

For five years past Madison Cawein has put forth a new 
volume annually. This year’s offering, an exquisitely 
made book bearing the title ‘‘ Moods and Memories,” con- 
sists of a compilation from two earlier volumes (‘‘ Blooms 
of the Berry” and ‘‘ The Triumph of Music”’), to which a 
number of new pieces are added. The selections have 
been judiciously made, and many of the verses show signs 
of conscientious revision. Careful editing is all that Cawein 
needs to assure his reputation; and in this regard ‘‘ Moods 
and Memories” is a marked advance upon all his previous 
works. The new poems (a number of which were orig- 
inally contributed to Frank Lesuie’s Poputar MontHuy) 
are for the most part in a chaste and subdued key—good 
earnest for the future work of a poet whose chief faults 
have been those of youthful exuberance—the exuberance 
of the young Keats of ‘‘ Endymion,” so soon to settle into 
the classic repose of ‘‘ Hyperion.” Markedly character- 
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istic of genius is the way he has of plunging wildly intos 
poetic mood, floundering about for a long time in a sea of 
words, and then suddenly bringing up some exquisite, 
flawless pearl of thought or phrase. Here are two stanzas 
from one of Mr. Cawein’s new lyrics, entitled ‘ Unre- 
quited ” : 
‘* Passion ? not hers who fixed me with pure eyes— 
One hand among the deep curls of her brow, 
I drank the girlhood of her gaze with sighs: - 
She never sighed, nor gave me kiss or vow. 


**So have I seen a clear October pool, 
Cold, liquid topaz set within the sear 
Gold of the woodland, tremorless and cool, 
Reflecting all the heartbreak of the year.” 


Sr. Lovurs rHroveH a Camera. Illustrated and Published 
by the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, St, 
Louis, under the Auspices of the Bureau of Infor- 
mation of the St. Louis Autumnal Festivities Asso- 
ciation. Written by James Cox. July, 1892. 


The city of St. Louis is highly credited by this elegant 
publication, which is a ‘‘ booklet ” of eighty oblong octavo 
pages, embellished with forty-five half-tone engravings, 
and bound in embossed paper covers. The letterpress is 
by Mr. James Cox, author of the article on St. Louis in 
the June number of Franx Lesum's Porutar Monrtaty. 
It hits the happy medium between the ordinary guide- 
book and the exhaustive (as well as exhausting) treatise, 
and in all its mechanical features is good to look upon. 
The illustrations have been chosen with intelligence and 
taste, all the old and hackneyed methods of treating 
the city’s architectural features and street scenes giving 
place to strictly modern portrayals, their truthfulness 
vouched for by a photographic process that leaves nothing 
to be desired. ‘‘St. Louis through a Camera” may well 
set the pace for similar publications, of which there will 
doubtless be a continuously increasing number. While 
the photographer and the plate printer have done ingen- 
ious work in the embellishment of this dainty volume, a 
good word must also be said for the editor who grouped 
the smaller scenes, which are of excellent effect through- 
out, Mr. Cox’s descriptive notes and comment, accom- 
panying each picture, are at once well informed. breezy 
and to the point. Among the most interesting of his crisp 
little chapters are ‘‘ A Manufacturing Stronghold,” ‘‘ The 
Best R. R. Centre in the United States,” ‘The Best 
Market in America,” ‘‘ Streets that are Well Sprinkled and 
Lighted,” ‘‘ Millions in Brick and Stone,” ‘‘ A City of Mag- 
nificent Homes,” ‘* Street-car Riding a Luxury,” *‘ In the 
Parks and on the Boulevard,” ‘‘ At the Clubs and in the 
Theatres,” ‘‘ A Million-dollar Subscription Fund,” ‘‘ The 
Entertainment of Strangers,” ‘‘The Only Successful An- 
nual Exposition in the World,” ‘‘ The Veiled Prophet and 
his Grandeur,” and ‘‘A Splendid Programme of Attrac- 
tions.” The work, in short, makes an impressive showing 
of what St. Louis already is, and what she aspires to be in 
the near future. 

Tue late Charles Gayler, the well-known veteran play- 
wright, journalist, story writer and viveur, was engaged at 
the time of his death, last spring, in writing his reminis- 
cences of New York life during half a century past. The 
only completed chapter, comprising a series-of very quaint 
and curious recollections, has been elaborately illustrated 
by Joseph Becker, and will be given to our readers in the 
next (November) number of Frank Lesuie’s Porvran 
Monruxiy. This number will also contain a notable article 
upon ‘“ Literary Chicago,” accompanied by some new and 
very interesting portraits. 
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THE UVarnival at St. Louis is proving a brilliant 
success, and the number of people who are enjoy- 
ing themselves in the great city on the bank of 
the Mississippi is enormous. A carefully taken 
census this spring indicated a population of about 
540,000 for the metropolis of the West and the 
Southwest, but a census taken this month would 
disclose the presence of well-nigh a million souls 
in that prosperous and enterprising city. Special 
trains are bringing in visitors by the thousand 
from all points of the compass, and the crowded 
city is getting more and more crowded every day. 
The railroads are offering exceptional induce- 
ments to visitors, rates of one, or at the outside, 
one and one-third, for the round trip prevailing 
generally. 

In addition to the crowds of excursionists who 
are making St. Lonis their objective point, the 
throngs on the streets and at the various centres 
of attraction in the city are being swelled daily 
by hundreds of tourists and business travelers 
who are taking advantage of the stop-over privi- 
leges granted by the railroads to spend a day or 
two in the Carnival City and enjoy the festivities 
in common with the local residents and their 
countless friends. It has been said that no city 
in the world is more conveniently situated for 
stop-over purposes than the metropolis of the 
West and Southwest, and the thousands of trav- 
elers who are securing transportation ‘‘via St. 
Louis ” and stopping over in that city show that 
the statement is strictly correct. 

A glance at any accurate railroad map will show 
what an immense number of roads terminate at 
or run through St. Louis, and there are few long 
journeys which cannot be conveniently arranged 
with that city as a pleasant halting and resting 
place. Residents of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other Eastern cities, traveling to San 
Francisco or any point on the Pacific coast, find 
one of the many routes through St. Lonis the 
pleasantest as well as the quickest. From the 
East to St. Louis there is ample choice of routes, 
while from St. Louis to the Far West the selec- 
tion is even greater, and the individual tastes of 
travelers can be easily met. Every day passengers 
from East to West and from West to East stop 
off at the city, which is just now the best illumi- 
nated and decorated place on the continent, and 
many who had arranged for a few hours’ sojourn 
are prolonging their stay into days and even weeks. 

Those en route for the Southwest and South 
pass through St. Louis as a matter of course. 
‘The city is the natural terminus of Southern 
and Southwestern roads, and it is connected with 


the city of Mexico by four direct and half a 
dozen indirect routes. Travelers to Mexico from 
all parts of the country go through St. Louis in 
such large numbers, that, in addition to a Bureau 
of Information, especially charged with the. duty 
of making known the city’s greatness and with 
entertaining visitors, it has also a Spanish Club 
(El Club Espafiol), which provides Spanish-Amer- 
ican guests with interpreters as well as guides. 

St. Louis is a few miles west of the centre of 
population of this country, and a few miles east 
of the geographical centre of the great Mississippi 
Valley, while from the northern and southern 
boundaries of the latter it is exactly equidistant. 
Hence almost all travel from North to South and 
from South to North is through its hospitable 
gates, and comparatively few of those who pass it 
en route for either the Lakes or the Gulf can 
withstand the temptation of delaying their jour- 
ney a few days to take part in the round of Carni- 
val attractions which began on September 1st, and 
will last to the end of October. <A few dates of 
the special attractions yet to come this fall may 
be mentioned. 

The 75,000 electric and gas lights which have 
already provided illumination on six nights will 
shed their many-shaded rays on over six miles of 
highly improved streets on September 22d and 
29th, and on October Ist, 4th, 6th, 13th, 20th and 
27th ; the Veiled Prophet will parade and hold his 
magnificent ball on October 4th; the Fair will 
open October 3d and continue until October 8th, 
with Thursday, October 6th, as the day of special 
attractiveness; and the great Exposition, more 
successful than ever, will continue open until Oc- 
tober 22d. Last, but not least, Gilmore’s Band, 
100 pieces strong, and the finest aggregation of 
musical talent in the United States, and indeed 
in the world, will give four concerts daily, his 
last concert commencing at 9 Pp. M. on October 
22d, when, as already intimated, the Exposition 
will terminate its forty days of glory, and rest on 
its well-earned laurels until the first Wednesday 
in September, 1893. 

An illustration is given of the stage upon which 
Gilmore’s Band gives its concerts. It is in the 
Grand Music Hall of the Exposition Building, 
and faces an array of 4,000 numbered seats. In 
addition, there are spacious corridors which pro- 
vide accommodation for thousands of prome- 
naders. Gilmore’s popularity in the West is even 
more pronounced than in the East. With 65 mu- 
sicians he has captured the crowd at St. Louis 
year after year, and with 100 pieces this year he 
is scoring even greater triumphs than ever.. 
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The Exposition is the only one in the world 
which has succeeded eight seasons in succession. 
It is more popular in 1892 than it was in 1884, and 
it isas much a fixture on the local calendar as 
Thanksgiving Day or Christmas. At the outset 
the enterprise was backed by St. Louisans from 
motives of local pride, but the institution has been 
self-supporting from the initial season, although 
the charge of admission, including Gilmore’s 
concerts, is 25 cents only, all bonds on the build- 
ing have been paid off; and it has been success- 
fully demonstrated that an annual exposition run 
on enterprising principles can be made to pay in 
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without a little crowding, at any rate without 
either inconvenience or delay. The Fair is one 
of the most popular in the country, its premiums 
are eagerly contested for, and the exhibitors come 
from very distant points as well as from all parts 
of the great Mississippi Valley. 

The Veiled Prophet’s Pageant is probably the 
grandest event of the 40 days’ programme, though 
the attractions are so numerous and varied that 
comparisons are difficult as well as “‘ odorous.” To 
see a Western city literally alive with excited and 
expectant humanity, the visitor should time his 
journey so as to be present in St. Louis on the 
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a metropolitan city, all established theories to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Fair is another fixed annual attraction 
which draws visitors to St. Louis by the hundred 
thousand. This is neither an exaggeration nor 
a mere figure of speech, for on Fair Thursday 
alone the attendance always runs into six figures, 
and high-water mark is 125,000. As the Fair 
Grounds are three miles from the wholesale and 
retail business section, though in the heart of one 
of the most crowded residential districts, there 
used to be considerable difficulty in getting the 
crowds out to the Fair. This ‘year, however, six 
electric lines and one cable road will be able to 
carry out a quarter of a million people, if not 
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evening of Tuesday, October 4th. The Prophet, 
with his long parade of floats, commences his 
journey through the streets at 8 P.M. each year, 
but the crowd begins to assemble as early as six, 
and by the time the parade commences locomo- 
tion is very difficult for stray pedestrians. 

While waiting for the Prophet the crowd finds 
ample amusement and entertainment, for the mag- 
nificent street illuminations, grander this year 
than ever, are in themselves sufficient to bring 
together a crowd and keep it interested for hours. 
In fact, St. Louis in September and October is a 
mass of festivity and enjoyment, and is an ideal 
city for the man who knows what pleasure is and 
loves to enjoy it. ‘ 
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IN LITERARY CHICAGO. 


° By Eve H 


To spEAK of the literary world of Chicago 
would not long ago have been grotesque. Now 
that world exists, clearly defined, with a charac- 
ter of its own, and with something of a history. 
It is an independent world, almost as much so as 
the Chicago world of business. Its people make 
new departures. The phase of their intellectual 
life is not mixed or merged with that of any other 
State. Typical Western energy has shown itself 
in typically vigorous work, and there has sprung 
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up a new school, which has a new trend and local 
coloring. 

It is in the inevitable order of things that it 
should be so. The nature of the great North- 
west is creeping between bindings, and a new 
literary centre is forming. 

But with the new phase of higher civilization 
has come also a new malady. Chicago has not 
wholly escaped the cup-and-saucer novelist or the 
skim-milk poet. Nevertheless there is a select 
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inner circle of good men and true in Chicago, as 
elsewhere, whose literary qualities cannot be ques- 
tioned, and whose works will live after them. 
Neither has there been any lack of variety. On 
the one hand is the analytical novelist and the 
deep thinker; on the other, he who has sought 
the technique of the short story ; the humorist 
—only that no man loves to be called a humorist— 
whose wit is pure and exhilarating, the opposite 
of that coarse cackle too often placarded by news- 
papers as wit ; and there is, too, the lyrical poet, 
whose verse is sentient with the odor of the 
woods. 

Prominent among the thoughtful writers is 
George P. Upton. He first became known by his 
“Peregrine Pickle” letters, a series of sketches 
and essays originally contributed to a Chicago 
newspaper in 1870 and the three following years. 
His more enduring fame rests upon his ‘‘ Stand- 


ard Operas,” which have passed through their. 


sixth edition. These are devoted to an analysis 
of about seventy-five operas in the modern réper- 
toire of the German, French, Italian and English 
schools. They were published in 1886, and were 
followed by “Standard Oratorios,” based on the 
same plan, and afterward by ‘Standard Sym- 
phonies.” In the latter, descriptions are neces- 
sarily more technical; the others are intended 
more for those who are not musical scholars. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Upton has done much 
minor work, all wrought thoroughly, with infinite 
taste and perception. His ‘‘ Memories,” a trans- 
lation of Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Deutsche Liebe,”’ a trans- 
lation of Dr. Ludwig Nohl’s Lives of Liszt, 
Wagner and Hadyn, and his essay, ‘‘ Woman in 
Music,” have become standard works in the 
market. The scheme of the latter is a discussion 
of causes why woman has created no large and 
enduring musical work. 

Mr. Upton isa big, bearded blond, in the prime 
of life. He isa great home lover, and generally 
popular, though not in a clubman’s sense. 

Everyone knows and notes Eugene Field, the 
spare man with more height than hair, and with 
an omnipresent wit. Almost a bibliomaniac is 
Mr. Field, and in his wanderings he has acquired 
a quaint and rare collection of books that makes 
his library a veritable happy hunting ground for 
both the dreamers and the practical. 

The work of Eugene Field has been as varied 
as his fortunes. He is a poet whose lullabies are 
among the most exquisite in existence. He is 
also a writer of prose sketches, grave and gay, as 
the fancy seizes him. From the first his news- 
paper paragraphs have attracted attention, but 
his real qualities were made apparent only eight 
or ten years ago, when he inaugurated his famous 
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“‘Sharps and Flats” column. At once his repu- 
tation began to solidify, and his income to take 
on larger dimensions. Since then he has pub- 
lished several volumes of poems and sketches, and 
of late he and Stoddard, Howells and Hawthorne 
have affiliated, while his fame has grown much 
in England. 

Mr. Field is the son of an Eastern attorney 
who achieved a good reputation and a moderate 
fortune in St. Louis. He is a tall man with gray- 
blue eyes and smoothly shaven, intellectual face, 
and is a noted story teller among his special group. 
It is said that a novel from his pen will soon follow 
the latest edition of his poems, a fancy which he 
had embodied in a sketch, but was persuaded to 
extend into a volume. 

Major Joseph Kirkland is a man with more 
titles than his military one. He is sometimes 
spoken of as the Dean Howells and sometimes as 
the Ward McAllister of the West. He is a suc- 
cessful novelist. His works were a slow growth in 
composition, but they have impressed themselves 
by the thought and observation that lie behind 
them. 

The first twelve years of the major’s life were 
chiefly spent in what was then the backwoods of 
Michigan. For another twelve years he lived with 
his parents in New York, and at the age of 
twenty-six removed to the prairie lands of Cen- 
tral Illinois, where he formed the groundwork of 
“Zury” and “The MecVeys”— novels written 
long years afterward. 

In these latter days, when the major has all the 
ease of manner of a traveled man of the world, 
and a certain polished politeness which bespeaks 
his French strain, he sometimes goes back among 
the sturdy farmers on the prairie and converses 
with them readily in their own way, and they lay 
kinship to him as a Central Ilinoisan of the back 
districts. 

“Zury, the Meanest Man in Spring Valley,” 
and ‘*The McVeys—An Episode,” respectively 
appeared in 1885 and 1888, after the author 
had quitted the Volunteer service. They were 
received with high favor, though the people of 
Central Illinois regarded them with wounded sen- 
sitiveness, than which, perhaps, nothing could 
better attest to their accuracy. 

Major Kirkland’s latest work, ‘‘ The Captain of 
Company K,” captured the $1,600 (first) prize in 
the Detroit Free Press story competition. Al- 
though at present associated with a leading jour- 
nal as literary reviewer, it is probable that the 
major will devote himself entirely to literature, 
for, as the old order of things passes away, these 
faithful portrayals of pioneer life in the West be- 
come more valuable. 
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Very much does Major Kirkland resemble Louis 
Napoleon in feature and expression, with a high- 
bred manner curiously interwoven with a quick 
and nervous temperament. 

While Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood is not 
strict!v a Chicagoan, she lives so near its suburbs, 
and her tall figure and strong face are so familiar 
on its streets, that the admiring Western city 
claims her for its own. So much has of late years 
been said and written of this talented woman that 
it is wholly unnecessary to speak here of the 
“Romance of Dollard,” ‘‘The Bells of Ste. 
Anne,” or “‘'The Story of Tonty,” three French- 
Canadian stories which have made her an endur- 
ing reputation. Mrs, Catherwood is a living refu- 
tation of the stigma so generally laid on literary 
women as good wives and mothers. Though she 
is painstaking to a fault, and devoted to her liter- 
ary pursuits, she is none the less a woman happy 
in her home life and jealously careful of its com- 
pleteness. She characteristically says of herself 
that she came to think of Canada as a field because 
she could not help it, because she “loved it all 
over.” 

The title ‘that is dearest to her heart is ‘“‘ The 
Apostle of the French-Canadians.” To her their 
beautiful history is so full of exploits, picturesque 
living, treading down the wilderness and leading 
civilization, that its stories stand around her thick 
as the trees in the dense forests of the Eastern 
provinces. 

Mrs. Catherwood has just given to the world a 
story of Acadia, long before the time of Evange- 
line. The woman who animates its pages has 
slept with her forebears nearly 250 years, and her 
courage has been celebrated by only half a dozen 
pages in the records of two or three historians. 

Opie P. Read is a writer whose Southern nature 
bursts into color-sparkles all through his work. 
He is practically a novelist, though still conduct- 
ing the Arkansaw Traveler. He was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, thirty-eight years ago, and 
resembles nothing Jess than an editor and author. 
A. good deal over six feet in height, and broad in 
proportion, with immense feet, head and shoul- 
ders, and a mane that is leonine, Mr. Read looks 
very much more like a Hercules of the farm than 

a writer of the city. He is as remarkable a story 
teller as story writer, for, no matter whatsoever 
yarn a comrade chooses to spin, Opie has another 
which caps it. Ifthe Ancient Mariner had but- 
tonholed this Tennessee giant instead of a timor- 
ous wedding guest there would have been two 
marvelous legends instead of one, and it is safe 
to prophesy that the greatest of these would have 
been Opie’s. Besides a vast quantity of syndicate 
and newspaper sketches, Mr. Read has published 
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several novels which have achieved swift and sure 
success. ‘Three of these—‘‘ Len Gansett,” “Up 
Terrapin River,” and ‘‘A Kentucky Colonel ”— 
are especially fine Southern stories; in the latter 
the subject of a Kentucky feud is handled with a 
more vigorous and telling effect than has been at- 
tained by any other writer. This is the day of his 
prosperity, but it came the way of most successes. 
Now his work is eagerly snapped up by publishers, 
but not so very long ago Opie P. Read rocked the 
cradle of a dying baby with one hand while with 
the other he penned funny paragraphs to pay the 
doctors. Skies have grown bright, but the happy- 
go-lucky, big-hearted Bohemian spirit remains, 
and so long as he has a 12x9 den to write in, 
congenial work, a suit of clothes not too utterly 
disreputable, and money enough to provide for 
those at home and to help along any poor beggar 
who appeals to him, Opie P. Read is as supremely 
content as the hero of the English distich : 


“One honest John Tompkins, the hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer.” 


John McGovern, editor and author, came to 
Chicago in 1868. He is noted for his command 
of strong Anglo-Saxon, and from being an edi- 
torial writer has of late settled down to bookmak- 
ing alone. He has met with the discouragements 
which follow the ambitious writer. His first works 
he declares were admirably suited to poison the 
mind of the public and his family against him. 
They were respectively a history of Communism, an 
abstract of Darwinism and an Astronomical trea- 
tise. “‘And who,” asks Mr. McGovern, with a fine 
air of disdain, ‘‘ cares for Communism, Darwinism 
and Astronomy now ?” His book ‘‘ Daniel Trent- 
worthy” is known as including in the story the 
best account extant of the great Chicago fire. It 
was completed in 1887. In 1879 he wrote and 
published the ‘‘Empire of Information.” Two 
years later his work the ‘‘ Golden Censer ” followed. 
It was written to order in forty mornings, and 
reached a sale of over a quarter ofa million copies. 
In 1882 a book of his poems was printed for pri- 
vate circulation. His other works have been ‘‘ Bur- 
ritt Durand,” ‘ Geoffrey ” and ‘ David Lockwood, 
the People’s Idol,” all of which have added sub- 
stantially to his reputation. This man of whom 
his friends are so proud is tall and slender, with 
a penetrating glance and expressive face, and 
manners exceedingly warm toward his friends and 
struggling young writers. 

For atime Mr. MeGovern was editor of the Cur- 
rent,” a weekly magazine intended to illustrate 
the growth of Western talent. Under his man- 
agement in the editorial chair the paper met with 
marked success as a literary venture, which was 
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not, however, coupled with such wise business 
management as to secure financial prosperity. 

Stanley Waterloo has been a familiar name in 
Chicago journalistic circles for years, but since 
the publication of his recent novel, ‘‘A Man and 
a Woman,” it has become a name attracting as 
much serious attention in the East as in the West. 
Rarely, indeed, has a first book scored such an em- 
phatic success as has this work, so virile, so rug- 
gedly simple, and yet so all adrift from the aver- 
age novel. Mr. Waterloo has chosen ground that 
has not been already worked over—a hard thing 
to do in these latter days, and he has made each 
stroke of a facile pen tell in 
a story that was not made 
for the day of a faddism, 
but which must keep its 
quaint charm while nature 
lives and breathes and men 
may have understanding of 
it, and while there is the 
passing through Purgatorio 
and the Inferno to the Para- 
diso beyond. The book 
must live, because of the 
very themes of it, which are 
less themes than the book 
itself—inseparable, inter- 
woven : it is a poem of two 
loves—the love of nature 
and the love of the one 
man for the one woman, 
and love is eternal. 

Mr. Waterloo is engaged 
on a second novel, which 
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will have a bearing on existing commercial rela- 
tions of the republic; and a third work is in 
process of construction, a work wholly unlike 
those preceding, since it will be a prehistoric 
novel, intended to be accurate enough to be used 
foratext book afterit is astory. His poems, which 
are full of human action, human passion, and 
often characterized by exquisite delicacy and pu- 
rity of expression, are being collected, and will 
soon appear in book form. Mr. Waterloo isaman 
of ideas, and has done much clever work. 

Ernest McGaffey is a young attorney who is best 
described as the ‘‘ Thoreau” of Western poetry. 
Albeit a somewhat ambi- 
tious title for one so young, 
in his particular field he 
has rarely been equaled. 
He is no paid piper at rich 
men’s dances, but the trou- 
vere of the woods, of the 
wild flowers, and of the 
fishes in unknown brooks— 
not the leviathian of the 
deep. Unduly modest as 
his friends deem him, Mr. 
McGaffey possesses that 
half-shy reserve which has 
marked the poet nature 
from the beginning of time. 
The fact that he was the 
only Chicagoan quoted in 
the compilation of the new 
“ Book of American Poets *” 
has not robbed him of one 
whit of his modesty, but 


slowly he is drifting 
more and more into 
‘journalism. This 
Chicago poet of the 
woods was born in 
London, Ohio, Au- 
gust 30th, 1861, going 
to St. Louis, Mo., at 
the age of ten years, 
studying and being 
admitted to the bar 
of that State, and 
leaving for Chicago at 
the age of twenty 
years. He is about 
the average height, 
very fair and pale, 
but an admirable shot, 
an expert angler, and 
deeply versed in the 
lore of the woods. 
Unfortunately, Mr. 
McGaffey is really 
given more credit in 
the East than in his 
own city, because of 
the large number of 
his fugitive pieces, 
as well as short sto- 
ries and poems. 


Franklin H. Head occupies the peculiar posi- 
tion of the author of a monograph and a literary 
jester taken seriously. His ‘‘Shakespeare’s In- 
somnia, and the Causes Thereof,” is a clever little 
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work calling atten- 
tion to the emphasis 
Shakespeare laid upon 
sleep. If the bard 
desires to anathema- 
tize an enemy, the 
deadliest curse he em- 
ploys is for broken 
rest, and when a bene- 
diction is invoked, it 
is for tranquil sleep. 
Mr. Head’s deduction 
is that Shakespeare 
knew the blessings of 
sleep because he suf- 
fered from the loss of 
it. Having decided 
so much, Mr. Head 
proceeds to locate the 
cause, and to this end 
he gives a series of 
skillfully concocted 
letters. They are ad- 
dressed to Shake- 
speare, are couched in 
the phraseology of his 
time, and all relate to 
the unhappy subject 
of debts, lawsuits, 
domestic difficulties 


and professional jealousies. These Mr. Head pur- 
ported to have found among ancient documents 
in the British Museum, at the same time think- 
ing the fiction so transparent that no one would 
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be misled. To his infinite surprise the public 
took the letters seriously, and communications 
are constantly showered upon him for further 
information regarding the find which the critical 
Boston Literary World gravely remarked was 
“one of the literary events of the year.” 

Mr. Ifead looks the prosperous business man 
that he really is. He is middle-aged, portly and 
light-complexioned. For him literature is only a 
pastime, and an outlet for his love of analysis. 
He is president of one of the leading elubs in Chi- 
cago—the Union League—and what is somewhat 
unusual in a good writer, is a fine speaker. 

IIe to whom Chicago owes, perhaps more than 
to any other one man, such growth of literary taste 
as the city may boast is Mr. Francis F. Browne, 
editor and manager of the Dial, and arbiter of 
the destinies of such manuscripts as come to the 
house of A. C. McClurg & Co.. seeking publication. 
Over six feet in height, slender, quiet and court- 
eous, with the face of a scholar, Mr. Browne per- 
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sonally looks what his reputation is, that of the 
leader in many respects of the local coterie of 
critics and of thinkers. He tilled the field early here 
and well, though under disadvantages. In 1869 
he established the Lakeside Monthly, which soon 
became to Chicago and its region what the Over- 
land was to the Pacific coast, and in 1874 was a 
profitable venture and the promising nucleus of a 
new centre of publication. Then came the panic, 
and the sudden failure of Mr. Browne’s health, 
and finally an ending of the experiment. But it 
had borne fruit. After a rest and recuperation, 
and a year on the Alliance with Professor Swing, 
Mr. Browne became the editor of the Dial, the 
leading critical review and record of current lit- 
erature in the West, and reader for the publish- 
ing house referred to. In 1881 he edited ‘‘ Golden 
Poems,” a collection of British and American 
verse, and in 1884, ‘‘The Golden Treasury of 
Poetry and Prose,” in which labor he was nom- 
inally assisted by Mr. Stoddard, though the vet- 
eran Eastern author wrote only the introduction 
of this book—a five-dollar publication. Over 
100,000 copies were sold. In 1886 Mr. Browne 
appeared as the author of the successful publica- 
tion, ‘The Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 

In 1887 Mr. Browne brought out ‘* Bugle 
Echoes,” a collection of the poetry of the civil 
war, for Mr. Browne’s bent and taste, trained critic 
and editor though he be, who has read more man- 
uscript and passed more cold business opinions in 
a literary way than any other man in Chicago, is 
more toward poetry than anything else. His taste 
and talent in this direction have been shown in 
the occasional work he has found time to do— 
more of such time those who know his works best 
hope he will somehow pluck from his many du- 
ties. 

Nothing could better describe G. O. Shields 
than to say that he is the Frank Forrester of Chi- 
cago. He grew up in Towa, in the hunting and 
fishing districts which have given color to his life 
and pith to his books. Ie has traveled exten- 
sively, and the decorations of his home show that 
he has slain numbers of nearly every species of 
large and small game and game fish to be found 
on the continent. It is a house of huntsman’s 
trophies and traveler’s finds, from huge antlered 
heads to stuffed fish and cabinets of skulls and 
wild birds. Row upon row of muskets and rifles 
line the walls of the writer’s study, each of them 
with the unseen burnish of a history. The out- 
come of all this has been that Mr. Shields has 
given to the world several successful works, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Hunting in the Great West,” ‘* Cruis- 
ing in the Cascades,” ‘The Battle of the Big 
Ilole,” The Big Game of North America,” and 
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“The American Book of Dogs.” These books 
have passed into their fifth and sixth editions. 
And he is still hunting, fishing and writing, the 
latter under the pseudonym of ‘ Coquina,” and 
the former in the person of a sinewy, dark man, 
whose tall, well-kept figure looks to best advan- 
tage in the carefully chosen hunting suit which 
has earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Buckskin 
George.” 

Mr. Shields is a lecturer as well as a writer, 
and chooses the same subjects whether he talks by 
tongue or pen. 

Thomas Stewart Denison is a writer and pub- 
lisher of plays, and the author of twa novels. Of 
the latter, ‘‘ An Iron Crown” is an anti-monop- 
oly book, with a love story interwoven. ‘‘ The 
Man Behind ” is a study of life in the timber belt 
of the Central West—the study of a people that 
have now ceased to be, since the timber has gone, 
and the community have drifted off into opposite 
directions. The tone of the book is essentially 
sombre, an analysis of human passions, ambition, 
remorse and avarice. 

Mr. Denison is a bachelor of forty-two years, 
and a Virginian. He has viewed life from the 
standpoints of a farmer, a miner, a canvasser, a 
school teacher and a publisher, and thinks that he 
has sounded the eternal hollowness of most things. 
Over twenty-five dramas and farces have eventu- 
ated from his busy brain. The best known of 
these, ‘‘ Louvre the Pauper,” is a story of South- 
ern life which has been printed until the plates 
are worn out. ‘* Under the Laurels” and ‘ The 
Danger Signal” are other well-known plays. 

In appearance Mr. Denison is tall and angular, 
with crisping brown hair and a pale, sensitive 
face. His eyes are brown, and are the sole feat- 
ures which suggest merriment in any form. His 
manner is kindly, though shrinking and reserved. 
He claims that the book trade is ‘‘ gorillaed to 
death,” and says that making patent medicine is 
a surer cut to fame than making books. 

The Bellamy of Chicago is Henry D. Lloyd, 
well known for his graceful as well as powerful 
essays in the North American and several English 
reviews. He is the author of ‘A Strike of Mill- 
ionaires,” a story of the Spring Valley mining 
troubles, asubject with which he is thoroughly con- 
yersant. He is himself a wealthy man, and his 
wife and son inherited a large share of the late 
Deacon Bross’s great estate. Mr. Lloyd devotes 
his time to essays and reviews. 

Sam T. Clover is one of the coming literary 
group who has already taken the initiative step. 
He is of the bright couple who made what is 
called a paragraphic reputation with the widely 
known but short-lived Dakota Bell. Ile is the 
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author of a small volume of clever verse which 
has about it the flavor of scenes and localities 
never elsewhere painted, and which indicates his 
power both as a poet and a man with that gift 
which is called either talent or genius, as the pub- 
lic may eventually decide. Possibly Mr. Clover’s 
full baptismal name is Samuel, but to everyone 
he is ‘‘ Sam ” Clover, an athletically put up fel- 
low, rather below the medium height, and with 
nothing of the untidy look attributed to litté- 
rateurs in general, and poets in particular. <A 
feat of Mr. Clover’s was to travel around the world 
with fifty dollars in his pocket, both at starting 
and returning. He accomplished his task in six- 
teen months, and made a clean record of a tramp 
around the world, the story of which was told in 
a little volume published in 1884. Besides, young 
man as he is, Clover has done some striking 
sketches, and some admirable pieces of newspaper 
work. 

Mr. E. J. McPhelim, though a man little over 
thirty, probably ranks as the equal of any dra- 
matic critic in the United States, beside William 
Winter and Nym Crinkle. He is a littérateur 
among the journalistic censors of our stage. 
When Joseph Hatton wrote his ‘‘ Impressions of 
America,” after an American tour with Henry 
Irving, Mr. McPhelim’s criticisms were quoted 
verbatim in the English press. He is a Byronic- 
looking young man who for seven years has made 
dramatic criticism his profession ; but he is some- 
thing more than that. He is an artistic writer of 
thoughtful articles, and is the author of many 
dainty bits of verse which have appeared in the 
different magazines from time to time. 
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Nor is Chicago without historians. John Fin- 
erty, a graduate of the daily papers, and the pres- 
ent editor of a great Irish weekly, has written 
the best history of the Northwest Indians ever 
penned. It is in two volumes, a valuable and 
powerfully written work. E. G. Mason is an- 
other educational writer, best known for his “* His- 
tory of Illinois.” Mr. Finerty is a man of mag- 
nificent physical proportions, a fine speaker, a 
stirring and sometimes reckless writer, with a 
spark of genuine poetry illum- 
ing his work here and there. 
Mr. Mason looks like a suc- 
cessful business man, is a jolly 
good fellow, and a great toast- 
master at banquets. 

Slason Thompson, late edi- 
tor of America, is a vigorous, 
Labouchere-like character, a 
resolute opponent and a good 
friend. Bornand educated in 
New Brunswick, Mr. Thomp- 
son left for California and 
newspaper work two years 
after his university gradua- 

.tion. From being dramatic 
critic he easily drifted into 
writing plays. The first suc- 
cessful one was a burlesque 
written in collaboration with 
Clay M. Greene. It was used 
by Dion Boucicault for Billy’ 
Emerson. After that the two 
young men formed a partner- 
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ship in play writing. ‘‘ Freaks of Fortune,” a 
dramatization of ‘‘ M’liss,” and ‘‘Sharps and 
Flats,” one of Robson and Crane’s comedies, 
found a market ; but just as the twain conceived 
the idea that they were heaven-born playwrights 
they got into legal difficulties, and that finished 
it. ‘Thompson then went to New York, and en- 
gaged as a space writer. Among the “literary 
curiosities” he still retains in his handsome man- 
sion are several of his weekly orders for salary at 
that period ; they range all 
the way from one dollar to 
nine. After rising to several 
good positions in New York 
he finally came to Chicago, 
where he settled and prosper- 
ed. His “‘Humbler Poets” 
is one of the best-edited an- 
thologies ever made. 

Mr. Arthur D. Hall as a 
French scholar and translator 
is facile princeps in Chicago ; 
he has a clever pen, and has 
written several good things. 
Harry B. Smith is a writer of 
comic opera and society verse. 
His ‘‘ Robin Hood” has been 
produced successfully in 
America, in England, in Vi- 

“enna, and in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. Among his other 
works are the ‘‘ The Begum,” 
“Clover,” ‘‘Boccaccio’’ 
(adapted from Von Suppe), 
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“The Crystal Slipper,” ‘‘ Captain Fracasse ” (from 
the French), ‘‘ Don Quixote,” and an opera bouffe 
called ‘‘ The Tar and the Tartar.” 

“The Viking” is the strong title of a strong 
and exceedingly clever work by Elwyn A. Barron, 
who is also the author of several plays. 

A novel work which has recently appeared is 
by Richard Carey, better known to the sporting 
world as “Hyder Ali,” and is a book of poems, 
chiefly pictures of scenes in and about race tracks. 
In spite of the seeming incongruity these poems 
are full of pathos, and always dramatic. 

George Horton is an editorial writer on a great 
daily, whose poems have been attracting attention 
all over the country. They have appeared in the 
leading magazines of the day, and are of beautiful 
polish and exquisite turn. They ring true. It 
is said that they will appear in attractive book 
form at no distant date. Rarely has anything 
more perfect come out of Chicago than ‘ Broth- 
ers,” one of Mr. Horton’s poems, which appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Helen Starrett has made herself familiar 
to the public by her ‘‘ Letters to a Daughter,” 
and ‘‘Gyppy.” Professor Swing is noted for his 
Club Essays and Sermons. Miss Amy Fay, sister 
to Mrs. Theodore Thomas, has published ‘‘ Music 
Study in Germany.” Mrs. Anna Farwell De 
Koven, daughter of ex-United States Senator 
Farwell, is known as a clever translator from the 
French. Her latest is a sparkling rendering of 
Pierre Loti’s idyllic “‘ Iceland Fisherman.” Miss 
E. S. Kirkland, sister of Major Kirkland, has 
achieved more than local reputation by her “ Six 
Little Cooks,” and a history of France for young 
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people. Mrs. Bishop Cheney is another writer of 
histories for juveniles. Mrs. Fanny Hale Gardi- 
ner has translated Sefiora Bazan’s ‘‘ Russia, its 
People and its Literature,” with singular excel- 
lence. Professor Edson S. Bastin is the author 
of works on botany which are finding their way 
into the schools as text books. A bright and en- 
tertaining book of travels, entitled ‘‘ Winter Hol- 
idays in Summer Lands,” is by Mrs. Julia Newell 
Jackson. 

Nor is Chicago without its woman poet—Miss 
Harriet Monroe, laureate-elect of the World’s 
Fair, at the opening of which she is appointed to 
read the dedicatory ode. Recently a volume of 
her work, entitled “* Valeria, a Tragedy, and Other 
Poems,” was privately issued from the De Vinne 
press of New York. ‘Two years ago Miss Monroe 
wrote the dedicatory ode at the opening of the 
Auditorium, a poem which was set to music and 
sung by the Apollo Club. 

Mrs. Mary Abbott is a writer of pleasing sto- 
ries. Her ‘‘ Alexia” is a successful story of one 
summer, and ‘The Beverleys,” her latest, is + 
tale of society life in Calcutta, where Mrs. Abbott 
once lived. 

A woman who is coming into notice as a writer 
of books for women is Mrs. Anna Oldfield Wiggs. 
Two of these, ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” and ‘‘ Hague 
Hall,” have been favorably received. 

Hon. Carter H. Harrison, ex-Mayor of Chi- 
cago and ex-Congressman, has published an inter- 
esting account of a journey around the world, 
also a summer novel of much literary merit. Dr. 
L. H. Watson is a Chicagoan who has made a 
creditable record with his first book, ‘* A Strange 
Infatuation,” written under the pen name of 
Louis Harrison. Merale Ellis Ryan is the author 
of ‘‘ Merze,” a novel highly commended. George 
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Howland, a Board of Trade man, has won recog- 
nition by his remarkable translations of Horace. 
Such, then, is the active working group of lit- 
térateurs in and about the Western metropolis. 
Not, perhaps, that fashionable circle which first 
meets the eye of the comer, and which is com- 
posed rather of patrons of the art than those who 
practice it. Nor that other class, of whom too 
much can scarcely be said, who stand at the heads 
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of the various institutions of learning—the great 
educators of the city. The literary group proper 
hath not parcel or lot with either of these. It is, 
rather, a little band of men and women who, toil- 
ing upward in the night of disparagement, are 
destined to stand revealed in the sunlight of the 
day when the whole world shall recognize and 
honor the good thing that hath come out of that 
literary Nazareth, Chicago ! 


By E. W. PrErry. 


GRizzLED old Butuco sat in the stern of his 
pipanti, steering. The best-loved daughter of his 
ancient heart stood on the shovel-shaped bow of 
the canoe, paddling. On her head was a man’s 
straw hat, with ragged crown and brim hanging 
by a shred, to flap loosely on her neck. She wore 
a necklace of seed beads strung on threads of pita 
fibre, fine as silk and tough as catgut, plaited into 
a flat band an inch wide, in patterns of white and 
red and blue and black. At the lower point of 
the necklace four claws of the jaguar, the “ black 
tiger” of Spanish America, dangled, suggesting 
brave deeds done by some dusky admirer of this 
most charming of Mosquitia’s daughters. Below 
the necklace a wide expanse of skin, smooth and 
brown and glossy, covered a wonderfully full, 
round chest that gave evidence of great capacity 
for holding the breath of life. Ifer waist was 
straight from hip to armpit, and about her loins 
was wrapped a yard-wide piece of blue cotton, 
such as workmen wear as overalls. This simple 
garment was held in place by some tuck unknown 
to even the best-dressed girl in all New York, and 
was without aid of pin, button or clasp, or such 


other devices as complicate the clothes of women 
of less fortunate parts of earth. It was without 
seam, hem or so much as a stitch, and was the 
whole of her raiment, unless she wore beneath it 
a palpura beaten from the soft bark of the tuno 
tree, as she doubtless did, for natives of the Mos- 
quito Coast do usually wear this breechclout at all 
times and in all places after they are eight or ten 
years old, even though they may also wear gar- 
ments of cloth at the same time. 

Silently and lazily the girl dipped her paddle 
into the still river. Up the stream came the first 
faint breathings of the sweet sea breeze, rippling 
here and there with gentle touch the broad bosom 
of the Patuca. Beyond the gently heaving Ca- 
ribbean the red sun was slowly rising beneath a 
thin streak of glowing cloud, lying low like a 
streak of smoke from some passing steamer. The 
near bank of the river was curtained by vines 
hanging from the branches to the water forty feet 
below, the glossy green starred by thousands of 
morning-glories. ‘The farther border of this Mis- 
sissippi of Honduras was a solid wall of grass, 
some ten feet high, where the iguana loved to 
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bask in the warm sunlight. Farther up the river 
the wide leaves of the bananas overhung the wa- 
ter, and beyond them the bamboo curved outward 
from the darkness of the forest to hold its deli- 
cate tracery up to the admiration of the passer. 
A cluster of palm royals held high in the air their 
proud heads above their more useful fellows, the 
coroso palms. 

Suddenly the bow of the canoe swerved aside. 
The maiden was gone. Her mahogany paddle 
floated on the surface of the stream, and ripples 
widened from the spot where she went down. 
Old Butuco laid his paddle across his knee, fished 
a black clay pipe from one of the pockets made 
by turning up a wide hem in the lower part of his 
shirt, took tobacco from another of the pockets, 
pulled the wide wooden plug from the little, 
neatly carved cocoanut shell which served as a 
tinder box, and lit his pipe by the smoldering 
punk. 

Beneath those ripples a turtle was swimming 
away for dear life ; but the girl was swimming for 
her dinner, and of course she won. A moment 
later she held with both hands the turtle above 
her head and swam to the canoe, into which she 
pitched her captive. Then she caught her paddle, 
and clambered easily upon the long, flat bow slop- 
ing upward to afford standing room There she 
stood a minute while the water streamed from 
the wool that was her heritance from slaves 
brought from Africa in buccaneering days and 
wrecked on the Mosquito Shore, to mingle with 
the Indians and found a race of Waiknas, or 
«*men,” as they with charming modesty call them- 
selves. 

The turtle tried to scramble out of the canoe, 
so the girl forced between the upper and the lower 
parts of its shell a stick about an inch in diameter. 
This was held by the shell firmly across the fore 
part of the captive, and effectually prevented its 
pushing out its head and sadly interfered with lo- 
comotion, which may have been uncomfortable for 
the turtle, bet served to relieve the dripping lady 
from anxiety about her dinner and her bare toes. 

How little did that charming damsel imagine, as 
she dived for that turtle, that she was plunging 
into the net of Cupid! But so it was. As the 
dark Venus rose from the river her fate came 
gayly sailing down around the point. He was just 
in time to see and admire the graceful art with 
which she caught her dinner and swam, a lovely 
‘black swan, with her captive to the canoe. 

He sat in noble state in the bow of a pipanti of 
solid mahogany, urged swiftly down the river by 
four paddles moved with unwonted spirit. Each 
paddler was inspired by “nips” of rum from the 
bottle of their passenger and old-time friend. IIc 
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had spent a season in the camp of the mahogany 
cutters. That was in itself enough to prove his. 
title clear to man’s estate. He came back rich. 
He owned half a dozen new calico shirts, clean, 
stiff starched and thick studded with black horse- 
shoes across which were printed bright red riding 
whips. A whole roll of calico of most gorgeous 
pattern and colors was safe hidden in the double 
basket, securely lashed by strong cords, and in 
that basket were many other articles of exceeding 
value and great beauty. 

He was dressed magnificently. A snowy shirt, 
starched stiff and donned but a few minutes be- 
fore, was tucked within the waistband of a pair 
of heavy cotton pantaloons as snowy white and 
stiff. They sat as snugly from waist to knee as 
the mold'to a candle, and flared at the bottom 
like a bell. And he wore shoes.e Clearly Indi- 
lacio was fit subject for the wiles of sambo girls, 
and mayhap for wedding ceremonies after. 

So thought the belles of Patuca afterward. Go 
when and where he would in the town, he was 
sure to see them in his path. And it was pleas- 
ant to see how, when about noon they returned 
from foraging along the sea beach beyond the river, 
their chatter grew louder and their langh more bois- 
terously gay as their canoes neared the spot where 
the hero sat on an overturned dory in the shade 
of the cocoanut trees, enjoying his leisure and rev- 
eling in the new honor of being consulted by 
the old men. With what skill did those girls so 
stow the driftwood in the bottoms of their pi- 
pantis as to make brave showing of industry in 
gathering firewood ; and-so as to hold high in 
sight the cassava and coco and the ;ucca roots, 
with, it may be, a hatful of turtle eggs to crown 
the whole and give proof of possession of skill 
and diligence that would make life exceedingly 
comfortable for him who might, by great good 
fortune, win the brown-skinned paddler of that 
canoe. 

Even the plumpest, prettiest girl in Patuea, 
the Venus of the turtle-catching incident, used 
as she was to adoring gaze and flattering speech, 
did not disdain occasionally to meet, by mere acci- 
dent, the bean of the mahogany camp. Envious 
rivals noted that her velvet skin glistened with 
fresh cocoanut oil every day now, and that she 
wound about her smooth round arms and shapely 
calves every morning long strings of beads, to 
make pretty patterns of various colors. If they 
had been quite honest the girls would have ad- 
mitted that every damsel in the village did the 
same, if she had the beads. 

Yet *twas not so long ago that old Butuco’s 
daughter looked with scorn upon and spoke with 
derision of all the youth of the villages round 
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about, not excepting Indilacio himself. Of course 
that was before he had gone to the mahogany 
camp and become an experienced man of the 
world ; but that could not make the women for- 
get that the surly old chief, her father, had refused 
two red blankets and a fat milch cow offered in 
exchange for this, his kiki mirene—his favorite 
daughter. Of course, too, everybody knew that 
it was really the high and mighty beauty herself 
who had turned up her nose—no, that would be 
impossible, but who had scorned that munificent 
offer. And had she not by so doing put a slight 
on all the matrons of her generation, by setting 
her price so far above the figure they had been 
quite willing to go for in the matrimonial market ? 
It is in such ways that inconsiderate belles of all 
races make themselves disliked, by trampling on 
the finer sensibilities of their sisters. Is it to be 
wondered at that women sometimes hate their 
kind ? 

Time, opportunity and the gossips brought 
about an understanding between Indilacio and 
the daughter of the chief. That is, Indilacio 
learned that he wanted the girl. Probably some 
good friend discovered the fact that the youth 
loved the belle, and told her. At any rate the 
girl found it out, and was not displeased. 

One day the young man happened to drop in 
to see Butuco. Taking a seat in the visitor’s 
hammock, he tendered to that dignitary a plug 
of ‘‘ Englishman” tobacco from Virginia. The 
wrinkled and gray old aristocrat cut off enough 
to fill his pipe, and then put the plug beyond the 
reach of his caller, The young man grinned 
cheerfully, and remarked : 

“Tt’s the best tobacco in Mosquitia. 
much.” 

«Huh !” 

“No man in Patuca can get more tobacco than 
T can get.” 

“* May be.” 

“‘T can kill more deer than any man; more 
fish, too.” 

«‘Ebat kills plenty waree. 
hungry.” 

«¢ Any man can kill waree. 
tiger, but I kill ’um.” 

No reply. The old man’s eyes were closed, and 
he lay in his hammock in ecstatic enjoyment of 
the situation and the white man’s tobacco. He 
did not forget that the youth before him had 
shot the tiger that had made havoc among the 
village herds. 

“‘'The best watla ever seen, I will build it. My 
mirene shall have a big, big milpa, the biggest 
plantation—except Butuco’s. Nobody is so rich 
us Butuco.” 


I have 


Wis wife is never 


Ten man can’t kill 
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“Tt is so,” 


tuco. 

‘“'Two pine (fine or beautiful) English blank- 
ets, I own ’um,” said the young man. 

“‘My kiki is big and strong. No girl can do 
so much work.” 

“*T have many beads and much calico,” replied 
the suitor. 

““My miel silpa (little sweet) is good. What 
girl is there in all the world so good? Who can 
weave the hammock so well? Who braids the 
monkey-tail for the roof better than she? No 
woman can carry so much wood. All the other 
kikis—can they catch more turtle? She can dive 
to catch the bocatoro—didn’t you see her do it ? 
Where is the woman can swim as well as my girl ? 
In her house will never be hunger, and her hus- 
band will never work. How big her arm! how 
strong it is! All the day she paddles the pipanti 
without stopping. Do you see how strong she is, 
and fat ? Her skin shines like the sea when the 
sun rises. Her legs are round like the palm royal, 
her shoulders can carry more than you put on the 
back of the horse. She will have many tooktas 
to hunt and fish for you, and cut plantation, and 
plenty kikis to gather the wood and cook, and 
weave the hammock when you are old.” 

“It is true!” cried the youth, swept beyond 
the bounds of prudence by the fascinating pict- 
ure sketched by the wily old man. ‘Take my 
beautiful blankets—two big blue blankets, so soft 
and warm when the north wind blows! And my 
calico shirts—take them, too.” 

‘*Two Englishman blankets, miserable cheats, 
what are they? Didn’t I refuse two thick red 
blankets better than yours, and a fat cow ?” 

“©A good gun better than two cows. Ten men 
can’t have gun, but I got ’um.” 

“‘Yes, itisso. And English tobacco? Think 
how young my 47k is, and fat. fat.” 

«*Plenty, plenty tobacco. I give it.” 

«< Englishman rum, you got ’um ?” 

Clearly the diplomatic old man was bent on 
driving a hard bargain, and the young man was 
so completely infatuated that he would go to the 
extreme length in his desire to win the prettiest 
and the fattest girl in the village. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, “five big bottle, strong, 
strong, strong, not like water the rubber traders 
sell! Wait, I get a bottle now.” 

Half an hour later the old man’s arm was wound 
around the young man’s neck, and his thick voice 
mumbled : 

“Yon are the son of my heart. Take my 4k, 
Igive her to you. Now, let’s talk to the women.” 

That practically settled the matter, for the pa- 
triarch ruled his wives as well as the tribe—where- 


calmly answered the modest Bu- 
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in he showed more ability than some other auto- 
crats have been able to exhibit. 

Not many days later Indilacio’s friends were, 
with much joking and laughing, helping him set 
deep in the ground the santa-maria posts that 
were for many a year to support the roof of his 
watla. The framework of the roof was quickly 
made of slender poles from which the bark had 
been stripped. These were lashed firmly together 
with long, flexible vines, which, shrinking as they 
dried, bound the whole together more securely 
than nails could have held them, because, tight 
as they were, they yet permitted such swaying in 
the gales as would prevent injury by the fiercest 
hurricane. 

While the men were busy with this part of the 
work the bride’s mother and a swarm of feminine 
friends were plaiting the leaves of the monkey- 
tail into fringes on narrow strips of bamboo, to 
make the thatch of the new house. As night ap- 
proached these were piled in and on the canoes, 
and paddled down to the landing, where they were 
received with much jollification by the boys and 
girls, who lugged the pieces ashore and piled them 
out of harm’s way. 

Beginning at the edge of the eaves, these strips 
of fringe, each some eight or ten feet long, were 
lashed firmly by vines to the poles of the frame of 
the roof. Course after course, each lapping over 
the ones below it, was laid in one continuous 
spiral that reached from eaves to apex without 
break. The thatch was fully a foot in thickness, 
and would last eight or ten years, protecting com- 
pletely the occupants from even the heaviest rains 
known in Mosgquitia. 

When the roof was completed the walls were 
made of bamboo cut into lengths of about six feet 
and split down one side, then flattened into 
“<crickeries” much like the old-fashioned “split 
lathing ” our fathers knew, except that the crick- 
eries were as smooth as glass on one side and a 
delicate white bloom covered the other. The ever- 
useful vines fastened the crickeries to the poles of 
the sides of the house. Doorways were left oppo- 
site each other in the sides of the watla. They 
will be partly closed, some time later, by planks 
hewn from Spanish cedar, to keep the pigs out 
and the babies in ; but as yet there was, of course, 
little such need of barricades. 

In each of the rounded ends of the house four 
forked sticks as large as a man’s wrist were set 
firmly in the ground, to support the crickeries of 
bamboo, three or four feet wide and six feet long, 
which were to be the couches of bride and groom. 

While all these preparations lent pleasant ex- 
citement to the life of the village some of the 
women and children were making ready for the 
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mishla for the wedding feast. Near the bank of 
the river the boys dug four or five pits, each three 
feet deep, and as much in diameter. These the 
young girls lined thickly with great leaves. By 
the time the pits were ready matrons and maidens 
came puddling to the spot with pipantis deep 
laden with bananas, pineapples and oranges. 
When these had been heaped beside the pits all 
hands squatted about them and peeled bananas, 
and cut pineapples and oranges, with now and 
then a lemon or a lime, and pitched them into 
the pits. 

Great was the fun while this work went on. 
The old women gossiped about their neighbors 
and good friends. The girls giggled over sly jokes 
about the coming nuptials. The boys chased each 
other, teased the little girls, pelted one another 
with overripe bananas, and got now and then a 
rap on the sconce to quiet their spirits. And the 
pits filled quickly with fruit. When they were 
heaped more than full they were covered with 
great clean leaves, and left to settie down into a 
soft, sticky, fermenting mass. 

While fermentation was going on sugar cane was 
crushed and the juice was stored in great cala- 
bashes, in carboys of glass, in jugs and demijohns, 
and in great joints of bamboo. 

In due season most of the dirt was rinsed out of 
a canoe, which was then dragged to a convenient 
spot beside the pits and not far from the new 
watla. Into the canoe the fermented fruit from 
the pits was put. The cane juice followed, and 
all was ready for the touch that was to put the 
finish to the whole. Baskets, filled with corn that 
had been soaked soft in water mixed with ashes, 
were brought, after having been washed at the 
river edge. Then all the women who loved to 
help a new family start comfortably in wedded 
life, by criticising all the little peculiarities of 
bride and groom and gossiping about the private 
scandals either might own, gathered about the 
canoe and chewed the corn most industriously, 
what time they were not talking. Not few were 
the jokes about the more mature matrons whose 
few and snaggy teeth were of little worth in such 
work. But there was little ill nature in such 
jests, for all knew that if the old women could not 
chew corn they could tell more yarns than all the 
young women together could or dared utter. 

When a mouthful was chewed enough the 
chewer spat it into the canoe. Then the boys 
stirred the whole mass with paddles in size and 
shape very like the pudding sticks with which 
Yankee mothers were wont to stir hasty pudding 
in the far North, and sometimes stir the youth of 
Yankeeland, if report speaks truly. When all the 
corn had been well stirred in, the canoe was cov- 
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ered with leaves and left to ferment, under guard. 
Two days later it was strong enough to stand 
guard over itself. 

No reason now existed for delaying the wed- 
ding. Friends of the family had gathered from 
the uttermost parts of Mosquitia, and, like the 
neighbors, were eager to have the affair come off, 
so very suggestive were the odors of that mishla 
of the delights of a long and glorious frolic. 

So one morning all the women crowded around 
the daughter of the chief as she stood before the 
door of the paternal watla. Never before was 
bride in Mosquitia more gorgeously attired. Her 
coiffure rose outward from the level of her ears 
until it was as wide as her shoulders and flat 
on top. 

Skilled fingers had picked from her hair every 
living, crawling thing. Her brown velvet skin 
glistened with a fresh rubbing with cocoanut oil. 
Lovely designs in red and yellow and black were 
drawn on her brow and cheeks so artistically that 
they added to her charms without marring the 
significance of the scrolls, triangles, circles, and 
other heraldic streaks and spots of paint. 

On her swanlike neck rested a new and costly 
string of glass beads of great size and brilliant 
colors. To it was attached a heavy cross of bright 
brass, gift of a harmless lunatic of a white man 
who spent a few days in the village while in crazy 
pursuit of bugs and insects that any Waikna could 
have told him were never of any sort of use. An- 
other necklace of gilded beads, brought from 
Balize by the provident groom, was around her 
neck. In her ears were rings of silver of a size 
proportioned to the wealth and beauty of the 
wearer. 

The bodice of the bride was of calico of pretty 
pattern and modest colors. It was cut very low 
in the neck, and fitted her body as loosely as the 
summer breeze to the sunlit sea. Below this flow- 
ing garment was the glory of her toilet. It was 
of chintz, whereon were spirited pictures of 
goodly size, of charming damsels in tights riding 
barebacked horses around a circus ring, and 
other maidens equally dressed hanging to flying 
trapezes, or performing such other antics as are 
known to circus goers. It was a truly marvelous 
bridal garment, the envy of all feminine be- 
holders. 

The gorgeous skirt reached down to her knee. 
Below appeared two bands of embroidery or 
seed beads, strung upon threads of pita and 
wound around and around until each garter was 
more than an inch wide. Above her ankles were 

other bands of beads, and below them her feet, 
showing a few small spots of pink, which will in 
time spread into larger blotches. 
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All the men and boys grouped themselves about 
the groom. He looked anxiously at the crowd of 
women. ‘The job before him was more formidable 
than he wanted. The men encouraged and the 
boys jeered. ‘The little girls giggled and the 
maidens looked reproaches. He couldn’t stand 
that, so made a brave dash at the mob of women. 
They were quite ready. They screeched and 
pummeled, scratched and objurgated, caught him 
by clothes, arms, legs or hair, and pulled and 
hauled. And he kicked and pushed, butted and 
jerked his assailants with right hearty good will. 
At last he managed *o reach the damsel of his 
choice. The instant nis arm went around her 
and he began dragging her through the crowd 
every woman quit fighting and began wailing 
loud enough to wake the dead, so intense and 
genuine was their grief because another had been 
snatched from the ranks of innocent maidenhood 
by woman’s natural oppressor. 

With his arm about her waist he hurried his 
not too reluctant captive to the newwatla. The 
men cheered as he drew near, and a yell of joy 
arose as the blanket that closed the doorway fell 
behind the couple, shutting out the world. All 
outside stood silently waiting until a thin blue 
smoke curled out from the eaves, token that the 
domestic fire had been kindled on a new family 
altar and a new home was established. Before 
he lighted that fire the groom might have turned 
the girl out of doors. That would have been a 
most grave accusation. A trial before the sages 
of both sexes would have followed, and if the re- 
jection of the maiden had been unjustified it 
would have been expedient for the groom to go 
away quickly, and stay. It does not appear that 
any cause gives to a bride the right to pitch her 
groom out gf doors—that is, not before they have 
been wedded long enough for the novelty of mar- 
ried life to wear off. 

Great was the chattering and loud the con- 
gratulations over the wedding, over the meeting 
of old friends, over the abundance and excel- 
lence of the mishla, and over everything in gen- 
eral, 

When their stomachs became too full to hold 
another sup they wandered away to sit in the 
shade, or to lie on the ground until able to swal- 
low more. It took much time for such liquor to 
make one solidly tipsy, which was a great advan- 
tage. The pleasure lasted so much longer than 
when one gets drunk on strong liquors, and the 
joy of tasting again and again before insensibil- 
ity came was theirs in its fullness, For they 
were assuredly most completely, gloriously, ec- 
statically and good-naturedly boozy for days in 
succession. 


*O ye, all ye that walk in willowwood.” 
D. G. RossetT1. 


‘a !°O gased into a pool, he gazed and she, 
Not hand in hand, yet heart in heart, I think, 
Pale end reluctant on the waters brink, 

As on the brink of parting which must be. 

Lach eyed the other's aspect, she and he, 


Each felt one hungering heart leap up and sink, 


Lach tasted bitterness which both must drink, 
There on the brink of life’s dividing sea. 
Lilies upon the surface, deep below 

Two wistful faces craving each for each, 

Resolute and reluctant without speech :— 

A sudden ripple made the faces flow 
ioined, to vanish out of reach: 
So those hearts joined, and ah! were parted so. 


Curistina G. Rossertt. 


“WITHOUT HAVING TURNED HER HEAD, SHE LEFT THE ARBOR SHORTLY AFTERWARD, STILL HOLDING THE LETTER.” 


HALE A LETTER, 


By MAX DE LIPMAN, 


AS THE train was slowly moving away from the lit- 
tle station in the blue Alleghanies Bob Stanworthy 
called to his friend Birge, who stood on the rear 
platform of the smoking car, “ Be sure, old man, 
and come back on Thursday !” then he walked to- 
ward the buckboard which he had driven over 
from Schnaubelt’s, and unhitched the horse. He 
was about to seat himself on the coach box when 
he espied a young Jady who looked around her in 
a perplexed and helpless fashion. At the same 
time Stanworthy noticed that his was the only 
vehicle at the station. 

That delightful relaxation of conventionalities 
permissible in the country prompted him to call 
to the stranger : ‘ 

“<7 am afraid the stage is not coming down to- 
day, because Pete Frolig is sick with the gout. If 
I can be of service to you I shall be pleased to 
place my rig, and myself as driver, at your dis- 
posal.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the young lady ap- 
proached him, and explained that she wanted to 
go to Schnaubelt’s to visit her aunt. 

He extended his hand to assist her in climbing 
to the seat beside him, and whipped up the horse. 
Ere they had driven half the distance to the vil- 
lage of their destination they were chatting away 
like old friends ; and by the time the little white- 
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washed steeple could be seen the driver knew that 
his fair companion was Miss Marion Minton, the 
daughter of Colonel Abner Minton, of Cleveland. 

They met again in the afternoon, played cro- 
quet together the next morning, and “ happened ” 
to run across each other at nightfall in old Frau 
Kummer’s kitchen garden among the odd mixture 
of roses and resedas, cabbages, mint, carnations, 
grapevines, etc. : 

Miss Minton’s aunt was of that peculiar but not 
uncommon organization that made her prefer the 
exclusive solitude of her darkened room to the 
bright sunshine and exhilarating air of glorious 
summer outdoors. In fact, she had only come to 
the country because it was the proper thing to do 
at that time of the year, and she had selected 
Schnaubelt’s because she could not afford to go to 
the seashore. 

Her niece was practically mistress of her own 
time, and she permitted Stanworthy to be the 
master of a large share thereof. 

On the following Thursday Birge vaulted off 
the car platform before the train had come toa 
full stop at the station, and eagerly shook hands 
with his friend, who awaited him there. 

*« Bob, old fellow,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have done 
it at last! Just see this !” and he drew from his 
coat pocket a letter from the editor of a popular 
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magazine, informing him of the acceptance of a 
short story which he had written. 

“Glad of it,” said Stanworthy, absent-mind- 
edly, though under ordinary circumstances the 
news would have interested him hugely ; and ere 
they had quite gotten settled in the buggy he 
broke out: ‘‘ Will, she is, without exception, the 
stunningest creature that ever was !” 

The jolting which their crossing the rails gave 
to the buggy added a certain staccato of empha- 
sis to the assertion. 

Birge looked at his friend and asked in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way : 

“Well, who is ‘she’ anyhow ?” 

“©Why, Miss Marion Minton, of course ; she is 
the prettiest, brightest, kindest and generally most 
delicious and delightful girl that—that——” 

He strove in vain to complete the sentence, but 
his flow of language did not keep pace with his 
enthusiasm. 

“*T wish you luck, Bob,” rejoined Birge, as 
soon as he had an opportunity to say something. 
“‘T hope you will win her, and make me best 
man at your wedding, and be happy, and you 
have my best wishes, and all that ; but for pity’s 
sake watch the nigh horse, or he will try to climb 
a tree!” and really it was high time to recall 
Stanworthy to the realities of life, for the road to 
Schnaubelt’s was full of ruts and rocks, and sloped 
into a ditch on one side, while the other was 
flanked by forest trees. 

They surprised Miss Minton in Frau Kum- 
mer’s kitchen. Her sleeves were rolled up to 
above the elbows, exposing a pretty forearm that 
was cut into a bold pink silhouette by the coarse 
blue apron borrowed from the German peasant 
woman. 

The merry twinkle in her blue eyes, and the 
smile that showed her pretty teeth framed in 
exquisitely curved red lips, betrayed her tnjoy- 
ment of the surprise and the utter absence of 
embarrassment. ‘ 

By way of acknowledgment of Birge’s introduc- 
tion to her she brought some taffy she had made 
and insisted upon putting a piece into the mouth 
of each gentleman with her own fingers—‘‘ So as 
not to have you soil your hands,” she said. 

That night the last words that passed between 
the two friends, who slept in one large room, were, 
“God bless the little lady !” from Stanworthy, to 
which Birge echoed a sonorous ‘* Amen !” 

Picnics, impromptu dances, excursions upon 
horseback, and all the diversions of the glorious 
summer time, became the order of the day; and 
though some of the other guests at Schnaubelt’s 
participated therein, the two journalists were al- 
ways acting as escorts to Miss Minton. 
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Then came the day when Birge had to be car- 
ried home on a ladder by Stanworthy and another 
young man. He had broken his ankle in jump- 
ing out of a runaway carriage, with Miss Minton 
in his arms, just when Stanworthy, on horseback, 
had headed off the frightened team. 

That night the injured man suffered intense 
pain, and at times became delirious. His friend 
sat up with him, anxious and haggard. To see 
‘«* Will’s ” suffering was more painful to him than 
if he himself had been the victim of the accident. 

Everything became quiet in the sick room about 
the time that the old-fashioned cuckoo clock 
struck two. Birge was dozing with half-open 
eyelids, and Stanworthy, sitting in a big, leather- 
covered armchair, permitted his drowsy head to 
droop down upon his chest. 

Suddenly he started. 

His sick friend spoke ; he half talked in his 
sleep, and partly raved. 

Ah, what a painful night it became for both ! 

Stanworthy then only realized the double an- 
guish of his friend, whose physical pain prompted 
utterances bespeaking the terrible mental strain 
of a love he had long tried to suppress for the 
sake of his friend. 

“« Poor Birge !” muttered the watcher. 
I known that before I spoke to her !” 

He threw himself upon his bed, and buried his 
face in the pillow. 

‘Birge is so much more worthy of her !" he 
said to himself. ‘‘ But I love her, I love her, 
and cannot be happy without her!” Gradually 
he grew calmer. ‘‘ After all, she has only bidden 
me hope. Perhaps she will find she cannot love 
me, and then Birge—poor honest Birge—might 
still be happy ; and I—I ee 

He looked again at his sick friend. He found 
him awake. Now and then a groan would find 
its way through the clinched teeth of the sufferer. 

Stanworthy’s nature was such that he conld not 
bear to look upon the pain of others without wish- 
ing that he could suffer in their stead. 

By dawn he had taken a great resolve. He 
would suffer the pain that might be in store for 
Birge. 

With the assistance of Miss Minton and other 
kind ladies, Stanworthy nursed his friend into a 
speedy convalescence. No one seemed more de- 
lighted than he when he assisted Birge down- 
stairs for the first time after the accident, and 
tenderly lifted him into the hammock which had 
been stretched for him in the orchard. 

Next day he was gone. All that they knew 
about him was that he had packed his trunk dur- 
ing the night and had taken it downstairs while 
Birge was asleep. Then Aloys Frolig, Pete's 
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grandson, had driven him over to the station in 
time for the first train. 

Everybody in the little village was surprised 
when Birge mentioned that his friend would not 
return. 

This he knew from a little note which he had 
found by his bedside. It read as follows : 


‘6 My Dear Wirt: I must go away, and will not return. 
We cannot remain together any longer without interfering 
with each other’s peace. It is a question between a woman 
and afriend. I love both, but would rather be true toa 
tried friend than take problematic chances upon happi- 
ness. 

‘ Perha»s we may meet again years hence. I wish you 
happiness, good fortune and peace from the bottom of my 
heart. Ever yours, Bos SranworrTxy.” 


Miss Minton did not succeed in entirely con- 
cealing her chagrin at this sudden departure of 
one whose daily companionship had grown very 
dear to her. 

She embraced every opportunity that offered 
for an uninterrupted talk with Birge. In the 
beginning the latter interpreted this in his own 
favor, until he noticed the persistency with which 
Miss Minton managed to turn the drift of conver- 
sation upon his friend. 

He realized that her feelings for him were sim- 
ply reflected, as it were, through the medium of 
Stanworthy. 

The thought gave him pain, and only served to 
strengthen his love, which was gradually being 
fanned into a wild and reckless passion. 

He began to love solitude and brooding. The 
light of frankness left his eyes, and he shunned 
looking into people’s faces. 

It was the evening before Miss Minton’s return 
to Cleveland. Birge had arranged to leave on 
the same train, to resume his desk in the office of 
the Voice. . 

The poetry of the twilight, with its soothing 
stillness, made donbly sad the thought of ex- 
changing the idyllic country nook for the harsh 
and commonplace city. 

Miss Minton sat beside Birge in the little 
creeper-covered summerhouse at the end of the 
orchard. 

She held a letter in her left hand; the right 
‘was nervously clutching a fold in her dress. Her 
head was turned to one side, so that Birge could 
only divine the expression of her face. 

*«T found it in our room, and I suppose in the 
excitement of the departure he forgot to mail it. 
I assure you I should never have permitted him 
to act toward you in the manner in which he did 
if I had known anything about that peculiar state 
of affairs,” he said. 
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Miss Minton did not reply. Without having 
turned her head, she left the arbor shortly after- 
ward, still holding the letter. 

* * * * * * 

Two years later Bob Stanworthy sat in the 
office of the New York Dispatch-Item ; he had 
become manager of the great metropolitan jour- 
nal. It could hardly have been supposed that he 
perused the Western society paper which he held 
in his hand for the purpose of taking “ pointers ” 
therefrom. 

He studied pensively one paragraph on the 
page before him, and one paragraph only. 

The grief which his hard and successful labor 
of two years was to assuage had been stirred into 
a vivid flame again at the reading of the simple, 
commonplace description of Miss Minton’s mar- 
riage. 

This is what the paper said : “‘ At the residence 
of the bride’s parents the marriage ceremony was 
performed on Tuesday which made Miss Marion 
Minton the wife of William C. Birge.” 

Then came a description of the dresses worn by 
the bride and bridesmaids, that did not interest 
Stanworthy. 

“Happy Birge !” thought he; then he turned 
to sign a lot of checks a clerk had brought in. 
All through that afternoon he was preoccupied. 

He thought of his last morning at Schnaubelt’s 
while dictating letters to his stenographer; he 
thought of the surprise in the kitchen as he en- 
tered the stereotyper’s room to give some order: 
for repairs ; he thought of the girl he had loved, 
and whom loving, yet he had lost. 

In the evening he sat down and wrote this let- 
ter : 

“ William C. Birge, Esq., Dramatic Critic of the Voice : 

‘Dear Str: We are anxious to secure the best contri- 
butions obtainable for the short-story page of our Sun- 
day supplement. Kindly inform me if you can furnish us 
two stories, of from three thousand to three thousand 
five hundred words each, every month, at the rate of one 


hundred dollars per story. Respectfully yours. 
‘¢ Tue Business MANAGER OF THE ‘ Dispatcu-ITEM.’” 


“That will add enough to his earnings to give 
them a fairly comfortable living,” he said to him- 
self as he posted the letter. 

Two weeks later the Sunday editor entered the 
business manager's office, carrying a mannscrip* 
which he threw on the Jatter’s desk with a lengthy 
imprecation that terminated with ‘‘ rot.” 

One glance sufficed for Stanworthy to recognize 
the handwriting of Birge, and he at once pro- 
ceeded to pacify the irate editor with a promise 
to cancel the contract calling for the stories, of 
which this was the first, if upon reading the man- 
uscript he should find it unsuitable. 
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That evening he edited and rewrote Birge’s 
story, changed a situation here and a sentence 
there, added bits of brilliant description, ‘‘ doc- 
tored” the action, and gave to it deft touches, 
until at last it seemed like an entirely new story 
built upon the ruins of the old. Its appearance 
in the newspaper the following Sunday created a 
sensation among literary men. 

During the week Stanworthy requested the non- 
plused Sunday editor to hand over to him all con- 
tributions called for by the contract with Birge. 

One after the other they were published, and 
each one of them was said to be superior to the 
previous one; yet somehow or other the Sunday 
editor of the New York Dispatch-Item was puz- 
zled at the singular metamorphosis which Birge’s 
stories underwent while in the hands of the busi- 
ness manager. 

Within half a year the popularity of the tales 
caused their being printed as a book, in which 
form they went rapidly through several editions. 

One morning the papers announced : ‘That 
brilliant young author, Mr. William C. Birge, 
and his charming young wife, have arrived in 
New York. They are to attend a complimentary 
dinner arranged in their honor by the Calamus 
Club.” 

Upon the desk before Stanworthy lay an as yet 
unopened package. So he laid his paper aside, 
after reading the above personal paragraph, and 
proceeded to cut the envelope of the little bundle. 

It was marked : ‘‘ Dead Letter Office, Washing- 
ington, D. C.” 

Within was another envelope, and postmarked 
“Cleveland, Ohio.” It bore the date preceding 
the day of Miss Minton’s marriage. 

It was addressed to himself, in care of one of 
his former friends, with whom, however, he had 
had no correspondence since his abrupt departure 
from the West, and therefore the package had 
been forwarded to the Dead Letter Office. From 
there it had been sent to the Postmaster in New 
York, on the chance of its eventually reaching its 
destination. The United States postal service is 
very thorough in that respect. 

There were only a few scraps of paper. 

The first that he took up was one of his cards, 
and upon it he had written with lead pencil the 
verses by Sir Thomas Croft : 


‘The queenly rose thy guardian hand 
Saved yesterday from dying, 
Pale, wan and withered from its stem, 
Is now in ruins lying ; 

But the fond flower, to show she still 
Was grateful, e’en in death, 

Her blushes to thy cheek bequeathed 
Her perfume to thy breath.” 
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Miss Minton had found the verses next to a 
withered rose in one of the books Stanworthy had 
loaned her, and had insisted upon his surrender- 
ing the scrap to her. 

The next was the torn edge of a newspaper, 
which he had thrown to her at a picnic, after 
scribbling upon it: ‘‘ May I take you for a horse- 
back ride before breakfast to-morrow ? If so, I 
shall have horses ready at eight o’clock in the 
morning.” 

How well he remembered the pleased nod with 
which she answered in the affirmative ! 

There were eight or nine of these little notes. 
What a flood of recollections they opened to him! 
And she had treasured them for two years, and 
had only sent them back to him on the day before 
she was to be the wife of another! 

He did not notice the last letter in the bundle 
until he was about to tie it together. It was the 
one he had written to Birge on the morning of 
leaving Schnaubelt’s. How came it to be among 
the others ? 

Stanworthy read and reread it several times 
ere he happened to glance at the opening line. 
He started. Why, what’s this? He looked at 
the three words again and again, and as he assured 
himself that he had read aright his face assumed 
a ghastly hue. His hand trembled, and he nerv- 
ously clutched the paper cutter before him as one 
holds a dagger when about to strike. 

This is what he saw: “‘ My Dear Wife.” 

A single downward loop had been added to the 
first “1” in “* Will,” and from a self-sacrificing 
letter to a friend it became a heartless letter to a 
wife on the eve of desertion. 

It was all clear to him now. Miss Minton had 
loved him, and to make her despise him, Birge 
had resorted to the dastardly forgery; for who 
else could have had possession of the letter, or 
whom else would the young lady have believed ? 
In his blind rage he wanted to meet his false 
friend at once, and it was only the fact that he 
did not know the latter’s address that kept Stan- 
worthy from seeking him at the hotel and calling 
him to account. He was also to attend the lit- 
erary reception that night at the Calamus Club. 
Hoping to meet Birge there, he attended it. He 
was among the last te arrive. Some one told 
him that Birge was present. He concealed him- 
self in a window alcove. Presently he heard the 
voice of him he was seeking, and the man himself 
came from a side room surrounded by a group of 
journalists, who pressed him to remain longer. 

Stanworthy slipped from his place of conceal- 
ment, and gained the door leading to the ante- 
room unperceived by Birge. He busied himself 
with his overcoat so as to keep his back turned. 
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The door opened, and he leaned forward in or- 
der more effectually to conceal his identity. 

He did not see the handsome woman leaning on 
Birge’s arm who slipped into the ladies’ cloak- 
room. 

He was only conscious of the fact that now he 
was to be face to face and alone with the man who 
had wrecked his life. 

Like a flash he turned on his heel and con- 
fronted his enemy. 

Birge was stricken with terror at the distorted 
features and the blazing eyes of the man facing 
him, whom he recognized at once. 

He made a gesture of alarm and took a step 
backward, thoroughly frightened. 

He divined that Stanworthy knew all, and he 
hung his head and avoided the gaze of his former 
friend. 

“* Judas !” hissed Stanworthy, and the next mo- 
ment his hand was clutching Birge’s throat. The 
latter staggered, striving in vain to shake off the 
fearful grasp of his adversary, who shook him as 
a dog shakes a rat. 

Everything turned red before the eyes of the 
infuriated man, when suddenly the noise of an 
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opening door was heard, and some one said: 
«‘ Willie, dear, I will be all ready in a moment. 
Put something around your throat ; it is cold out- 
doors.” 

Ah, what that voice was to Stanworthy! The 
melodies that ever youth, beauty, springtime and 
love inspired, all combined in one cadence of 
thrilling harmony. 

And that same voice was in a few common- 
place words proclaiming its owner’s affection for 
the man he was trying to kill! A light step was 
approaching the anteroom, and Birge had hardly 
time to rise to his feet after Stanworthy had re- 
laxed his clutch upon his throat. 

“Why, what is the matter, dear ?” asked Mrs. 
Birge, who had not recognized her husband’s 
former friend. 

Seeing the evident embarrassment of Birge, 
Stanworthy quickly answered, while making a low 
bow, which threw his face in the shadow : 

“Nothing, madam; I only had the pleasure 
of adjusting your husband’s necktie.” 

Then he took his hat off the rack and left the 
room murmuring : 

“« Since she is happy 
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By CHARLES GAYLER. 


WHEN Walter Bowne was Mayor of New York 
city ; when aldermen did not run liquor saloons ; 
before the days of raWroads, telegraphs and tele- 
phones ; when New York extended but a short 
distance above Bleecker Street ; when lower Broad- 
way was a fashionable promenade; when the Bat- 
tery was a place of popular resort, and everybody 
worth knowing was to be seen there every fine 
afternoon from three to six o’clock promenading 
through ‘‘ Lovers’ Lane” and other ‘‘ shady 
walks and alleys green”; when Castle Garden 
threw open its doors to admit all who were will- 
ing to pay a shilling to enter and partake of a 
glass of ice cream without extra charge—then 
there stood on Whitehall Street, near the princi- 


pal gate of entrance to the Battery, a small cot- 
tage with an annex covered by an awning. 

This was a place of resort fifty years ago where 
many were in the habit of flocking of an after- 
noon for a bowl of turtle soup, for which Pete 
Bayard was famous. No one who has eaten 
Bayard’s turtle soup can ever forget it. It was 
thick and slab, and made savory by herbs, lemon 
juice and forcemeat balls. This, with a glass of 
punch, cost what in these days would seem a very 
moderate price, that is, two shillings and six- 
pence, or thirty-one and a quarter cents. Bayard 
also dispensed excellent liquor of all kinds at six 
cents a glass, and the best of cigars at the rate of 
five for a shilling, or three cents apiece. The 
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place was crowded every fine afternoon by the 
young men of the time, who came thither to dis- 
cuss the gossip of the day, to sip Bayard’s liquor 
and eat his soup. 

He accumulated quite a fortune; but though 
Bayard attended strictly to his business he could 
not resist the temptation of gambling in lotteries, 
which were then legalized in the State of New 
York, the numbers being drawn from a big wheel 
by a small colored boy on the steps of the City 
Hall. Buying lottery tickets became a passion 
with Bayard, and led to the usual result—he was 
obliged to sell out his place, and gradually fell 
from affluence to poverty. The last I heard of 
him, several years ago, he was a starter on one of 
the lines of street cars. 

Just above the Battery, on the left-hand side, 
nearly opposite Bowling Green, stood the Pacific 
Hotel, patronized largely by officers of the army 
and navy, and famous for the dinners*which the 
officers gave to their fellow officers and friends. 

There was quite a garden at the back, which 
extended to Greenwich Street. During one of 
these dinners, after the bottle had begun to-be 
put about, an altercation arose between a popular 
actor, a member of the Park Theatre Company, 


and one of the officers, in the course of which a. 


blow was received and returned by the actor. 
Friends interfered and tried to make peace, but 
the actor insisted on further satisfaction, and an 
adjournment to the lower end of the garden was 
proposed. Pistols were obtained, seconds were 
chosen, and a duel took place on the spot, in 
which the actor was wounded in the arm. This 
ended the duel. The wound was not a dangerous 
one ; surgical skill was brought into requisition, 
and the actor went through his part that night 
with his arm in a sling. 
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A short distance above the Pacific stood, and 
stands now, the Stevens House, where the cap- 
tains of clipper ships and others attached to the 
merchant marine were in the habit of putting up 
during their stay in the city. It was a very pop- 
ular house, and for a long time was looked upon 
as the rival of the Astor House, which was then 
but recently built. The literary men of the time 
also patronized it to some extent, and here Will- 
iam Henry Herbert (Frank Forrester) committed 
suicide by shooting himself in the abdomen while 
having a social chat with his friend, the late Colo- 
nel Thomas Picton. 

Just across the Street from the Stevens House 
stood the Globe Hotel, and beyond, on the other 
side of the way, the famous City Hotel, for many 
years the leading hotel of New York, kept by one 
Jennings, who was noted all over the country, 
from the Alleghanies to Maine and South to New 
Orleans, for his wonderful memory of names and 
faces. It is told of him that a guest of the house 
who had not visited it for sixteen years was sur- 
prised when, upon his arrival, Jennings addressed 
him by name, and asked if he should give him 
the same room, No. 108, that he had occupied 
during his previous visit. 

Here most of the great men of the past, previ- 
ous to the building of the Astor House, made 
their headquarters while in New York. Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, John J. 
Crittenden, Tom Benton and others were fre- 
quently seen there. Here most of the fashionable 
concerts and balls occurred. The most notable 
among the latter were the balls given by the 
Light Guard, then the swell military company of 
the city. These balls were the most fashionable 
and select of the time. The Light Guard still 
exists, but in combination with the City Guard 
formed the nucleus of the organization now 
known as the Old Guard. Maria Garcia (Mali- 
bran) and Carri-Dora Allen also sung here in 
grand concert. 

It was a short distance from here to a place 
once very popular in Maiden Lane, known as 
Clark & Brown’s Coffee House. This was for 
many years a regular hotel, and entertained within 
its walls some of the best-known men of the time. 
It was quite a favorite place with well-known act- 
ors. Here Cooper, the tragedian, lived while 
playing at the Park Theatre, and here also lived 
George Frederick Cooke, whose remains molder 
not far off in a neighboring churchyard, under a 
monument renewed by the kindness of the late 
E. H. Sothern. Here also lived Edmund Kean 
during his visit to America in 1820. 

As is well known, Kean’s erratic habits often 
led him into trouble, and one night, in his cups, 
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he said something in disparagement of America 
and Americans, and appeared‘upon the stage in 
a condition which rendered his performance of 
Richard II. anything but satisfactory. A.storm 
of indignation was raised, and from Clark & 
Brown’s Coffee House he wrote an abject apol- 
ogy for his expressions and conduct. The apol- 
ogy was printed and scattered broadcast through 
the city. Kean’s explanation was accepted, and 
he was once more allowed to appear at the Park 
Theatre. 

Clark & Brown’s gradually changed from a ho- 
tel toa mere dining place, and was the resort of 
the merchants and others who did business down- 
town, and went there for their dinners. ‘‘ Old 
Brown,” as he was called, was a stout, burly, 
red-faced Englishman, who stood at the head of a 
small flight of stairs about midway of the dining 
room, carving knife and fork in hand, and served 
the various dishes ordered by’ his guests. The 
food was excellent in quality, and quite generous 
in quantity. The price varied from a shilling 
(twelve and a half cents) for meats to sixpence 
for tarts or puddings. - If one were disposed to 
be economical he could order a ninepenny plate 
of meat, and thus save three cents, 

There was a long table extending the length 
of the room on one side, and on the other were a 
number of boxes with mahogany partitions, where 
parties of four could dine in semi-privacy. Up- 
stairs there was a cozy snug room, of medium 
size, which was known as the ‘“‘ chop room,” and 
here one could enjoy his meals in privacy and 
comfort. A bright sea-coal fire burned at one 
side in an ample grate, and near it stood a large 
plate warmer. The servant whose duty it was to 
attend to the guests of this room was a typical 
English servant, who, with napkin on arm, 
dressed in black, with a white choker and the airs 
of an English butler, seemed to anticipate all the 
wants of the customers. Nothing was served in 
this room except chops and steaks, but a chop 
qwas a chop, thick, fat, juicy, cooked to a charm 
and delicious; and the steaks! it makes my 
mouth water to think of them— porterhouse 
steaks, rich, rare and tender, with a pickled wal- 
nut ora bottle of mushroom ketchup, to add, if 
necessary, to its piquancy, or to increase one’s ap- 
petite. For this thirty-one cents was the sole 
charge, and the half-pint of sherry cost a shilling 
extra. 

Opening from Maiden Lane was a small bar- 
room, through which the dining room could be 
reached ; here excellent liquors were sold, includ- 

ing rare old brandy, at six cents a glass ; and the 
best of cigars for three cents each. A grate fire 
burnt pleasantly on one side of the room, and be- 
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side the grate hung a three-prong toasting fork. 
On the other side of the room was a small table, 
holding a dish with scraps of ham, some cubes of 
cheese on another dish, and a bread tray holding 
many chunks—they could not be called slices—of 
bread. 

Most of the customers who frequented this 
room were Englishmen, and their drink was al- 
most invariably hot brandy and water or old ale. 
Those who drank ale, after procuring a mug filled 
with a nut-brown beverage, would help themselves 
to a chunk of bread, walk to the fireplace, take 
down the toasting fork, toast their bread and soak 
it in the ale. There was also an iron poker be- 
side the toasting fork, which would occasionally 


be used by being thrast imto the fire and made 


red hot, and then immersed in the flagon of ale, 
«« just to take the chill off, you know,” as an Eng- 
lishman once explained to me. 

The bar was at one time presided over by Harry 
Clifton, who will be remembered, and kindly re- 
membered, as the proprietor of an English chop 
house on Houseton Street, and afterward in Lex- 
ington Avenue, near Thirty-second Street, famous 
for roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

Proceeding down Maiden Lane to Water Street, 
we came to another celebrated and very popular 
establishment, near Wall Street, known as the 
Merchants’ Coffee House, presided over by a jolly, 
well-fed and good-natured host, George W. Brown. 
This place divided the patronage of the merchants 
with Clark & Brown. The Tontine Building and 
Long Room stood opposite, on the corner of Wall 
Street. Cotton brokers, the principal auction- 
eers, money brokers and bankers abounded in 
the neighborhood, and these convened at Brown’s 
every day from twelve to two o’clock for their 
dinners, which were excellent and wonderfully 
cheap, in view of the present restaurant prices in 
the city. Twelve and a half cents was the price 
for all plates of meat, and twenty-five cents for 
poultry. The liquors were the same price as those 
sold at Clark & Brown’s, but the barroom was 
minus the toasting fork and red-hot poker, the 
place being more American in character, its cus- 
tomers preferring brandy and water, cold, and 
their ale without the chill off, “‘ don’t you know ?” 

At the head of a short flight of stairs leading 
to the second story, in which the dining room 
was situated, there was a smaller private dining 
room. Here at two o’clock daily a coterie of 
about a dozen merchants, rich, fat and oily, used 
to dine at a common table, at which jolly host 
Brown presided. Good fare and plenty of it, 
and good wine, of which there was no stint, char- 
acterized these dinners. 

George W. Brown was in those days known to 
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almost everyone in the city. He occupied a good 
social position, and his family were among the 
fashionables who then lived in East Broadway, 
counting among their neighbors the Willetts and 
Hadleys, and other respectable Quaker families ; 
the Rings, Cauldwells, Peggs, Grinnells and oth- 
ers, who stood high in the ranks of New York so- 
ciety. 

During a riot which occurred in the Old Bow- 
ery Theatre on account of some remarks made by 
Hamblin’s stage manager, George Farron, dis- 
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paraging America and Americans, when in his 
cups, on board the packet ship which brought him 
into this country, the theatre came very near be- 
ing gutted by enthusiastic and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, who filled the house, one night soon after 
Farron’s insult to the country had become known, 
and threatened all sorts of vengeance against the 
man who had dared to speak disparagingly of 
their America. The riot had progressed to an 
alarming degree ; the rioters refused to listen to 
Hamblin, the manager, or anyone else, until they 
were assured that Farron would be discharged 
and no longer permitted to appear on the stage of 
the Bowery. 

When matters had nearly reached a climax 
Hamblin spied George W. Brown behind the 
scenes, where he was a frequent visitor, and know- 
ing his popularity, went to him and implored him 
to go before the curtain and try to pacify the an- 
dience. Brown good-naturedly consented, and 
going in front of the curtain, opened his mouth 
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to speak ; but he was no 
sooner seen and recogniz- 
ed, and had scarcely be- 
gun to address the audi- 
ence, when his voice was 
drowned by a storm of 
vociferous cries from all 
parts of the house of, 
“«Chicken potpie !” «‘ Veal 
stew !” “‘Corn beef and 
cabbage !” ‘Roast beef, 
rare !” “* Pork and beans !” 
and all sorts of similar 
cries. Brown tried to go 
on when something like 
silence prevailed, but as 
soon as he began the cries 
broke out again, and again 
he was silenced. In vain 
he gesticulated, smiled 
and held up his hand in 
protest—it was no use— 
and he was at last com- 
pelled to yield to the 
popular clamor, and left 
the stage followed by 
shouts of good-natured 
laughter. The riot was 
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finally quelled by Ham- 
blin’s promise to discharge 
Mr. Farron; and _ peace 
reigned in Warsaw. 
There were several 
coffee houses and eating 
rooms in the neighbor- 
hood of Water Street and 
Maiden Lane, but none 
requiring special mention 
until Windust’s was reach- 
ed. Windust’s stood on 
Park Row, next door to 
the Old Park Theatre. It 
was the resort of the 
principal actors of the 
day connected with the 
Bowery and Old Park 
Theatre. Among these 
were Thomas 8. Ham- 
blin, Barney Williams, 
Henry and Thomas Pla- 
cide, John Mason, William 
Wheatley, Humphry 
Bland, John Povey, Chip- 
pendale, ‘ Nosey Phil- 
lips,” and others whose 
names would make a long 
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list. Here they would congregate after the per- 
formance of the night to eat their modest suppers 
and chat over a glass of ale or other stimulant, 
and here many a joke was played and many a story 
told that was wont to set the table in a roar. 
Newspaper men and literary men also frequented 
Windust’s. Among the latter were Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, Louis Gaylord Clark and his twin brother 
Willis, General George P. Morris, Edgar A. Poe, 
and others of lesser note. Among the newspaper 
men who sometimes took their ‘‘ ease in their inn” 
were Horace Greeley, Charles A. Dana, Charles 
F. Briggs, William Porter, ‘‘ the tall son of York,” 
the editor of the Spirit of the Times ; James W. 
Otis, of the Lzpress ; ‘‘ John Smith of Arkan- 
saw,” and several other prominent at that time in 
journalism. 

Here used to meet for dinner every Saturday 
afternoon a social. literary and dramatic coterie 
known as the Novelties Club. They dined in a 
long room in the upper part of the house, and 
among all my social reminiscences none are more 
pleasant than these meetings of the olden times. 
Several other coteries met in the house at various 
times, composed of such men as the late Samuel 
Nichols, the proprietor of the Weekly Mercury ; 
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“Judge” Wilmot; Rich, of Rich & Loutrelle. 
Their habit was to dine together, and after din- 
ner song and story filled up the hours until nine 
o’clock, when the company adjourned, sober and 
in good order—as a rule ; but most of these have 
passed away, and Windust’s is no more. 

Just below, on the corner of Ann Street, on 
the site at present occupied by the Herald Build- 
ing, was another place famous in its day for its 
cuisine, and many good things likely to tempt the 
palate of the don vivant. It was in the basement, 
and was known as Sandy Welch’s. I never knew 
Sandy—at any rate I don’t remember him—but 
I have a vivid recollection of his turtle soup and 
steak, as well as his oysters, which his cook had 
a way of preparing that I have never since known 
equaled. It was the occasional resort of many of 
Windust’s customers and the best of the sporting 
men of the day. 

This locality was not unfrequently called ‘‘ Fort- 
une’s Corner,” especially in the advertisements 
and handbills of the New York State Consoli- 
dated Lottery, whose principal office was on this 
corner, above the basement of Sandy Welch’s res- 
taurant. As I have said before, lotteries were in 
those days legalized in the State of New York, 
and lottery gambling was a very popular vice. 
This particular office was run by the Gregories, 
who accumulated a large fortune previous to the 
passage of the law prohibiting lotteries in the 
State. A large screen stood just inside the door, 
ou which a figure representing the ‘‘ Blind God- 
dess” Fortune was seen pouring out from an im- 
mense cornucopia piles of gold and silver. In- 
side the office tickets were sold to all comers with- 
out let or hindrance. I never heard of anyone 
drawing the great capital prize, but I suppose 
such prizes were drawn, as the drawings were 
supposed to be fair and square, and took place 
under the very bandages of the Goddess of Jus- 
tice who blindly looked down from the cupola 
of the City Hall. Near the curbstone of this cor- 
ner stood a granite post about four feet high ; 
another similar post stood opposite at St. Panl’s 
Church. From the post on St. Paul’s side to the 
post near the lottery office a large iron cable was 
stretched, completely barring the passage of vehi- 
cles up and down Broadway. The cable was 
stretched every Saturday night, and remained in 
its place all through the following Sunday. This 
was done to avoid disturbing the worshipers of 
St. Paul’s during their devotions. Similar cables 
were stretched across Broadway from Trinity 
Church, at the head of Wall Street ; from Grace 
Church, which stood just below ; from St. George’s 
Church, in Beekman Street ; from St. Thomas’s 
Church, at Houston Street and Broadway; from 
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St. Mark’s Church, at St. 
Mark’s Place, and other 
Episcopal churches 
throughout the city. The 
chain at St. Paul’s was un- 
der the vigilant eye of Jacob 
Hays, then the High Con- 
stable of New York, and 
woe betide the boy who 
dared to swing upon the 
chains during church hours, 
or at any other time, for 
“‘QOld Hays” had a wary 
eye on him, and managed 
by a series of sly approaches 
to bring his rattan down 
with much vigor upon the 
spot where the naughty boy’s 
trousers are drawn tightest. 

These obstructions would scarcely be tolerated 
in these days, but then the good citizens of New 
York submitted to them without protest. A 
relic of the old *‘ blue laws” of Connecticut, in 
the shape of a city ordinance which has never 
been repealed, I believe still stands upon our ordi- 
nance book, declaring it to be a misdemeanor for 
any person to drive through the streets of the city 
on the Sabbath for pleasure ; in fact, all persons 
are liable to a fine for driving through the streets, 
except to and fro from church, to funerals, or 
while going for a physician. j 

The first large hotel built in New York was 
known as Holt’s Hotel, which still stands on the 
corner of Fulton and Water Streets, and is called 
the United States. It was built by a man by the 
name of Holt, who kept a restaurant in the base- 
ment of the house still standing on the corner of 
Front Street, opposite Fulton Market. I remem- 
ber that his chicken potpie, and rice pudding 
with lots of raisins in it, had many attractions for 
me when I was a youngster. 

Holt’s Hotel was the largest and most com- 
modious hotel in the country. Before the regu- 
lar opening the public were invited to a visit of 
inspection, and thousands of people from the city 
and country accepted the invitation. Every not- 
able housewife in the city cast a critical eye over 
the sheets, pillowcases and other linen of the es- 
tablishment. I well recollect that my mother, on 
her return from such a visit, explained to her 
group of friends that the “sheets were just blown 
together.”” Not long after Holt’s Hotel was fin- 
ished the Astor House was built by John Jacob 
Astor, and threw Holt’s and every other hotel in 
the city in the shade. 

The Astor House became popular at once. It 
was not conducted as hotels are to-day; the 
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guests took their meals together at stated hours, 
at long tables in the dining room facing Barclay 
Street, and not at restaurant tables, as they are 
now called. But the tables were always set, and 
it was claimed by the proprietors and their guests 
that at no time during the day or night could 
a person go into the dining room withont find- 
ing a substantial meal ready. The cuisine was 
excellent and the service unexceptionable. The 
price for board and lodging was two dollars per 
day. 

After the Astor House was built it became the 
headquarters for visiting statesmen, politicians, 
and notable persons who formerly stopped at the 
City Hotel. Webster, Clay, William H. Seward, 
Governor Marcy, and other men prominent in 
those days, sought shelter beneath its roof. 

The steps of the Astor House afforded a con- 
venient lounging place for those who desired to 
see and be seen by the throng of well-dressed la- 
dies and gentlemen who promenaded Broadway 
on their way to the Battery. 

On the opposite corner of Broadway and Bar- 
clay Street stood the American Hotel, which was 
patronized by military and naval officers, as well 
as by merchants from the West and South. 

Further up Broadway, on the northeast corner 
of Chambers Street, stood Washington Hall, a 
famous place of resort for heavy swells, men about 
town and sporting men. Napoleon, afterward 
Emperor of France, had his quarters at Washing- 
ton Hall during his stay in the city, and divided 
his time between that place and the Café des Mille 
Colonnes, which was run by a Frenchman. It 
was divided into two parts, front and rear. The 
walls of the front room were completely covered 
with mirrors, a small pilaster of marble separating 
each mirror from the one next toit. On either 
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side of the room were small marble-top tables, at 
which the guests were seated and were served 
with such refreshments as they required. The 
atmosphere of the place was essentially French, 
the waiters were French, the proprietor was 
French, and the entire style of the place smacked 
of Paris. The room was presided over by a buxom 
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dame au comptoir, who 
gracefully took your money 
with a bland smile, and said 
“Merci,” in a way that 
caused the customer to for- 
get that the change was 
slightly inaccurate. 

The back room was fitted 
up with billiard tables which 
would strike an expert bill- 
iardist of to-day with hor- 
ror. The beds of the tables 
were of wood ; the cushions, 
of leather, of straw or of 
hay, and the balls had an 
inclination to wabble. , The 
carrom game had not yet 
come into general vogue ; 
the pocket game was the 
one most played. A person 
used to frequent these 
rooms who was known as 
the “‘ Albany Pony,” and was famous for running 
“the spot,” or holding the red ball in succession, 
counting three each time, and in so doing would 
count a hundred without a break. This was con- 
sidered a great feat in those days, but would 
hardly be considered so now. 

Here Napoleon spent a great deal of his time, 
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when not at Washington J/all or visiting about 
the city, where he was well received by some 
of the best families. Ie remained in this city 
until he went to England, and after a series of 
events, which it does not come within my 
province to speak of, he went to Paris, where he 
accomplished his famous coup d’état. 

The front room of Washington Tall con- 
tained a picture of a Stagecoach and Four, 
which was copied and used as an advertisement 
by all stagecoach lines from one end of the 
country to the other. It represented four 
spirited horses at full gallop, the driver crack- 
ing his whip and the passengers. in holiday 
array, inside and outside the coach, the men 
wearing bell-crowned hats and coats with high 
collars, and the ladies decked out in elabor- 
ate wraps and coal-scuttle bonnets. Washing- 
ton Hall was the resort, as I have said, of men 
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about town, sporting men, and the leaders of what 
then was the ‘‘four hundred” of New York, of 
whom ‘* Wash” Costar was the recognized chief. 
He wore long hair, which fell in clustering curls 
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over his shoulders, and was otherwise quite a dis- 
tinguished-looking person. He was one of the 
few men who at that time sported a mustache, 
which was almost exclusively worn by foreigners. 
On the second story was a large ballroom, where 
many notable balls were given. One of the last 
of these balls—I think ¢he last—was given in 
honor of the inauguration of General Harrison, 
in 1840, which was largely attended by the most 
prominent persons in the city and country. 
Across the street stood a place of resort for Ital- 
ians and opera singers, kept by Palmo, a swarthy 
little Italian, who afterward built Palmo’s Opera 
House on Chambers Street, on the site of Sto- 
panni’s Bathhouse, where Palmo sunk the not in- 
considerable fortune he had made on Broadway. 
The last I knew of him he was a cook in a lunch 
room kept by Charlie Able on Broadway near 
Spring Street. 

On the corner of Chambers Street the Irving 
House was erected as a first-class hotel. This is 
where Jenny Lind stopped on her first visit to 
America, under the management of Barnum. 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, had a suite of 
rooms in this house, and here he received the va- 
rious delegations who waited on him to express 
their sympathy with Hungary, and from here he 
issued the famous bonds payable when Hungary 
should be declared free. The bonds have not yet 
been paid. The place afterward came into the 
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hands of Delmonico, and was for a long time 
the famous lunching place in the lower part of 
the city. 

Windust opened a branch establishment, about 
1830, on the corner of Broadway and Leonard 
Street. The house was known as the Atheneum, 
and was a favorite stopping place for the actors 
and actresses who were engaged at the National 
Theatre, which stood on the corner of Church 
and Leonard Streets. Miss Jane Sheriff, who was 
then a great favorite in the city, singing in the 
opera ‘‘ Amelie” at the National Theatre, had 
apartments there. 

Miss Sheriff was a very pleasing singer. Her 
voice, though not great, was exceedingly sweet. 
She was a beautiful woman, and was received by 
New York’s best society. She was exceedingly 
popular as an artiste. 

There are doubtless some who will recall to-day 
with pleasure her rendering of the pretty songs 
of ‘‘ Amelie,” especially, ‘‘ When the Morning 
First Dawned.” ‘‘The Raptured Dwelling,” 
«Thou art Gone,” and others. She used also 
to sing between the pieces. A farce was given 
in those days after the opera. One of her espe- 
cial favorites was ‘ Whistle, and I will Come to 
You, My Lad,” and whenever she sang it every 
“lad” whistled, and some of the old fellows as 
well. Wilson, Edwin Seguin and Horncastle 
were some of the principals who sung in ‘* Ame- 
lie.” No one who ever heard 
it will forget the excellent 
manner in which Seguin sung 
“‘My Boyhood’s Home,” or 
fail to recall with pleasure 
ims Horneastle singing ‘‘ Under 

ry the Tree, neath the Merry 
: Green Tree.” Mary Taylor, 
who afterward became a popn- 
lar favorite as a singer and 
actress at the Olympic The- 
atre, made her first appearance 
here as a leader of the chorus. 
She never failed, even though 
_ she was only a chorus singer, 
of receiving a round of ap- 
plause whenever she came 
upon the stage, leading her 
troupe of gypsies, to sing the 
chorus of ‘‘ Tarry Not.” She 
afterward became New York’s 
favorite sonbrette, but mar- 
ried and left the stage in the 
height of her populartiy. 

Henry Russell, the popular 
ballad singer who sung the 
songs written by Gen. George 
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P. Morris, such as ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree,” 
“©On Old Long Island’s Sea-girt Shore,” ‘‘ On the 
Lake where Drooped the Willow,” etc. Russell 
was exceedingly popular. His concerts at the City 
Hotel and the Tabernacle were largely attended 
by the young folks of the city. He was a grand- 
looking man of over the average height, and had 
a fine baritone voice of great power 
and compass. He was fond of 
having a good time, and he prom- 
ised a party of friends to go with 
them on a certain evening sere- 
nading. They gladly accepted the 
offer, and, previous to the sere- 
nade gave Russell a supper at the 
Atheneum with the understand- 
ing that the serenade was to occur 
immediately after. After the good 
things of the supper had been dis- 
cussed and the wine had flowed 
rather copiously preparations 
were made to make the streets 
vocal. Just then, however, Rus- 
sell excused himself while he went 
to his room, promising to return 
immediately. He left the room, 
but did not return, and none of 
the party, of which I was one, 
saw him again till after his return 
from a long trip to the South and 
West. The serenade was never 
given, but Russell confessed that 
the’ supper was excellent and the 
wine splendid. 

Demster, the Scotch balladist, 
also stopped at the Atheneum 
when in the city. He was the author of the sweet 
Irish song, “I am Sitting on the Stile, Mary.” 
He also sung Tennyson’s ‘* May Queen,” while 
his Scotch ballads always attracted a large num- 
ber of enthusiastic representatives of the ** Land 
o” Cakes.” 

Tom Hamblin, the Placides, especially Tom, 
George Jamison, and other actors of the Park 
"Theatre, as well as the National, were in the habit 
of meeting here of an evening after the play, but 
no one, except a favored few, was admitted after 
twelve o’clock. Tom Hamblin was one of these 
privileged few, and his rap at the side door and 
hhis well-known voice was always recognized by the 
waiter in attendance. Others frequently applied 
for admission after that prescribed time, but were 

always refused. George happened to be one of 
these; but Jamison was a famous mimic—he 
could imitate the voice and manner of any one 
of his associates to perfection—so he managed, 
after being once refused admission, to gain en- 
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trance by assuming the voice and imitating the 
knock of Hamblin. 

Above this locality there were no hotels of any 
special note until the New York Hotel was 
reached, which stood in its present location. It 
was principally patronized by Southern people, 
and is so to a large extent to-day. During the 
war it ‘sheltered many Southerners who left the 
South to escape the draft and took up their 
quarters in New York. Over the bar counter, 
which was superintended by ‘‘ Cuban Joe,” who 
was famous for his expertness in making mint 
juleps, cocktails and other beverages dear to the 
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Southern heart and taste, many a toast was drank, 
surreptitiously often, but when it was safe to 
do so, boldly and even vociferously, to the health 
of Jeff. Davis and to the success of the Southern 
“cause.” 

Union Square was then a barren waste of past- 
ure land, and what is now Madison Square was 
occupied at the southern end by the House of 
Refuge,. surrounded by a high brick wall and over- 
shadowed by large willow trees; the rest was a 
blackberry patch. Opposite where the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel now stands was a Dutch farmhouse, 
which was afterward occupied by a well-known 
publican, Corporal Thompson by name. This 
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was the first road house after leaving the city, 
and here horsemen and others were in the habit 
of meeting in the afternoon and evening to talk 
“horse” and make matches for their trotters. 
‘Thompson occupied the place for some years, 
until Franconi’s Hippodrome was erected there, 
which gave place shortly afterward to the present 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. At the time I write of, the 
land in the vicinity was occupied exclusively by 
farmers and vegetable gardeners. I recollect, when 
I was a boy, playing truant from school, and wan- 
dering out as far as this, I became frightened at 
the distance from the city, and turned my steps 
homeward. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


By Georce C. Ilur.sur, 


To NAME one of these countries is to recall 
the other, united as they are by the hard law of 
history, no less than by geographical situation. 

The boundaries of Alsace are: on the north, 
the little river Queich, which flows into the 
Rhine; on the cast, the Rhine; on the south, 
where it touches the last slopes of the Jura, it 
has a frontier on Switzerland, the Principality of 
Porentruy and the County of Montbéliard, and 
just reaches, in the southwest, a portion of 
Franche-Comté ; on the west, the Vosges Mount- 
ains divide it from Lorraine. The area is a little 
less than 3,300 square miles. 

There are three natural zones in the surface of 
the country: the mountain region on the west, 
the foothills, and then the plain, larger than the 
other two together. In the mountain region are 
the forests and the pasture lands; the foothills 
are almost entirely devoted to the culture of the 
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vine, and the level country is covered with farms 
and orchards and cornfields. 

Next to the Rhine, the chief river is the IIl, 
which has given its name to the land—IIlsass, or 
Elsass, in German meaning the country or district 
of the Ill. Like many other streams, the II1 is 
subject to freshets, and an old Alsatian proverb 
says: ‘$ Die Ell Geht wo sie well” (The Ill goes 
where it will). 

The plain of Alsace rises, in general, but a few 
feet above the level of the Rhine, the highest 
point being at Colmar, less than 700 feet, and the 
next highest at Strasburg, which is not quite 5C0 
feet above the river. The foothills have an aver- 
age elevation of 1,200 feet, their culmination 
being at Ferrette, in the Jura, at 2,000 feet. The 
vegetation in this vineyard region is magnificent, 
and the land is held at a very high rate of value. 
The mountains, with an altitude of between 3,500 
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and 4,700 feet, hardly admit of cultivation beyond 
the raising of some potatoes and a little rye ; and 
on the higher summits, where the air is keen and 
cold, the snows lie from October to April. These 
upper regions are almost without habitations. 

The climate of Alsace tends to extremes, the 
summers being hot and the winters cold, and the 
mean temperature of the plain 50° Fahr. There 
is a fall of 2° for every 200 feet of elevation. The 
atmospheric humidity is moderate, and the pre- 
vailing winds are the southwest and the north- 
east, with occasional storms of rain and hail. 

The population of Alsace, which numbered 
1,119,255 in 1866, had fallen in 1885 to 1,074,626, 
a diminution, it is ‘true, in the twenty years, but 
still so slight that it argues no great decline in 
prosperity. The pursuits of the people are al- 
most equally divided between agriculture and 
manufacture. 

Here, as elsewhere in the Rhine countries, the 
blood is very much mixed. The first inhabitants, 
within historical time, were Celtic, though the 
Germans, in the time of Cesar, had occupied the 
middle of the country. They were driven out, 
but returned at a later date to be overwhelmed 
with the native Celts by the Vandals, who invaded 
Gaul in the fifth century. Later on came the 
Franks and the Almans, and then the incessant 
warfare of the Middle Ages, followed by the re- 
ligious contests, which brought into the Rhine 
Valley the men of nearly every European nation 
from Sweden to Spain and Hungary. The Ger- 
man dialects prevail in the north and along the 
line of the Ill, while French or Franco-Celtic pa- 
tois predominate elsewhere. Physically, the Alsa- 
tians are well built and rather above the average 
French standard in height. They belong to the 
blond races, though, like others of the type, they 
are losing the fair hair which used to distinguish 
them. 

Alsace became French territory by the Treaty of 
Westphalia, in 1648, at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Strasburg and some ecclesiastical 
domains, made over to France in 1681, were 
formally recognized as French by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, in 1697. . 

It is since the Revolution of 1789 that the pros- 
perity of Alsace has made the greatest advance. 
The division of property has made nearly every 
man a landowner, and the close attention paid to 
the agricultural development has put Alsace at 
the head of the productive regions of Europe. 
Compared with Saxony and the British Islands, 
Alsace showed before the war of 1870-71 an ay- 
erage product of 44, against 37 for Saxony and 31 
for Great Britain and Ireland. M. Lefebvre cal- 
culated the total product of the Alsatian farms 
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in 1866 at 190,000,000 francs, 47,000,000 of which 
were animal products. Comfort and plenty reign 
in the villages and farms. M. Charles Grad se- 
lects for description the Kochersberg, a canton of 
the former Bas-Rhin. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘the 
soil forms undulations of a rich loam, recalling, 
when covered by the winter snows, a vast plain of 
tumuli. In summer the infinite variety of the 
cultivated fields gives them a smiling aspect. The 
villages are spacious and very near together, and 
the roads, lined with fruit trees, are magnificent. 
The houses, with their roofs either pitched or 
projecting so as to form a recess, in which hang 
bundles of maize or tobacco leaves, with their 
inscriptions and paintings and wood carvings, 
give every indication of the comfort and well- 
being of the hearty and independent proprietors. 
Each farm bears the name of its founder, pre- 
served even long, after the estate has passed into 
other hands. The barns and stables are grouped 
with the beehives, the poultry yard and the dove- 
cot, at the end of the large courtyard behind the 
dwelling house ; and almost invariably there is an 
orchard, with its adjuncts of the kitchen garden 
and the flower plot. In these gardens, besides 
the common vegetables in great variety, are the 
red and yellow chrysanthemums, the sunflowers, 
the damask roses, the spicy tufts of rosemary and 
thyme, and trained along the walls the vine trel- 
lises, with apricot and peach trees. Under the 
trees of the orchard the family washing is laid out 
to dry, and here also is the bleaching ground for 
the stuffs spun and woven during the long winter 
evenings ; and here the family come together to 
sit and chat on Sunday, in the summer time.” 

In the vinelands the little towns, such as Kay- 
sersberg, Obernai, Turckheim, are compactly and 
closely built, and surrounded by walls, which 
formerly made them strongholds, and are to-day 
fallen into ruins. These towns are now labyrinths 
of winding streets and closes, lined with dark old 
houses, crowned with lofty, pointed gables, some 
of them overhanging and decrepit ; and in the 
little yards, crowded with vehicles and vine poles, 
the sturdy children and the cackling fowls disport 
themselves. 

They are picturesque, at least; and here, too, 
prosperity reigns. Each householder has his cel- 
lar filled with what he declares to be the best 
vintage of the whole district; and beyond the 
crumbling town walls are erected more commodi- 
ous establishments with facilities for increasing 
the yield of the vineyards. 

The vine region occupies the edge of the hills 
from Thann to Mutzig along the eastern base of 
the Vosges Mountains. There are vines in the 
Sundgau and at Kochersberg, in the Ochsenfeld 
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plain and at Colmar and other places, but in none 
of these do they form the principal culture. What- 
ever may be the cause, the vine is a kind of ex- 
otic in these spots, and finds its true home in Mid- 
dle Alsace, to the north and to the south of Ribeau- 
villé. In this region it covers with its precious 
leaves all the hillsides, climbs the lower slopes 
of the mountains and encroaches on the plain, 
disputing the furrows with the corn and crowd- 
ing the woods on the barren rocks. There is no- 
where a corner of soil, a bend in the rocky wall, a 
single tempting exposure that escapes the inde- 
fatigable vine. Wherever a valley opens the grape 
monopolizes all its southern side, often for a dis- 
tance of leagues. These valleys form the most 
exquisite pictures. Below the vineyards flows 
and murmurs a little brook gliding in and out 
between curtains of willows and poplar trees on 
the edge of the flowery meadows. Far away the 
valley is shut in by ranges of softly rounded 
mountains, their forests shrouded in warm mists 
brooding in a solemn calm, and nearer, above 
the railway with its rushing trains, picturesque 
paths lead up through the clustering vines to the 
rock crowned by an old feudal tower, like a mem- 
ory of past days, and the traveler’s eye takes in 
the rich, expanded plain of Alsace covered with 
the growths ripening to the harvest. 

The average product ef wine is 1,000 gallons to 
the acre, and about 25,000 families derive their 
support from the vineyards. 

The culture of the vine in Alsace dates from 
the time of the Emperor Probus, A.D. 276, and 
the chronicles of the Middle Ages frequently men- 
tion the heavy and generous vintages of the Rhine 
country. They were shipped down the river to 
the Low Countries and to England, and the home 
consumption was so great that drunkenness pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent, and municipal regu- 
lations prescribed the closing of the wineshops at 
nine o’clock, and inflicted fines on anyone who 
‘*drank more than he could carry.” Habit was 
too strong, however, to be controlled by the law, 
and the Alsatians clung to their social meetings, 
where the rule was “Sauf oder lauf” (drink or 
be off). The German Emperor, at his corona- 
tion, took an oath to keep sober, and observed it 
as many later converts to temperance have kept 
their pledge. 

The general character of the wine is the same, 
but certain localities are famous for the quality of 
their produce, as Ribeauvillé with its Riesling, 
Richevihr with its Tokay and its Gentil, Turck- 
heim with its Brand and its red wines, Guebwiller 
with the Olber, and Thann, which yields the 
Range, the strongest and most heady wine of all, 
so fiery that it has given rise to a malediction, 
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‘*May the Range drive you !” just as elsewhere 
men say, ‘‘ The deuce take you !” 

The forest region covers about 700,000 acres, of 
which two-thirds are in the mountains. Roads 
have been carried through the Vosges, and yet 
there are many places in their solitudes where 
enormous trees go slowly to decay unseen by any 
but the game and the wild beasts that prowl in 
these dim recesses. The upper limit of the woods 
is marked by the beech tree; to this succeed the 
firs and the pines, and lower down the oaks, the 
birches, the elms, the ashes and chestnuts. 

There has been some diminution in the extent 
of the forest area since the days of the Revolution, 
but only the richer lands have been cleared, and 
the woods are carefully protected against waste 
and injury. 

The pasture land of Alsace lies almost wholly 
in the upper valleys and on the very tops of the 
Vosges. It covers in all about 300,000 acres, and 
furnishes a sweet and succulent pasturage from | 
June to September. 

The native cattle, though hardy and vigorous, 
are inferior to the Swiss and the French breeds, 
and these are taking the place of the Alsatian. 

A single pasture nourishes from fifteen to sixty 
cows, some belonging to the herdsman, the others 
hired for the season. When all the preparations 
are made, early in June, the starting day is fixed 
and the herdsmen take leave of their families, who 
will see them no more till the long summer days 
are gone. 

The principal manufacturing industry of Alsace 
is that of cotton stuffs, remarkable for their 
quality and the taste shown in the designs. For 
a long time the mills depended on the water 
power furnished by the mountain streams, but 
with the extension of the industry steam power 
took the first place, and the mills were multiplied 
in every direction. The products of the cot- 
ton manufacture amounted in- 1870 to nearly 
300,000,000 francs in value, and Elsass is the most 
important seat of this industry in the German 
Empire. 

Agriculture and manufactures do not absorb 
the intellectual vigor of Alsace. German by race 
and, in many respects, by tradition, the people 
have been, since 1789, profoundly French in their 
sympathies and ideas, and their contributions to 
literature and to science have added distinguished 
names to the history of France. The German 
works produced are not without their value, more 
especially the poems and historical studies; and 
the writings of Stoeber, who has devoted himself 
to collecting the legends and local traditions in 
the very language of the people, have a peculiar 
charm of their.own, and have preserved many of 
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the old songs and stories with their precious stamp 
of originality and their types of character. The 
land is haunted by the phantoms of Roman and 
Barbarian antiquity and the Middle Ages. Every 
ruin has its legend, each field has been the scene of 
some half-mythical battle. This way came Ariovis- 
tus, to carve out a kingdom for himself in Gaul, 
to return in headlong flight after his overthrow 
by Cesar. The sight of Strasburg recalls Attila 
and his ferocious Iluns, who there crossed into 
Gaul and made their way with fire and sword into 
the heart of the country. ILermann and Sieg- 
fried, the national herocs, sleep, like Barbarossa, in 


their enchanted castles underground, to rise and 
come forth when the country is threatened ; and 
Charlemagne walks again along the Rhine banks, 
while the shadowy form of Roland revisits the 
glimpses of the moon on the dim slopes of the 
mountains. This great cycle, the inexhaustible 
source of poetry to the modern world, is in a sense 
the local possession of the Alsatians, as of every 
people, whatever their political boundaries, who 
dwell in the Valley of the Rhine. 

To tell the whole story of Alsace would require 
a volume on the ample scale of the folios dear to 
the book lover, and for its composition a whole 
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literature of history and topography, of tales and 
sketches and chronicles and studies of character 
would have to be read and digested. Something 
of the work has been done, and admirably done, 
with the firm French touch, by M. Charles Grad 
(recently deceased), a Deputy from the Reichsland 
to the German Parliament. THis articles on Al- 
sace and Lorraine, continued for several years in 
Le Tour du Monde, form a permanent contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of this most attractive re- 
gion. He neglects nothing in the daily life that 
passes before him, while he has the history and 
the legends associated with each ruined castle or 
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famous battlefield ever in his thought; and he 
never fails to note the picturesque survivals of 
more primitive times, such as this description of 
the night watchman at Kaysersberg: ‘‘‘i'en 
o’clock struck as we entered Kaysersberg. The 
tower of Barbarossa’s castle stands out against the 
sky above the gables of the old imperial city. 
One side of the tower is in shadow, the other is 
dimly lighted by the moon, now sinking to the 
horizon. In the stillness of the night we hear the 
murmuring noise of the Weiss, flowing down from 
Alspach. There is not a soul in the streets, and 
Iiere and there, at 


not even a cat on the leads. 
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long intervals, hang, on wires stretched between 
opposite houses, smoke-begrimed lanterns that 
shed a dim light on the street below. What more 
than this is needed in a town where the peaceful 
burghers go to bed with the chickens, without 
waiting for the watchman to go his round ? And 
here he comes, turning the corner of the principal 
street, a halberd in his right hand, and in the left 
a lantern, even dimmer than those that hang 
overhead, while he repeats his monotonous re- 
frain: ‘Hear what I have to tell you. It has just 
struck ten by the clock. Have an eye to the fire 
and the light ; and may God and the Virgin pro- 
tect you !’” * 

If there"is no proof that Barbarossa built the 
Castle of Kaysersberg, it is certain that the town 
was a place of importance during four centuries. 
In 1351 Charles IV. convoked in its castle the 
deputies of the Alsatian cities, and in 1374 the 
same Emperor conferred upon Keysersberg the 
privilege of selling its hospitality to the Jews. 
It was not less favored by Sigismund, by Fred- 
erick III. and by Charles V. It suffered in the 
religious wars, and was captured successively by 
the Swedes, the Imperialists and the French. 
Its modern history is one of comparative tran- 
quillity. 

Under all circumstances and through whatever 
changes, Kaysersberg, like the rest of Alsace, was 
true in its allegiance to good wine. M. Grad 
copies from the stone of a well in the mayor’s 
courtyard the following quatrain, which utters 
the sentiment of a less poetical Omar Khayyam 
of the seventeenth century : 


‘Drinks tu Wasser in dein Kragen 
Uber Disch, es Kalt den Magen; 
Drink missig alten, subtilen Wein, 
Rath ich, und lass mich Wasser sein. 

MDCXVIII.” 
Cold water down the throat to pour 
At meat, will chill thee to the core; 
Drink of good wine thine honest fill, 
Leave me a well of water still. 


Mr. Wolff notes, in his ‘‘ Country of the Vos- 
ges,” that there is a cloud over all this happy 
land even now, twenty-two years since Germany 
rescued her lost child from the spoiler. 

‘«The watching gendarme,” he says, ‘‘ is every- 
where ; the country literally bristles with spiked 
helmets. There is nothing visible but the con- 
queror on one side, proud, domineering, exacting 


*In Alsatian rhyme : 


‘* Horiha wass ich eich well sata 
D’glock het zeni g’ schlala, 
Hann sori zeu Fir un Liecht, 
Dass i Gott un Maria b’hiet !” 
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unquestioning obedience—and the vanquished on 
the other, cowed, perforce submissive, but unwill- 
ing.” Farther on, he adds: ‘‘ That was not the 
way in which the French proceeded, the manner 
by which they knitted Alsatian hearts firmly to 
themselves. In one important respect—rightly 
observes Professor Freeman—France has much 
less to answer for than other conquering states. 
A province conquered by France has always been 
really incorporated into France; no French con- 
quests have ever been kept in the condition of 
subject dependencies ; their inhabitants have at 
once been admitted to the rights and wrongs, the 
good and the evil fortunes of Frenchmen, and 
they have had every career offered by the French 
monarchy at once opened to them.” 

So it is that, although the land is ruled by 
German law, civil and military, though the names 
of places are German, like the folklore and the 
old traditions, and though the flavor of the French 
spoken by the people is unmistakably German, 
the vital atmosphere of Alsace-Lorraine is French. 
The stranger among them feels, from the first 
moment, that he is in France, and, whatever may 
be his conviction as to the rightfulness of the 
German cause in the war of 1870, he condemns 
without reserve the foolish and futile violence 
which wrested Alsace-Lorraine from the country 
to which it rightfully belonged. The longer he 
considers the act the more he is stirred to indig- 
nation ; hateful in the beginning, it becomes 
more hateful as time goes on: ‘‘ E’l modo ancor 
Y offende.” Most of all, it is the manner, the 
contempt for human right. Those who defend 
the act bring forward, as a parallel, the annexa- 
tion of Savoy and Nice by France. Even though 
the cases were parallel, the one would not ex- 
cuse the other. There is, however, no real like- 
ness between the two. Napoleon III., with all 
his faults, was a man of enlightened mind, and he 
respected public opinion more than any ruler of 
his time excepting Victor Emmanuel. It was, no 
doubt, a foregone conclusion that Savoy and Nice 
should become French ; but, in referring the de- 
cision as to their nationality to the people them- 
selves, Napoleon III. displayed his respect for 
their rights as men and his deference to the 
opinion of mankind. It is easy to say that he 
would not have accepted the decision if it had 
been given against him ; and it would be quite as 
reasonable to add that, if he had been another 
man, he would not have been Napoleon III. 

The facts of history are as they are, and not 
what they might have been. The people of Savoy 
and Nice were treated like human beings ; the 
people of Alsace and Lorraine were treated like 
cattle, and they refuse to be German. Their 
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writers are French writers, their artists are 
French artists. Who does not know the work of 
Ifenner, in which the French training and the 
French skill give perfect expression to the spirit 
and the poetry of his romantic land? The art- 
ist’s home is at Bernwiller, on the road from 
Thann to Altkirch. The houses of the village 
line the road. They are built of brick, or rammed 
clay, and timber, and with stone foundations. In 
front of each house is a little garden, and behind 
it an orchard. The grounds are inclosed by walls 
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Alsace. But the painter of the ‘‘Idylle” ren- 
ders, with a fidelity and a vigor like those of Hol- 
bein, the striking types of the Alsatian life. The 
tender grace of his imaginative creations, his 
nymphs and naiads, is not more characteristic 
than the solidity and vitality in the portraits of 
the ‘‘Paysan du Sundgau” and the “ Menuisier 
de Bernwiller,” and the noble form of the « Al- 
sacienne,” produced in the Année Terrible be- 
fore the word of dismemberment had been pro- 
nounced, seems to embody the indignation and 
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or latticed fences, often by hedges. Henner has 
a new house, built five or six years ago, in the 
middle of a great orchard. The house in which 
he was born stands at about the centre of the vil- 
lage. It now belongs to a carter, who still pre- 
serves the barn doors on which Henner made his 
first boyish attempt at painting. 

It is to this home in the midst of his native 
woods and streams that Henner returns from time 
to time to draw fresh breath of inspiration in the 
pure atmosphere and the enchanted scenery of 


the undying protest of a free, proud and sensitive 
people. 

In the very heart of the mountains stands on a 
projecting spur, high above the country that 
slopes away below it, the old convent-fortress of 
Ste. Odile. A two hours’ climb through the 
dense woods brings you to the foot of the crest, 
where the ‘“‘ Heathen Wall,” built of huge blocks, 
rises before you, in the shadow of the great pines. 
From the terrace above the prospect is one of 
the most striking of the many striking scenes in 
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Alsace. ‘he summit of the standstone mass is 
level and its sides are precipitous, and from the 
church and the cloisters you look down on the 
woods waving below. 

A place of pilgrimage for the faithful, Ste. 
Odile is also a point of attraction for tourists. 
The legend of the convent, Altitona in Latin, 
Hohenburg in German, is one that cannot grow 
old. 

The father of Ste. Odile, Athic, or Ettich, hav- 
ing received from Childeric the Duchy of Alsace, 
fixed his residence in the royal villa of Ehenheim 
and the mountain fortress Altitona. It was at 
Ehenheim, now Obernai, that there was born to 
Athic, in 654, a blind daughter. ‘The father 
would have put the child to death, but the 
mother, Bereswinda, gave the infant to a faithful 
nurse, who carried it first to Scherwiller, and 
afterward to Beaune, in Burgundy, where it grew 
up. At the age of twelve the child was baptized 
by the name of Odile, by St. Hidulphus, founder 
of the Abbey of Moyenmoutier, near St. Dié. At 
her baptism the young girl suddenly received her 
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sight, and determined to consecrate herself to the 
service of God in caring for the poor; but she re- 
mained at the Convent of Beaune till her twenti- 
eth year. While she was there her mother had 
five other children, four of them boys; and she 
often begged her husband, but in vain, to bring 
his daughter back to her home. Her son Hugo, 
however, brought his sister in secret to the Castle 
of Hohenburg, and by this incurred the wrath of 
the old man, who struck Hugo with his sword, 
and then, seized with remorse, tried to atone for 
the past by cherishing the daughter he had 0 
long neglected. He wished her to make a brill- 
iant marriage, and the maiden, not to break her 
religious vows, fled across the Rhine. Her father 
found her on a mountain, near Freiburg, and 
promised to respect her religious scruples ; and, 
in order to keep her near him, he bestowed upon 
her the Castle of Hohenburg, which she trans- 
formed into a convent, where she received many 
daughters of noble houses. At the foot of the 
mountain Odile established a refuge for the poor 
who were too feeble to climb the steep hill; and 
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this house became in 
time the Monastery 
of Niedermiinster. 
The convent was 
founded about the 
year 680, and the 
holy abbess died in 
720. Even when 
advanced in years, 
Ste. Odile descended 
the mountain every 
day in order to visit 
the refuge and dis- 
pense her charities. 
One day she found a 
poor pilgrim, who 
had fallen on the 
mountain path, over- 
come with fatigue 
and thirst. Calling 
to mind the miracle 
wrought by Moses, 
Ste. Odile struck the 
rock with her staff, 
and there gushed 
forth aspring, which 
still bears her name 
and is visited by 
those who suffer with 
affections of the 
eyes. 

The two establish- 
ments of Hohenburg 
and Niedermiinster : 
flourished. Charlemagne, in a decree dated in 
776, recognized their rights and privileges and 
their freedom from secular control, other than 
that of the empire. They were twice plundered 
in the eleventh century, but the Pope, Leo IX., 
who canonized Ste. Odile in 1050, restored the 
Abbey of Hohenburg. Its property was seized 
by Frederick II., Duke of Alsace, but the Em- 
peror Barbarossa compelled its restitution, and 
established his relative Relindis as abbess in the 
convent, in 1153. She was succeeded, in 1167, 
by Herrade de Landsperg, author (says M. Grad) 
of the famous ‘“ Hortus Delciarum,” one of the 
literary monuments of the age, burned, unhap- 
pily, when the great library of Strasburg was set 
on fire during the bombardment of the city, in 
1870. In 1353 the convent was visited by the 
Emperor Charles IV., who opened the tomb of 
Ste. Odile, and removed a part of her right arm 

and transported it to Prague. In 1425, and again 
in 1546, the convent was burned, and remained 
in a ruinons condition till the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century. After its restoration it was pil- 
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laged more than once 
during the Thirty 
Years’ War; but the 
Order of the Pré- 
montrés, who had 
occupied it, remain- 
ed there’till expelled 
by the Revolution. 
Two priors of the 
Order, Hugo Peltre 
and Denis Albrecht, 
wrote the Life of 
Ste. Odile, and the 
history of the abbey; 
works from which 
M. Grad compiled 
the account here 
given in outline 
The convent, with 
its properties of 150 
acres in extent, was 
sold during the Rev- 
olution, and passed 
from one owner to 
another, until it was 
acquired, in 1853, by 
Mgr. Raess, in the 
name of the Stras- 
burg Diocese. The 
buildings have been 
repaired, and are now 
occupied by Sisters 
of the Community of 
Rheinacker. 

Most of the ancient structure has disappeared. 
The church as it stands dates from the end of the 
seventeenth century. ‘The oldest monument of 
the building is a piece of sandstone, about four 
feet high, built in at the junction of the two gal- 
leries of the vaulted cloister. Three sides of the 
stone are exposed, and each bears sculptures not 
later than the twelfth, and perhaps as early as the 
eighth, century. 

From the garden terrace, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the rock which stands out above the 
forest and the plain, there is a superb view over 
the Valley of the Rhine. A parapet along the 
precipice makes a right angle with the wall on 
the north side. Just against this stands the 
chapel Des Larmes, and outside of the inclosure 
and looking down the precipice is the little chapel 
Des Anges. The legend relates that Ste. Odile, to 
release her father from the flames of purgatory, 
retired to the garden chapel, where she prayed 
and wept for five days, when a vision showed her 
Athic, set free from purgatory. The tears of the 
saint hollowed the rock on which she knelt, and 
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from this the chapel received its name. The other 
little chapel is said to have been consecrated to 
the angels by Ste. Odile, in memory of several 
apparitions of the heavenly visitors. 

All the upper plateau of the mountain is sur- 
rounded by the triple inclosure of the ‘‘ Heathen 
Wall,” a construction unique of its kind, and re- 
sembling neither the Roman fortifications nor the 
Gallic walls described by Cesar. It is built with- 
out regularity and follows the line of the mount- 
ain, in a general direction from southeast to 
northwest, for a length of 3,070 meters (10,072 
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Some portions of the western front are ten or 
twelve feet in height, but the general elevation is 
less than this. 

Archeologists are practically agreed that the 
wall was built as a place of refuge for the Celtic 
and Gallo-Roman inhabitants in the time of the 
Germanic invasions that followed on the fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

One of the innumerable German patriotic effu- 
sions that found their way into print in the war 
time of 1870 was a song, with the refrain : 


‘Geib uns Elsass oder Tod.” 
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feet) ; the whole extent of the wall being 10,502 
meters (34,456 feet, or 64 miles). 

The lower ranges of stones are shapeless blocks 
of native sandstone. Above these are roughly 
squared blocks laid in two longitudinal rows and 
held together by oaken tenons with dovetailed 
ends. Most of these tenons have disappeared, 
but the cubes are clearly visible in the stone. 
There is no sign of mortar or cement. The wall 
is about six or seven feet thick, and it varies in 
height according to its state of preservation. 


Elsass, it is certain, meant, first of all and last 
of all, Strasburg. The old imperial city, German 
to the core when it was taken by Louis XIV. in 
1681, was in 1870 the central point of a German 
feeling not less intense than that which is roused 
in every French breast to-day by the mention of 
its name. It was a foreign city to the conqueror 
of 1681; it is none the less, perhaps even more, 3 
foreign city to the victor of 1870. Two hundred 
years had changed the heart of the city ; in this, 
as in other respects, the type of the Alsatian land. 
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The more recent glories of Strasburg are not 
unfairly divided between the two nations. Not 
Weimar itself is more intimately associated with 
Goethe than the city in which he first heard the 
voice of Antiquity, and lived like a young Apollo, 
charmed with all he saw and charming all with 
his beauty and his genius, to the lasting damage 
of too many hearts. Since he lived there and 
dreamed and wrote a change has come over the 
old city. A hundred and twenty years ago the 
old order of things in Europe was still unchanged, 
though the sound of the coming storm could be 
heard on the far horizon. Napoleon was born 
the same year that Goethe entered the University 
of Strasburg, when the medieval world was totter- 
ing to its fall. He saw Marie Antoinette pass 
through the city on her way to the fatal French 
throne. State pageants and beer gardens, the 
homely citizen ways, the country maidens and 
the night-long dances, ‘the wonderful Cathedral 
and the sight of the Alsatian land spread out be- 
low it, the Bastberg—he took in everything with 
the serene intelligence that no throbbing of the 
heart ever had power to disturb. It is not possi- 
ble to think of Strasburg without recalling Goethe 
in the morning of his life, already more than 
dimly conscious that he was come into the world 
to create the literature of Germany. 

The French names associated with the city are 
those of the Revolution and the Empire, Kléber 
and Kellermann, and Rouget de l’Isle, with the 

** Marseillaise,” which he composed while stationed 
at Strasburg in 1792. Naturally enongh, the pop- 
ular imagination has added details to the legend 
of the composition, but the main features of the 
story are authentic, if anything is so. Rouget de 
l’Isle passed the night in composing the six 
stanzas of the immortal war song. The seventh, 
added some months afterward, was the work of 
Dubois. 

The hymn was published at Strasburg under 
the name of the ‘“‘ Chant de l’armée du Rhin.” It 
was copied in the papers and so reached Mar- 
seilles, where Barbaroux and his followers took it 
up, when they marched on Paris to aid in the 
overthrow of the monarchy. The Parisians, hear- 
ing it then for the first time, called it the 
«« Hymne des Marseillais,” and later ‘“‘La Mar- 
seillaise.” In his long life of seventy-six years 
Rouget de I’Isle wrote much and worthily, but the 
author of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” wil be remembered 
by that alone as long as men read the story of the 
French Revolution. 

In leaving Alsace the stranger finds on entering 
Lorraine a people in whose physical type, no less 
than in language, there is nothing of the Ger- 
man. The land remains what ite oldest archives 
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declare it to have been, the home of a Latin race. 
The Lorrainers are known by their short, round 
heads, and their cast of mind, unlike that of their 
Swabian neighbors, is cool, orderly, reflective, 
and wholly free from mysticism. The Alsatian 
name for the Lorrainers is to-day, as it has always 
been, Les Welches, the German name for foreign- 
ers, and especially for those of Latin or Celtic 
origin. 

The old Province of Lorraine was bounded, 
north by Luxemburg, the Palatinate and Treves, 
east by Alsace, south by Franche-Comté, and west 
by Champagne. The only natural frontier was 
the chain of the Vosges, which divided it from 
Alsace. It formed part of the territory left in 
855 to Lothaire II., from whom it received the 
name Lotharii Regnum, which has become by suc- 
cessive modifications Zothringen in German, in 
French Lorraine. 

It was held for eight centuries by the Dukes of 
Lorraine, and passed, in 1736, to Stanislas Lec- 
zinski, the dethroned King of Poland. On his 
death, in 1766, it fell to the crown of France; 
and thirty-four years after it was divided into the 
four Departments of Meurthe, Moselle, Meuse and 
Vosges. By the Treaty of Frankfort, in 1871, 
France ceded to Germany two-thirds of the De- 
partment of Moselle, two arrondissements of that 
of Meurthe, and a canton and a half of the Vosges 
Department. It isinteresting to Americans to note 
that France still keeps the little city of St. Dié, 
in the Vosges, the place in which Waltzemiiller 
brought out, in 1507, the ‘* Cosmographiw Intro- 
ductio,” the book in which he proposed that the 
name of America should be given to the fourth 
part of the world, after its discoverer, Americus 
Vesputius.* ‘And another fourth part,” he 
says, ‘“‘has been discovered by Americus Vespu- 
tius, and I can see no good reason why anyone 
should object to calling this, from its discoverer 
Americus, a man of sagacious mind, Amerige, or 
America, that is, the land of Americus.” 

Lorraine is a wooded country, the forests cover- 
ing about a fourth part of the surface; but its 
soil is fertile and produces, especially in the Valley 
of the Meurthe, more than twice the quantity of 
grain needed for local consumption, besides other 
crops, such as beets, rape, hops and wine. There 
are pasture lands on the mountains, the chaumes, 
as they are called, and among the minerals are 
iron, the red Vosges sandstone, rock salt and 
marble. 

The river of Lorraine is the Moselle, flowing 


* Et alia quarta pars per Americum Vesputium . . . in- 
venta est, quam non video cur quis jure vetet ab Americo 
inventore, sagacis ingenii viro, Amerigen quasi Americi 
terram, sive Americam dicendam. 
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with a soft murmur through the vine-clad hills 
and the green fields, as when Ausonius sang its 
praises fifteen hundred years ago. The Moselle 
rises in the Vosges, near Bussang, and touches 
many a famous place—Remiremont, Epinal, Cus- 
tine, where Mary Queen of Scots was brought up ; 
Metz, Thionville, Treves, and Coblenz, where it 
joins the Rhine. T'wo-fifths of its course—abont 
320 miles in all—are in French territory, the rest 
in Germany. 

Metz, now the capital of Lothringen, was known 
until 1870 as the 
impregnable city> 
which had resisted 
every attack. In 
the time of Cesar it 
was the chief city 
of the Mediomatrici. 
It was the seat of a 
bishop in the third 
century, and became 
the capital of Aus- 
trasia under the 
Merovingian kings. 
Henry II. added it 
to the kingdom in 
1552, and the same 
year Charles V. be- 
sieged it, from Octo- 
ber 19th to the Ist 
of January, 1553, 
when he retreated 
unsuccessful, with 
the bitter reflection 
that Fortune reserv- 
ed her favors for 
young men. The 
city has always been 
a post of the first 
importance, and its 
fortifications would 
have maintained its 
reputation for in- 
vincibility, even 
against the German 
hosts of 1870, had 
the defense been directed by a soldier resolved to 
do his duty. The story of the incredible baseness 
which yielded such a stronghold with 180,000 vet- 
eran soldiers is familiar to all. There is nothing 
like it in military history ; and the feeble excuse 
offered in behalf of Bazaine that his men were 
without ammunition calls to mind instinctively 
the indignant answer made by the old Duke of 
Saldanha, then Portuguese Minister to England : 
«© Without ammunition ? But they had their 
bayonets.” 
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In the hands of the Germans, the defenses of 
Metz have been immensely increased. It may be 
said that they touch those of Thionville (Dieden- 
hofen), eighteen miles away ; and if fortifications 
can guarantee a possession, Lorraine will remain 
in German hands. None the less, the fortifica- 
tions will be tested, and in war even the most un- 
expected things happen. 

Metz is not only a camp and a fortress ; it pos- 
sesses a cathedral (St. Stephen’s), a magnificent 
Gothic basilica, constructed in the fourteenth 
century, though the 
choir dates from the 
sixteenth. The two 
towers flanking the 
nave were intended 
to be of equal height, 
but one remains in- 
complete; _ the 
other, the loftiest in 
all Lorraine, rises 
to 312 feet. The 
stained-glass win- 
dows of the cathe- 
dral are of remark- 
able beauty. They 
are the work of an 
Alsatian artist, Val- 
entin Busch, and 
date from 1526. 
The other churches 
and the H6tel de 
Ville are not un- 
worthy of the cathe- 
dral. It is not in 
architecture, how- 
ever, that we find 
the highest expres- 
sion of the Lorraine 
genius, but in the 
work of the unique 
painter, who be- 
longs to this beanti- 
ful land by name as 
well as by birth. No 
one remembers 
Clande Gelée, but Claude Lorrain is known and 
loved wherever art is revered. ‘Thirty vears ago 
Ruskin thought he had proved that Clande knew 
very little of painting, but all that gorgeous rhet- 
oric which passed for criticism has had its dar, 
and the landscapes of Claude are still as beautiful 
as the sunrise and sunset. 

Not less beautiful is the story of the artist's 
life, and his career in the Eternal City, where he 
died at the age of eighty-two, in the atmosphere 
that is light and glory and poetry. It is a true 


critic, MM. Charles 
Blane, who writes 
of him: ‘* But the 
real master of 
Claude was the sun. 
And what patience, 
what trials, what 
labors and fatigue 
were needed in the 
struggle with such 
a model! Claude 
wished to penetrate 
more deeply than 
any had yet done 
into the hidden 
mysteries of nature ; 
to surprise the sun 
at every hour of the 
day and to learn by 
heart, not the ca- 
prices, but the har- 
monies, of light. 
Often he rose before 
the dawn and wan- 
dered off into the 
Campagna to watch 
the changes with 
the coming of the 
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day. ... Ile trav- 
ersed these lumin- 
ous spaces without 
pencil or colors, for, 
before he trans- 
ferred them to the 
canvas, he painted 
them with the eye 
that took them in. 
He caught the 
shades of color in 
their rapid varia- 


- tions, when the sun 


appears at first on 
a calm, bright day, 
silvery in tone and 
preceded by a white 
aureola. A few de- 
grees above the 
horizon the white 
passes into yellow, 
and this deepens a 
little higher into 
orange, and the 
orange becomes 
crimson, and the 
crimson shades 
away into violet... 


BIRTHPLACE OF OLAUDE LORRAIN, AT OHAMAGNE, 
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and so, by delicate gradations, each wonderfully 
rich, the day chases before it the night, and the 
lingering shadowy veil of the night tempers the 
day<” : 
Claude was born at Chamagne, on the Moselle 
in 1600, and he spent more than fifty years of his 
life in Rome. His love of light and space is the 
Latin stamp that belongs to his countrymen, the 
stamp that marks the song and the legend, no less 
than the art, of Lorraine. The witches haunt the 
mountains of Alsace ; in Lorraine their place is 
taken by the fairies, Celtic, of course, in the be- 
ginning, but kindly to the Latin folk who inherit 


from the Gauls. ‘‘ These fairies,” says. Mr. Wolff, 
“‘dance on every green, perch on every rocky 
peak, build their palaces in every forest, and never 
seem to pitch their tent ina vale, but they attempt, 
at any rate, to bridge it over with a ‘ fairies’ 
bridge.’ There is the useful domestic sottré— 
purely Lorraine—who obligingly does the work for 
well-conducted maids ; there is the mountain fay, 
the fairy of the lake—no locality, no occasion is 
left unused which offers a point d’appui for the 
superhuman elf.” 

The patriotism, ineradicable in the Lorrainer 
as in the Alsatian, that made him appropriate for 
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his little fatherland the glory of having given 
birth to the Maid of Orleans—her birthplace, 
Domrémy, they said, depended on the Barrois, 
and this belonged to Lorraine—has received a 
baptism in the fire of suffering as a citizen of that 
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great, undying nation whom La Pnueelle rescued 
forever from foreign domination. It is surely not 
without significance that the heroic Maiden rises, 
like a guardian angel, before the eastern gate of 
France. 


ONLY. 


By McCuLLocuH WILLIAMS. 


OnLy a wounded bird— 
A golden robin, dying in the grass. 
No matter that a song for aye is stilled, 
A wild sweet fitful melody, that filled 
The summer woodland, and ecstatic thrilled 
With its rare cadences the ear that heard. 
Only a bird—dead as the fair days pass. 


Only a withered rose, 
Plucked at half-blow and dying in the heat. 
No matter for its lightly cherished bloom, 
No matter for its idly breathed perfume, 
Or that, if you had spared, its happier doom 
Had been to dance in every wind that blows. 
Only a rose—despoiled of every sweet. 


Only a coffin small, 
A dead child with white roses on its breast. 
What matter if some heart is wrung with pain, 
Some life all dark, some swelling hope made vain, 
Or tears fall down, a black and bitter rain 
That never leaf nor flower to life may call ? 
Only a child gone from its play to rest. 


Only? Ah, woeful word! 
A sigh, a sound, a waft of idle breath. 
Yet time goes featly in its narrow round, 
And hearts break sometimes to its simple sound. 
And fair love dies, and fate is all ugcrowned, 
And winds of waving passion wildly stirred. 
Only ?—a cobweb spun ’twixt Life and Death. 


THREE PERSIAN QUATRAINS. 


By T. C. Lewis. 


I. 


(From ‘‘ Omar Khayyam.’’) 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 


Yow fort once proudly towered into the blue; 
Kings at its portals rendered homage due. 
Now from its ruins sounds the dove’s lone cov, 
And fondly asks who built it. who, who, who? 


II. 


(From Sadi’s ‘* Gulistan.” 


Book iii., Story 27.) 


The wise I liken unto coins of gold, 


Valued in all the 


earth ; 


But fools high-born as token coins I hold, ' 
Of merely local worth. \ 


Tit. 
(Author not known.) 
When you were born, a helpless child, 


You only cried while 


others smiled. 


So live, that when you come to die, 
You then may smile and others cry. 
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PEPPINO’S 


By CaprTain L. 


SomE years ago I was a clerk in the employ of 
Frederick Warburton, a British merchant of 
Tiong Kong, a dealer in silks, teas, spices and 
opium. 


** ONE OF THE SAILORS HAD REACHED OVER AND 
CLEVERLY CAUGHT THE HOOK INTO THE COL- 
LAR OF MY JACKET.” 


The interpreter of the house was Peppino, an 
Italian, a man of about forty, with dark, piercing 
eyes, an enormous beard, stooping shoulders and 
a decided limp. He was a reserved man, and 
seldom associated with the other employés of the 
firm. He was, in consequence, no favorite with 
us, although being correct and clever in his busi- 
ness methods, and scemingly devoted to his em- 
ployer’s interests, Mr. Warburton reposed much 
confidence in him. 

I can scarcely tell why it was, but from the 
very first I had no faith in the man, and believed 
him to be a thorough villain. From certain things 
which came under my observation, I soon made 
up my mind that, for some purpose which I could 
not fathom, Peppino was maquerading under an 
assumed character. In the first place, although 
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REVENGE. 


C. CARLETON, 


representing himself to be an Italian, which lan- 
guage I spoke well myself, I discovered that his 
pronunciation was execrable, such as no native 
would be guilty of. One day, overhearing him 
conducting a sale of silks with two Spanish mer- 
chants from Manilla, I was surprised to hear him 
rattling off Spanish as correctly as I could speak 
English. 

Another discovery that I soon made was this: 
that for some reason Peppino bore an intense 
hatred to Mr. Warbur- 
ton, which, however, in 
that gentleman’s pres- 
ence, he studiously con- 


hy 


cealed. Once, in the warehouse, when he thought 
himself alone, I heard him mutter these words to 
himself after Mr. Warburton had passed out: 
“‘Caramba ! I'll get even with you yet, you scoun- 
drel.” It was a threat uttered, too, not in his bad 
Italian, but in purest Spanish, proving beyond 
doubt that this was his native tongue. 
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But the most interesting incident of all was the 
fact, which I one day stumbled upon by accident, 
that the interpreter was apparently desperately in 
‘ove with Mrs. Warburton, and that he carried 
about with him a small golden locket containing 
a beautiful miniature of this lady. How he came 
possessed of this portrait I could not tell, nor 
could I ascertain whether the lady reciprocated 
the interpreter’s affection. To add to the mystery 
of the affair, I observed that Peppino used the 
utmost care, so far as I could see, to avoid meet- 
ing Mrs. Warburton, and could not be induced 
under any consideration to visit his employer's 
residence. 

Had I at last discovered the explanation of Pep- 
pino’s queer conduct ? Was he in love with Mrs. 
Warburton ? And did he hate his employer be- 
cause he was that lady’s husband? It certainly 
began to look that way. 

Mrs. Warburton was a woman with whom any 
min might easily fall in love. She was beauti- 
ful, of elegant figure and charming manuers. 
Her husband was very proud of her, and she 
seemed utterly devoted to him. They had been 
married, as I understood it, about five years, and 
had one child. Warburton was English; his wife 
was certainly not. He had met her, a widow, on 
the steamer coming out to Singapore, it was said, 
and had married her. 

At first I thought I ought to acquaint my em- 
ployer with what I had discovered ; but on re- 
flection I decided not to do so. Whether this 
decision was a wise one I have since had reason 
to doubt; but it seemed right at the time, for 
reasons that I need not state, and I only shook 
my head and said to myself: ‘* Poor Peppino ! 
you are an unlucky devil. What will come of 
your madness !” 

It was about a year after Peppino’s coming into 
the house that one day Mr. Warburton surprised 
us all by announcing that he had concluded to 
wind up his business and go home to London ; 
and as he was a man of action as well as of words, 
in sixty days the business was closed up. 

Mr. Warburton, taking me aside, said : ‘‘ You 
have been a faithful employé, and I wish you to 
undertake another matter. Two years ago I was 
worth fifty thousand pounds; but I am now 
steadily losing money. There is some adverse 
influence at work, which I do not understand, 
and which is ruining me, and I am about to leave 
Hong Kong. I have now twenty-five thousand 
pounds in bank, which represents my entire fort- 
une. This sum I shall invest in silks, spices and 
teas. I will charter a vessel for London, and ship 
this merchandise by her, having it, of course, well 
insured. The cargo will bring me a handsome 
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profit in London. I wish you to sail in the ship 
as supercargo, for which you shall have a free pas- 
sage home and two hundred pounds in gold in ad- 
dition. I shall follow in due time by the steamer 
with my wife and child. Will you go ?” 

Of course I accepted, and during the ensuing 
fortnight we were all very busy, no one more s0 
than Peppino, who loudly bemoaned the hard 
fate that would separate him from so good a mas- 
ter. Ife overdid the matter, I thought, and I 
was glad to think I should soon see the last of the 
fellow, whom I could neither like nor understand. 

At last the cargo was in, the papers all signed 
and the ship ready for sea. Mr. Warburton gave 
a farewell luncheon, at which all the late em- 
ployés were present, including Peppino, and we 
separated with general expressions of good vill 
and best wishes for each one’s future prosperity 
and happiness. 

At noon the next day we weighed anchor, and 
with a steady easterly breeze filling our sails the 
good bark Glencastle ran briskly down the China 
Sea, nothing worthy of record happening until 
we encountered a rather heavy gale about two 
hundred miles northwest of Borneo, which, though 
shaking us up a trifle, did no damage, although 
during its progress I came within an inch of losing 
my life, in which event this true tale would never 
have been written. 

Although not strictly in my line of duty, I had 
been forward helping to lash the yawl, the fasten- 
ings of which had begun to part, when a sudden 
lurch of the ship sent me flying overboard into 
the boiling sea, and, as Tom Dackett, the mate, 
afterward said, nobody at that moment would 
have given a ha’penny for my chances of escape. 

We were on the lee side of the bark, which was 
heeled over so far by the pressure of the wind that 
the rail was almost level with the water, and I 
shot along sternward like an arrow from a bow, 
not two yards distant from the ship’s side. Just 
as I was swept past the mizzen chains I felt a 
piece of cold iron graze my cheek, and the next 
instant I was hauled on board, half strangled by 
the sea water I had swallowed. 

What had happened was this: One of the sail- 
ors, standing well aft, had witnessed the accident, 
and, clutching a boathook with an extra long 
handle, had reached over and cleverly caught the 
hook into the collar of my jacket, hanling me ou 
board as he might have done a good-sized fish. 

My gratitude to the fellow was indeed great. 
but it was nothing compared with the surprise I 
felt when I recognized in my savior our late in- 
terpreter Peppino! His great beard was gone, 
and his face was as smooth as an infant's; his 
rounded shoulders were as square as a soldier's, 
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and there was not the suspicion of a limp in his 
sturdy walk. But it was Peppino all the same ; 
for he had given himself away, in the excitement 
of pulling me over the rail, by exclaiming: ‘‘ Por 
Dios ! Carleton, it was a close shave. If it had 
been Warburton, he might hare gone to the deuce 
for all of Peppino.” Then, astounded evidently 
at his folly, the interpreter had darted forward 
and begun to pull and haul with the men as if 
nothing had happened. 

The storm continued to rage so fiercely all after- 
noon and into the night.that I had no chance to 
speak with Peppino, who, I soon perceived, studi- 
ously avoided me. I wanted to ask him a hun- 
dred questions, as you may imagine. Why had he 
come to sea as a sailor, and why, of all ships, 
had he chosen this one of Mr. Warburton’s ? Why 
had he removed his beard, thus altering his en- 
tire aspect ? Of course his being stoop-shoul- 
dered and lame had been assumed, for such de- 
fects could not be remedied at will. Why had he 
at Hong Kong pretended such infirmities ? Who 
was he, and what was he, and why was he mas- 
querading in this mysterious manner ? 

About midnight, the storm having greatly 
abated in the meantime, it was reported that the 
ship was leaking, and the pumps were manned. 
Vigorous pumping kept the ship just free and no 
more. Presently the leak all at once increased 
decidedly and gained on the pumps, a curious in- 
cident, for both sea and wind were going down 
rapidly. In one hour’s time there were six feet 
of water in the hold, and the captain gave orders 
to get the boats ready for leaving the ship. 

Whilst we were busy getting breakers of water 
and bags of biscuits into each boat one of the 
sailors came up from below in a state of great ex- 
citement, holding an auger in one hand and a 
quantity of freshly cut chips in the other. 

*< See !” he exclaimed, thrusting them before us 
into the light of the swinging lamps; ‘‘ an auger, 
an’ chips just bored that taste o’ sea water! The 
ship’s been scuttled, an’ I found ’em hid away iu 
the bunk o’ that blarsted——” 

The speaker did not finish the sentence, but 
staggering forward, fell prostrate, his skull 
erushed in bya heavy block, with a bit of rope 
attached, which rattled along the deck. This 
block seemed to have fallen from aloft, as if 

loosened by the wind; but I knew to the con- 
trary, for it had come whizzing past my ear on 
a level, and looking around, I saw a form glide 
softly behind the mainmast and disappear in the 
gloom like a phantom. 

I sprang after the person, and found him 
crouching behind a water butt. 

«* You devil!” I hissed. ‘‘ You have scuttled 
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this ship, and have murdered that man to pre- 
vent his telling on you.” 

‘‘Leave me alone,” replied the man, in a 
hoarse, low tone. ‘It’s all done now. I’ve 
had my revenge. Why should you harm me? I 
saved your life only yesterday. Don’t take mine.” 

It was Peppino who spoke ! 

I hesitated what to do. The wretch deserved 
exposure and punishment, but the words “I 
saved your life only yesterday ” appealed strongly 
to me, and I turned away. No one, in the dark- 
ness and excitement, had witnessed this little epi- 
sode, and I alone knew that it was Peppino who 
had scuttled the bark. 

In less than two hours the good ship G@lencastle, 
with all her silks, teas and spices, was at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and we, in two boats, were adrift 
on the great ocean. 

As fate would have it, the cause of all our woes 
was in the same boat with myself, and I could 
easily see that he was greatly agitated. He real- 
ized that his life wouldn’t be worth a straw amid 
these fierce men if I should tell what I knew; 
and, distrusting me, the cunning fellow sat next 
to me on the thwart, with his knife clutched in 
his hand, but concealed under his jacket. I knew 
his purpose well. Should I open my mouth to 
speak the truth the devil’s knife would be in my 
heart before my tongue could reveal the secret. 
He was desperate now, and would dispose of me 
as quickly as he had silenced the poor sailor a lit- 
tle while before. 

This situation was unbearable ; so I whispered 
in Peppino’s ear : 

‘Don’t be a fool. 
not expose you.” 

Then I saw him quietly put his knife away into 
its sheath, and knew he was satisfied. 

We were nearly two hundred miles northwest 
of Borneo, and so at daylight we laid a southeast 
course, and with a quiet sea and a fair breeze we 
made the land the second day, near Labuan. 

The loss of our ship made a stir in the colony, 
which was added to when it was stated that the 
bark had been scuttled by some one on board, as 
yet unknown. 

Shortly after landing Peppino took me aside, 
and in an excited manner said : 

**Let us understand each other. Iam afraid 
they will kill me if it is discovered that it was I 
who sent the ship to the bottom. Are you going 
to keep my secret, or not ?” 

““That depends,” I answered, quietly. ‘* But 
even if I do there may be suspicion enough on 
the part of the others to make it very hot for you. 
First, tell me why you scuttled the bark, imperil- 
ing all our lives.” 


Put up your knife. I will 
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«‘Listen, and you shall know,” replied Pep- 
pino, bitterly. ‘* But there was no danger to our 
lives. I took care of that, you see, and not a soul 
was lost. 

‘‘ That bark, or, rather, its cargo, was owned by 
Frederick Warburton. You believed him to be 
an honorable man ; but I know him for a scoun- 
drel. IIc has wronged me beyond the power of 
words to adequately describe. Seven years ago I 
was living happily in Singapore with my wife, 
Warburton being engaged there in business. He 
saw my wife, he admired her, he sought her ac- 
quaintance, and under the guise of friendship for 
us both he stole her affections from me; he al- 
lured her by his wealth, ho made her costly gifts, 
and prejudiced her against me. He got her to 
begin suit for divoree, and threatened to expose 
certain secret smuggling operations into which, 
with devilish cunning, he had tempted me, unless 
I should let the case go by default, which, like a 
fool, I did. The divorce was procured on the 
testimony of suborned witnesses, and then he 
married her and they went to Hong Kong. 

“T thirsted for revenge. I traveled hither and 
thither in Chinese ports, for I knew the language 
well. I let my beard grow to unusual length 
so as to conceal my features ; I practiced stoop- 
ing like an old man, and limped as if I were lame, 
and when the time came I went to Hong Kong to 
hire for an interpreter. I went boldly to War- 
burton, and in the limping, deformed, bearded 
old Italian he never recognized the smooth- 
faced, graceful Spaniard whom he had so griey- 
ously wronged. I fought shy of his wife—my 
wife to-day before God, and not his—for I feared 
her quick woman’s perceptions would unmask me. 

‘‘T laid many plans for revenge. I might have 
taken the villain’s life, but caspita! you Eng- 
lish people hang men so readily for such things. 
My plans generally miscarried, but the scoundrel 
has lost money of late. Peppino may know how 
that happened. And at last my time came, and 
I have had my revenge. My wife left me because 
I was poor; she went to him because he was rich ; 
and I have made him a beggar. 

“That cargo of silks, teas and spices repre- 
sented all of Frederick Warburton’s fortune. 
With that safely landed in London he would roll 
in wealth, with my wife enjoying it with him; 
with that cargo at the bottom of the sea he would 
be what I am to-day—a pauper. So you see I 
quietly bore holes in the bottom of his ship, and 
send his rich cargo to the mermaids and the 
fishes. Tle is a beggar, and Peppino is avenged.” 

I looked at the fellow, shook my head and said : 

** You forgot one thing. You were crafty, but 
not crafty enough. That cargo was well insured, 
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and when he calls upon the underwriters and 
proves the loss, Mr. Warburton will receive 
thirty thousand pounds in hard yellow gold, in 
London. <A very handsome sum, even you will 
admit, and one which will keep its possessor a 
long time ont of the almshouse. Oh, no, Pep- 
pino, with all your cunning Mr. Warburton is not 
yet a—pauper.” 

I expected to see the Spaniard fairly collapse 
with mortification and chagrin as I spoke these 
words, coolly and with considerable satisfaction ; 
but he did nothing of the sort. On the contrary 
he looked me impudently in the face, and then 
asked : 

‘<TIow do you know the cargo was insured ?” 

« Because I drew up Mr. Warburton’s applica- 
tion to the company myself for thirty thousand 
pounds, and the risk was accepted, and I saw 
the receipts for the premium money in his own 
hands,” I answered, in a confident tone. 

Peppino, then, in a very aggravating tone, 
asked : 

“* Are you certain the receipts you saw are gen- 
uine ?” 

«Genuine !” Tejaculated, with a start. “* Why, 
how could they be otherwise ?” 

«* Names can be forged,” said Peppino, quietly, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“Forged! The signature of the company’s sec- 
retary forged !” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

“T said forged,” from Peppino, imperturbably. 
Then he went on, with a grim smile of satisfac- 
tion: ‘* Who carried the application to the com- 
pany, with the money for the premium? Who 
brought back the receipts from their office? It 
was Peppino—the trusted interpreter, you will re- 
member.” 

«« That is true,” I muttered, a sickening feeling 
coming over me as a suspicion of the truth began 
to dawn upon me. 

“Well, Peppino is not a fool,” the Spaniard 
proceeded, in an aggravating way. ‘‘ He was on 
the lookout for revenge. He tore up the applica- 
tion you so carefully prepared, he put the pre- 
mium money into his own pocket, he forged the 
signatures to the receipts, which you all kept so 
carefully. 

“‘So when Frederick Warburton calls at the 
insurance offices for his thirty thousand pounds 
he will find no money there for him, and he will 
tear his hair and gnash his teeth. Oh, Pepyino 
knew what he was doing when he sent that cargo 
to the bottom of the sea! He has his revenge— 
Frederick Warburton is a beggar.” 

As I looked at the speaker a feeling of pity, 
disgust and admiration in turn took possession of 
me. I felt sorrow for the wrongs he had suffered, 
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disgust at his diabolical treachery, and a certain 
admiration of the nerve and craft he had dis- 
played in effecting his purpose. It was evident 
that Peppino, though he might be a deeply in- 
jured man, and s0, to a certain extent, justified 
in seeking revenge, possessed those elements of 
character that distinguish the thoroughbred scoun- 
drel and crafty villain in all ages. 

That very night Peppino disappeared, leaving 
behind only a slip of paper which he had stuffed 
into my waistcoat pocket, and which contained 
these words : 

‘You have behaved very decent to me, and, as you 
English say, you are not half bad. I'm off—where to, is 
nobody’s business. I shall write old Warburton all the 
particulars, and he'll think a typhoon has struck him. 


Glad you got your two hundred pounds in advance. 
Adios! From your beloved PEPPINo.” 
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And that was the last I ever heard of the Spaniard 
with the Italian name. 

Most of our crew soon obtained transportation 
to Singapore, whence I secured a passage to Lon- 
don in a homeward-bound Indiaman. 

Of course I wrote by first mail to Mr. Warbur- 
ton at Hong Kong, giving him all the facts in my 
possession respecting the loss of the ship, but it 
was a short cnough letter I got in reply. It ran 
thus : 

“Dear Carzteton: I’m a ruined man, thanks to that 
scoundrel Peppino. I’m going to try Australia. Good- 
by. F. W.” 

The case made a great stir at the time in insur- 
ance circles and in the newspapers, but the true 
inwardness of the affair was never known except 
to us three. 


THE SUNBURNT POET. 


By THEODORE WATTS. 
( Written on the death of Richard Francis Burton, Tricste, October 20th, 1890.) 


To win the Theban prize each brought his ode, 
When, lo! a stranger stood, wind-flusht and brown, 
Who sang the wondrous world and claimed the crown ; 
But high gods sing in a forgotten mode. 
Then cried he, soaring high—his bright feet shod 
With Day that quenched the day and hid the town— 
“Ye spurn Apollo as a sunburnt clown, 
Ye pallid priestlings of a sunburnt god!” 


'Twas Phebus’ self. 


And now he welcomes thee, 


England’s brave Burton, dowered of sun and wind, 
Whose songs were born in deserts fierce and free, 
’Mid dusky Bedouins, Mongols yellow-skinned, 
In Amazonian woods, in wilds of Ind, 
And on the breast of Camoens’ mother-sea. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON, K.C.MAG., F:R.S.,. F.R,G.S. 


3y A, L. Rawson, 


THOSE who have read the books of this traveler 
and scholar during the past forty years may be 
counted by millions. His writings have delighted 
readers in every part of the civilized world, and 
it may be said that his travels were as extensive, 
though chiefly in the uncivilized regions were 
they most valuable. This is to class parts of 
Arabia and Africa which he visited as uncivilized, 
and I feel sure that no one who has visited those 
regions will object to styling the great majority 
of the people barbarians. 


I have heard Burton say of them: ‘ The worst 
races are not necessarily the lowest in the scale as 
to intellect ; they are those whose talents are given 
to vice and cruelty among themselves, neighbor- 
ing peoples and strangers. Such people are in 
the way of true civilization, and like tigers, co- 
bras and other hindrances to the peaceful occupa- 
tion of some of the fairest portions of the earth, 
the sooner they are helped to disappear the better 
it will be for the rest of mankind.” 

Richard Francis Burton was born, March 19th, 
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1821, son of Lieutenant Colonel Burton, a retired 
Irish officer. He inherited his father’s military 
talents and love of a roaming life, and his moth- 
er’s wit and powers of observation and description. 
These he used to the very best advantage on his 
journeys in new fields, as every candid reader is 
pleased to say on reading almost any one of his 
many volumes. THis early life was begun as a boy 
in Tours, France, a city of books and book- 
makers, and there he made himself familiar with 
the language as derived from his playmates, and 
which was soon polished by masters, willing teach- 
ers of such an apt student, at Blois, another his- 
toric French city. His recollections of those early 
days were amusing. ‘‘ Frenchmen, and French 
women in particular,” he was wont to say, 
““seemed to me to be forever in masquerade, not 
only in dress, but in thought and expression.” 

He probably never changed that opinion. 

I asked him why he thought thus of his co- 
religionists, and he answered: ‘‘The Catholic 
religion redeems a Frenchmaa, but an Irishman 
ennobles the Catholic faith.” 

“They have some great men in France,” I 
ventured. 

«‘Seldom that one can be so named who was a 
zealous churchman. Great and good men every- 
where belong to a higher order than any church.” 

“How did you enjoy your life at Oxford ?” 

‘‘Trinity College was supplied, as usual, with 
boys, or ‘men,’ as they are proud to call each 
other, who cared more for physical than for men- 
tal culture ; their pleasures, too, were of the same 
color. My studies were very little trouble to me, 
for the tutors never seemed to take pains to teach 
us anything. If we found out by ourselves, we 
were fortunate in gaining some degree of recog- 
nition ; but if we failed through lack of method 
in our instructors, we were demerited, degraded, 
and finally plucked. I did not dare to bring such 
a disgrace home to my ‘governor,’ so I helped 
myself to a leave of absence.” 

“‘ Your days in the private school at Richmond 
were more pleasant, it must be presumed.” 

*‘Indeed they were. Richmond is one of the 
fairest spots in beautiful England, and our school 
(Watson’s) one of the best, and I really learned 
more there than at Trinity, counting the same 
number of days to each place. I would abolish 
colleges as they are now, and turn them into 
schools for specialties, to fit boys for some certain 
business or walk in life. If a boy is born to a 
title, let him cram history, poetry and biography ; 
if his lot is to be a gentleman, fill him up with 
poetry, romance, general literature and politics ; 
if to commerce or manufacture, stuff him with 
the elements of mechanics, of engineering, chem- 
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istry, and the details of some certain line of 
trades; and so on give each one a fair start in 
life.” 

The earnestness with which he advocated such 
a change in the methods and system of teaching 
was convincing of his sincerity. One of his argu- 
ments was (1869): ‘In answering your inquiry 
I am free to say I never liked the present aca- 
demic or collegiate system, because it enables men 
of mediocre ability to creep into places where 
they may do infinite harm. Look at my case in 
India in 1857. I had suggested the necessity for 
an increase of British power, as a means of protec- 
tion and prevention of certain wrongs and abuses, 
at Aden and its coasts and in the Red Sea, when 
my college-bred superiors, instead of compre- 
hending the necessity and providing the means, 
reprimanded me. If they had heeded me the 
frightful massacre at Jiddah might have been 
avoided, and a check been put on the slave 
trade many years sooner than it was done. It is 
strange, but true, that human life is the price of 
incompetency in office.” 

He obtained an appointment in the Indian Army 
in 1842, and felt he had entered on a sure road to 
fame; but he soon discovered that preferment 
would come only with gray hair, and he was too 
impatient to wait when he saw so much to do. 
Sir Charles Napier recognized his ability, but Sir 
Charles was not all in all, and Lieutenant Burton 
was coolly ignored in favor of some more fortu- 
nate though less competent man, who happened 
to have a friend near the powers. 

Precious time was lost, and in a letter of that 
period he wrote (1859): “‘If I can do so, you may 
look for me any day in the United States, on the 
way to Utah and the Great Salt Lake, and you 
may do for me a necessary and valuable service if 
you will compile a dictionary of local slang sup- 
plementary to Bartlett’s, including of course the 
Western varieties, for my use. Also, if you will 
give me a list of articles needed or most useful on 
the journey across the plains.” 

I introduced the traveler soon after his arrival 
in New York to the foreman of Colt’s factory, 
and we together examined a number of revolvers 
at the store. While we were debating the matter, 
as to which would be most useful, Mr. Colt came 
in and was mado acquainted with Burton, and 
begged the favor of making him a present of two 
handsomely mounted and chased navy ‘pop- 
guns.” We all adjourned to the Astor House, 
where the genial proprietor joined the party. 

After listening to one of Burton’s tales of his 
life in India, Colonel Stetson said he would call 
in a man from the office who could understand 
that kind of story, and he introduced Mr. Parkin- 
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son, the confectioner, and Edwin Forrest, the 
actor. Burton and Forrest were all in all to each 
other for three hours or more, the rest of us were 
only too happy in listening, and occasionally, 
when Mr. Forrest suggested, assisted at ‘‘ circum- 
venting Colonel Stetson’s poison,” which cere- 
mony usually emptied a quart decanter of the best 
French brandy at each round. 

«* There’s no other liquor fit for gods and men,” 
said Forrest. 

“Not every man is worthy of such ambrosial 
dew,’ said Artemus Ward (Browne), who looked in 
the door that had been left ajar by the ganymede. 

“¢Oh, dew come in !” said the tragedian. 

Twenty-eight years after that ‘‘ glorious night” 
the English Consul at Trieste, writing about other 
things, concluded his letter in these words: 
«* And then the memory of that night with Forrest, 
Ward (Browne) and the others, including your- 
self, is still fresh and a source of lively pleasure. 
The stories told by Forrest, Ward and yourself 
enriched my leisure hours all the way to Utah.” 

The consul and I were the only two remaining 
of that party. 

My desire to travel in the Levant, Egypt, Pal- 
estine and Greece had drawn me toward sunrise 
as far as London ; there I halted for the benefit of 
introductory letters to Dr. Birch, of the British 
Museum, and others, and I found a home in Great 
Russell Street, nearly opposite the British Mu- 
seum. I was anxious to make the acquaintance 
of the artist W. H. Bartlett, who had visited the 
countries I wished to see, and found him through 
the kindness of Mr. Virtue, his publisher. 

Mr. Bartlett took me to his color man, and I 
bought a liberal supply of materials, both oil and 
water, for use on a journey which was planned to 
take me far away from supplies, and the generous 
dealer invited me to dine with him at his club. 
There it was made known that I intended to visit 
the Nile land, and many remarks were made by 
way of suggestions for my benefit in preparation 
and on the road, and one of the company at the 
table said he had met Lieutenant Richard F. Bur- 
ton, who was an officer in the service of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, and that he was then 
in London, and he would undertake to give me 
an introduction to him. 

In about a week I had the pleasure of unfold- 
ing my plans for the coming year, which then ex- 
tended no farther than Egypt and Palestine, to 
one who listened with deep interest. He said he 
had been to Europe on leave of absence over three 
years, and intended to return to India in a few 
months, when he hoped to meet me at Cuiro, or 
Alexandria, as it might be. 

He was a fine-looking man, English (Irish) all 
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over, and in conversation made you feel at ease. 
He was not obtrusive in opinion, nor would he 
dispute on any topic, unless requested to do so 
for the sake of bringing out his great knowledge 
of men and things. A desire to knowsomething 
about the United States led him to ask questions, 
or to lead the conversation in that direction, 
many times during our five weeks of social inter- 
course. 

A day with him in the British Museum was full 
of surprises and delight for me, becanse of his 
very intimate knowledge of objects in the Ori- 
ental sections, and he was ever ready with a story 
or an incident in his own experience to the point. 
In the East India Company’s rooms he was more 
at home, if possible, and threw a charm around 
every object that he noticed or'spoke abont. I 
grew, as it were, by jumps of years when in his 
company. His kindly helpfulness was shown in 
correcting the errors in an outline grammar of 
the Arabic language, which I had prepared in 
MS. for an inside pocket, and permitting me to 
copy his Turkish grammar, and a small one in 
Sanskrit. 

His advice was to enter an Arab school in 
Cairo, and learn the dialect of the Koran, in order 
to get the intonation of the natives as well as 
the idiom, and he seemed to enjoy repeating the 
old adage, The traveler is wise who conceals his 
treasures, opinions and country; and also that 
other one, in which you are advised to conform 
to the habits and manners of the people among 
whom you happen to find yourself; and he was 
ready with many rich stories of his adventures 
and mishaps before he learned the true value of 
those wise counsels. 

I had visited nearly every section of our coun- 
try, from Hudson’s Bay to Panama, and the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, and was ready, therefore, 
to say something in reply to his inquiries, and 
sometimes to interest him to a high degree. 

His accounts of life in India were always full 
of incident, and never prosy. He studied man, 
and was ever ready to compare notes with other 
students. 

‘‘T say, when you are in Jerusalem, just try to 
find any present excuse for calling the place El 
Kudus.” 

‘¢ And yet, many millions look to it as the sanct- 
uary of their holy religion.” 

“And more millions turn their faces toward 
the Kaaba at Mecca, and would be taught to re- 
vere the North Pole if some saint should select it 
as his retreat.” 

“© Or swear by the Mormon Bible.” 

“Tell me what that book is in origin and 
make-up.” 
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I told him the story of the invalid preacher 
Spaulding, his fiction of the Ten Lost Tribes and 
supposed origin of the people who inhabited this 
country before the Indians, and how Joseph 
Smith and Rigdon reconstructed the work, and 
published it as a divinely inspired and miracu- 
lously preserved book. I was able to tell him that 
the place where Smith said he found the gold 
plates which, he asserted, were covered with hiero- 
glyphics, was in a field next to the farm of my 
uncle, Benjamin Armington, who lived at Monti- 
cello, a few miles south of Palmyra, N. Y. 

“It would not be strange,” he said, ‘‘if the 
devotees of that book became a powerful people. 
Time will work wonders in obscuring the origin 
and in throwing a mysterious halo of sanctity 
around the book and the 
early promoters of the 
faith, and at length will 
cover up all, or nearly all, 
of the questionable features 
and sanctify every other, as 
has been done with the 
Vedas, the Shastra, the 
Granth, the Bible and other 
sacred books. The leaders 
recruit their ranks from 
able-bodied men and women 
who are religious, or super- 
stitious, which is much bet- 
ter, and aim to teach them 
the faith as it is in Mor- 
mon, whether or not they 
know anything else beside 
work at their trade or oceu- 
pation. This will breed a 
race of fanatics who will be 
the tools of any so-called 
religious teachers.” 

“‘In what does this differ 
from the history of all other religions of which 
we have any account ?” 

“* Not in any essential word or deed. Even Joe 
Smith, as he is called, died in the faith, if not for 
the faith, and he will be canonized in due time.” 

“Brigham Young, his successor as the prophet 
of the people, is President of the Church and Gov- 
ernor of the Territory under the United States, 
uniting the Church and the State, which is con- 
trary to the spirit of the founders of the nation, 
who tried to keep them apart because of the long 
train of evils that had followed such union in the 
past, in the Old World.” 

“When religious fanatics are left to themselves 
and can carry out their own sweet will they inva- 
riably attempt to control the civil power. They 
are impatient of any and all criticism, proud of 
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their assumed position as the mouthpiece of God, 
and naturally autocratic and despotic over their 
fellow men, whom they consider their inferiors, 
poor blind lost sinners in need of salvation which 
is in their keeping.” 

I was amazed at this outburst and reminded 
him that the adage taught secrecy in opinions. 

«Yes, I always observe that rule when among 
strangers ; but even in these few days of our ac- 
quaintance I feel as though we had known each 
other many years, for we have followed out sim- 
ilar lines of inquiry and are interested in similar 
studies.” 

Burton seemed to me at that time to love travel 
as a means of adding to his stock of knowledge of 
men and things and of gratifying a spirit of rest- 
less and insatiate curiosity, 
and I had to promise him 
to keep up a series of notes 
of my travels that we might 
compare when we should 
meet again in Egypt. 

Hlis kindly interest in me 
was shown in many ways; 
for instance, in an inquiry 
as to how I expected to get 
about among Arabs and 
Mohammedans without an 
interpreter, who would be 
very expensive as to salary, 
and more so in his cheating 
me in every purchase. I 
told him of a few lessons 
in Arabic I had in company 
with the poet Longfellow 
at his home in the Wash- 
ington Headquarters, Cam- 
bridge, when we were taught 
by a native from 

“Tangier ?” 

‘How do you guess ?” 

«By your pronunciation of the word Arabic, 
which is that of the Mangrib, the west of Africa. 
You will do well to keep to that style, as it will 
help you much in passing as a native in Egypt. 
You cannot go about, away from the streets in 
which Europeans live, without being worried by 
all sorts of fanatics who hold it a duty they owe 
to Allah to persecute any stranger who wears 4 
hat as an infidel to the true faith: that is, in the 
prophet Mohammed. As soon as you arrive in 
Egypt apply for admission to one of the schools 
attached to the El] Azhar College, and sit on the 
ground with the native boys and drink in the 
tones of their voices. Don’t stop to think they 
whine and yelp, for in a few days their cries will 
be music in your ears, when you can understand 
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what they say, and say the same yourself so they 
can understand you. Then you can go about 
Egypt, anywhere you will, without molestation, 
for the Maugribs have a good reputation in Egypt 
as men who are skilled in all the arts that made 
Spain the delight of the eyes in its wonderful 
mosques, now in ruin or desecrated by the foot of 
the infidel.” 

«‘ There spoke the true believer!” I exclaimed. 

“« Believer in art 
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pearls and other gems? You must consent, and 
strive also, to become a devotee to the great sys- 
tems of worship of symbolic objects of devotion, 
Tree, Phallic, Serpent, Fire, Sun and Ancestral. 
Learn their inner meaning, and respect all who 
sincerely hold to any one or all of them as you re- 
spect yourself.” 

“‘I have paid some attention to comparative 
mythology, and to the history of religion as dis- 
played in an- 


and architecture 
as educational. 
Who can look on 
the Alhambra, 
even in its copy 
at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, without pleas- 
ure at the beauti- 
ful forms and 
colors, and wish 
there were archi- 
tects in our day 
who loved their 
work as the Moors 
did? In Egypt 
you will find 
enough to keep 
you busy a life- 
time if you so 
desire, but above 
all do not neg- 
lect the Coptic 
ehurches. The 
Copts are the rem- 
nants of the old 
Pharaohs — p eo- 
ple, priests and all 
gathered into one 
fold of a few thou- 
sands under one 
Patriarch — and 
they live in vil- 
lages that are wall- 
ed in, or in a 


tiquity among the 
cultured nations.” 
“Do not over- 
look the so-called 
uncultured or bar- 
baric or semi-civ- 
ilized peoples, for 
they are not so 
skillful in hiding 
their true senti- 
ments as the cul- 
tured hypocrites 
are. Study them 
if possible in their 
native tongue and 
in their homes. 
A Christian in 
Sunday dress and 
at church is one 
thing, and in a 
working dress or 
business garb, at 
home or in the 
countinghouse, is 
another and very 
different sort of 
thing; but the 
semi-civilized 
man changes his 
dress only at long 
‘ intervals, and, 
like other mortals, 
those among tl:em 
who are able to 


quarter of an Arab 
city, to enter into 
which you must IN 
have a special 
permit. If you wish to see the inside of the 
churches you must get a permit from the Pa- 
triarch in Cairo, and havea muftach (key) in your 
jhand in the form of a coin of the realm, at least a 
mejidi; and be sure to remember the poor before 
leaving the sacred precincts.” 

‘‘The traveler must be a sort of wandering 
cyclopedia of religion and mythology ?” 

«© For what do you travel if it is not to gather 
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change dress 
oftenest have the 
flimsiest store of 
religion.” 

“Do you regard religion as a sign of mental 
health ?” 

“No. In its extreme developments it is an 
evidence of disease, spiritual immatnrity, mental 
decay. Religion and insanity are more than 
cousins, for the highly excited enthusiast becomes 
insane in many cases. This is another reason why 
you should travel in disguise among Mohammed- 
ans. They have many fanatics among them who 
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feel it a duty to keep an eye out for intruding in- 
fidels. And it is a well-known notion of theirs 
that an unbeliever or infidel pollutes any sanct- 
nary he may enter. Such pollution must be done 
away, as we wash a floor, scour a rusty knife or 
polish silverware ; but if water—the water of life 
—is polluted, what remedy can be applied less 
than to take the life of the infidel wretch who 
does the mischief ? So reasons the Oriental, and 
you must be warned beforehand of danger.” 

- He illustrated his remarks by relating incidents 
of his experience in India, and one may be re- 
peated here, for I have not seen it in any of his 
writings. Notice had been given that a famous 
imam had returned from Mecca, and would give 
some account of his pilgrimage at a certain 
mosque at the hour of and immediately after the 
morning prayer. Burton wished to be present, 
and, dressed as a true believer, he was among 
the early arrivals, and spread his prayer carpet 
near the mimbar (pulpit) and between two very 
aged Moslems. He performed his devotions with- 
out attracting attention, but when the speaker 
enlarged on the delights enjoyed by the hadji he 
thought he must have showed more than the or- 
thodox amount of emotion and interest, for the 
two faithful ones beside him inquired of him why 
he had delayed so long a visit to the Kaaba. He 
answered, ‘‘ My going and coming has been de- 
termined by Allah, the arranger and guide of all 
souls ;” and they were satisfied as to his integrity 
as a true believer. 

But he said he felt safer when ontside of the 
mosque, carrying his carpet under his arm and 
swinging his rosary. He could not feel at that 
time that he was prepared for the honors of mar- 
tyrdom. <A sudden introduction into paradise 
among a galaxy of houris without the orthodox 
preliminaries might have been embarrassing. 

“*Mohammedans make a fetich of the mosque, 
and Christians are not entirely free from this vice, 
for they require you to remove your hat in church, 
no matter how cold it may be, and no service go- 
ing on. Some also make the sign of the cross 
whenever they pass in front of the altar, whether 
near or far off, even in the street before the 
church door. You have only to feel that God is 
in or near the altar, and the ceremony is explained. 
The notion that God is everywhere, and there- 
fore nowhere, is not consoling to these enthusi- 
asts; they must have Him bottled up where He 
can be found when wanted.” 

“The Arabs of the desert are said to have a 
very simple and pure religion.” 

‘Their religion may be very pure, but it can- 
not be simple. The Arab’s desire, first and last. is 
for children, and that develops fetich worship, 
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and the web of superstition clinging about them 
is intricate and beyond explanation in a few 
words. Every breath they draw, from the cradle 
to the grave, is perfumed or tainted with it.” 

“‘T have heard that the Druses in Syria, who 
have their chief centre at Dayr el Kamar (Con- 
vent of the Moon), in Mount Lebanon, are Phal- 
lic Worshipers.” 

“‘Tf you could successfully penetrate their se- 
cret you would render a great service to scholars. 
Many ancient texts might be cleared up if we 
could get hold of their ritual. Why not make 
that one of your objects of pilgrimage ?” 

So we conferred together, each speaking frankly 
and looking toward the future. 

My Manugrib teacher had given me a very high 

opinion of Tangier and Algiers, so when I was in 
Marseilles I felt tempted to make the trip to Al- 
giers in one of the steamers which ply between 
those ports, but was persuaded that my time was 
worth more for Egypt. 
* Thad been favored with letters of introduction 
to the President of the French Republic, Lonis 
Napoleon, and was most graciously received by 
him, and permitted to make a sketch for an ivory 
miniature. He gave me a letter to Pope Pius 
IX., which obtained for me an introduction to 
the Vicar of Christ in the Vatican, and permission 
to make a portrait on canvas. The sittings were 
very early in the morning, as soon as it was light 
enough, or, as his holiness put it, “ When Dame 
Nature first opens her eyes to see what is go- 
ing on.” 

After a sitting it was my custom to walk about 
the galleries, visit the Sistine Chapel, or the Vat- 
ican Library, whichever seemed desirable for the 
day; and one day I met a company of English- 
men and ladies, among whom was Burton. I 
took him to see my picture the next day, and hav- 
ing spoken of him to the Pope, his holiness said 
he wonld be glad to meet Mr. Burton, of whom 
he had heard through Mr. Manning, a new con- 
vert to the church in London. 

His holiness conversed with Burton in the 
French language, and they got on famously to- 
gether. I credited the best touches on the por- 
trait to the animation in the sitter’s face produced 
by Burton’s replies to his inquiries about England 
and India. One reply announced a forthcoming 
book, to be entitled ‘ Séinde; or, The Unhappr 
Valley,” and the Pope exacted a promise from 
Burton that he would send him the work as soon 
as it was ready. When assured that he should 
have the books (it was to be in two volumes), the 
venerable Pontiff invited him to visit the library, 
and instructed an attendant to see that he was 
permitted access to any of the cases, as he might 
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wish. This privilege had been given me some 
days before, and I suggested that we go together 
that day, and hunt for certain manuscripts that 
were said to be hidden away in the vast depths of 
that unexplored region. Onr search was rewarded, 
for we were shown some rare works, from which 
we made notes. 

My next meeting with Burton was in Cairo, 
Egypt, when he was on the way, as he supposed, to 
cross the Arabian peninsula, a task that was re- 
served for Mr. Palgrave, some years later. He was 
in high hopes as to the value of his proposed jour- 
ney across Arabia, and devoted himself to prepara- 
tion, especially in language, knowledge of the 
Koran, the practice of the Mohammedan religion, 
and inquiries from Arabs who had been into the 
interior, or anywhere inland from the large ports 
on the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. So, when 
he found I knew something about Arabia he was 
doubly pleased with my bronzed face, and when 
we had retired to the seclusion of his room at the 
hotel he inquired : ‘‘ Why do you wear so large a 
turban ?” 

«© My emamel is large, but the sun is hot in 
Egypt, and was hotter in Mecca and Medina.” 

** How have you that knowledge ! re 

“«« By personal experience,” I replied. “T have 
been up the Nile, across Abyssinia to Axum and 
Massowah ; to Aden, Mocha, Jiddah, Mecca, Me- 
dina, and Yembo or Jembo, Petra, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Dayr el Kamar, Beirut, Alexandria, 
and am now here in El Kaheerah, victorious over 
many perils and privations.” 

**T should say so. You look and act like a born 
Arab. Give me the salutation of peace. Again I 
say I am struck dumb at your good fortune. But 
you must tell me about your journeys, and more 
particularly of how to get to the Holy City of the 
Prophet. How did you ever do it ?” 

**Do you remember the Sheik el Isherob ?” 

«©The Lord of the Big Drink ? Certainly. It 
was I who gave him that splendid title. He could 
empty a bottle of Nile water ata gulp. What of 
him ?” 

«© He was my teacher at the College El Azhar.” 

«* Then you sat among the boys of the shaven 
heads ?” 

** Yes, and recited and intoned with those who 
were to be made imams and doctors of the law and 
of medicine.” 

«*T must address you then as hakeem ! we 

«* As you like, only keep my secret, for I hope 
to make another visit at least to Mecca, to get 
maps, plans and views which I could not secure 
on this trip.” 

<< Your secret will be safe in my keeping. Did 
you make any drawings or sketches ?” 
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““Many. I was favored beyond all expectation. 
My teacher, guide and friend, Sheik el Isherob, 
or Mahsininad Ion Bakee, was my faithful com- 
panion on the entire journey, and J am sure it is 
to his wise management my safety i is due.” 

“Does he think you are a sincere convert ! 

“‘T suppose he does. We never had a word 
about the matter. He accepted me asa pupil on 
the strength of a general letter written by my 
teacher in Arabic at Cambridge, and always spoke 
of me asa Mangrib. He may have thought mea 
born Arab.” 

‘The first question invariably asked of a 
stranger is as to ‘his native land (Wa ism enta 
bilad?).” 

‘«“And my answer was, ‘The country of the 
faithful,’ to which he replied, ‘ You speak in the 
accent of the Maugribs of Fez.’” 

‘*That was sharp in you. He thinks von are 
from Fez, or Mequinez, or some place far in the 
west, where the people have nearly lost their na- 
tive tongue, or so changed it as to have only a 
distorted idiom left, with a strange and barbaric 
accent. How an Egyptian does pity and commis- 
erate an unfortunate man who was born, in spite 
of his helpless condition, outside of Egypt !” 

‘* Perhaps that was one reason why he was so 
very kind and faithful to me.” 

“You, of course, made him happy with back- 
sheesh ?” 

‘«* By doubling his salary at the college, supply- 
ing him with clothing, paying all expenses, giv- 
ing him money and goods for presents on the way, 
and treating him as an equal.” 

“Oh, hold onnow! That last is too rich.” 

“‘ Well, I mean treating him respectfully and 
with kindly consideration. We everywhere ap- 
peared as tutor and pupil, and paraded our books 
whenever it was possible. We were often ap- 
pealed to by disputants to settle their differences 
by references to the Koran or to the traditions 
of the prophet, and he usually referred to me as 
the treasury of knowledge, the casket of pearls of 
wisdom, the pillar of the faith, and other compli- 
mentary titles and phrases, which I humbly swal- 
lowed, ag a cat gulps down cream, for in that I 
saw additional safety, and felt that the price could 
be well afforded. The books served another pur- 
pose: they were portfolios for my sketches, and I 
was not suspected of any evil intention, but rather 
commended for my great piety and devotion.” 

‘¢ What sketches have you ?” 

“‘T have one that might be expected to blind 
your eyes with its effulgence.” 

“Do you refer to the prophet’s tomb at Me- 
dina ? 

“That is it. 


You have guessed it. How very 
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simple the tomb itself is! But the covering is of 
the richest goods, embroidered with colored silks, 
with threads of silver and gold. Sentences from 
the Koran and wreaths of flowerlike forms, in 
good taste and done with fine skill. Burckhardt 
must have seen the tombs, for he described them 
very accurately—Mohammed’s in the middle, 
Omar’s on the right and Abu Bekr’s on the left, 
and all covered with richly embroidered cloths, 
which are in part valuable shawls, the gifts of 
princes of the faithful.” 

‘The historians who mention it all differ in 
their descriptions.” 

“J have not seen any of their descriptions. I 
had no intention of going on the pilgrimage when 
we left Cairo for Phile and the Nile cataracts ; 
but events succeeded unexpectedly, and I found 
myself at Aden, in a stream of pilgrims from 
India, and drifted along with them to Mocha, 
where I delayed a few days to see the coffee dis- 
trict; then joined another company 
of pilgrims as far as Jiddah, with the 
intent to keep on to Suez and Pales- 
tine; but being urged by several of 
the company and jeered at for my 
lack of devotion, I was forced to go 
to Mecca to save my _ reputation. 
Even Sheik Isherob became impatient 
at my hesitation, and declared he 
would leave me at Jiddah while he 
did duty for both of us. I intend to 
look up the various authorities, which 
Sheik Isherob says are many, and so 
be able to give a complete account of 
the Ilaram at Medina. The Kaaba 
is better known, and needs less par- 
ticularity in its description.” 

“‘Have you sketches of that also ?” 
he asked, with growing interest. 

“Yes, Of the corner where the 
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sacred black stone is fixed, and views of the 
Haram and the city.” 

“‘ What is the stone like ?” 

‘‘ Here is a diagram of the stonc as it is in 
its silver setting. It is irregular in outline, 
ovoid, nearly 7 inches high by 84 wide in the 
widest part. The silver-gilt band is three- 
quarters of an inch across and an eighth of 
an inch thick, or more in places where the 
face of the stone sinks a little.” 

“*Did you observe the stone itself ?” 

«Yes. It is nearly black, or very dark 
chocolate brown, streaked with yellow and 
dotted with reddish and gray spots and with 
one large group of reddish-yellow spots. I 
did not recognize it as an aerolite, as it has 
been said to be, but rather hold it to be a 
stratified rock with partly crystallized matter im- 
bedded in its mass. So many millions have kissed 
and rubbed it, the natural color is obscured. It 
is shiny from hand and lip polishing, and the 
silver rim has lost its gold plating, except here 
and there a small speck where the band is turned 
down and so protected from touch, and the rim 
itself is worn thin all round and entirely wasted 
away in places on the lower edge.” 

These and many other inquiries he made, evi- 
dently from curiosity only, for he had not deter- 
mined on his trip to Medina and Mecca. 

He had a strong desire to see the famous ser- 
pent charmers of Cairo, and a visit to their quar- 
ter was arranged. Sheik Isherob was engaged, 
and an Englishman from Leeds was invited, mak- 
ing a party of four. The sheik of the serpent 
charmers lived at Tostat, Old Cairo, the city 
at the time the Romans ruled Egypt, and his 
house was near the Coptic convent or church. 
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Every traveler knows the ways of the serpent 
charmer of Egypt, but the mysteries thereof are 
as dark and unfathomable now as ever to the or- 
dinary eye. Burton, after seeing the sheik of the 
clan exhibit his power, or, rather, skill, with the 
snakes, said: ‘It is a marvelous sleight of hand 
backed by true courage, for they never know 
when the snake’s poison fangs may have grown 
again so as to give a fatal stroke.” 

*< But their occult power, my dear sir !” 

“« Come, now, we are not gathering items for a 
child’s wonder primer. Don’t talk about occult 
power over a brute 
without reason.” 

“©Oh, then, occult 
power only affects 
those who exercise 
reason ? Iam glad to 
know.” 

‘Don’t rejoice in 
knowledge prema- 
turely.” 

““But those com- 
munications from the 
spirit world ?” 

«« Dead men tell no 
tales.” 

What a volume can 
be conveyed by a look ! 
Ile looked the very 
embodiment of in- 
credulity and fun. 

“‘T have never had 
such a message, and 
until I get one by my- 
self, or another I can 
trust, I must look on 
the whole scheme as 
experimental only, of 
course, with my most 
ardent hopes for suc- 
cess in boring a hole 
through the veil that 
separates life and 
death. But what 
has all this to do with the serpents and their 
charmers ?” 

“‘Nothing at all, and you have not seen the 
real charmers.” 

“No! You surprise me. Who are they ?” 

«*The almeh—the awalim.” 

«<Then, we have wasted precious time.” 

«* Nothing lost. These charmers are near. The 
sheik, if you give him an order in the shape of a 
coin of the realm, or even of England or of 
France, will at once produce a dancing girl, and 
for two pieces we may see his harem in motion.” 
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We made a joint-stock venture of it, and saw 
two very fair dancers—or, rather, posture makers— 
and four assistants, younger and much more hand- 
some, and quite pretty as Arab girls go, and for 
an hour had a fine exhibit of pantomime, in 
which a love story was enacted, from the first shy 
and modest glances to the quarrel, the reconcilia- 
tion, elopement and final blessing of the parents, 
accompanied by music and clapping of hands of 
the husbands and brothers and cousins of the 
women ; and in all the exercises the serpents were 
kept lively, erect or crawling about between the 
feet of the dancers. 
We were unable to 
discover any evidence 
of occult power, or of 
any other power than 
that of habit. The 
snakes had been train- 
ed by long and patient 
practice, and permit- 
ted the men or the 
women to poke them 
about, usually without 
showing signs of rage 
or irritation; and 
when stirred up with 
a stick on purpose to 
make them angry 
they were half asleep 
and struck very lazily. 

We were very much 
disappointed in the 
quest of wonderful 
works, and, except for 
the girls and their 
dancing, we consider- 
ed the day wasted, 
only that it served as 
a means of exposing 
a very popular fraud. 

Not long after that 
the then pretty young 
(grass) widow  Bla- 
vatsky, fresh from 
Russia, visited the same serpent charmers with 
us, but with a very different result. She went 
into ecstasy over the entire performance—dance, 
snakes, music, and the noises of the attendant 
rabble that surrounded the actors. 

“‘What do you think of the fair Cossack ?” I 
asked Burton. 

«©A dangerous young woman—trebly so from 
having a husband so near the frozen Caucasus 
while she exposes herself to the ardent sun of 
Egypt.” 

«*And of her mesmerism ?” 
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‘Biology is a new study—not a ‘science,’ as 
it is erroneously called, but yet in the experi- 
mental stage. Madame is reported to have done 
many wonder works. If we could see some—even 
one !” 

I arranged a meeting with Mme. Blavatsky, her 
Russian friend, Burton, Mr. Broadway the den- 
tist, and two or three others whose names I have 
forgotten, as they were not written in my notebook 
with the others. They came late, after we had 
been in the room at Shepheard’s nearly an hour. 
And we all noticed that they became very deeply 
interested at once in madame’s phenomena. Bur- 
ton had been introduced as Mr. Jones, of Eng- 
land, and he soon made himself useful by mes- 
merizing a young woman. Nothing peculiar 
happened, except that she said several times, ‘I 
don’t get any light—I see no light,” which we 
afterward interpreted to mean as a hint fur the 
operator or mesmerizer to give her a leading idea 
so she could go into an intelligent trance. Late 
in the evening a young English girl came into 
the room with her father, and out of curiosity 
asked to be put under the influence. While ina 
trance, as it was said, she told us that a number 
of persons were in the room who had been neigh- 
bors of the Burtons’ at Richmond, where Sir 
Richard went to school when a lad, and who were 
reported dead. 

‘‘T see,” said the medium, ‘“‘ashort, fat, French 
woman standing behind Mr. Burton, who says her 
name is Pujol, and that she knew him at Blois, 
in France.” 

Many other names she gave, some of which 
Burton remembered as of persons he had known, 
and he expressed the utmost astonishment that a 
stranger whom he had never met before should 
be able to tell so much that seemed to be real and 
true information. : 

‘* What surprises me most is that she told me 
things I did not know before ; for instance, what 
disease my grandfather died of. I must inquire 
if she was correct in her statement.” 

It was many years after that before I had a 
chance to remind him of the circumstance and 
inquire if he had verified the report, and he said : 
“The young woman told me correctly as to the 
nature of my grandfather’s last illness, and, 
whether it is imagination or not, I seem to feel 
the approach of the same insidious malady.” 

**TTow now about dead men telling no tales ?” 

‘Tt was a live woman that told me, not a dead 
one, and there may be a subtle connection be- 
tween our souls that enabies certain peculiarly or- 
ganized persons to read each other’s minds. Or 
if not to know their thoughts, which seems ut- 
terly improbable, at least to be conscious of their 
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physical construction, as, for instance, in my case. 
If she was able to see that I was affected by a cer- 
tain disease, she might also know it was inherited, 
and from which line of parentage. We are liter- 
ally and truly wonderfully made.” 

The days at Cairo passed like a crowded dream. 
We went about on foot or on donkeys or horses, 
as the mood took us, and saw much of the Arab 
part of the city. Every great mosque was visited 
in search of ancient lamps, of which there were 
many, and of carved screens and pulpits many. 

“‘If life were long enough, or one were rich 
enough to indulge in the luxury of having 
a secretary who was a scholar and antiquarian, 
such subjects could be taken up with advantage. 
A book devoted to the ancient lamps of Islam— 
gold, silver, brass, bronze, iron and glass—would 
afford a rich mine of archeology in their fine 
work, various patterns, some of which are unique, 
and in their inscriptions, which add to our informa- 
tion as to the history of the Caliphs. The names, 
titles, pedigree, and in some cases the deeds, or 
what works he was most noted and honored for, 
are engraved on the lamp. But the detested 
Giaour is here, and will in a few years strip Egypt 
of these treasures. ‘Then the scholar will have to 
hunt all over the civilized world to find the pre- 
cious relics of which these semi-barbarians have 
been robbed, by the force of arms or of money.” 

“Tf they don’t have wit enough to take care of 
what they have, the natural outcome will be that 
Egypt will be stripped of its antiquities, except, 
perhaps, the great pyramids, and future genera- 
tions will lose the pleasure of contemplating the 
past in the Nile land for lack of materials.” 

‘“ You suggest, logically, a protectorate.” 

‘Napoleon tried it.” 

“Too soon. The learned world condemned 
Herodotus and voted Egypt dull and stupid. 
Later discoveries have sustained the story of the 
Greek historian, and proved the high antiquity of 
the Coptic people.” 

«‘ And confirmed the Old Testament history.” 

“* What! did you say history ? Is there history 
in the ever-changing summer cloud? Are the 
Greek myths history, and are we derived from the 
gods by descent ? The poetical legend, 


“¢The sons of God saw 
The daughters of men 
That they were fair,’ 


would, under the rule, become history. Oh, no, 
we must not indulge in dreams, except as dreams, 
and in that light the allegories of the Bible are 
exceedingly beautiful. But history is not made, 
it grows, and the spiritual life and character of 
Abraham like the sunrise bursts on us, uot like 
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a human history, but like a complete idea, so 
elaborately wrought out in St. Augustine’s ‘ City 
of God.’ A scheme, not a growth nor a history. 
True history is not artificial, either in its plans 
or in its details. The poetical myths and mira- 
cles lift the whole Bible into the clouds.” 

He built largely on the great work of his life, a 
translation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment,” which, he said, ‘‘ Will introduce the peo- 
ple of the West to the Oriental Arab as he is in 
his true character—the inner man.” 

But Lady Burton has cut out every character- 
istic feature, and so has greatly reduced the value 
of the work, which was in ten, and is now in six, 
volumes. She edited his work from the conven- 
tional, artificial standpoint in morals, while her 
husband had assumed that true morality has its 
basis in human nature, in natural laws, and there- 
fore the exact truth is the most valuable in Jit- 
erature, if not elsewhere. 

On this topic he once said, in answer to a ques- 
tion: ‘‘I have no respect for what is called divine 
truth. ‘Divine’ truth, like German silver, or 
oroide gold, has very little of the true silver or 
gold in its composition.” 

Burton was a temperate man in all things. He 
ate and drank in moderation, and I never saw 
him smoke more than a quarter or half a cigar. 
He preferred the water pipe (uargileh in Arabia, 
or hookah in India), but he would sometimes say 
that tobacco was a heavy and useless drain on the 
system. We have often been on a trip of ten or 
twenty miles together, in the vicinity of Cairo, 
from three in the morning till eight or nine in 
the evening, and only refreshed ourselves with a 
few dates and milk, or water, as we could get it, 
and he sustained his activity and liveliness in con- 
versation to the end. He had a perennial stock 
of good stories, every one of which illustrated 
some trait in human nature. He seldom indulged 
in a story that was merely funny, although he was 
very fond of wit and humor, and was himself 
witty in a large degree. 

Lady Burton has by her prudish abridgment 
of her husband’s work denied to millions a knowl- 
edge of the native simplicity and wonderful re- 
sources in linguistic expression of the Arab mind, 
that now, so far as that incomparable work is con- 
cerned, can only be felt by scholars who can read 
the original Arabic. But regrets are vain, now 
that the mischief is done. We may feel thankful 
that she is not able to expurgate the Arabic text. 
What a pity she was not among the revisers of 
the Old Testament ! 

Burton, after his visit to Salt Lake, in a letter 
written on board the steamer and mailed at 
Panama, says: ‘‘I was pleased to find the Mor- 
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mons indulged in plain words about certain 
things, such as are used by the Arabs in similar 
cases, as you well know. . . . This in no way re- 
flects on their morals, for it is merely a question 
of taste in language, or, rather, it exhibits the 
growth of usages in language. Words that were 
in use and considered in good taste by our grand- 
parents have now to be tabooed for having be- 
come too familiar, and we use other words, bor- 
rowed from some other language, because their 
meaning is obscure and therefore less offensive ; 
and those who follow us will condemn our words 
and adopt others to suit themselves. It is only a 
question of taste.” 

Sir Richard was an anthropologist from personal 
experience and original insight, and his opinions 
and observations on the peoples whom he visited 
in various out-of-the-way sections of the world 
have a very great value. 

As a traveler he deserves a high position. He 
was the pioneer of inland travels from the east 
coast of Africa, and when such a journey required 
a peculiar fitness such as he alone at that time 
had in an eminent degree. Captain Burton, in 
1863, discovered and described minutely what are 
now knawn as the Yellala Falls, on the Lower 
Congo. He also ably argued that the Lualaba is 
the Upper Congo. He modestly neglected to urge 
his claim to his African discoveries after the death 
of his friend and companion Captain Speke in 
1864, but there is in the minds of thousands of 
his early readers a pleasant memory of his suc- 
cessful trip, which was a terribly perilous journey, 
to Lake Tanganyika. 

His books are pleasant reading. You can jump 
over the statistics and other dry matter, for he 
kindly bunches them so the cautious reader need 
not worry through them, and he fills his pages 
with clear, comprehensive and entertaining obser- 
vations on men and their affairs that entertain and 
inform the attentive reader. He made three or 
four books on the negroes of West Africa, filled 
with the results of his travels in the neighborhood 
of the Gulf of Benin, the Bight of Biafra, the 
Cameroons, Dahomey, and the Congo and Lo- 
ango. In 1864 he was sent as Consul to Santos, 
in Brazil, and visited Paraguay, the La Plata 
States, Chile and Peru, and wrote books on ‘* The 
Highlands of Brazil” and ‘The Battlefields of 
Paraguay.” 

With what intense satisfaction and delight as 
an Arab scholar did he accept the assignment as 
Consul at Damascus in 1869! After so many 
years of wandering about the world in uncon- 
genial climes, among uncanny peoples often, how 
pleasant to find himself in the one peculiar Arab 
city that encroaching Christendom has left to the 
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descendants of the people of the immortal Haroon 
al Rasheed. 

He wrote, ‘“‘ Here Iam at length, mirabile dictu! 
It must have been by some unheard-of error at 
headquarters that I was sent here, of all places 
the most welcome to me. Dear me! will it last ? 
When the manipulators of the red tape wake from 
their temporary dream they may hasten to undo 
the only good they ever did for me. A thousand 
thanks for your letter to Abd el Kader, prince of 
all Arabs, the living embodiment of my ideal of 
the great Haroon. I have seen him only once, 
but that was sufficient to make me feel the great- 
ness of his soul. He sends greetings—the peace 
of Allah—by me to his brother across the zea.” 

The college- bred of- 
ficials again blundered. 
His friendly acquaintance 
with the exiled chief, 
social greetings of Syrian 
chiefs, and simply re- 
spectful manners toward 
the Greek ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, aroused Ori- 
ental jealousy, and he 
was legislated out of 
office. The consulate was 
put on a subordinate foot- 
ing, and Captain Burton 
returned to England. 

“IT felt it, I knew it 
was coming. Iam almost 
a believer in prophecy. 
If premonitions were ever 
repeated frequently 
enough for us to arrange 
them into a system some- 
thing practical might be 
made out of them. Now 
we never know when to 
believe or disbelieve their hints. If the old 
Hebrew prophets, the Cumzan Sibyl or the Oracle 
at Delphos were of no more certain sound, there 
is no wonder the shrines were bought and sold.” 

Burton visited Iceland in 1872 and made a book 
on the Geysers and the sulphur deposits, which is 
good reading. He wrote from London: “The 
Icelanders are full of genuine good human nat- 
ure, but the terrible frost grinds and pulverizes 
men and women into mere paving stones. They 
live too close to each other individually. No room 
for expansion. I should stifle physically and mor- 
ally there. They are the opposites of the Arabs, 
who have too much room, and do not live near 
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enough to each other. 
Ugh !” 

Now the clouds gather. Growing old, more 
anxious than ever to do some important literary 
work, he felt hampered and worried by the indif- 
ferent treatment he received from his superiors 
in office. 

““My Dear Frienp: I write you this from the tomb, 
alias Trieste, where they have buried me. I feel that this 
is the last move, and that I shall close my pilgrimage here 
in this the very dirtiest of dirty Austrian cities.” 


Even their hell is icy! 


A keen regret he felt was in his failure to in- 
duce Abd el Kader to visit the Exposition at Vi- 
enna. It was like him, for he was wont to study 
for others their welfare, pleasures and honors. 

After his second visit 
to Midian I wrote him, 
asking many questions 
about the country and its 
peoples, and sent him 
my itinerary from Medina 
to Petra. He replicd 
patiently, but to my refer- 
ence to some attempts of 
certain Biblical scholars 
to connect Midian with 
the place so called in the 
Scriptures he literally 
boiled over with indigna- 
tion. 

“« These ha’penny brains 
imagine the Almighty has 
nothing better to do than 
to remake the world to 
suit their dream. The 
cosmos is countless 
myriads of cycles old. 
Absolutely there can have 
been no beginning. 
Six thousand years ago! 
Why not put it six weeks ago? But this is the 
sort of men the colleges send into the world as 
leaders of thought in the church. Leaders! Ah, 1 
forgot myself for a moment ; I am neither His Ho- 
liness the Pope at Rome nor His Grace of Canter- 
bery, and my opinion is not called for. I feel 
indignant just the same when precious time and 
money are wasted in such high places in building 
up the old, old dream and restating the old, old 
myth.” 

Burton was a rare, fine, thoroughly human 
man. His books even are not a good exponent of 
his real character, for he always hesitated to write 
about himself. 
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By DANIEL DANE, 


Cuaprern XIII.—A VETERAN ON THE TRAIL. 


=eg@i| AVING  breakfasted, as 
was his custom, at a 
quiet restaurant near his 
rooms, Sydney decided 
first of all to see Mr. 
Chantry. He had wasted 
time. Much might have 
been done during the 
preceding night, and 
now he must make up 
the minutes he had lost. 
His glimpse through the 
curtained door of Mr. Chantry’s library had scat- 
tered all his prearranged ideas broadcast. There 
was much that he had to say to Mr. Chantry, and 
some information yet to be obtained from him be- 
fore he could really enter upon his work. 

It was almost ten o’clock when he reached the 
business house on Maiden Lane. Mr. Chantry 
had just come in, and was alone in his office. 

Sydney went straight to the point. 

«Some explanation is due from me,” he said, 
«¢ for the abrupt manner in which I left you last 
evening. There was a visitor at your house ?” 

“<There was,” replied Mr. Chantry, with un- 
concealed surprise. 

«* May I ask his name ?” 

«Dr. Marabeau.” 

«« Ah, I thought that, possibly, he might have 
changed it.” 

«© What do you mean ?” 

«*T knew him once, six years ago, and he was 
connected with a very bitter episode in my life. I 
have never seen his face since then, and the sight 
of it last night drove for the moment all other 
thoughts from my mind. It was this that made 
me leave you so abruptly.” 

Mr. Chantry became interested. 
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‘‘ How did you know he was at my house ?” he 
asked. 

“‘T saw him through the open door as your 
daughter entered to speak to you.” 

“Did he see you ?” 

“‘ He did, and recognized me.” 

Mr. Chantry’s fingers sought his beard, and 
idly toying with it, he sat silent. Sydney re- 
sumed : 

«But to return to Paul Dayton and this rob- 
bery: What I said last evening may have 
revealed to you the course I intend to follow. 
lam firmly convinced that, can we lay our hand 
upon the secret of his life for the past six months, 
we shall have the keynote to this robbery. It is 
to the discovery of this that I propose devoting 
myself. Inspector Brice and his men will do all 
that is necessary as to keeping Dayton under 
close surveillance and watching for the dia- 
monds to appear on *he market. Do you ap- 
prove of this plan ?” 

Mr. Chantry nodded his head. 

“‘Tt may be necessary,” resumed Sydney, “to 
obtain assistance and to go to some expense.” 

“« Any reasonable expense that is necessary we 
will defray.” . 

There was a knock at the door, and one of the 
clerks opened it to admit a messenger boy with a 
letter. 

Sydney rose to depart. 

“Wait a moment,” said Mr. Chantry, as he 
tore the envelope open, and glancing over the 
note it contained, handed it to Sydney. It was 
as follows : 

“Mr. Cuantry: I shall leave New York to-day for my 
home at Wooston, Mass., where any message or messenger 
can find me. Pau Dayton.” 


Sydney had hardly read the brief communica- 
tion and handed it back to Mr. Chantry when 
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there was another summons at the door, and a 
police officer in uniform entered. 

**Mr. Chantry ?” he said, inquiringly. 

«Yes. What do you wish ?” 

‘Inspector Brice would like a copy of the note 
you received from Mr. Dayton, if agreeable.” 

Mr. Chantry and Sydney exchanged glances, 
and then Mr. Chantry handed the note to the 
officer. ; ; 

‘There is the original,” he said. ‘‘The in- 
spector may prefer that.” 

“Inspector Brice,” remarked Sydney, as the 
man departed; ‘‘is evidently keeping both eyes 
wide open.” = ~~ ' * 

As he rose to go Mr. Chantry said : 

‘‘We have decided to offer, in addition to the 
five thousand dollars for the arrest and conviction 
of the thief, the further reward of ten per cent. of 
the value of the diamonds restored.” 

Immediately after leaving the office Sydney 
started for Yonkers. He wanted Major Kirk, 
and Major Kirk was to be found in that city. 
Since their first’ meeting, six years ago, the two 
men had been-friends, They had been of great 
help to each other. For working out the details 
of a case Major Kirk was invaluable. If you 
wanted, from a number of apparently irreconcila- 
ble facts, to lay out the theory of a case, Sydney 
Gray was the best man you could get. Major 
Kirk, in the course of his Jong and useful life, had 
rendered services of no ordinary value to a man 
who was generally esteemed the meanest and most 
parsimonious in his community. This man re- 
wirded Major Kirk at the time by much abuse 
on the subject of expenses. When he died, how- 
ever, he left the major a very comfortable little 
legacy which enabled him to retire from the pur- 
suit of his profession some years earlier than he 
had expected. Ile had left Chicago, and estab- 
lished himself at Yonkers, where he had purchased 
a small house and devoted himself to horticult- 
ure. 

Arriving at the New York Central Depot, Syd- 
ney ascertained that the next train for Yonkers 
left in fifteen minutes. He turned toward the 
spacious stand of the American News Company, 
to obtain the morning papers, when his eye fell 
upon Paul Dayton, turning over, with the hesita- 
tion of a man who does not know what he wants, 
the piles of cheap paper-covered novels displayed 
upon the stand. Sydney stopped. He had no 
particular object in view, but, guided by the nat- 
ural instinct of a detective, he took a favorable 
position, and narrowly observed every action of 
the suspected man. Dayton was greatly changed. 
His cheeks and eyes were hollow ; his hands, thin 
and wasted. His two weeks’ confinement had 
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told heavily on him. The steady self-possession 
had gone too, and he seemed nervous and un- 
strung. 

Two .minutes’ observation sufficed to satisfy 
Sydney that he was not the only man engaged in 
watching Paul Dayton. He discovered that at 
least two others were similarly occupied. One of 
these he recognized at a glance, despite the wig, 
spectacles and clerical clothes in which he was 
attired, as Inspector Brice’s man; but the other 
puzzled him. Te was a man cf middle age, an 
Irishman, presumably, dressed in garments of no 
particular style or pattern. 

Sydney would under other circumstances have 
immediately set him down as a carpenter or other 
artisan, dressed in his best clothes and out fora 
holiday. That he was watching Paul Dayton, 
however, and that he had little experience in this 
kind of occupation, was very plainly evident to 
Sydney’s practiced eyes. The clerical - looking 
young man stood calm and motionless by the news 
stand, apparently totally absorbed in a volume 
he had picked up; the Irishman, walking uneas- 
ily around, picking up a book only to lay it down 
again, pretending to be interested in some rail- 
road advertisement, or studying intently the mys- 
teries of a time table, still kept his eyes on Day- 
ton. It seemed impossible to Sydney that his 
singular conduct could remain unnoticed by the 
subject of his clumsy espionage ; but Dayton ap- 
peared to take no notice of anything around him. 

At last, after looking over a dozen or two of the 
volumes, Dayton came to one that seemed to suit 
him, for after a brief glance through its pages he 
called the newsboy, paid him for it, and putting it 
in his pocket, turned away, almost overturning the 
Irishman, who had suddenly left a map of the 
great Northwest which he had been apparently 
studying, a few yards away, and was now sorting 
over the books at Dayton’s side. Sydney, watch- 
ing both very closely, could see no trace of recog- 
nition or understanding in Dayton’s face, as, with 
a muttered ‘‘ Excuse me,” he walked quickly away 
from the news stand. At the same moment the 
clerical young gentleman laid down the volume he 
had been so studiously perusing and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

Sydney let Paul Dayton depart unwatched. He 
knew that keener men than he were following his 
every motion. He kept his place, and never took 
his eyes from the other man, whose methods he 
could by no means comprehend. Instead of fol- 
lowing Dayton, as Sydney naturally expected he 
would, he remained at the news stand, picking up a 
book only to rustle the leaves a moment and put 
it down again, looking at the illustrated papers or 
bending over as if to read the titles of the bound 
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volumes that lined the shelves across the counter. 
Sydney knew that he could not have been mis- 
taken. He had seen beyond a doubt that this man 
had been watching Dayton closely, yet doing it 
very clumsily. 

But what was he about? For five minutes he 
lingered round the news stand, and then turning 
away, he plunged into the thickest of the crowd 
that filled the great station, and hurried off in the 
direction of the large exit doors. Sydney followed 
as quickly as possible, but reached the street only 
in time to see his man jump on to the driver’s seat 
of a stylish coupé, pick up the reins, and, whip- 
ping up the horse, disappear with astonishing ra- 
pidity. A swift glance showed Sydney that the 
carriage was empty. Seeing that for the present 
at least this man was beyond his reach, Sydney 
turned back into the station and took his seat in 
the train. 

It was near noon when the train stopped at 
Yonkers, and Sydney, leaving the depot, began to 
climb Main Street. He had not gone far, how- 
ever, before he turned into one of the side streets 
which, terrace above terrace, run along the ascend- 
ing slope. The street was largely occupied by pri- 
vate residences of the less pretentious sort, and it 
was at one of the smallest that Sydney paused. It 
was a pretty house, wonderfully neat and clean, 
and fairly imbedded in flowers and creeping 
vines, while at the back was a good-sized hot- 
house. 

In this little home, with no other companion 
than a widowed sister, Major Kirk had taken up 
his abode, watching from its quiet retirement with 
much interest, but with no desire to share in it, 
the headlong rush of the busy world. He was 
happy among his flower beds and hothouses, and 
only once or twice since he had first purchased 
the property, four years before, had he emerged 
from his retirement. In these few instances it 
had been when Sydney called on him for assist- 
ance. A steady friendship had linked them to- 
gether, and the old detective, although he did not 
wish to resume his former laborious life, rather 
enjoyed the occasional exercise of the talents that 
made him one of the best men in the country in 
his particular line. 

The major was at work in his hothouse when 
he was roused by Sydney’s head being thrust in. 

** Hello, old boy! Still at the same work ? Come 
out here, and let us talk a little in the fresh air. 
I have something to tell you.” 

The day was hot, the sun pouring down his 
rays unchecked by cloud. Sydney threw himself 
on 2&2 bench under the shade of an old apple tree. 
In a moment the major joinel him. He knew 
well enough what liad brought him there. 
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“* Now look here,” he said. ‘I want you fully to 
understand that if you have come here to get me 
to help you out of a hole you might just as well 
go right back again; I have washed my hands of 
the business for good.” 

Sydney only smiled. This was the way the 
major invariably commenced. 

“‘Sit down, old boy,” he said, ‘“‘and take a 
good cigar. I’ve got an interesting story to tell 
you, and when I’ve told it all I want is a bit of 
your advice, which, as you know, I’d sooner take 
than any other man’s in the service.” 

This tickled the old major wonderfully, for he 
had learned in the past that, for clearness of per- 
ception and capacity for laying his hand at once 
upon the solution of a knotty case, Sydney Gray 
had few equals. 

He sat down, took the cigar, and for a minute 
or so they smoked in silence. 

““You have read, of course,” at last said Syd- 
ney, ‘‘of the Clemenshaw & Chantry diamond 
robbery ?” 

“So that’s what brings you here, is it !” ex- 
claimed the major. ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve read of it; 
and, if what the papers say is correct, a pretty 
mess you fellows have made of it.” 

“* Well, I must confess that for the present we 
are at a standstill.” 

“Did you get the right man ?” 

‘‘T don’t think there can be a question about it. 
But listen, and I will tell you the whole case just 
as we know it.” 

During the recital the major said little. His 
eyes wandered over the broad expanse of the Hud- 
son River, lying almost at his feet, and he lei- 
surely puffed his cigar. A shrewd question fell 
from him once or twice. His interest in the case 
grew and deepened as he listened. 

‘“*And now,” concluded Sydney, ‘‘the case is 
just this: I mean to lay open that secret chapter 
in Dayton’s life, confident that there we shall find 
the clew to the robbery. Brice, bullhead as he is, 
is working on familiar ground, and we can rely 
on him to tell us, if necessary, how often Dayton 
scratches his head in a day. Ife will look after 
that end of the line; I mean to find the other.” 
The major was silent a moment, and then dryly 
said : é 

‘* And it was to tell me this that you came up 
here ?” 

‘“No, old boy!” cried Sydney, laughing ; “ it 
was to say to you, Major Kirk, I want the keen- 
est liound in the pack to help me follow this 
scent. Will you come ?” 

The major spoke not, but his silence was elo- 
quent. 

‘© As I said before,” resumed Sydney, ‘there ig 
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a big reward offered. Five thousand dollars for 
the conviction, and ten per cent. of the recovered 
diamonds. I mean to get that reward. You can 
come in with me if you like, or, if you prefer it, 
you can have the regular compensation. What 
do you say ?” 

«To tell you the truth, the case is knotty, and 
not to my mind a very hopeful one. I will help 
you in it, but prefer to work on a regular salary. 
I am afraid we shall not see the end of this case 
in a week, and so I must make some preparations 
here for along absence. But I will join you in 
New York to-morrow morning, and we will see 
if together we cannot demonstrate to Inspector 
Brice that there are better men than he in the 
business.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SOME STARTLING REVELATIONS. 


Comr1ne home on the evening of the third day 
after his visit to Yonkers, Sydney found Major 
Kirk in absolute and undisputed possession of his 
room. ‘The major was seated in his own particu- 
lar easy chair ; his feet were on the window sill, 
and in his mouth was the customary cigar. 

In accordance with his promise, the major had 
come to New York; they had settled their re- 
spective lines of investigation, and he had then 
disappeared, with a strict injunction to Sydney 
not to attempt to communicate with him, unless 
in real extremity, until he should reappear. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow—sit down,” re- 
marked the major, as Sydney entered. ‘‘ Don’t 
be at all backward in making yourself at home. 
Draw up a chair, if you can find one, and let me 
recommend those cigars on the mantelshelf there. 
They are really fine. A hot day, isn’t it ?” 

““Your coolness, my dear major, more than 
counterbalances any excess of caloric,” retorted 
Sydney, as he drew up a chair. 

Instead of taking a cigar, however, he took 
down his favorite pipe and filled it. Then sit- 
ting across a chair, with his folded arms resting 
on its back, he began smoking, and waited for 
the major to begin. It had been a very hot day, 
and Sydney, who had been working on a line 
that had little promise and had failed of even 
that, felt tired and somewhat dispirited. Ie 
hoped much, however, from his companion’s 
speedy reappearance. The major had thrown off 
his spectacles, and his eyes, full of animation and 
not without a twinkle of keen humor, rested in- 
quiringly on Sydney. 

“Well,” he said, ‘* we have been three days at 
work ; there should be some result. What have 
you found ?” 
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“‘ Nothing,” answered Sydney, briefly. “ And 
you ?” 

“Very little.” 

There was a pause of a minute or two before 
the major resumed. 

‘““When you say ‘ Nothing,’ you speak, of 
course, from a relative point of view. Let us see 
what this ‘ nothing’ consists of.” 

‘‘ Well, you find the nothing is not only rela- 
tive, but positive. Lf have devoted myself the 
past three days to young Murray; but except one 
slight clew, that may or may not lead to some- 
thing, Iam as wise now as I was when I started 
as to any information at all bearing on this case.” 

«Then there is one little discovery ?” 

“‘ Just this: For the past six months Murray 
has been attentive to a young and very hand- 
some woman, whom he appears to have main- 
tained at a private house on West Sixty-third 
Street. In his visits to this house he was fre- 
quently accompanied by another man, who, | 
have no hesitation in saying, was Paul Dayton. 
Three weeks ago or over, or only a few days be- 
fore the robbery, this girl, who was known as Miss 
Wilson, left that house, and I have not yet learned 
of her whereabouts.” 

“¢Humph !” remarked the major, reflectively. 
“There are possibilitics that might be worth ex- 
ploring.” 

“*And now,” said Sydney, ‘let me hear what 
you have done.” 

«As I said, I have done very little. Taking 
your estimate of Paul Dayton, I started on the 
theory that it would not be among the demi- 
monde nor in the shady walks of life that we 
could lay our hand on the mystery of his life. It 
is not to be supposed that any temporary entan- 
glement with a woman whose want of character 
or position made their open intimacy impossible 
would have affected such a man as Paul Dayton 
as he appears to have been affected within the 
past six months. It was evident to me that the 
search, to be successful, must be conducted in a 
far different atmosphere and under far different 
circumstances,” 

The major always stated a case well, and he 
seemed greatly to enjoy, in his usual quiet way, 
listening to himself as he unfolded his views or 
analyzed a set of circumstances. Sydney well knew 
his proclivity, and offered no interruption as the 
major paused to take a few whiffs at his cigar. 

‘« What was the conclusion that appeared to me 
most likely ?” he said. ‘ Why, that he had con- 
tracted a passion—let us put it that way—for a 
woman in good standing, but whose position 
negatived any hope of that passion’s proper frui- 
tion. Another man’s wife would be the one most 
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likely to fill these conditions, and she must be- 
long to a class of society as high or higher than 
his own. It was, then, in this direction that I 
commenced my investigations.” 

There was another pause and a few short whiffs 
before the major continued : 

“It has been said that no man can hide his life 
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been commenced, but they have been conducted 
from three different starting points, by different 
men and through different channels. It is, there- 
fore, somewhat remarkable that there has been no 
result.” 

Sydney, knowing the major’s methods, displayed 
no uneasiness at this long preamble, which merely 
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from a police investigation. I believe this to be 
true, but I must confess that for the past six 
months Paul Dayton has come very near to doing 
this. Your investigations revealed nothing ; In- 
spector Brice’s investigations revealed nothing ; 
and my investigations, so far as the past few 
months are concerned, have revealed nothing. It 
is true that these investigations have only just 
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put into words his own reflections and conclu- 
sions. He sat quietly smoking, waiting for what 
was more important. 

“‘T have, therefore, to confess,” went on the 
major, “that, as to Paul Dayton’s life for the past 
five or six months, I know no more than you ; but 
my inquiries have revealed to me something in 
his former life that at once struck me as having 
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great possibilities, and that may furnish us with 
the clew we seek. I say may, for as yet I am 
groping in the dark, and have come to you now 
chiefly to see if you can help me to the light I 
need. To state it briefly, Paul Dayton, about one 
year ago, made the acquaintance of a man with 
whom you and I have already some acquaintance, 
to wit, Dr. Marabeau.” : 

“‘Dr. Marabeau !” ejaculated Sydney. ‘‘ Dayton 
knows him !” 

“Exactly,” replied the major; ‘‘and you can 
understand that the discovery seemed to me of 
great importance.” 

“Go on,” said Sydney. 

“* About the doctor I know nothing, save that 
Paul Dayton made his acquaintance in some man- 
ner, and that considerable intimacy sprang up 
between them ?” 

Sydney had risen from his chair, and was stand- 
ing devouring every word that fell from the ma- 
jor’s lips. Wild, almost exultant thonghts surged 
up in his mind. Dr. Marabeau intimate with 
Paul Dayton ? Who could tell to what this might 
lead ? 

“Ts that all you know ?” he asked as the ma- 
jor again paused. 

“*No. Following close on the heels of this, I 
made another discovery. Not only did Paul Day- 
ton become intimate with Dr. Marabean, but also 
with another old friend of ours, who seems to oc- 
cupy a very peculiar position toward thé aforesaid 
doctor—a lady, in short, and no other than Mrs. 
Elliot Bainbridge.” 

Sydney staggered. An inarticulate exclamation 
broke from him, and then, walking over to the 
sideboard, he poured himself out a glass of water 
and drank it. Then, relighting his pipe, he sat 
deliberately down. 

“‘Now go on,” he said. ‘‘ These disclosures 
startle, and even unnerve, me.” 

“As I said, Paul Dayton, through Dr. Mara- 
beau, became acquainted with Mrs. Bainbridge, 
and this acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy. 
Mrs. Bainbridge moves in good society, and has a 
handsome little house on West Fifty-seventh 
Street. Paul Dayton visited her very frequently, 
and so did Dr. Marabeau. In fact, there seems 
to have been avery close intimacy between the 
three until about five or six months ago, when, so 
far as I can discover, it suddenly ceased. He came 
no more to her house, though he continued to oc- 
casionally visit Dr. Marabeau, whose residence and 
office is on West Forty-third Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, a very aristocratic neighborhood.” 

The major stopped to take breath. 

«* But to return to Mrs. Bainbridge : She seems 
to be possessed of considerable means, and moves, 
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as I said, in good society, though her circle of ac- 
quaintances is not a very large one. She is a 
friend, however, of Mr. Chantry’s family, and both 
she and Dr. Marabeau frequently visited there.” 

‘‘T have seen him there,” said Sydney. ‘‘ But I 
did not know that she visited them.” 

“Tt is so, however,” went on the major; ‘and 
Mr. Chantry and his daughter were also frequent 
visitors at Mrs. Bainbridge’s- house. Not only 
were, but they are to-day. This intimacy, unlike 
the other, has suffered no falling off.” 

As the. major ceased silence fell over both. 
Sydney was striving to see some light through the 
thick clouds ahead, while the major was waiting 
for him to speak. As he did not, the major broke 
the silence. 

“‘And now arises the question, Is Mrs. Bain- 
bridge the woman ?” 

** No,” said Sydney, decisively. 

The major turned an inquiring eye upon him. 
It was now Sydney’s turn to state his case. 

“T say ‘No,’” he said, “ because I know Mrs. 
Bainbridge, and also because, had Paul Dayton 
fallen in love with her, why should he have hid- 
den it ? There was no impediment to their union. 
She must be about his own age, free, independent 
and with considerable means; socially they stood 
on the same plane. What motive could he have 
for concealing so carefully every token of an inti- 
macy with her ?” 

The major nodded. He recognized the force of 
this objection. 

“But, apart from all such considerations, I 
know Mrs. Bainbridge ; I knew her and saw her 
almost daily for years. She is incapable of any 
falsehood or deceit. She is not the woman in this 
case.” 

The major nodded again. He did justice to 
Sydney’s perception of human nature, having had 
some experience of it before. 

“‘ However,” went on Sydney, “I will see Mrs. 
Bainbridge. I will call at her house to-morrow, 
and " 

“‘You will not find her,” broke in Major Kirk. 
“She left for Saratoga day before yesterday.” 

‘That is unfortunate. She might have been 
able to give us some valuable information.” 

There was another pause. Major Kirk, lean- 
ing back in his chair, smoked his cigar, his eyes 
fixed reflectively on the ceiling. His lips finally 
opened, and very quietly he pronounced a name. 

““ Dr. Marabeau.” 

Sydney started to his feet and fell to pacing the 
room. 

«You ask me what is Dr. Marabean’s position 
in this case,”*he said. ‘‘I cannot tell. I know 
him to be one of the coldest, cruelest scoundrels 
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it was ever my fortune to meet. But that is all 
I do know that has any importance in this inves- 
tigation. Up to four days ago I did not know 
that he was in New York. Before then I had 
not seen him since I left Gatesville, six years ago.” 

The major’s face fell. He had expected some 
revelation. His disappointment found expression 
in words, 

‘Then what the deuce made you jump up and 
get in such a flutter when I told you that Paul 
Dayton knew him ?” 

“‘The coincidence and my knowledge of the 
man,” replied Sydney, briefly. ‘‘ Mind, I do not 
say that your discovery can have no bearing in 
this case. It may have. I only say that as yet I 
know nothing.” 

‘* Well, what do you propose 

Sydney reflected for a moment or two, then he 
asked : 

«< Did you see Dr. Marabeau ?” 

oe No.” - 

Another minute’s reflection, and then Sydney 
went on: 

«IT must know more about the relations that 
existed between the two before I can venture to 
say anything. There is one man who can tell 
me—Mr. Chantry. It is now nearly nine o’clock. 
I will go and see him at once.” 

“« Shall I wait for you ?” 

«Tt would only be a waste of time. You had 
better spend to-night and to-morrow in pushing 
inquiries as to Dr. Marabeau’s mode of life and 
associates. Come here to-momow evening, and 
possibly we may have something to guide us.” 

Sydney really wanted time to think. He had 
always more faith in the conclusions reached by 
mature deliberation than those which came like 
sudden inspirations, and as yet he could see no 
light ahead. ; 

Mr. Chantry was in, and received him in his 
study. 

«< Have you any news ?” was his first question. 

“‘ Nothing of any moment, I am afraid. Have 
you heard from Inspector Brice ?” 

‘‘He reported this morning that Dayton had 
reached his home in Wooston, Mass., and was 
safely settled there. His father met him at the 
station, and their meeting was an affectionate 
one.” 

‘“*The inspector, of course, will have him 
closely watched.” 

“«¢ He intimated as much.” 

There was a'short pause before Sydney entered 
upon the subject that brought him. 

«¢T have been looking up Dayton’s past life,” 
at length he said, and stopped abruptly. 

«Well ? 
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“‘T cannot say that I have found much. The 
veil he drew about himself the past few months 
seems a hard one to penetrate.” 

Listening silently, Mr. Chantry’s fingers toyed 
softly with his beard. 

‘‘There is one point, however, on which, per- 
haps, you can give me some information. Paul 
Dayton at one time was very intimate with Dr. 
Marabeau.” 

Mr. Chantry’s hand fell. He wheeled around 
and looked Sydney full in the face with searching 
gaze. 

“‘ What has that to do with this case ?” he de- 
manded. 

“*T do not know that it has anything to do with 
it. But I know Dr. Marabeau,” and Sydney's 
face darkened as he spoke. ‘<I know him to be 
a man without conscience or principle.” 

«‘You speak strongly,” said Mr. Chantry, with 
evident disapproval. 

“‘T speak from personal and positive knowl- 
edge,” replied Sydney, firmly. ‘‘And knowing 
this, I felt that Dayton’s intimacy with him 
should be investigated.” 

Mr. Chantry moved uneasily in his chair. It 
was evident the subject was a distasteful one. 

‘‘Well,” he said, shortly, ‘‘in what way can I 
assist you ?” 

“©You have known both men for some time. 
What do you know about their relations ?” 

Mr. Chantry hesitated. His eyes were averted 
from Sydney, and he nervously twisted the tuft 
of hair upon his chin. 

“*T know little,” he said, finally. ‘‘ Dayton 
first met Dr. Marabean here. It was I who in- 
troduced them. They frequently met here, and 
I also know that they met elsewhere. They 
seemed to be on excellent terms at first. Dayton 
in those days frequently alluded to Dr. Marabeau 
as a remarkable and brilliant man. But the change 
that fell on him fell on this friendship also. I 
saw he avoided the doctor, and never spoke of 
him. On the other hand, Dr. Marabeau noted 
the change in him, and spoke to me about it. 
Beyond this I know nothing.” 

He had spoken as if with reluctance, and had 
no desire to pursue the subject ; but there was still 
something Sydney wished to learn. 

“Has Dr. Marabeau spoken about the robbery. 
since Dayton’s arrest ?” 

“He has. He expressed the greatest surprise. 
I might also say that his opinion is the same as 
yours : that there is some mystery in Dayton’s life 
that may explain his crime.” 

That was all. Mr. Chantry could or would tell 
nothing more, and after a few purposeless re- 
marks Sydney rose to go. 
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As he led the way through the hall Mr. 
Chantry said : 

“‘T should hesitate long, Mr. Gray, before har- 
boring even the remotest suspicion against a man 
of the position and standing of Dr. Marabeau.” 

«* As yet I harbor none,” was Sydney’s quiet re- 
joinder. ‘‘ My knowledge of Dr. Marabeau merely 
rendered me anxious to understand the relations 
between them.” 

“‘Do not let any personal injury, real or imag- 
inary, that you have sustained at tle doctor’s 
hand bias your judgment in this matter.” 

Sydney’s hot temper began to rise. Mr. Chan- 
try’s phrase, ‘‘An imaginary injury,” irritated 
him, and words sprang to his lips that if spoken 
might have put a sudden termination to his con- 
nection with the case. But he crushed them 
down, and merely saying, as calmly as possible, 
“‘T shall not,” passed through the door which 
Mr. Chantry was holding open as he spoke, and 
left the house. 

Outside, he lit a cigar and set out to walk home. 
What was the matter with Mr. Chantry ? He had 
been cold and constrained, unlike his usual pleas- 
ant self. Sydney wondered at the reluctance with 
which he had spoken, and his very evident dislike 
to discuss Dr. Marabeau. And his parting words ? 
What did he mean by ‘‘ Imaginary injury”? Was 
it possible he had heard anything ? Sydney had 
never breathed a word of that episode in his life, 
and his mere statement. of his knowledge of Dr. 
Marabeau’s character could lead no man to the as- 
sumption that he had been injured byhim., There 
must be something more. Ah, he had it! Dr. 
Marabeau had seen and recognized him, and had 
spoken to Mr. Chantry abont him. He had en- 
deavored to poison Mr. Chantry’s mind against 
him. Why? It could only be because he feared 
him. On what ground could Dr. Marabeau fear 
Sydney Gray ? It could not be because of the 
past. That account had long since been closed. 
What cause of apprehension could the doctor see, 
then, in their present relations ? None, unless 
But Sydney stopped. He felt he was going too far. 
Was he not doing just what Mr. Chantry had 
warned him against, and letting his hatred for 
Dr. Marabeau warp his judgment ? He must form 
no opinions that were not borne out by a chain of 
facts sufficiently strong to warrant the same con- 
clusion had any other man stood in Dr. Mara- 
beau’s place. And then his chain of reasoning 
was not the only one that would account for Dr. 
Marabeau’s attempting to injure him in Mr. 
Ohantry’s estimation. The doctor had certainly 
no love for him. Would it not have been a nat- 
ural thing for a man like Dr. Marabeau to seek to 
injure him with no other reason than the ill feel- 
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ing born of their past trouble ? Sydney was com- 
pelled to admit that it would, and so thinking, 
came to a resolute determination to entertain no 
suspicion against the doctor until he had good 
and sufficient grounds. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WOMAN’S HAND POINTS THE WAY. 


SYDNEY GRAY was usually a sound sleeper, but 
he got little rest that night. Dr. Marabeau’s 
corpselike features came between him and slum- 
ber. His brain was lacking in its customary clear- 
ness. ‘Thoughts and memories of the past forced 
themselves upon him, try as he would to banish 
them and fix his mind upon the consideration of 
the case in hand. In fact, he felt that he needed 
his keenest faculties to guide him in this present 
emergency. He believed that with the facts now 
in his possession there should be open to him some 
path that would lead direct ta the solution of the 
mystery ; but he searched in vain for the opening 
that should lead him to that path. More than 
once in his experience had he found himself in 
a somewhat similar position, but in every case 
there had come to him, with more or less reflec- 
tion, the guiding idea which he sought. But this 
time the more he thought the more distant did 
the solution seem, the deeper the doubt and un- 
certainty in which he was groping. 

He rose early, and after breakfast betook himself 
downtown to attend to some of his regular duties 
as a servant of the Jewelers’ Association, which 
had been somewhat neglected of late. It was long 
past noon before, having finished his business and 
dined, he once more returned to his room. He 
would, before taking any further steps, devote an- 
other hour or two to consideration ; and so, betak- 
ing himself to his pipe, he drew his chair before 
the open window and fell into deep thought. 

He had scarcely settled himself when the serv- 
ant girl brought him a letter, stating that the 
bearer was waiting for an answer. Sydney glanced 
at it curiously. It was unusual for him to receive 
such letters as this. The envelope was square, 
thick and slightly perfumed, and the superscrip- 
tion was in a delicate female hand. The inclosure 
astonished him still more. It read: 


‘Dear Sie: If you can find time to call this afternoon, 
T shall be glad to see you in relation to the diamond rob- 
bery. Rose Cuantey.” 


The engraved address at the top of the page 
showed that the missive had come from Mr. Chan- 
try’s residence, but yet he could hardly believe it 
He, however, wrote a brief reply, and haying dis- 
patched the messenger, prepared himself for the 
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interview by making a toilet much more careful 
than was his wont. 

Arriving at the house, he was ushered upstairs 
into a small sitting room, and had hardly seated 
himself when there was the rustle of a lady’s 
dress, and Miss Chantry entered through another 
door. She was pale and nervous, and returning 
his salutation, selected a chair close to the win- 
dow, but with its back to the light. She faced 
Sydney, who had resumed his seat, but her feat- 
ures were lost in deepest shadow. 

“IT am obliged, Mr. Gray,” she began, ‘‘ for 
the promptness with which you have responded 
to my note.” . 

Sydney merely bowed. 

«© You probably thought it somewhat strange ?” 

The question was sudden and abrupt. 

«‘T had, of “course, no reason to expect such a 
communication,” replied Sydney, ‘‘ but am glad 
of any opportunity to tender my services.” 

She looked at him very earnestly. The hurried 
view she had of him in her father’s room k few 
nights ago barely enabled her to identify him. 
She had not noted then the evidence so plain in 
every line of the features of a naturally refined 
and noble mind. Nor had she expected to see in 
Sydney Gray, the detective, the same instinctive 
homage manifest in word and tone which she had 
been accustomed to from the men of her own social 
standing. When she spoke again there was a no- 
ticeable change in her manner. 

“‘T hardly know how to begin to tell you what 
I want to,” she said, ‘“‘and yet I see no other 
course.” 

“Your communication spoke of the diamond 
robbery ?” said Sydney, wishing to assist her, but 
hardly knowing how. 

“Tt did,” she said, with evident effort, ‘ but I 
know hardly where to begin or what to say.” 

Sydney thought he understood the reason for 
her reluctance and hesitation, and resolved to 
clear it away at once. 

“*Miss Chantry,” he said, “ it may perhaps re- 
lieve you of some embarrassment if I tell you 
what I know. In this investigation it became 
necessary for me to be acquainted with Mr. Day- 
ton’s past life. Mr. Chantry recognized this neces- 
sity, and told me everything that he knew.” 

“You know, then, that he—that is, that 
we ; 

“T know,” broke in Sydney, coming to her 
relief, ‘‘that you were engaged to Mr. Dayton, 
and also how that engagement came to be broken.” 

A sigh of relief escaped her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gray,” she said. 
have made it much easier for me.” 

She paused for a minute or two, as if to ar- 
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range her thoughts. At last she said, rather sud- 
denly : 

«You know Dr. Marabeau ?” 

Sydney felt as if an electric shock had passed 
through him. 

““T do,” he said. 

““You knew him some years ago, and some- 
thing occurred between you then to make you 
enemies ?” 

“Tt is true.” 

She looked at him very earnestly before she 
spoke again, and she found something she thought 
she could rely on in the depth of those clear, 
steady, gray eyes. 

‘‘Dr. Marabeau says the blame is on you, and 
has spoken harshly of you to Mr. Chantry.” 

She saw rise in his eyes a flash of fierce anger, 
but he quickly mastered it, and spoke quietly : 

‘‘ Miss Chantry, I cannot now explain the 
grounds I have for enmity toward that man, but 
I assure you that they rest upon no imaginary 
basis, but an absolute and certain knowledge. I 
know Dr. Marabeau to be a man utterly without 
principle or conscience, and I know this from 
facts that admit of no question.” 

She listened eagerly. Had her face not been 
hidden in deep shadow he would have seen her 
color rise and a glad, eager light come into her 
eyes. 

‘‘T am glad you have spoken so,” she said, 
quickly. ‘I feel now that I can tell you what I 
have to tell without fear or hesitation.” 

Again she paused, and then went on : 

“You came here last evening, Mr. Gray, and 
I was an undesigning hearer of what passed be- 
tween you and my father in the hall. Iam glad 
now that I did hear it. From what yon said I 
gathered that you had some suspicion that Dr. 
Marabeau was concerned in this—this robbery.” 

“‘T cannot say that,” broke in Sydney. “I 
have no grounds on which to base any suspicion.” 

“But nevertheless the idea had occarred to 
you that he might be implicated in it—had it 
not ?” 

‘* What I have learned within the past two days 
of the intimacy that at one time existed between 
Mr. Dayton and Dr. Marabean did for a moment 
raise such an idea in my mind, but I have come 
to the conclusion that that idea must be aban- 
doned.” 

Miss Chantry rose from her seat and moved 
toward him. Her excitement betrayed itself in 
her voice. 

“Mr. Gray,” she cried, “it must not be aban- 
doned! I tell you that that idea was right—that 
your suspicion of Dr. Marabeau was true. It is 
Dr. Marabeau you must track. Dr. Marabeau 
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you must pursue—Dr. Marabeau on whom rests 
the whole guilt of this miserable crime. God help 
me to make you believe it as I do!” 

Sydney rose in utter astonishment at her words. 

**Miss Chantry,” he cried, ‘‘do you mean 
this ?” 

‘‘ Help me to be calm,” she said, “and I will 
try and tell you.” 

He took her hand and led her to her seat, and 
then walked to the window and threw it open. 
He felt the need of composure as well as she. 

““Now,” he said, returning to his seat, “let 
us talk quietly. Let me see if I cannot help you 
to explain yourself. You believe that Dr. Mara- 
beau was implicated in this crime ?” 

“<I do ”—she was intensely in earnest. 

“<On what grounds ?” 

«©There I can hardly tell you as I would wish. 
I, too, knew of his intimacy with Mr. Dayton. 
It was here they met. I know not why, but 
from the moment I saw him I feared and dis- 
trusted that man. I saw the influence he had 
on Paul growing day by day. I tried to combat 
it. I tried to instill into him some of my own 
distrust, but in vain. Then the change began to 
come over him. I fancied I saw—— Oh, how 
can I tell you what I want to ?” 

Her agitation and distress were painful. Syd- 
ney saw no way to help her, and said nothing. 

“Tt was about that time that we met Mrs. 
Bainbridge.” Sydney gave a start, but Miss 
Chantry did not observe it, and went on: ‘She 
called on us, and we visited her. She met Paul 
Dayton here, and he visited her, too, I know. 
Oh, I hope I do no injustice to that woman in 
doubting her, but I cannot help it. What was 
the secret of her relations with Dr. Marabeau ? 
It was not friendship, for my woman’s eyes told 
me she hated him. Besides, did she not warn 
me ?” 

* Warned you ?” asked Sydney. 

«Yes. It was one night when they were here, 
and the fascination he exercised over Paul had 
shown itself even to her eyes. ‘If you love him,’ 
she whispered to me, ‘save him—save him from 
himself—save him from that man.’” 

Sydney rose from his seat and walked to the 
open: window. His excitement was almost as 
great as hers. Was the light he had been so 
eagerly searching for coming at last ? 

“* Not only that,” resumed Miss Chantry, ‘‘ but 
afterward, when our engagement was broken, she 
spoke to me. ‘God help you,’ she said. ‘I 
feared it would come. Pray for him that no 
worse follows.’ What did she know that made 
her speak like this ?” 

Sydney turned from the window. 
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‘‘T know Mrs. Bainbridge,” he said. ‘I will 
see her ; perhaps she will tell me what she knows.” 

““No, no!” cried Miss Chantry, inalarm. ‘ You 
must not speak to her for worlds.” 

“‘Why not? She knows me, and I think will 
trust me.” 

“No, you must not. Think of my father.” 

‘‘Mr. Chantry ?” said Sydney, in surprise. 
‘* How would it affect him ?” 

‘Do you not know,” she asked, “that he is 
engaged to marry Mrs. Bainbridge ?” 

“‘Impossible !” he cried, in his utter astonish- 
ment. 

“It is true,” she said; “they are to be mar- 
ried in two months.” 

“‘How long have they been engaged ?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“Four or five months.” 

He turned to the window again. Was it possi- 
ble that Major Kirk was right ? Could it be that 
Mrs. Bainbridge was the woman in the case, and 
that in her engagement to Mr. Chantry lay the 
motive for all the secrecy ? But he thonght of 
Mrs. Bainbridge as he had known her six years 
ago, and instantly banished the idea. It was im- 
possible that that woman could be concerned in 
any such intrigue. There was silence for several 
minutes. 

“« Miss Chantry,” he said at length, ‘‘what you 
have told me explains some things. What does 
Mr. Chantry think of Dr. Marabeau ?” 

“‘T am sure that in his heart he does not like or 
trust him. But to my father Mrs. Bainbridge al- 
ways speaks of him as a warm and valued friend.” 

“Ah,” said Sydney, ‘‘now I understand Mr. 
Chantry’s motive last evening !” Then, after a 
pause, he continued : ‘‘I begin to think that, after 
all, my faint idea concerning Dr. Marabean may 
be the correct one; but how can I manage to 
make sure of it ?” 

“‘T have not told you all,” said Miss Chantry, 
quickly. ‘‘On the evening the robbery was com- 
mitted Dr. Marabeau was here. Late in the even- 
ing, Ishould think about ten o’clock, a messenger 
boy brought a note for him. That note came 
from Paul Dayton.” 

“From Dayton! How do you know ?” 

“T was standing close by the doctor when it was 
handed to him; I saw the handwriting.” 

Sydney was greatly affected. Taken by itself, 
this incident was important, and, coupled with all 
else that he knew and suspected, it was a most 
convineing link. 

‘‘What did the doctor say ?” he asked. 

“‘T watched him as he read it,” Miss Chantry 
replied, ‘‘and it evidently excited and surprised 
him. He crushed it in his hand, and put it in 
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‘An urgent call from a patient,’ he 


his pocket. 
said ; ‘I must hurry away at once. 

Sydney moved toward the door. The light had 
come at last. he path was opening, and he 
burned to plunge into it. 

“*Miss Chantry,” he said, ‘‘ what you have told 
me cannot be overvalued. It decides my course, 
and, I believe, will decide this case. At last I see 
my way.” 

She needed no clearer statement of his purpose. 
She opened the door for him, but as he was pass- 
ing out stopped him and closed it again. 

“Mr. Gray,” she said, speaking very low, ‘tell 
me if you think Paul Dayton guilty.” 

“‘ Miss Chantry,” he said, very gently, ‘I must 
believe that Paul Dayton’s hand took those dia- 
monds ; but I also believe that the will that guided 
that hand and the brain that planned the crime 
were Dr. Marabeau’s.” 

She opened the door without another word, and 
he passed out. 

**Poor girl !” he muttered as he left the house. 
“‘She loves him still. But enough of groping in 
the dark ; the time has come for something else. 
Now, Major Kirk, my boy, let us see what you 
are worth !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GETTING DOWN TO WORK. 


THE residence of Dr. Marabeau, upon a fash- 
ionable street and in close proximity to Fifth Av- 
enue, differed in no outward essential from thon- 
sands of houses of its class. There was the brown- 
stone front, the flight of stone steps with heavy 
stone balustrades leading to the front door, and 
the basement and area way below. It was the end 
one of a row of a dozen or more, and outwardly 
differed in no way from any one of the dozen, 
except in being the end one. Next to it wasa 
vacant lot separated from the street by a stone 
wall some eight feet high, surmounted, as an ad- 
ditional precaution, by several strands of barbed 
wire. This lot was apparently a vacant one, for 
from the street all that could be seen over the 
intervening wall was the foliage of shade and fruit 
trees. But the lot was not entirely unoccupied. 
Many years before the house had been purchased 
by a physician who liked the locality. He had 
also purchased the next lot, at that time entirely 
vacant, walled it in and built out from the house 
a small one-story office, with its tiny anteroom. 
The office projected from the main building in 
the form of a square with its corners cut off, and 
in front and where the corners should have been 
were large windows. 
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From a third-story window on the opposite side 
of the street an excellant view could be obtained 
not merely of the little garden, but also, by the 
aid of a good fieldglass, of the interior of the 
office, when the shades were not drawn down. 
From such a window also a perfect watch could 
be kept upon all who entered or emerged from 
the house, and at such a window that same even- 
ing did Sydney Gray and Major Kirk establish 
themselves. The room they were in was one of 
the chambers of the Wendover Hotel, which, fac- 
ing on Fifth Avenue, extended far back along the 
street. Their insistence in having a certain room 
had attracted some surprise, if it had elicited no 
comment from the hotel clerk, and it was duly 
entered on the books as being taken by “J. N. 
Rodgers, of Phila.,” who in the person of Major 
Kirk had just entered into possession, and was 
entertaining a friend. 

As a means of entertainment, and as an offset to 
the heat of the evening, the major had ordered a 
few bottles of Bass’s ale, to which he was very 
partial, to be brought up in an ice bucket. 

There was still some faint light lingering in the 
heavens when the major, dismissing the bell boy, 
proceeded to make himself comfortable. Sydney 
sat near the open window, his gaze steadily bent 
upon the house across the way. No sign of life 
was visible except the dim light which shone 
through the frosted glass windows of the inner 
door. The office, faintly discernible under the 
shadows of the surrounding walls, was wrapped 
in profound darkness. 

*‘And now,” said the major, having divested 
himself of his coat and vest and drawn the cork 
of one of the bottles of his favorite beverage, 
“let us get down to a little explanation.” 

“‘Certainly,” replied Sydney, quietly. 

‘* Allow me to premise,” said the major, ‘< that 
in this explanation you are to assume no knowl- 
edge on my part of anything below the immediate 
surface. Let me, in order that you may fall into 
no error on this point, briefly acquaint you with 
the extent of my information. I waited upon you 
early in the evening, to be notified, without any 
chance for explanation or understanding, that I 
was no longer Major Kirk, but your old friend 
‘J. N. Rodgers, of Phila.,’ and that the chief 
aim and object of my life just now was to ob- 
tain a room in the Wendover Hotel, on the third 
floor and facing this street. And now speaking, 
of course strictly as J. N. Rodgers, of Philadel- 
phia, and being in full and undisputed possession 
of the aforesaid room, it would seem to me, as I 
said before, that the time for some explanation is 
ripe.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By H. RussgE_t-WILiiAMs, 


AN important source of industry of our coun- 
try, and an article of exportation, is the pampas, 
well named king of grasses. It is grown exten- 
sively in Southern California. Its chief use at 
present is to beautify ; but, owing to its durability, 
it will no doubt some day, when less expensive, be 
used for making fine grades of paper. 


SPREADING THE 


There are some twenty varieties—the result of 
accident in some cases; in others, different char- 
acteristics developed under changed conditions of 
soil and treatment. Two leading varieties, how- 
ever, hold the field as favorites. These are large, 
full and fluffy, with long, lateral branches, and 
are delicate lemon and orange color, the tone 
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deepening toward the centre, which on the out- 
side is almost white. Those of orange tone are 
the most popular. Strange coincidence that these 
colors are produced through nature’s alchemy in 
the home of the orange and lemon trees, where 
they grow side by side, and the beautiful effects 
are developed under the shade of these trees, as 
shown in our illustrations ! 

The grass grows in large, tall bunches or clus- 
ters. The thin, bayonet-shaped leaves are not 
over three-quarters of an inch wide, while in 

_length they are from ten to fifteen and twenty 
feet, growing upward until their own weight 
causes them to curve over, the tip of the ‘leaf 
resting on the ground or on the leaves below, 
making a beautiful and ornamental plant, a mass 
of green at all seasons. 

In developing this industry its projectors exer- 
cised great caution ; a certain secrecy and mys- 
tery surrounded its handling; evasive answers 
were given as to its use and profits. ‘Ihe result, 
as desired, kept the enterprise in the hands of a 
few, who realized enormous profits. In the course 
of time it became a subject of newspaper report, 
and many large plantations were set out. There 
are about two millions of plumes produced yearly, 
most of which find a ready market in Europe. 

There was at one time a break in the market, 
not caused by overproduction, but on account of 
the middlemen pressing prices far in excess of 
reason. The result was, European buyers stopped 
purchasing for a time, and the market revived 
under the efforts of consumers abroad to purchase 
direct from the growers, which is the general rule 
at present. 

There are several large European manufac- 
tories of ornamental articles; some of them will 
use half a million plumes per year. 

In Germany the makart baskets and bouquets 
have held popular favor; but in England, the 
latest, with Italy, to recognize the beauty of pam- 
pas, they are used as wall decorations and in 
groups of three. The latter arrangement no doubt 
was suggested by the old Bohemian coat of arms 
adopted by the Prince of Wales, with its ‘Ich 
Dien” (/ serve). Accompanied by this motto, its 
beauty serves a purpose indeed, not met by flowers 
or foliage of other kind. They may grace the 
festive halls for an hour or a day, or preferably 
remain for a season, giving new pleasure to each 
belolder—‘*‘ new every morning and fresh every 
evening.” 

When a new plantation is set, the full-grown 
plants are taken from the ground; the tops are 
cut off ; each root is divided into six parts ; these 
are planted in rows from ten to sixteen feet apart. 
Any rich land that has irrigation facilities will 
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give fine returns. Sometimes these plants oc- 
cupy the entire ground ; in other cases they are 
planted in double rows between young walnut or 
orange trees, the intention being to remove the 
plants when the trees require all the space ; but 
in some instances orange trees have been removed, 
allowing the pampas to remain. One illustration 
shows part of a square formed by walnut trees fifty 
feet apart, with double rows of pampas plants. 
The plants in the rows of trees will be removed 
after four years of growth ; those in the centre— 
a square of four plants—will be allowed to re- 
main another four or five years. 

Much irrigation is needed from May to Au- 
gust inclusive, and careful turning of the soil. 
In August the plant sends up long, slim spikes; 
in full-grown plants it is not unusual to see from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty before the 
harvest is over. These spikes are the embryo 
plumes ; when a small bit of white shows on the 
extreme tip the time has come to cut, and the 
harvest begins. Strength and activity are re- 
quired of cutters, who go down the long rows 
cutting each day such plumes as show themselves 
ripe for the sickle. In passing, the cutter throws 
the plumes upon the ground in piles of twenty. 
For each one hundred he receives from the oyer- 
seer a punch on his card. Experts have cut as 
many as seven thousand in a single day. Being 
paid by the thousand, they work early and late, 
even at the season when days are the longest. 

Plants set out in January—the proper season 
for planting such things in Southern California 
—will give in seven months a few plumes of short 
length (seventeen to twenty-four inches), but the 
following September is really the first harvest. In 
the neighborhood of five thousand plumes were 
gathered per acre from the plantation of which 
we write—the first harvest eighteen months after 
the tiny roots were’ planted. These plumes were 
in lengths from eighteen to thirty-three inches— 
mostly between twenty-fourand thirty inches. The 
second harvest gave nearly ten thousand to the 
acre, the greatest number being from ‘twenty-eight 
to thirty-two inches. The third harvest (1891) 
counted up about twelve thousand per acre, in 
lengths chiefly thirty to thirty-four inches, Each 
year the plumes grow fuller and longer, and are 
correspondingly of more value. A plantation after 
five years produces a few less in number, but of 
greater size than before. The illustration on 
page 589 shows a plant two years old, where the 
plumes have been permitted to open naturally, 
while in the distance are seen plumes under 
the orange trees, bleaching ; also near the front 
are others in the sun, unprotected. Plumes open- 
ing on the plant are of no commercial value ; the 
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processes of development must be checked at the 
time previously mentioned in this article. 

After the plumes are cut they are gathered up 
and taken in wagons to the huskers, who sit under 
the shade of widespreading trees and do their work 
in great comfort. It is not a difficult process, the 
peeling off of the outer covering of the plumes. In 
the final illustration there is a party of Mexican 
shuckers, who have acquired great skill. The one 
on the right hand was the champion of the band. 
He was able to shuck four thousand per day, and 
received a belt and silver medal for his champion- 
ship, having reached the highest number, thirty- 
nine thousand. These employés are also paid by 
the thousand for their labor. The cut below shows 
a party under ‘the pepper trees ” with the fresh 
plumes in hand ready to be taken to the ‘‘cam- 
pus” for bleaching. There are bleaching in the 
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foreground about ten thousand plumes ready 
to be ‘‘taken in.” In the row of pampas is 
a pomegranate one year old from the cutting. 
Rows of pampas and pomegranates alternating 
border the driveway for over eight hundred feet. 
There is a fine view from the entrance gate up 
the avenue nearly seven hundred feet. ‘The 
orange orchard ” is at the right, seen over and be- 
tween the pampas. 

In the illustrations we are also shown how 
the shucking is done; orange orchard on the 
right; campus No. 1. with plumes bleaching ; 
while a cart with a veteran mule, over thirty years 
old, and Mexican boys who spread the plumes—a 
load of fresh ones they have in hand for the 
bleaching—we see on the immediate right. The 
plumes are first laid in rows, after which they are 
spread so as to expose the stems to the sun, as 
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seen in the illustration at the beginning of 
this article. 

This spreading ‘‘by a turn of the wrist” em- 
bodies the only difficult handling. Few can 
acquire it. The greatest skill developed by 
anyone was by an old Chinaman who could turn 
with both hands at the same time and kept five 
or six busy carrying plumes and laying them for 
him to turn. He had worked in ‘‘ pampah,” as 
he called it, for over ten years. 

Plumes are left out over night without injury. 
Fog does not damage them, nor a slight rain, but 
stn and wind will ruin in a short time; so that 
when forty thousand are ready to be taken in the 
“daily rush” begins, and every man, woman and 
child is brought into service to prevent damage 
by too much sun. 

In the curing houses there are broad shelves 
upon which the plumes are carefully stocked ; 
then begins the expert manipulation required to 
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‘* SHUCKERS” AT WORK. 


produce a “silk floss” finish so much 
desired by buyers. 

Plumes are ready for casing in about 
four weeks; and when taken out they 
look flat and perhaps uninviting, as 
they are subjected to heavy pressure to 
fill the cases to their utmost; but a 
few hours in a warm room, and they 
fluff out with all the original beauty of 
the first drying in the summer sun. 

The only laborious work is cutting 
and casing; hence it can easily be done 
by women and children, many of whom are thus 
employed. 

The beautiful physique of the native sons of the 
South is a wonder to all visitors at this harvest 
time ; also the skill and care exercised by these 
usually indolent and careJess people. Many have 
beautiful faces; all possess a softness of manner 
and courtesy that make one think the ancient 
Moors of old Spain still live in the native Cali- 
fornian —half Mexican, half Indian—throngh 
their genuine kindliness and native politeness and 
grace. An industry that in itself is one of grace 
and beauty should not be overlooked in our 
utilitarian localities ; and because it is owr own we 
shoula foster and be proud of it. 

A grand display is planned by growers for the 
Columbian Exposition, where some American Co- 
lumbus will no doubt discover a new world of 
beauty for our own people in the kingly palace 
made of the king of grasses. 
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‘(THE YOUNG GIRL ADVANCED AND SHOOK HANDS WITH THE TWO COWBOYS.” 


A BATTLE FOR, LOVE, 


By CAarTaAiIn JACK CRAWFORD. 


THEIR warm personal friendship recalled the 
story of Damon and Pythias. No two cowboys on 
the Rio ILondo were better known than were Tony 
Gardner and Mat Roberts, who rode together on 
the T X Ranch. They had first met five years 
previous, on the old Chisholm trail, coming up 
from Texas in search of employment ; had scoured 
the ranges of New Mexico together, and finally 
drifted over on to the Rio Hondo, where they se- 
cured places as riders on the ranch above named. 

For five years they worked the T X cattle to- 
gether, and the warm friendship which existed 
between them became a matter of comment on 
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every range for many miles up and down the 
tortuous Valley of the Hondo. Theyshared each 
other’s blankets at the ranch and on the trail,’ 
and with all their property, what was Mat’s was 
Tony’s and what was Tony’s was Mat’s. 

Milt Carter, the foreman of the TT’ X Ranch, was 
regarded as the best-posted man on stock and 
ranges in Eastern New Mexico. He was the ar- 
biter in every contest, the referee in every dis- 
pute. Newcomers sought his advice before mak- 
ing investments, and old ranchers consulted him 
before closing any deal of more than minor mag- 
nitude. 
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A wind and rain storm of more than usual vio- 
Jence struck the Hondo, and drifted the cattle all 
over the country. Alarmed by the blinding rain 
aud terrific gale, they ran before the storm, scat- 
tering wider and wider over the country in their 
flight. When the storm subsided every available 
rider was ordered into the saddle to round up the 
fug.tive stock. 

** Mat, you and Tony ride down the river about 
twenty miles—down to the mouth of Sand Creek, 
an’ work back up the valley. Ride all the rin- 
cons and work close in the brush along the river. 
Bring up all you find of any brand.” 

In obedience to the foreman’s instructions the 
two swung themselves into the saddle and moved 
rapidly southward. About noon they reached the 
mouth of a small stream flowing into the Hondo. 

“‘Reckon this must be Sand Creek, Tony. 
We’ve rid twenty good miles, an’ this must be 
our turnin’ point. Let’s git down an’ graze our 
horses, an’ eat some lunch ourselves.” 

“TIsn’t that smoke risin’ over that point down 
thar, Mat ?” 

‘Blieve it is. Reckon somebody’s camped 
thar. We'll ride down an’ see who ’tis.” 

When they turned the point, but a short dis- 
tance ahead they saw a neat ranch house near a 
group of corrals. Riding up to the door, they 
hailed the inmates, and a neatly dressed woman 
answered the call. 

** Good day, mum.” 

“‘Howd’y do, boys? Git down an’ come in. 
Dinner’s jest about ready, and my husband’ll 
be yar soon. He rode up the gulch a little ways 
after a beef steer. Jest stake yer hosses up thar 
on that flat, whar thar’s good grass.” 

They soon returned to the house, and as they 
entered the door paused in evident embarrass- 
ment, not unmixed with astonishment. A young 
girl of about eighteen, pretty as a wild rose, the 
hue of which her rosy cheeks would have put to 
a deeper blush, stood with her hands resting on 
the kitchen table, smiling them a Western wel- 
come. 

“‘My daughter Mary, boys. 
o’ you told me your names yit.” 

The information was imparted, and the young 
girl advanced and shook hands with the two cow- 
boys. 

“‘[’m awful glad to see you, boys,” she said. 
«¢ Ain’t many people happens along here now, an’ 
it’s been a long time since anybody from the T X 
rode down. “Cept Milt; he draps down now an’ 
then.” 

‘Che boys’ embarrassment soon wore off beneath 
the sociable conversation of the mother and daugh- 
ter, and they began to feel quite at home. The 
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young girl charmed them, and when she would 
cast a bright glance at either he could feel its 
warm influence permeate through the inmost 
depths of his heart. 

Some persons may smile with incredulity at ref- 
erence to the bashfulness of the cowboy. A bold 
knight of the saddle and rope may be of a 
rough, reckless nature, fearless in disposition and 
“cheeky ” among his fellow riders, yet a glance 
from a woman will cause the blushes to redden 
his face and fill his soul with confusion. In his 
wild, rough life it is seldom his eyes fall upon a 
female face, and he holds the sex in almost sacred 
veneration. He knows but little of female so- 
ciety, and in the majority of cases, when thrown 
in contact with a woman, he feels as greatly em- 
barrassed as if confronted by a winged angel from 
the realms above. 

“Wonder what keeps pop !” the mother said. 
“See if you can’t hurry him up, Mary.” 

The girl took a Winchester rifle from a rack on 
the wall, and stepping to the door, fired a shot. 

It was answered by a shout a quarter of a mile 
distant, and Bill Rogers, the ranchman, soon ap- 
peared driving a steer, which he penned in one 
of the corrals. Turning his horse out to graze, he 
entered the house and greeted the boys with a 
welcoming handshake. 

‘““Glad yer yar, boys,” he said, “fur the old 
woman won’t cuss me afore you. Every time I 
hear that gun crack I know dinner’s a-spilin’ an’ 
she’s a-chafin’ under the collar.” _ 

‘Wal, it’s a shame, Bill, an’ you know it. 
T’ve got tired tryin’ to git up good dinners fur 
you, jest to have ’em spile on the stove, account 
0’ your pokiness.” 

‘‘ Wal, mother, yer bark’s wuss’n yer bite. You 
couldn’t git ra’al down mad at me if you tried. 
But you never cuss yer ol’ dad, do you, Mary ?” 

The girl put a hand on each of his cheeks, and 
gave him a kiss either of the boys would have 
given an arm for. 

‘No, pop, but I git mighty riled sometimes, 
though. Yet I always excuse you, ’cause I know 
you don’t know no better.” 

He slapped ter playfully, and they all sur- 
rounded the table and did full justice to the ex- 
cellent meal the women had prepared. 

When the boys rode away they traversed quite 
a distance in silence. Finally Mat said : 

““That gal makes me feel queer inside, Tony. 
A sort of a hankerin’ feelin’, you know. Fust 
gal I ever seed I thought Id like to have pack my 
brand.” 

‘«She’s a stunner, Mat, dead sure. I war jest 
a-thinkin’ I’d sort o’ like to git a matermonial 
rope on her myself.” 
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<< Reckon she wouldn’t keer fur either one o’ 
us to come nosin’ round the home ranch. Reckon 
she’s already got a feller staked out somewhar.” 

**You caan’t always tell, Mat. Girls is queer 
critters.” 

‘Time passed, and one day Tony was sent down 
the river to look for saddle horses that had drifted 
off the range, and on the trip again visited the 
Rogers ranch. When he returned he said to his 
chum : 

“«T tuk in the ranch down the river agin, Mat, 
an’ I swar I’m gittin’ stuck on that gal down thar. 
She war sweeter’n pie, an’ the ol’ woman treated 
me like she’d known me all my life. The gal said 
the T X allus had sich nice fellers workin’ fur it, 
an’ jest as good as tol’ me she thought a heap o’ 
my company.” 

Mat said but little. His companion’s words 
did not greet his ears pleasantly, for a very tender 
feeling toward the little ranch girl had taken pos- 
session of the citadel of his own heart. Ere many 
days the fates seemed to smile on him, for his 
duties took him to the mouth of Sand Creek 
alone. When he returned Tony asked : 

“* Whar’d you ride to, Mat ?” 

“Down to Sand Creek, an’ round that neigh- 
borhood.” 

“« See the Rogers folks ?” 

“Course I did. You don’t reckon a feller’s 
a-goin’ to peep over the bars into heaven ‘ithout 
tryin’ to climb ’em, do you? Had a slick time 
down thar.” 

«« Did Mary ax about me ?” 

“‘ No; never heard her mention nothin’ ’bout 
you. Don’t reckon she ever thought o’ you. I 
b’lieve she’s sort o’ stuck on me, fur she said I 
war the most entertainin’ feller she’d ever talked 
to. I axed her whose company she liked best 
’mong all the fellers she knowed, an’ she looked 
down at the floor sort o’ blushy like, an’ said it 
wouldn’t be modest to answer that question long 
as I war thar.” 

‘*She never said no sich thing, Mat. She 
couldn’t say it arter talkin’ honey to me like she 
did.” 

«* You don’t reckon I’d lic *bout it, do you ?” 

‘“©A feller kin reckon w’at he pleases ’thout 
sayin’ it out loud !” 

It was the nearest the friends had ever come to 
a quarrel, and they stood and looked at each other 
in no amiable mood. There was a painful silence 
of a few moments, until Tony said : 

«© Mebbe she’s a co-cat, Mat.” 

“© A w'at 2” 

<* A co-cat, as they call ’em. One o’ those gals 
’at never meets a feller *thout drawin’ him on till 
he gits dead gone on her, an’ then gives him the 
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royal shake by sayin’ she war only jokin’, an’ 
didn’t think it would come to that. Heartless 
co-cats, they call ’em.” 

‘* Mary Rogers isn’t no sich sort of a gal, Tony, 


an’ I don’t want to hear you say sono mo’! She 
give me honest talk, an’ she meant it.” 
‘‘She give me jest as nice talk. W’at’s she 


tryin’ to rupe two critters at one throw fur if she 
ain’t a co-cat ?” 

‘‘She ain’t never slung but one rope, an’ I 
know who it tightened on. I won't talk to you 
no mo’ till you git a hobble on yer sense.” 

And he walked away in anger, the bitter feeling 
toward his friend greatly intensified. 

For several days they would speak to each other 
only on matters connected with their work. Each 
now regarded the other as a rival, and each be- 
lieved the other had spoken falsely regarding the 
attentions paid him by the down-river ranch girl. 
At every opportunity they would separately visit 
the Rogers ranch, each aware of the other’s visits. 
The girl’s name was never mentioned between 
them, but their eyes when they met mirrored the 
bitter enmity which filled their hearts. One day 
Mat sat for an hour revolving the matter in his 
mind, and determined to bring it to a focus. 
Approaching Tony, he said : 

“T’m willin’ to do the squar thing. Let’s 
leave this hull thing to Milt, an’ do jest as he 
says. W’at’s the sense o’ you an’ me goin’ around 
yar with blood in our eyes, arter bein’ friends so 
long? We can’t both have the gal, an’ let’s ax 
Milt to say who shall rope her.” 

Tony assented to this proposition, and together 
they sought the foreman. 

«* Milt, do you know Mary Rogers, down the 
river ?” 

“‘Reckon Ido. Knowed her sence she wa’n’t 
any taller’n a week-old calf.” 

“Wal, it’s like this: Me an’ Tony’s both 
claimin’ the right to put a brand on her fur life, 
an’ we caan’t settle who has the best show fur 
ropin’ the little critter, so we’ve agreed to leave 
it all to you, arter you’ve heard both of us. 
We———” 

‘Pull up right thar, Mat,” the foreman said. 
“‘T can help you settle business matters, an’ ’m 
always glad to do it, but you can’t rope me into 
no gal scrape. Settle your own love affairs.” 

He walked away, leaving the two rivals facing 
each other in anger. 

“No use talkin’, this thing’s got to be settled,” 
Tony said. ‘‘ You made a propersition, an’ it 
wouldn’t work. Now I'll make one. We'll both 
of us pack our war bags, saddle our hosses, an’ tie 
’em to that corral fence. Then we'll go in the 
corral an’ fight it out, an’ the one ’at gits licked 
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fa’r an’ squar’ll git on his-hoss and pull out fur 
some other range, leavin’ the other yar to git the 
gal.” 

‘Thar ain’t nothin’ crooked ’bout that, an’ I’ll 
go you,” Mat replied. ‘‘ Let’s pack our traps.” 

Going to their sleeping quarters, they packed 
their worldly effects in the long sacks used by 
cowboys in lieu of valises, and which are known 
in the lingo of the range as ‘‘war bags.” This 
task completed, they saddled their horses, tied 
the bags behind the saddles and secured the ani- 
mals to the corral fence. 

No two pugilists about to battle for a great 
purse ever faced each other with a more deter- 
mined look in their eyes than did these quondam 
friends as they stood ready to begin their desper- 
ate battle for love. They shook hands, each re- 
iterated his promise to leave the country if de- 
feated, and the struggle began. 

They were evenly matched in size and pugil- 
istic skill, and for fully twenty minutes neither 
seemed to have gained any noticeable advantage. 
They fought with the fury of tigers. Blood 
streamed from each of their faces, for their blows 
were dealt unsparingly, and with the utmost 
muscular violence. 

Round and round the corral they fought, now 
one prostrated by a blow, now the other. They 
were both becoming exhausted, and neither felt 
sure of the victory. Gathering all his remaining 
strength, Mat dealt Tony a fearful blow between 
the eyes and felled him like an ox. For a moment 
the prostrate man seemed stunned, then regained 
his feet and staggered toward his antagonist. A 
similar blow, and once again he went violently 
down. 

“‘T ain’t no hog, Mat. 
I've got enough.” , 

**Do you give it up, Tony ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“¢Thar’s yer hoss !” 

Tony staggered to his horse, and when mounted 
reached out his hand and said : 

“‘Good-by, Mat. I’m a man o’ my word, an’ 
I’m goin’ to ride. Don’t tell her nothin’ ’bout 
this. Isha’n’t pack away no hard feelin’s to’rd 
you, an’ we'll be friends if we ever meet agin.” 


Reckon I know w’en 
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“‘Thar’s my hand, Tony. J’ll allus think well 
0’ you. Good-by, an’ good luck to you.” 

And Tony rode away to the northward. 

It was two weeks before Mat got his battered 
face in presentable shape to visit the prize which 
had cost him such a desperate battle. He was 
welcomed by Mrs. Rogers, who noted the scars on 
his face and the slight discoloration yet remain- 
ing about his eyes. 

““ W’at’s the matter o’ your face, Mat? Bin 
a-scrappin’ with somebody ?” 

“No; broncho busted me.” 

As it was no unusual thing for a cowboy to be 
thrown and injured by a vicious broncho, the 
woman said nothing more on the subject. 

Mat sat uneasily for half an hour, bored by Mrs. 
Rogers’s yolutle talk, his eyes turning toward the 
door at every sound. T'inally he asked : 

“*Whar’s Mary ?” 

“Gone to Roswell. 

“No. Hear w’at ?” 

“*Gone to git married. 
!” he gasped. 


Didn’t you hear ?” 


Pop went along.” 

“* Married ! “Who to ?” 

«* Milt Carter, of course. You see, they’ve bin 
engaged a long time, an’ we all thought it war 
best to git the thing over with before the full 
round-up begins. They’re goin’ to live at the 
T X till Milt puts up a house on his claim down 
the river.” 

Mat didn’t even pause to say good-by. Rush- 
ing from the house, he sprung into the saddle, 
rode hurriedly back to the TX and packed his 
war bag. At daybreak the next morning he took 
the trail to the northward. 

Day after day he rode, tracing his partner from 
ranch to ranch. At last, away up on the Conchas 
River, he found him riding for the Bell Cattle 
Company. 

**Good God! Mat, ar’ that you ?” 

‘It’s sure me, Tony. Same ol’ chums, ain’t 
we, Tony ?” 

“Sure. But—but—Mary ?” 

** Went an’ married Milt afore I could coil my 
rope an’ git a throw at her. She war one o’ them 
co-cats, Tony.” 

«© Yes ?” 

“Yes, a darned co-cat !” 
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By NELLy IIAkT WoopwortH. 


FAMILIARIZED as we are with the exhibition of . 


the marvelous instinct of the birds, we come to 
regard that as a matter of course which is in re- 
ality a continuous miracle. Follow a single one 
of the birdlings through an entire season, and 
you can but pause in admiration before that won- 
derful display of intelligence which we denomi- 
nate instinct ! 

Multitudes of homes are made ready for their 
accommodation ; homes builded like that temple 
of old, with no sound 
of hammer or ax; 
homes repaired, ten- 
anted and vacated in 
such quick succession 
that we must watch 
closely or the builders 
will be gone before 
we realize their pres- 
ence. Such dear little 
friends with such 
varying characteris- 
tics inhabit these 
homes; such wise 
neighbors building of 
greenest mosses upon 
the solid rock; such 
foolish ones, their 
houses upon the sand, 
alike without roof or 
foundation; such 
Fastidious builders 
swinging their ham- 
mocks where softest 
breezes rock the babies 
tenderly; such sly 
ones carefully conceal- 
ed in various ways, or 
by their very tininess escaping notice—each so un- 
like, but perfectly adapted to the wants of the 
little families for whom they were destined. Each 
architect has a plan of his own, handed down 


through successive generations, and while the in-. 


dividual tastes may vary, the departure is usually 
not great from the model of his ancestors. How 
do they know in and of themselves, with no les- 
sons, no teachers and no practice ? How have 
they become acquainted with the original plan ? 
is glibly answered by the trite phrase, ‘‘ Instinct 
teaches them.” Certainly, but what is instinct ? 
It is defined by various writers in different terms, 
while the general meaning remains the same. 
Paley calls it ‘‘a propensity prior to experience 
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and independent of instruction.” It is better de- 
fined by Hamilton as ‘an agent which performs 
blindly and ignorantly a work of intelligence and 
knowledge.” Underneath the form of words lies 
the certainty that this unreasoning intelligence is 
implanted by Divine Wisdom, and is something 
we cannot understand—entirely incomprehen- 
sible. 

For instance, you may deride Robin’s profession 
as a mason, and he will only listen politely and 
meanwhile go on with 
his plebeian archi- 
tecture. You may 
cage him and a blue- 
bird indefinitely, but 
you cannot persuade 
him to imitate their 
plan of nest building, 
nor coax the latter to 
become a_ plasterer ; 
not though an adobe 
hut may have superior 
advantages at times 
when the close air of 
the hollow tree may 
become insupport- 
able. 

It is a stale saying 
that there is no ac- 
counting for tastes ; 
it is true nevertheless 
that tastes will differ, 
and sometimes greatly 
to be lamented. On 
the other side, life 
would present a weari- 
some monotony were 
we all filled with the 
same aspirations, and worked out our own salva- 
tion with the same tools and by the s:me paitern. 
It isn’t worth while to spend one’s life in trying to 
square any mental circle, or in rounding off the 
angles of character we see everywhere. Ofttimes 
this angular prominence is all that saves one from 
being tiresome, and we know that eccentricities 
may become one’s chief attraction. Contrary 
views and a differing temperament are often the 
magnet that attracts those who would be repelled 
by constant affirmation. Robin may not be as 
artistic in his building as some of his neighbors, 
but he knows his own mind and always works in- 
telligently. Tle is a plain country gentleman 
who belongs to the old school, constructing a 
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spacious substantial country house, with little at- 
tempt at ornamentation. His younger life has 
been spent in the army, and you see the advan- 
tages of the regular drill in his alert step and up- 
right carriage. With pleasant remembrances of 
his school days, he has purposely, perhaps, fash- 
ioned his home with the severity of a military 
barrack. 

All robins even are not birds ; there is a beau- 
tiful winged fish with black-and-yellow butterfly 
fins that is called a sea robin, since it is nearly 
the size of and bears a fancied resemblance to the 
bird when moving swiftly through the water. 

Though they differ in so many ways, the sum- 
mer birds unite in their theological views—they 
are without exception Baptists ‘‘ by persuasion,” 
strongly believing in the efficacy of the docttine 
of immersion. It must be very trying to these 
patriarchal fathers, with their conservative views, 
to hear some gay young bird assert his preference 
for sprinkling—and the less the better ; but when 
they arrive at years of discretion, orthodox bird 
convictions are a part of the insignia of adult- 
hood. Hundreds of bathers visit a little bap- 
tistery in the brook, where it ripples smoothly over 
a pebbly bed and each can find the depth that 
best suits it. Flocks of goldfinches come early in 
the morning and change the pretty stream into 
showers of gold as the pearly drops are spattered 
upon their shining plumage. It reminds me of 
the time of Solomon—the place in the purling 
brook where the gold is as plenteous as the stones. 
They are there, too, at noon, and at nightfall 
when the departing sunshine lingers lovingly 
upon them and glorifies each little figure! A 
solitary bittern came to the fence and looked 
solemnly down upon them for a long time before 
a reckless dog spied him and sent them all flying 
toa safer country. This serious-minded bird was 
a counterpart of Thoreau’s—the bittern which 
lifted itself out of the long grasses at his ap- 
proach, and ‘‘ carried its precious legs away to 
deposit them in a place of safety.” 

The water ousel has a permanent home beside 
the Western streams, and it is probable that every 
waterfall in the State of California is enriched by 
the companionship of the cheerful little fellow. 
He is the most vivacious tenant of their misty 
borders, plunging with fearless love into the 
strong current, swimming with ease, and diving 
freely to feed upon shellfish and the insects gath- 
ered upon plants and pebbles beneath the surface 
of the water. His song, independent of times 
and seasons, is felicitously described by John 
Muir as a music of the stream itself, organized 
and spiritualized. ‘The deep, booming notes of 
the falls are in it, the trills of rapids, the swirl- 
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ing and gushing of potholes, the rapturous 
bounce and dance of rocky cascades, and the 
sweet tinkle of separate drops oozing from the 
ends of mosses and falling into tranquil pools.” 


‘This joyful song proceeds from a plain, robin- 


sized personage whose dark-gray cloak is thrown 
back from the neck, disclosing a white  shirt- 
front above a reddish-brown tunic. He throws 
the sparkling notes out upon the air in the same 
careless confusion that he showers the drops from 
his waterproof garments, until the twigs are shak- 
ing with merry laughter and the torrent lifts its 
voice in envying emulation. His oven-shaped nest 
is on some shelving rock within the spray, where 
the mosses are constantly moistened and verdant 
with the mists of the waterfall. It is nearly a 
foot in diameter, with the entrance near the floor, 
and substantially held in place by extensions into 
the irregular rock surface. Three to six crystal 
eggs are laid within this watery mansion, the 
young ousels which shortly replace them early 
sharing their parents’ love for the foaming cata- 
ract. 

Each element has its attractions, the surface of 
the water being selected by the little water grebe as 
a floor for its floating residence. Masses of broken- 
down reeds and dried flags are roughly put to- 
gether for the nests, which sometimes become de- 
tached and float to the tune of the breezes over 
the dark ponds where they are usually auchored. 
This aimless drifting does not interfere with the 
little mother’s happiness, who seems to under- 
stand instinctively that ‘‘ He won’t let anything 
He made come to harm.” During these unique 
yachting excursions from three to six greenish- 
white eggs lie close to the silky white breast of 
the brooding bird, who wears a tiny black blanket 
fastened just above. 

The eider duck upholsters its home with its 
beautiful feathers, plucking them from its breast 
in unselfish solicitude for the comfort of its off- 
spring. When robbed by the Icelanders of this 
precious down the mother continues to part with 
her soft feathers until she has no longer any 
more, when her mate comes to her assistance, 
stripping himself of his white plumage, which is 
still more beautiful than the female’s. The eider 
districts are of great value, and, contrary to my 
text, their houses are often scooped out by the 
hands of the natives, who consider their time less 
valuable than the eider’s. The ducks quickly 
avail themselves of these rows of holes in the 
sloping banks to begin their downy deposit, which 
constitutes the main wealth of the inhabitants, 
who visit the nests weekly to secure the fiuffy 
lining. 

Mackenzie found them nesting at Vidoe in such 
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abundance that between the landing place and 
the Governor’s house the ground was strewed with 
them, and it required some caution to avoid step- 
ping on the nests. All round the house, he says, 
on the garden wall, on the roof, and even in the 
inside of the houses and in the chapel, were num- 
bers of ducks sitting, some of which left their 
nests at his approach, while others suffered him 
to touch them, and even made a gentle use of 
their bills to remove his hands. 

There is a low island in the St. Lawrence River 


where the wild geese once flocked in nesting time’ 


—a mere marshy mass of anchored herbage just 
rising above the water. Every tuft of grasses 
held its nest, and many a young flock were led 
southward in autumn from this general nesting 
ground. It comes back to me now as I saw it last, 
one beautiful September day when the breezes 
bore to the delighted senses the health-giving, 
bracing air of the sea, and soft fleecy clouds were 
floating in the deep-blue sky that looked so ten- 
derly down upon the shining river. Upon the 
distant shores the leaves were just beginning “ to 
tell their crimson secret,” though the frosts had 
not yet browned the rank wild grasses of the isl- 
and home, and the hours were charmingly be- 
guiled in watching the graceful sea gulls brush- 
ing against the stream. Schools of white porpoises 
were playfully chasing each other through the 
water, their huge backs looming like great rounded 
bowlders above the sea—a living terminal moraine 
of some vast glacial period ! Amidst the glow of 
sky and flash of river the boat went onward until 
the colors softened by the distance, the distant 
horizon grew dim; sky and river blended in in- 
distinguishable harmony, while the strong pplse 
of the steamer kept beating steadily on, ‘nor 
ever halted nor hastened through sympathy.” 
Whenever I hear the loud “‘ honk, honk !”’ sound- 
ing through the autumn sky I know the winds 
are chanting endless chants above the island 
home and the waves are sweeping its reedy bor- 
ders ! ‘ 

Flamingoes usually resort to similar swampy 
tracts, forming hillocks of earth resembling little 
islets rising some twenty inches above the water. 
Standing five feet in their stockings (?), much of 
which height is given to legs, they would nat- 
urally demand something more than an ordinary 
home, which necessity is met with exceeding in- 
yennity. ‘Truncated cones are hollowed at the 
sop to receive the two eggs, upon which the 
mother sits astride, with her long legs hanging 
over. Linnaeus found this difficulty overcome by 
placing the nest upon a narrow shelf of project- 
ing rock, where they could dangle without ob- 
struction. Catesby compares the flamingo sitting 
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upon its nest to a man on a desk stool with his legs 
hanging down! When in full feather the plu- 
mage of these birds is a rich scarlet, and it is said 
that long files of them, drawn up and pruning 
their wings, have been mistaken for British sol- 
diers ! 

Swans have been known, while sitting, to add 
two feet to the height of their marshy nests just 
before extraordinary rains, where they would have 
been submerged if left in their original condition. 
The same mysterious knowledge of future events 
and needs is often shown by the feathered tribes, 
a remarkable instance of which occurred not long 
since when the pigeons that frequented one of the 
river piers were judged a nuisance, and it was 
thought best to dispose of them summarily. Ac- 
cordingly a day was fixed for the general slangh- 
ter, when sportsmen flocked in only to find the 
pier deserted and every bird absent. They had 
evidently overheard the arrangements, sat in con- 
clave, and decided to disappoint the sporting 
party ! 

‘There is a blessed little swallow in Japan, often 
selected as a symbol of grace by the artistic Japa- 
nese, which comes within the houses to nest in 
the unfrequented rooms, and twitters and circles 
about the heads of the people in the different 
apartments. Professor Morse states that this is 
not only in unfrequented parts of the country, 
but in the midst of their most populous cities ; 
not in any remote part of the house, but in the 
principal and oftenest-visited rooms, where the 
inmates are busiest about their household matters. 
When the queer little home—a hollow, tubular 
affair—is begun, a neat shelf is placed beneath it, 
and the birds return year by year to avail them- 
selves of the unvarying hospitality. The chil- 
dren hail their coming with delighted interest, 
and see that they are provided with food and 
made generally comfortable. 

A finch, with similar trust in human nature, 
once spied a tin drinking cup upon a shelf above 
the door in an out-of-the-way railroad depot, and 
thinking this would be a capital situation, pro- 
ceeded to build a nest within it. The kindly 
station agent was fully in sympathy with her 
views, and asa result it was not long before she 
was brooding. When little birds began to peep, 
the cup and its contents were daily exhibited to cu- 
rious travelers without disturbing the mother’s 
serenity, who accepted the situation with the 
beautiful reliance of those who have never known 
a misplaced confidence. Asa reward for this, a 
happy group of finch children lingered about the 
desolate place until late in the autumn. Another 
nest in a railway station was only two feet from 
the passing engines, but the employés respected 
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the courage of the birds, and the brood were 
hatched and suffered to fly at liberty. 

A pair of redstarts once fitted up a home ina 
niche of a college wall forming one side of a nar- 
row passage, and were apparently undisturbed by 
the hourly passing of servants, who often paused 
for a better view of the young wayfarers. 

You have heard. perhaps, of the birds who pub- 
lished their domestic happiness to all the world 
by inserting a paper in their nest, with the con- 

-spicuous words, ‘Our Darlings,” where all who 
ran could read them ? 

Numerous instances might be given of a singu- 
lar taste in selecting a building site ; perhaps the 
one over the Cedar River at Muscatine is as cu- 
rious as any thus far recorded. Ferryboats ply 
constantly between the shores by means of ropes 
of wire stretched from bank to bank, and upon 
the block that goes rattling across the river at 
every trip a pair of birds made a nest and reared 
a promising family. It ‘‘ was well guarded by the 
ferryman, and was the marvel of all who saw it.” 

Birds, too, have sought the protection of saints 
as well as sinners, finding a home within the shel- 
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y tering arms of apostles 
| and angels upon seyv- 
eral of our Eastern 
church edifices. 

Longfellow men- 
tions a nest in the 
open mouth of the 
great stone lion upon 
the tower of Heidel- 
berg Castle, and 
others of similar char- 
acter are known in 
every country. They 
have also obstructed 
the course of time, as 
marked by the town 
clock, by placing their 
nests within the 
works, where they in- 
terfered with _ the 
movements of the 
machinery. 

Orioles are our best 
native designers, ex- 
hibiting an instinct in 
advance of most of the 
species, and often 
varying their archi- 
tecture according to 
the necessities of the 
case and the conve- 
nience of those most 
concerned. One of 
their pensile houses leaned indolently to one side, 
refusing to keep its place, when three fine wires 
were fastened between the leaning side and the 


branch above, securing the coveted uprightness 
by this dexterous device. 

The nests of the South American orioles are 
* often thirty inches long, with the entrance near 
the top, which is only six inches across, extending 
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gradually to double that width at the lower part. Edwards 


counted forty-five in a single tree upon the banks of the Ama- 
zon River, and one nest often depended from another, so that 
all but the topmost branches were concealed. 
length guards them 
enemies, who use great cunning to obtain the coveted eggs. 
Many of the weaver birds (Ploceinz) outwit these marauders 


This extra 


more effectually from their monkey 


by suspending their homes 
over some stream, with 
the entrance below and 
nearly touching the water. 
The home of the Philip- 
pine weaver is one of this 
class, and = ingentously 
woven into the shape of a 
chemist’s retort. The 
Bengal weaver builds 
similarly, hanging tha 
next year’s nest below the 
last, until five or six are 
strung together like beads 
upon a string. But the 
climax of ingennity 
among these birds is 
reached by the social weav- 
ers, who club together in 
building a common roof, 
beneath which the indi- 
vidual nests are placed in 
regularly laid out streets. 
The homes of each suc- 
ceeding year are attached 
below the last until the 
supporting trees yield to 
their weight, and they are 
under the necessity of be- 
ginning anew. Paterson 
states that the boughs of 
trees are sometimes en- 
tirely covered by these aerial cities, and added to as 
the nation and community increase, they eventu- 
ally come crashing to the ground. The thatch, 
of Bushman’s grass, is perforated at regular dis- 
tances by the entrances to these municipal abodes. 
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The widow bird is the most beautiful member 
of this large family, and well known as a favorite 
eage bird. It is the size of a canary, with grace- 
ful trailing tail feathers a foot in length, which 
are partly overlaid with plumy extensions that 
greatly increase the pleasing effect. 

The tailor bird is a marvelously deft seamstress 
who wears an olive-green upper garment above 
the white stomacher and a jaunty red headdress. 
They closely resemble our ruby-crowned kinglet, 
and are first cousins to the European robin red- 
breast and the nightingale. The edges of a leaf 
are brought together, or two or more leaves united 
to hold the nest—knit and sewed through and 
through with long, tough, flexible, grassy threads, 
as if actually done with a needle. Professor Hum- 
bert procured a fine specimen near Ceylon in 
which the edges of a leaf had been united by 
fastening strong silken threads of spiders through 
the holes, and secured outwardly and inwardly by 
knotting the ends of the thread upon itself, in 
imitation of the usual method of needleworkers. 
Like our orioles, they visit the native homes about 
them and hastily avail themselves of common cot- 
ton thread for their tailoring purposes, and are 
locally credited with spinning the same from raw 
cotton if that already spun cannot be more read- 
ily procured. 

The residence of the South American Honero 
oven bird is a remarkable instance of architect- 
ural skill. It is in the form of an oven, a foot in 
diameter, with walls an inch thick made of clay, 
straw and dried grasses, with the entrance to one 
side and the interior divided into two chambers, 
the eggs being placed in the inner one. Both 
birds work upon the nest, bringing walnut-sized 
lumps of mud and plastering them in place with 
such rapidity that it is often completed by the 
second evening. What increases the difficulty is 
the fact that it is placed upon the branches of 
trees or upon fences where it would seem impos- 
sible to make it firm and substantial ! 

The little watcher bird of Zululand imitetes 
this ingenious architect in its building, using soft 
grasses for its two-storied ground nest. The male 
sits in the upper room to watch the approach of 
enemies, and gives warning of danger to the sit- 
ting bird below. What is still more wonderful, 
a deftly woven hanging door is dropped before 
the eggs, securing them effeetually from maraud- 
ing serpents and monkeys, which abound in those 
hot climates. 

There is a class of common Australian birds 
called mound birds, from their peculiar nesting 
habits, the native pheasant being one of the num- 
ber. These unite in collecting together a vast 
quantity of vegetable matter, placing it in the 
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form of a mound some three feet high and ten in 
diameter, in which the eggs are deposited, covered 
with sand and left to the warming influences of 
the sun. 

The mounds of the jungle fowl are on a still 
larger scale, sometimes fifteen feet high and sixty 
in circumference, and the fermentation of this 
mass of matter completes the process of incuba- 
tion thus ingeniously shirked hy the benighted 
parents upon the tender, fostering care of the 
sun. There must be a deafening clamor within 
when these deserted children lift their voices in 
bewailing their orphaned condition ; and well 
might they become sun worshipers, since they owe 
their existence only to its rays ! 

Brush turkevs use their feet as a rake to grasp 
the grasses and leaves and bring them to the gen- 
ernl mound. Several cartloads are brought to- 
gether in a single one, in which the homes of the 
community are placed at a foot’s distance from 
each other. Brooding must lose much of its 
wearisome monotony when so many room together, 
and doubtless, united against their common ene- 
mies, they are much better able to protect them- 
selves and their nests. 

The Australian bower birds exhibit a marvelous 
taste and skill which ranks them first in intelli- 
gence of all the feathered creation. Like many 
others, their names are a clew to their habits, 
which may be followed up with exceeding inter- 
est by the student of natural history. The satin 
bower bird is little larger than our robin, of a 
deep rich purple-black color when in mature 
plumage, the females and young being a yellow- 
ish green, mottled with black here and there. 
Their note is a loud nasal hiss. The rich-plu- 
maged males are shy, and stay mostly about the 
bowers, but the females and young frequent the 
gardens and are very destructive to fruit. The 
nest has no unique features, usually placed in 
thick tea trees and other scrub, often in dark 
gullies conveniently near to the common assem- 
bly ground. But the bower itself is a different 
affair! Gould tells us that the base of this 
structure consists of an extensive platform of 
convex sticks firmly interwoven, in the centre of 
which the bower proper is placed. This also is 
of similar material, but of a more slender and 
flexible nature, with an inward curve, the tips 
arranged to mect at the top, and the forks of the 
twigs placed outwardly, so that no obstruction is 
offered to the free passage of the birds within. 

They are ornamented in various ways, the brill- 
iant feathers of parrots affording them a means of 
gratifying their intense love of color ; shells, too, 
are heaped about, bright bits of glass and peb- 
bles, and the rich-hued seed pods of flowers. The 
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same bowers are kept in repair, added to in the 
way of decoration from time to time, until in the 
course of years their gorgeous colors fairly rival 
the blossoming roses. They are used as a place 
of resort for both sexes—a general playing place, 
-where they chase each other through and around 
the cover ; a rendezvous for social parties, where 
the young are brought out, launched into the so- 
ciety of the great bird world, and where they all 
*‘a-wooing go,” displaying their purple robes in 
courting time. 

The same delightful naturalist found the sport- 
ing places of the spotted bower bird still more 
elaborate, considerably larger and more avenue- 
like than the other, its framework of twigs beau- 
tifully lined with tall grasses so arranged that 
their heads nearly met, and the ornamentation 
profuse. Evident instances of beautiful design 
were everywhere apparent, particularly in the 
manner in which the stones and shells were 
placed, diverging from the entrance to form 
little paths on either side, while the bulk of the 
ornate collection lay in a heap before the -door. 
Much of this had been transported from a con- 
siderable distance, as there were often no rivers 
near by where the shells and wave-washed pebbles 
could have been procured. 

The bower of the plain garden bird is a minia- 
ture cabin with a tastefully kept flower garden 
before the entrance. The roof is adorned with 
parasitic flowering plants that retain their vitality 
for a length of time, and the mosses of the gar- 
den floor are filled and covered with nearly every- 
thing in the way of gcrgeous color that can be 

_imagined. Flowers are profusely strewn about, 
brilliantly hued fruits light up the mosses, and 
richly colored insects add to the adorning of these 
places of pleasure and retirement, which are re- 
placed by fresh ones as the colors become gradu- 
ally faded. 

A correspondent writes that he has shot three 
male birds from one of these bowers, whose loss 
was soon replaced by others, the playground sel- 
dom being entirely deserted. He adds, too, that 
the females select another paramour very shortly 
after the old mate is missing. 

The species of native grouse known as the prai- 
rie hen have somewhat similar tastes—a habit 
during the spring season of repairing to a com- 
mon ‘‘scratching place,” where the grass is kept 
matted down by their singular antics. Wilson 
says, as soon as daylight appears the company as- 
semble from every side, sometimes to the number 
of forty or fifty. When the dawn is passed the 
ceremony begins with a low tooting from one of 
the number, which is answered by another, when 
they come forth one by one from the bushes and 
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strut about with all the pride and ostentation they 
can display. ‘Their necks are incurvated, the 
feathers erected ina sort of muff, the plumes of 
their tails are expanded like fans, and they strut 
about in a pompous turkey style, seeming to vie 
with each other in stateliness, and as they pass 
back and forth frequently cast looks of insult and 
utter notes of defiance. These are the signals for 


“the battles to begin, in which they engage with 


wonderful spirit and fierceness, leaping a foot or 
two from the ground and filling the air with a 
cackling, screaming, discordant clamor. This is 
a masculine trait entirely, the milder-mannered 
females being busied at the time with pressing 
family matters. 

In a naturalist’s collection the eggs of the hum- 
ming bird and ostrich were purposely placed side 
by side to emphasize their relative size. What 
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would have been the effect had the latter been re- 
placed by one twice the length—that of the ex- 
tinct Epyornis Maximus, twelve and two-thirds 
inches long, and of six times the capacity ? Many 
specimens have been found imbedded in the allu- 
vial soil of Madagascar, and utilized by the na- 
tives for water-carrying purposes, a single one, 
containing ten and one-eighth quarts, having 
found its way to the Paris Museum. 

A London museum exhibits the skeleton of one 
of these long-ago monsters, standing fourteen feet 
high, and supposed to belong to the New Zealand 
Moa, of which fabulous traditions are etill pre- 
served. 

The story of this extinct race is found written 
in ineffaceable characters upon the great stone 
book of Nature (the sandstone rocks)—a story 
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replete with the Marvelous Love that has pre- 
served the human race whilst other representa- 
tives of ancient life are known no more forever ! 
Professor Ilitcheock has found forty localities in 
the Connecticut Valley where these gigantic birds 
have left their stony footprints, a single one being 
eighteen inches long, and judging relatively of 
the bird’s size, it must have weighed from four 
hundred to eight hundred pounds. Immense 
nests measuring twenty-six feet in circumference 
and thirty-two inches high were found on the 
New Zealand coast, and supposed by some author- 
ities to belong to the same birds. Three of these 
colossal bird houses were discovered where the 
Red Sea is practically inaccessible from the des- 
ert, one of which, fifteen feet in height, was well 
preserved. It was composed of a quantity of het- 
erogencous substances massed in conical form, the 
concave top being three feet in diameter. Frag- 
ments of rock were found within, woolen cloth, 
shoes, and a silver watch bearing the mark of 
George Prior, a celebrated London watchmaker 
of the eighteenth century. The Arabs supposed 
these to be the homes of immense storks, whose 
pictured bas-reliefs are found upon the tombs of 
Pharaoh’s time! According to Bonani, this bird 
was an inhabitant of the Delta when it was inter- 
sected by lakes and overgrown with the papyrus, 
before the favored land of Egypt was visited by 
calamity, and disappeared soon after the period 
of the building of the great pyramid and other 
ancient tombs. Ile adds that, among the most 
ancient records of the primeval civilization of the 
human race that haye come down to us, there is 
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described in language the most universally intel- 
ligible a gigantic stork—a bird of white plumage, 
straight and large beak, long tail feathers, with a 
tuft upon the back of the head and upon the 
breast, and its habits apparently gregarious. 

As these interesting documents relate, it was 
occasionally entrapped by the peasantry of the 
Delta and brought as a matter of curiosity to the 


“ other landowners to show the wonderful products 


of the region of the Nile. With a sphinxlike 
silence the sandstone rocks hold fast the stony 
secret of these forgotten races—a secret that shall 
not be revealed until all secrets are open; and the 
desert wilds have zealously guarded their vacant 
houses from intrusion, yet they attract mysteri- 
ously, and we stand awed and spellbound kefore 
the slight remaining record of their existence. 

While you and I have been tramping over the 
world, and looking into the houses of a handfel 
of handless architects, the crickets have been 
singing their cheery home song and filling the 
dreary shadows with the happy-sounding har- 
mony. You know what it means—that the year 
is growing old. This morning, when the day 
first awoke, its gray hairs were plainly visible— 
the delicate frostwork. Later on, when its ex- 
quisite toilet for the day was made, they were 
carefully hid from sight, tucked away beneath a 
bit of flickering sunshine that pretended to be a 
broad and eternal summer. ‘The frost king has 
been faithfully at work ; he closed the eyelids of 
the flowers ; he sent the tender birds shivering 
southward ; he shut the little brook at times into 
an icy coffin ; the bright leaves shrank and with- 
ered at the sound of his voice, and the grasses 
shriveled. The spring is over, the summer is 
ended, the autumn is waning, and in these fall 
voices I hear the echo of the Master’s voice pro- 
nouncing, ‘‘It is well done.” 
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By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Ir is rather a sorry business for an invalid in 
quest of health to find himself reduced to dodder 
about a mineral spring in the selfsame region 
where, two-and-twenty years ago, in the full hey- 
day of vigor, he was watching the greatest battles 
of the century, a spectator of the making of his- 
tory. To the spot where I write the roar of 
Gravelotte came faintly on the wind, and yester- 
day I changed trains at that beautiful Nancy into 
which rode the three audacious Uhlans of whom 
Leland has written. Looking eastward, I can dis- 
cern on the sky line the ‘‘long waving line” of 
the Vosges range, along whose summits runs the 
new frontier which alienated Alsace from France. 
There is scant traffic now along the fine roads, 
built by the last Napoleon, through the passes 
and over the ridges of the mountain chain ; in- 
deed, there never has been much since that sec- 
ond week of August, 1870, when MacMahon’s 
army, routed at Wérth, came pouring in disorder 
over the Vosges by every road and hill track from 
the ‘* Englisch-Berg ” in the north, over the 
shoulder of the ‘‘ Schnee-Berg,” and southward 
as far as the dominant ‘“‘Schlucht.” One de- 
tachment took the picturesque hill road com- 
manded by the old mountain fortress of Lutzel- 
stein, which, commanding as was its position, 
made no attempt to stand a siege ; and the French 
accuse a fellow countryman of having pointed out 
to the victors, for a handful of cigars, the guns 
which the garrison had buried. Most of Mac- 
Mahon’s own corps, after its first panic flight 
from Reichshofen, rallied about Saverne, climbed 
therefrom to Phalsburg by the famous ‘‘ Steige,” 
up whose toilsome zigzags had toiled, sixty vears be- 
fore, an earlier race of French soldiers, commem- 
orated in the pages of Erckmann-Chatrian, and 
thence down irto the hither low country by Saar- 
burg, Dieuze and Blamont. By Urmatt and 
Schirmeck another body crossed the shoulder of 
the Donow, the mountain of sacrifice of the ab- 
original Celts; aud yet another through Mar- 
kirch, a town so near the old provincial frontier 
line that it used to be said of the Markirch peo- 
ple that they ‘kneaded in Alsace and baked in 
Lorraine ”; over the Riézouard and down on St. 
Dié. The broken troops who marched through 
this neighborhood in disorderly and undisciplined 
fashion belonged mostly to the Fifth Corps—De 
Failly’s ; they were passing from a temporary halt 
in Charmes across country to Chanmont, whence 
they were conveyed by train to Chalons, there to 
join the ill-starred army which surrendered at 


Sédan. To this day the country folk tell shud- 
deringly of the disorder and indiscipline of the 
demoralized troops, who, their arms and packs 
thrown away, their uniforms torn and befouled, 
their features haggard, straggled over the face of 
the quiet region, plundering and devastating as 
if in hostile territory. 

Apart from its natural beauties of lakes, of 
shaggy woods climbing the abrupt mountain 
faces, of sweet sequestered valleys in which the 
villages nestle among the foliage; apart, tuo, 
from the old-world towns abounding in inter- 
esting specimens of medieval architecture, and 
from the numerous picturesque and placid little 
watering places which shelter themselves in the 
green recesses of the mountain range, the Vosges 
country is so full of historical associations as to 
deserve greater attention on the part of the tourist 
than it has hitherto received. There is no region 
of Europe which will better requite a visit, made 
with Mr. Henry Wolff's charming book, ‘‘ The 
Country of the Vosges,” in the wayfarer’s hand. 
It will guide him to spots which come directly 
into the history of his native land. Up in the 
northern Vosges are the ruins of the old Castle of 
Trifels, where Richard Cour de Lion was impris- 
oned ; and further south, within the quaint old 
city of Hagenau, stood, in the fork of the Moder, 
the hoary palace of the Hohenstaufens, in whose 
hall the Lion-hearted was put on his trial for al- 
leged ‘‘ misdeeds”; and in which Ceeur de Lion’s 
nephew, Richard of Cornwall, held his court as 
‘King of the Romans ”—in the selfsame moated 
and turreted palace in which, for a time, his un- 
cle had been treacherously confined as a prisoner. 
The rugged and primitive ‘“‘ Hanauer Land,” 
among the foothills between Bitsch and Saarge- 
mind—a region which is a rolling mass of wood- 
land intersected by green valleys, bright with 
glittering lakes, and on every peak and bluff the 
ruin of a castle of the Middle Ages—was, centu- 
ries ago, the appanage of those masterful Counts 
of Leiningen who were the maternal ancestors of 
Queen Victoria. In Metz, to this day, there are 
traditions of Richard de la Pole, the last ‘‘ White 
Rose” claimant to the throne of England, who 
lived there in exile for several years, in spite of 
the persistent machinations of Henry VIII., who, 
when the last ‘‘ Blanche Rose” fell at Pavia, pro- 
claimed a public thanksgiving. In the casemates, 
cells and hospital of the eyrielike citadel of Bitsch 
are graven the names of numerous English pris- 
oners of the Napoleonic wars, sent there from 
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Verdun and other less rigorous places of intern- 
ment because of turbulent conduct and attempts 
at escape. 

From the days of the Romans that part of Lor- 
raine which is now the French Department of the 
Vosges has been known as a country peculiarly 
rich in medicinal springs. Among the best known 
in England are Plombiéres and Contrexéville. 
The former, although it has a long history and 
was honored by some vigorous abuse from Vol- 
taire, was really “made” by Napoleon III., who 
visited the place year after year, and spent mill- 
ions of francs in adding to its amenity. The 
baths and the church were built by him, the 
“park ” he both laid out and paid for, and, be- 
sides attracting to it the rank and fashion of 
France, he secured to the place the ‘‘ concession ” 
which enabled the local administrators to make it 
worthy of the name of the ‘‘ Queen of the Water- 
ing Places of the Vosges.” Now every trace of 
Napoleonism has been stamped out. The ‘ Bain 
Napoléon ” is now the ‘* Nouveaux Thermes,” and 
everything bearing the imperial name has been 
rechristened. But the poor folk of the place 
remember Napoleon’s free-handed benefactions, 
and own gratefully that ‘‘l’Empereur était bon.” 
In Eastern France, at all events, popular opinion 
is changing fast in regard to the Empire and the 
Emperor. One cause for this is, no doubt, the 
intense hatred in which are held the Germans, 
who to-day are detested worse in Alsace and Lor- 
raine than in the early years after the war. 

Vittel, whence I write, is the most northerly of 
the Vosgeian group of mineral springs. The estab- 
lishment is picturesquely situated in the bosom of 
a lovely valley, encircled by wooded hills, through 
which are innumerable drives and rides. The 
hotel accommodation is ample and of excellent 
character, the grounds are extremely pretty, and 
the casino, built by M. Garnier, the architect of 
the Grand Opéra of Paris and of the Monte Carlo 
Casino, comprises a dainty little theatre, in which 
an exceptionally good company performs every 
evening. The climate of this part of the Vosges 
is at once bracing and genial ; and the manner of 
life of the peasant population, in, perhaps, the 
most rural part of France, forms a study the in- 
terest of which never pulls. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE VOSGES. 
(See Illustrations on Page 608.) 
Few people, as they dash past this picturesque 
district on their way to Switzerland or Italy, have 
any idea what lovely nooks and corners are to be 
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found hidden in the blue and hazy mountains, 
and what wealth of economical and interesting 
excursions is contained in the district. Our 
sketches will give some idea of these. They were 
taken at and around Howald, Gérardmer, and 
other places familiar to some British and Conti- 
nental tourists. The first sketch shows a vault 
in the chapel of the Abbey of St. Ovilia, built in 
680, on the St. Ovilienberg. The sketch beneath 
depicts a passage in the same convent, which is 
inhabited by nuns, who afford hospitality to visit- 
ors. The nuns, who show great kindness to all 
travelers, even though they are apparently Prot- 
estants, may not receive money, but visitors may 
give a donation to the convent. 

In the passage there is a very old carved stone 
of the time of the foundation of the abbey; the 
female figure is probably the first abbess, and the 
man a bishop. The Roman Celtic natives of the 
country were Christians long before the German 
tribes, who had driven them out of the plains of 
Alsatia ; they built a long wall covering the top 
of the mountain for miles, which is still known as 
the Heidenmauer, to keep the heathen invaders 
back. 

The Roman origin of the wall is evident by the 
way the stones are fastened together, A huge 
rock of peeuliar shape, the Wachstein, lies in 
front of the wall, and is shown in one of the 
sketches. It appears as if it had been cut by 
human hands, and from it is obtained a splendid 
view of the eastern slopes of the Vosges—the 
plains of Alsace dotted with towns, the Rhine in 
the distance and the Black Forest in the back- 
ground forming a splendid panorama. Two 
sketches illustrate the ruins of Bernstein, which 
also overlooks the plain, and is built above 
Schlettstad. 

The antiquated omnibus illustrated runs from 
Miinster to Schlucht, and from there to Gérard- 
mer ; the small ruin at the bottom of the page is 
that of the Castle of Ortenberg. The donkeys 
portrayed belong to Gérardmer, and the remain- 
ing sketch shows. the schlit/e, which is used to 
bring the timber down from the hills into the 
valleys. The trunks of the trees are cut into 
pieces the length of the schlitte or sledge, and ara 
drawn by the woodmen over a rough timber track. 
Owing to constant friction this becomes as smooth 
as glass, and the schlitte runs down at a high rate 
of speed. The man has difficult work to guide it, 
and it frequently seems as though he would be 
crushed by his load, for he has to lean against it 
with all his weight. When he has deposited his 
load safely below he carries back the schlitte on 
his shoulder for a new cargo. ; 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE YOSGES 


* 
‘MELVILLE STOPPED NOT TEN FEET FROM THEM, HIDDEN BY THE TALL EVERGREENS.” 


NOVEMBER. 


By JubITH SPENCER 


““Wuy, Dorothy, what is the matter? I have 
not seen you in sucha state, my dear, since you 
first came to me, nearly two years ago.” 

The delicate-looking girl, who had been pacing 
up and down the room in a restless, absent way, 
now paused upon the hearth rug, and with a sud- 
den impulse knelt down before the placid elderly 
speaker. 

“Dear Mrs. Melville, I cannot help it!” she 
said, with a little nervous laugh. ‘It is Movem- 
ber, and you know my horror of this month 
amounts to a superstition ; something terrible has 
always happened—my mother’s death, and then— 
last year—— Oh, I cannot help this dread! You 
are always so good to me, you will be indulgent 
now.” 

«Ah, Dorothy, it is just a year since you sent 
John away! Be honest with me, dear—has the 
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news of his unexpected return anything to do with 
your dread ?” 

The young girl’s color changed, but she an- 
swered, steadily, <‘ No, Mrs. Melville ; your neph- 
ew’s home coming does not affect me in any way 
—itisnothing tome.” — 

Mrs. Melville sighed as she bent and kissed the 
girl’s fair face. 

“*May I go out for a little while ?” asked Dor- 
othy, gently. ‘I will not stay long, and the walk 
may quiet me.” 

“Yes, go; it will do you good—and try to get 
rid of your ridiculous superstition on the way. 
November should be as bright as any other month, 
my child, for God’s sunlight shines always from 
within.” 

A few moments later Dorothy Oswald had 
reached the park and was walking rapidly in the 
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direction that Mrs. Melville’s 
in returning, an hour before. Then the girl had 
caught sight of a man’s face, watching, and 
though she had shrunk back with a chill of dread 
and horror, yet it had the power to bring her back 
to seek him, as he had known she would from 
that brief moment when their eyes had met. 

She found him waiting. for her in that same 
quiet spot, and her white lips could searcely frame 
the words, ‘‘ What must I do ?” 

A bitter, sarcastic smile passed across his face 
as he answered, “I want money—nothing but 
money—as yet.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Melville sat before the cheery 
fire, thinking of Dorothy. It was nearly two 
years now since the young girl had come to live 
with her. About that time, when Mrs. Melville’s 
maid had left her to be married, she had decided 
it would be pleasant to share her home with some 
young girl, if such a one could be found, who 
would be like a daughter to her as well as a com- 
panion. She had mentioned this desire to her 
Jawyer, and he had spoken of the daughter of a 
former client, left now quite alone in the world, 
and in circumstances that made it necessary for 
her to do something for her support. So Mrs. 
Melville had sent for her, and had taken a fancy to 
the shy, sweet girl, who looked so fair and frail 
in her heavy mourning ; and she had never had 
cause to regret the day that she opened her home 
and heart to Dorothy Oswald. The girl’s reti- 
eence about her former life had always seemed 
quite natural, for she was very sad at first—her 
mother had died only a few weeks before—and so 
Mrs. Melville had delicately tried to ignore the 
past, until gradually Dorothy’s shyness and sor- 
row had worn away, and she became a bright and 
winsome companion—though even then she had 
not lost her intense reserve. 

Mrs. Melville had soon loved her as if she were 
indeed her daughter, and when she saw that her 
nephew was becoming more and more attached to 
the lovely girl she looked on with fond approval, 
and felt that John had been most happy in his 
choice. 

But one day she was rudely awakened from her 
pleasant dreams, for John suddenly announced 
his intention of going to Paris to finish his studies 
with a year in the hospitals, and his white, set 
face revealed the shattering of all his hopes. 

She had pleaded with Dorothy for him, but the 
young girl’s decision could not be shaken. She 
had never dreamed of such a thing; it was im- 
possible, (possible! and he must never hope for 
a different answer. But he must not go away; 
she was the one to go. 

Then Mrs. Melville had taken her in her arms, 


carriage had taken 
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telling her that she could not let her go, and it 
was best for John to do as he had planned, until 
he had forgotten his boyish fancy 

Iler reverie was interrupted by John himself, 
vho, looking browner and broader than when he 
iad gone away a year before, came dashing up 
the stairs and into the library ia his old impetu- 
ous way. 

“Aunt Mary, are you glad to see your boy 
again ? Ah, how good it is to be at home! But 
where is Dorothy ?” 

“Welcome, my dear boy! Dorothy is out, but 
will be here presently. I will speak frankly to 
you, John; she is unchanged, and if—perhaps it 
might be best—that is—if you re 

“‘T understand ; I must not come home to stay 
unless I can be trusted not to make her life a tor- 
ment. Well, I promise. Aunt Mary, that folly 
is past and gone. 


“<Tf she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be!’ 


She shall find me her good friend always, but 
her lover—never again! And now may your boy 
come home and begin tolive ? You have no idea 
of all that Home means to an exile.” 

Mrs. Melville was reassured, and John was quite 
honest in his determination ; but yet that night 
at dinner he could not help his furtive glances at 
Dorothy’s white, troubled face, and he found 
himself wondering what could have happened to 
change her so in one short year, 

The question puzzled him, and his aunt’s solu- 
tion of it only served to increase the mystery, for 
he knew it was no idle, superstitious dread that 
blanched Dorothy’s face and caused her to trem- 
ble whenever the doorbell rang. 

John Melville had returned a full-fledged phy- 
sician ; he had ‘hung out his shingle,” as he 
said, and was only waiting for his practice to 
come ; but while he was waiting he had plenty of 
time to watch the girl he had once fancied he 
loved—his aunt’s pretty companion. 

Dorothy never used to take those solitary walks 
before he went away, and her embarrassment 
when once he had overtaken her and joined her. 
and her evident relief when he left her at the 
corner of the street, had been perplexing. 

He thought it over, and the next time that she 
went out he deliberately followed her. 

““This detective work is a new business for 
me,” he thought, with a feeling of shame, ‘* but 
I can’t help it. I foresee that Dorothy is to le 
my first patient. She is gradually working her- 
self up into a brain fever, and if Iam to manage 
the case successfully I must have some clew to its 
causes. By Jove! that man was waiting for her 
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—I wish I could see his face; and she seems to 
be giving him something—money ! That’s queer ; 
and there they go walking on together. John 
Melville, you fool, you have seen enough ; turn 
back now, and go home.” 

The discovery he hal made worried and irri- 
tated him almost beyond endurance. Who and 
what could this man be, and by what act of folly 
—or worse—had the girl put herself into his 
power? She evidently stood in dread of him, 
and yet she went out to meet him—and gave him 
money. What right had she to be doing this, 
and keep his aunt—though she lived under the 
protection of her roof—in ignorance of her un- 
happy secret, whatever it might be ? 

He took high ground, and condemned poor 
Dorothy, until he saw again her flowerlike face, 
which bore the unmistakable stamp of purity 
through all its trouble. 

The days dragged on. Mrs. Melville became 
worried about the girl, and asked her nephew if 
he could not prescribe something that would 
bring the roses back to her white cheeks ; but 
Dorothy protested that she was well—quite well. 

The last day of November came, and as Melville 
was returning home toward nightfall he saw Dor- 
othy walking rapidly in the direction of the park. 
He could not be mistaken in that slender, grace- 
ful figure, and yet she had never gone there at 
such an hour before. It was growing late, and 
the park was a lonely place. Melville turned and 
followed her at a distance, until he saw a man 
step out from among the shadows, and the two 
stand still together. Approaching in a circuitous 
way, Melville stopped not ten feet from them, 
hidden by the tall evergreens. 

‘Tecan give you nothing more,” Dorothy was 
saying, with evident distress in her low voice. 
“* You have had it all now, to my last cent. Will 
you not go away and let me send my money to 
you as I receive it? I promise that you shall 
have it all.” | 

Ife langhed. 

‘* Have you told Mrs. Melville, or her gallant 
nephew, whose attentions you dare not encourage 
because you are not Miss Oswald—oh, you sce I 
know all!—that plausible little story I arranged 
for you, and haye you asked them for @ loan ?” 

“© No,” she answered, with the desperation of a 
hunted creature brought to bay —‘*no, I have 
not, and I will not! All that is honestly mine 
I will give you, but I will not get money for you 
by fraud.” 

‘“Then I swear I will present myself at the 
house to-morrow and claim you openly, as I have 
the right to do.” 

“Oh, you will not do that—I beg of you !” 
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Melville’s clinched hands relaxed. Dorothy did 
not deny that this man had the righé to claim 
her, and he turned away—for he could not stand 
between them now, however she might need help ; 
and he walked back slowly with a strange discour- 
agement and sinking of the heart. 

He had not gone far before he saw Dorothy 
walking hastily through the dusk, alone. Not 
knowing what he was about to say or do, he 
hastened toward her, and laid his hand upon her 
arm. 

“Dorothy !” 

She gave a little, agonized scream and a shud- 
der, then she recognized him. 

“Oh, Mr. Melville, how you frightened me !” 

“‘T did not intend to. It is late for you to be 
out alone ; let me take you home,” he said. But 
she shrank away from him. 

** No, let me go back alone. 
let me go!” 

She hurried on, and left him standing there 
watching the slender figure until it was out of 
sight. How much misery her face and her tones 
had revealed to him! What youthful folly or 
madness had ever put her in that man’s evil 
power ! 

He turned again and hastily retraced his steps. 
The man had wanted money, that was all, and 
he, Melville, was rich, thank God ! and could pay 
him his price to set her free. 

But what was this that came dashing around 
the curve out yonder, dim and big in the twi- 
light ? Horses running at headlong speed ; no 
driver and one wheel of the carriage gone, while 
a woman’s screams were ringing out sharp and 
shrill. Melville ran forward, but a dark figure 
had darted out into the road before him and had 
caught the horses by the head. They reared, and 
the man was lifted off the ground, lost his hold, 
and, falling under the trampling feet, was struck 
by a bit of the broken pole; then the carriage 
passed over him and left him lying still in the 
roadway. 

The frightened animals, whose headlong career 
had been checked by the gallant deed of the pros- 
trate man, were quickly stopped, and as soon as 
the terrified inmates of the carriage were liberated 
and found to be unhurt Melville hurried back 
and bent down over that still motionless figure, 
recoiling suddenly us he recognized the man with 
whom Dorothy had been talking only five minutes 
before! The dark face was contracted with au 
expression of agony; but the man could never 
again frighten her with his threatenings—/e wus 
dead ! 

A crowd gathered, and Melville followed as 
they took the body to the station house. They 
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found a roll of money in the dead man’s pocket 
—money that she had given him, but nothing that 
gaye any possible clew to his identity. Melville 
could see that he had once been a handsome man, 
though the reckless face looked old and haggard 
now. 

«This man is a stranger to me,” Melville said, 
“‘and yet I think I may be able to identify him. 
I will return to-night, or to-morrow morning at 
the latest. et nothing be done until I come 
again ;” and he gave his name and address. 

On his way home, and as he passed the chem- 
ist’s, Melville remembered his aunt’s vinaigrette 
—which he had left to have refilled—and he 
stopped to get it. 

“Good evening, doctor,” said the clerk. “I 
am glad you came in, for I have been a little anx- 
ious ever since I let Miss Oswald have that chio- 
roform, an hour or two ago. I hesitated about 
giving it to her until she reminded me she had 
bought it here once before, by your orders, about 
a year ago. I hope it’s all right ?” 

“Oh, certainly ; anything that Miss Oswald 
wishes——” 

But Melville turned hastily to go. 

‘* Here is the vinaigrette,” said the clerk. 

“* Ah, yes; thanks.” 

Once in the street again and he hastened his 
steps, a nameless dread clutching at his heart. 
I{e was bringing her the news of her freedom. 
But suppose it should come too late ? 

He opened the door and hurried upstairs to the 
library ; his aunt was sitting there alone. 

“Why, John, you are very late !” 

«Aunt Mary, where is Dorothy ?” 

“‘She had a headache and has gone to her 
room. Why, what 7s the matter, John ?” 
‘Come at once—don’t wait a minute. 

thing may be wrong.” 

Melville ran out and up the stairs, his aunt fol- 
lowing breathlessly, and thinking he had gone 
mad. 

He knocked sharply; there was no answer. 
Bending down, he put his face to the keyhole, and 
then with a groan he burst in the door. Mrs. 
Melville followed him into the darkened chamber, 
and then retreated, gasping, stifled with the suf- 
focating fumes of chloroform. But Melville was 
already bending above the slender form which lay 
so still, so still, with the fair head buried among 
the pillows. 

Long, long they worked over the insensible 
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girl; but at last the blue eyes opened, and she 
looked up into the faces of her deliverers. 

«‘ Awake at last, my darling !” said Mrs. Mel- 
ville, with a sob. ‘* You have had an evil dream, 
my dear, but it is over now.” 

Dorothy’s eyes met Melville’s, and fell before 
his ardent gaze. 

‘“Why have you done this ?” she murmured, 

“This horrible dread! Haye you read—the let- 
ter ?” ‘ 
«*No; and it shall be burned, unopened, if you 
wish. Jlark! the clock is striking twelve ; it is 
November no longer, Dorothy, and there is no 
need for any further dread. I will tell you all 
to-morrow. Sleep now, and we will guard you. 
You have nothing more to fear, for you are free, 
and you need tell us only. what you wish.” 

In the morning Melville told her of the tragedy 
he had witnessed the night before, and in spite of 
her agitation Dorothy desired to go and identify, 
if possible, the body of the dead. And as they 
entered the little room where it was still lying 
Melville seemed more shaken than the frail, white 
girl. 

For some moments she gazed on the still face 
in silence, and then, with a stifled sob, she said : 

“© My father !” 

Melville learned afterward the story of that 

wrecked and miserable life: how the confidential 
clerk had betrayed his trust, had been found out, 
tried and convicted ; and how, on the day of his 
sentence to two years’ imprisonment, his wife had 
died of a broken heart, leaving her idolized 
daughter alone in the cruel battle of life. Happy 
in the refuge she had found, and known by her 
mother’s maiden name, the father, when he had 
served his sentence out, had found her, had taken 
her savings, and kept her in terror by the threat 
of forcing her to go with him and share the life 
that was now an open disgrace. But all this, ter- 
rible as it was, was a relief. to Melville—it was so 
different from the story that he had feared to 
hear. ‘ 
And now he is only waiting for the scar across 
poor Dorothy’s heart to heal ere he leads her to 
the altar and hears from her sweet lips the words 
that will give him the right to shield her from 
every sorrow that a man’s strong arm and faith- 
ful love can avert from the woman he has chosen 
for his wife. For once more he has told her of 
his love, and she has no longer hidden from him 
her heart’s desire. 
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GLORIOUS GROUSE SHOOTING. 


By ELLANGOWAN, 


Ever since the glorious Twelfth “the blood 
of full many a thousand crouse crowing muir 
cock” is staining the heather, ere moors and 
birds are again left to the pitiless storms of the 
wild winter months. 

During late years the business of grouse shoot- 
ing has greatly altered, inasmuch as the harvest 
of the heather now begins and ends within a few 
weeks, although it might last till December 10th. 
Formerly, shooting was more prolonged; men 
were wont to linger a longer time on their moors, 
and to fill in their figures of capture with great 


deliberation. Now, most sportsmen rush to the 
heather by the fastest trains, work over their 
ground for some ten days or so like galley slaves, 
and are off again to their yachting or horse rac- 
ing. Forty years ago, and even at a nearer date, 
men liked to ‘‘ dwell” over the pastime of grouse 
shooting, or, as Christopher North used to say, 
“‘take matters in a cool spirit, and live in the 
hope that next year, and for many seasons to 
come, their feet might again caress the heather.” 

It is not many times five years since men—good 
sportsmen, too—were quite contented with their 
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twelve or fourteen brace per diem. These excel- 
lent but old-fashioned gentlemen, could they know 
of it, would be astonished at the haste of to-day, 
when men think they are having but poor sport 
if they cannot be named in the local journals in 
connection with a bag of thirty-five or forty brace 
of birds, as well as a dozen hares, and a few head 
of the “odds and ends” kind. Sportsmen of to- 
day have this advantage in their favor, namely, 
that the heather is better populated with moor 
fowl than it was some forty or even fewer years 
ago: the enemies of the birds being now more 
industriously killed down than they were then ; 
whilst poaching, although still prevalent in many 
districts, does not prove so remunerative as it was 
a few years since, while keepers and ghillies have 
become more vigilant than they were of old. 

The modus operandi of grouse shooting can be 
seen at a glance in our illustrations, but men, it 
may be observed, do not pursue the pastime after 
any stereotyped fashion. Some sportsmen follow 
the advice which a certain cynic once gave to an 
angler: ‘‘Get your trout, my friend ; never mind 
how, but get them. When you have got them, 
- people will say you are a good angler.” 

In reality, however, there is no royal road to 
grouse shooting, although a sportsman’s toil is 
somewhat lightened by the aid of his keepers and 
ghillies ; still, to obtain his quarry, he must tramp 
the heather, and rough it on occasion. The mod- 
ern sportsman’s day may be thus mapped out on 
a Highland grouse moor: he will arrange to be 
called before seven o’clock ; in half an hour he 
will have done his tubbing, and have donned his 
sporting hose and shooting jacket, and be ready 
for a bit of breakfast. 

In a well-plenished shooting lodge the break- 
fast table is always well furnished with a liberal 
supply of good things, such as hot salmon steaks, 
Finnan haddocks and hashed mutton, curried 
rabbits, cold grouse pie, bacon with poached eggs, 


as well as excellent tea, real cream, marmalade, . 


honey, ete. Tastes vary, of course. Some men 
eat a few spoonfuls of porridge. Others prefer a 
helping of cold salmon or a Finnan ‘‘ haddie.” 

Men who have been many times at the grouse 
study to make a good meal, especially if they are 
to begin early, and have an hour’s walk or a long 
drive to the heather. 

After breakfast has been discussed the start for 
the moor begins ; the keepers are in waiting with 
the ghiilies in attendance, the dogs being so eager 
for the fray that they are hard to hold in the 
couples. A deliberate walk, pipe in mouth, will 
be taken to the scene of action, if that be within 
easy walking distance, say a mile or so; if further 
away, dogearts or other traps will be requisitioned, 
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as good sportsmen prefer to begin their labor with- 
out enduring much previous fatigue. 

Should it be resolved to have a grand opening 
day on a big moor, eight or ten gunners may be, 
perhaps, assembled on the lawn, quite as many 
keepers, ghillies and gun carriers being in wait- 
ing, with no end of lively dogs; a couple of po- 
nies are at hand, and two or three machines to 
aid an early arrival at the scene of battle. Or, 
the cavalcade may not be quite so numerons, be- 
cause keepers, ghillies and dogs have gone on 
an hour or so in advance to a place agreed upon. 

Arrived at the scene of action, the work of the 
laird and his head keeper begins, the forenoon’s 
business is mapped out and the positions ar- 
ranged, two men with attendants and dogs being 
sent on to the sloping face of the hill, other two 
or three being directed to keep in the valley. 
This, of course, is a suppositional arrangement, 
given simply by way of example. The real work 
of the day has to be arranged just as it may hap- 
pen; a good idea of how it goes on will be ob- 
tained from our illustrations. The dogs are eager, 
but obedient and easily managed; they know 
their business, which sometimes cannot be said of 
those who are shooting over them. After what 
may be called a leisurely stroll of six or seven 
miles has been taken, and each man has grassed a 
few brace of birds, luncheon time will have ar- 
rived, when a rest of a couple of hours will be 
welcomed by all, especially if the start has been 
earlier than we have indicated, and the tramp a 
fatiguing one, which it often is. A very early 
start is not always made, and is not always desir- 
able ; much depends on appearances ; keepers and 
ghillies are all endowed with weather wisdom, 
and therefore what they say in the morning as to 
the likely fortunes of the day is meekly accepted 
by the laird and his guests as law. 

Luncheon may be hurried over or prolonged by 
a hint from the head keeper, according to his 
idea of the chances of filling the bag. The scent 
may have failed, or the dogs may need to be 
rested. It is pretty generally the case that the 
best work of the day is done before lunchtime, 
the birds being on or about their feeding ground, 
the scent strong and the dogs alert. Luncheon 
nowadays is a comparatively simple affair, a Dit 
of cold toast covered with marmalade, washed 
down, perhaps, by a few mouthfuls of cold tea. 
But on many moors on some days, and on “the 
Twelfth ” in particular, the lady of the lodge will 
send a hot-luncheon to the grouse shooters, and, 
accompanied by a bevy of fair friends, join them 
at a place agreed upon while they are discuss- 
ing it. 

The party has probably arranged that after 
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lunch they shall cover a larger area of ground, 
which, if it be well populated, will speedily result 
in a heavy bag. Small parties will on occasion, 
when it is not far, shoot their way home, return- 
ing when possible by a different route ; but large 
parties who have probably been at work on 
heather some half a dozen miles distant from 
their lodge will drop work in due time, and drive 
home in leisurely fashion, chatting about the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the day, should any 
haye happened. On occasion shooting is contin- 
ned to a late hour, but home for a seven or eight 
o’clock dinner is a pretty general runle—the more 
so because good keepers don’t like to overwork 
their dogs. 

After dinner has been discussed a social hour 
or two will be spent over the walnuts and the 
wine, when the Nestor of the party may tell some 
of his stories, and a rough plan of the morrow’s 
campaign be decided upon, the head keeper hav- 
ing been sent for to give his opinion. After din- 
ner the yarns of the old hands on some occasions 
come thick and fast. Major Blank tells how he 
caught his forty-pound salmon, whilst old Gen- 
eral Videlicet narrates the death of his first stag, 
after a stalk of two days and a night. The laird, 
of course, is not silent while passing the claret 
jug. Ile tells of the wondrous grouse season of 
fifteen years ago, when he and his friend in seven 
weeks killed three thousand four hundred and 
eighty brace, which, having no means of dispos- 
ing of, they had to bury. But time flies, the sto- 
ries come to an end, and then, after a look out 
from the lawn, it is time for bed, so the oldsters 
think, and if the youngsters settle down to ‘‘ Na- 
poleon,” more fools they. 

It is not, of course, the good fortune of every 
sportsman to be located in a pleasant lodge, the 
guest of a liberal and kindly host. There are 
many rough places on the moors, and many there 
be who are compelled to take ‘ pot luck,” as the 
saying goes; to sleep in humble lodgings, and 
‘‘sample” no end of tinned meats, or partake of 
what he himself can find on the heather, his abode 
being, perhaps, full fourteen miles distant from 
any village in which a loaf of bread or a bottle of 
whisky can be purchased. There are moors and 
moors. On many bits of heather a couple of men 
may tramp after their one dog, attended by some 
*‘halflin Jad,” all day long, and be glad when 
night comes if each of them have killed a half- 
score of birds. No need for a couple of ponies 
with capacions hampers to bring home their 
grouse! On other moors, on which hundreds of 
birds are always to be found, sport is pleasanter, 
and a single. gun may perhaps “bring to grass” 
three-score brace. This year not a few men have 
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exceeded that number on moors where grouse are 
plentiful. On such heather keepers are not a 
little despotic—and these men have much in their 
power ; they like to call a long halt during the 
noontide heat, that their dogs may have a good 
rest ; and it is well they do so, because at that 
time birds, too, are resting, or have gone to the 
water. Shrewd keepers like best to be among the 
birds when they are feeding, which goes much 
against the grain of those impatient spirits who 
would, if they could get leave, shoot from sun- 
rise to sunset, and, by way of supplement, take a 
turn by moonlight ! 

Birds nowadays soon begin to get wild, and 
after a fortnight or so of the season has passed 
they are often found in flocks of a hundred or 
two, necessitating that mode of sport known as 
driving,” which it has been said was introduced 
by Prince Albert, but, if we are not in error, the 
practice of such wholesale slaughter was known 
on the moors long before the advent of that ex- 
cellent gentleman. Many of the old school of 
sportsmen, especially in Scotland, denounce driv- 
ing in novery refined language, calling it ‘* butch- 
ery,” ‘pot hunting,” and other names, but it 
goes on all the same, and men, after Doncaster is 
over, return to the heather from the partridge 
preserves to have a little grouse driving. It is in 
England, on the moors of Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire, where driving is best understood, and where 
the batteries are usually manned with men whe 
have all the nerve and quickness necessary for 
the work, which goes on with great rapidity, and 
is, of course, conducive to big bags. Many sports- 
men, aided by their keepers, are adepts in the 
planning of a drive, and are able with their guests 
to fill in a long day’s work, changing the venu 
sometimes, and by that means making a bag worth 
recording ; but ‘‘ driving,” when all is said in its 
fayor that can be said, is a far way—as sport—be- 
hind the pleasure derived from shooting over the 
dogs. 

Whether a drive takes place in the County of 
York or in the wilds of Inverness-shire, its inci- 
dents are much alike, the birds being driven in 
the direction of the butts by a band of beaters, 
who cover a pretty wide area of ground. A care- 
ful keeper knows his moor by heart, and is able 
to plan his operations accordingly, bringing his 
birds, on occasion, from a considerable distance. 
For a time, when the birds begin to come to the 
batteries where the men are in waiting, the work 
of slaughter is hot ; and a dozen of guns, when 
the flight is past, will be found to have done their 
deadly work with great effect. Such is the in- 
herent love of sport, that a storm of sleet and 
snow only adds to the interest of the campaign. 
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Almost nothing will prevent a keen sportsman from going 
to work. 

The ‘‘outs and ins” of grouse shooting cannot be fully de- 
scribed in one brief paper, even when aided by such illustra- 
tions as have been placed at our command. ‘To watch the in- 
telligent working of well-trained dogs on a wide bit of heather, 
and the active help given to their masters by the 
keepers, is interesting, whilst the absence of fuss 
and noise when the work is being steadily prose- 
cuted is instructive. The silence is only broken 
by the rising birds and the sharp report from the 
death-dealing guns. No man can speedily forget 
his first «* Twelfth ”’— unless, indeed, he has been, 
as we may say, born to the business. Fellows who 
grow up on the moors never can remember their 
first “Twelfth.” 

‘To those who are unfamiliar with the fine sport 
of grouse shooting—and it is, of course, for their 
information chiefly that we have written 
these remarks—we may say it is no 
child’s play ; those who try it for 
the first time, without having 
undergone some previous 
training, will most 

certainly find it 
s0. Grouse 
shooting isa 
most fascinating 
' pastime, and any 
man who _ has 
once enjoyed a 
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GROUSE SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 


ten days’ spell upon the heather will pretty surely 
desire a repetition of the pleasure. 


GROUSE SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 


By Henry JEPHSON. 


IRELAND shares with England, Scotland and 
“<dear little Wales” the very exceptional honor 
of being the home of the red grouse. 


Many of 
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tempted by the sight of far-distant mountains, 
winged their way over from Scotland or from 
Wales; perhaps some of the earlier Celtic or 
Pheenician celebrities addicted to sport or good 
eating imported them; perhaps—though this 
would seem too utterly improbable to be true— 
Ireland and Great Britain were at one time really 
united. The origin, however, is of less present 
interest than the fact that they are there. 

It must at once be acknowledged and deplored 
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THE END OF THE SEASON—GROUSE DRIVING IN 


the fine ranges of heath-covered mountains which 
intersect the country, or act as lofty bulwarks 
against the great waters of the ocean, are tenanted 
by this beautiful bird. Alike within view of the 
Trish channel and of the vast Atlantic they have 
their habitation. History records not how they 
got there, and their origin must ever remain as 
much a mystery as the prevalence of tront in high 
mountain Jakes having no communication with 
each other. Perhaps some adventurous birds, 
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that Ireland has not made the most of her good 
fortune in this respect. ‘The canny Scots have 
taken the wind out of Ireland’s sails, and turned 
nearly the whole stream of Saxon wealth into 
their own pockets. Finding how heavily English- 
men with means were ready to pay for the amuse- 
ment of grouse shooting, they allured them Sco- 
tiaward by every means in their power. Their 
crowning stroke was to make grouse shooting in 
Scotland the fashion, It is, indeed, almost a 
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necessity of social position to have a ‘‘ moor” in 
Scotland ; and the next thing to it is the reflex 
pride, that of having a friend who has asked one 
to shoot there. While Parliament was ‘ the best 
club in the world,” and before its manners deteri- 
orated, the legislative machine of the country 
used to be brought to a standstill, so that the ex- 
hausted legislators might fly to Scotland by the 
12th of August to restore their shattered systems, 
Now, as the 12th draws near, express trains are 
duplicated and triplicated to convey the horde to 
Scotland ; the great railway termini in the north 
of London are crowded with gunners and gun- 
jcases, and all the accessories of shooting, all on 
their way northward ; and the migration is duly 
‘chronicled in the fashionable daily press. 

' Jt is, of course, true that grouse shooting in 
‘Scotland is far better than it is in Ireland, and 
that far larger bags—the great test with many 
men—are made there ; but that is mainly owing 
to the neglect of the Irish moors. The cultiva- 
tion of grouse has made great progress in recent 
years, and certain definite measures have to be 
adopted by those who wish to increase the stock 
of birds on their moor. First, one must put the 
destruction of vermin. : 

Vermin, however, have a “high old time” of 
it on most moors in Ireland ; so much so, in fact, 
that it isa wonder that grouse are not extermi- 
nated on them. Of quadruped vermin there is 
the stoat, a little animal that destroys many a 
grouse’s nest of eggs. On the confines of civili- 
zation many a wild cat or roving cur works havoc 
amongst the young birds, whilst most destructive 
of all to old and young is the fox. Stealing along 
the mountain at night, he scents out the grouse 
sleeping in the heather, and pounces upon them. 
In the breeding season he takes many a hen from 
off her nest, and so destroys a whole brood at one 
fell blow. Ile simply ravages a moor, traveling 
miles in search of his food. Often he and his wife 
have a family in the mountains, and then the 
number of grouse that are slain by the parents 
for their own or their cubs’ use is something ap- 
palling. 

Feathered vermin are also very destructive. On 
the lower grounds, near woods, magpies do harm 
to many nests. Carrion or hoody crows also fre- 
quent many moors, to the detriment of the young 
grouse ; in some places ravens destroy eggs, and 
are not above taking a young bird or two; whilst 
almost the whole hawk tribe—merlins, kestrels, 
sparrow hawks, hen harriers, peregrine faleons— 
work their own sweet will on many moors. Watch 
a peregrine falcon hunting a mountain side, and 
one sees what a dangerous foe he is to the grouse. 
Backward and forward, forward and backward, a 
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flight of a mile or so in length, with a majestic- 
ally slow sweep of the wing, every yard of ground 
under him being searched by those relentless eyes 
of his, and then a swoop, and a grouse less, pos- 
sibly the mother snatched from a family, which, 
from want of maternal care, quickly perishes. 
Day after day the same hunt, the same result; 
and it is not too much to say that a pair of pere- 
grine falcons will kill some hundreds of birds in 
the course of a year. 

It is of course impossible to expect that grouse 
can exist in any numbers on a moor on which the 
vermin is not killed, and yet many moors in Ire- 
land are absolutely unprotected from these birds 
and beasts of prey, some ancient caretaker to 
warn off trespassers being deemed sufficient pro- 
tection for the grouse. 

This is much to be deprecated, as most vermin 
can, with a little trouble, be got rid of, either by 
shooting or trapping. Magpies, hawks and ra- 
yens can be shot, trapped or poisoned ; even that 
wariest of all birds, the peregrine, can be trapped. 
Stoats, cats and foxes can be trapped, or per- 
chance shot. They all leave traces of their evil 
deeds on the mountains, and an observant eye will 
soon recognize their presence, and trace them to 
their lairs. It is disheartening, of course, if one’s 
neighbor preserves his vermin instead of grouse; 
but even so the destruction of vermin on one’s 
own ground has a very beneficial effect, and some 
vermin appear to be quite aware that certain 
places are more or Jess dangerous. 

Next to the destruction of vermin, the most es- 
sential thing for the prosperity of young grouse 
is good heather, not merely for cover and protec- 
tion, but for food. In Scotland it is a recognized 
practice, on good moors, to burn a certain portion 
of the heather off the mountain every year, some- 
thing between a seventh and a twelfth part. It 
is burnt in narrow strips, so that in every part of 
a moor the young grouse may have within easy 
reach a nice crop of tender, young, digestible 
heather for their food. The tough, scraggy, use- 
less old heather is thus got rid of, and grouni 
hitherto shunned by grouse is speedily taken pos- 
session of hy them. Without this succulent young 
food grouse will not thrive or multiply. In addi- 
tion to this benefit, the young birds have on the 
newly burnt ground nice dry places for dusting 
themselves and playing about on, and, when the 
heather is very wet, for drying themselves. In 
Ireland this practice of burning is, except on a 
few moors, completely neglected. The burning 
can only be done during a very short time in the 
winter, and it has to be done rather carefully. so 
as to keep the fire within-bounds ; but a few men 
can do a great deal; and, as wages are low in Ire- 
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land, the expenditure is not a heavy one. More- 
over, the people who have grazing on the mount- 
ains are glad to have the heather burned, as for 
the first few years there is a larger stock of grass 
as the result. 

Another practice which prevails largely in Scot- 
land, and which accounts partly for the superior- 
ity of Scotch moors over Irish, is ‘‘ driving.” 
“Driving ” is believed to have a most beneficial 
effect on the stock of grouse on a moor; but, 
with very few exceptions, the practice is scarcely 
ever resorted to in Ireland. 

To the uninitiated it may be necessary to ex- 
plain that by ‘driving’ is meant having the 
birds driven by beaters over the guns, instead of 
finding the birds with dogs and walking them up. 
The praetice has two advantages. In the first 
place, the large packs of birds are broken up and 
dispersed over the moor ; and, in the next place, 
old grouse, which are so wary as to escape when 
hunted for by dogs, are killed. Old grouse, either 
male or female, almost fall into the category of 
vermin; for, although they do not kill or eat 
their own friends, they drive them away, them- 
selves taking solitary possession of ground which 
otherwise might be utilized by younger grouse for 
the rearing of families ; therefore it is to the ad- 
vantage of a moor to get rid of the old birds, and 
it is only by “‘driving” that they can be got 
within shot. 

A grouse “drive” is rather an expensive and 
troublesome amusement, and to be successful 
requires considerable organization and skillful 
management; but not alone is it beneficial to the 
moor, but also to many a poor laboring man, as a 
large number of beaters are required, and a good 
day’s wages now and then in the slack season is a 
considerable help. 

One other point remains to be touched upon, 
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and that is poaching. Naturally where moors are- 
not properly looked after there is a good deal of 
poaching ; but poaching, as practiced in Scotland, 
does not exist in Ireland, for organized grouse 
poaching is unknown. Most of the moors are too 
dangerous to move over at might ; therefore night 
driving and netting of grouse is not possible, and 
day poaching is easily prevented. Moreover, the- 
people who poach care more for hares and rabbits. 
than they do for grouse, and find them an easier 
prey. 

The inferiority of Ireland as a grouse-shooting 
country is manifestly due more to the neglect of 
the first principles of grouse preserving than to 
any natural deficiencies. The climate of Ireland 
is not wetter, and certainly not so cold or severe, 
as is the climate of Scotland. The mountains, as: 
regards soil, water and general circumstances, are 
to all appearances as well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of grouse as- are the mountains in Scotland. 
The Irish grouse have no greater natural hard- 
ships to face than have the Scotch grouse, and it 
appears absolutely conclusive that, with the requi- 
site care and attention, Ireland could be made 
proportionally to produce as many grouse as Scot- 
land, and to offer as many temptations to sport- 
ing as Scotland does at present. 

Even as it is, however, grouse shooting in Ire- 
land is by no means to be despised. On many 
moors several hundreds of brace of grouse are 
killed each season, and good individual bags are 
made. All the delightful accessories of grouse 
shooting—beautiful scenery, marvelous air, a fine 
climate—exist to the fullest extent. The birds. 
themselves are rather finer than their Scotch or 
English brethren ; and Ireland and the Irish can 
scarcely be studied from a more independent 
point of view or in a more friendly spirit than 
during a season’s grouse shooting. 
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By ANDREW LANG, 


Tue wind and the day had lived together, 
They died together, and far away 
Spoke farewell in the sultry weather, 
Out of the sunset, over the heather, 
The dying wind and the dying day. 


Far in the south the summer levin 
Flushed, a flame in the gray soft air: 


. We seemed to look on the hills of heaven ; 


You saw within, but to me ‘twas given 
To see your face, as an angel's, there. 


Never again, ah, surely never 
Shall we wait and watch, where of old we stood, 
The low good night of the hill and the river, 
The faint light fade, and the wan stars quiver, 
Twain grown one in the solitude. 


"SOON HALLLOOS AHL NO DNLLOOHH AsNOUD 


— 


‘*WE ALL FOUR SAW PLAINLY A HUMAN FIGURE MOVING SLOWLY ACROSS THE COURTYARD.” 


GUARDED BY A GHOST. 


By Davip Ker, 


Ts 


‘*Guosts, eh? Well, there ought to be a 
good few of ’em on this coast, considerin’ what 
things have been done here,” said our captain, as 
he and I leaned over the ship’s side in the un- 
earthly splendor of the tropical moonlight. And 
then, lowering his voice to a hoarse whisper, he 
added, impressively : ‘‘ And, if all tales be true, 
there are!” 

I was already aalfway down the formidable 
«© West Coast of Africa” on my second voyage to 
the Congo, and just entering the fatal bay whose 
deadly climate has been aptly characterized by 
the homely couplet which is familiar to every 
Niger trader : 


‘* Beware, beware of the Bight of Benin! 
For one that comes, there were forty went in.” 


Since leaving Sierra Leone we had had ample 
proof that we were fairly in the tropics once 
more. Our butter at breakfast, ‘albeit unused 
to the melting mood,” was rapidly becoming as 
soft as a drawing-room poet’s head, while, by way 


of balancing matters, our beefsteaks, doubly 
cooked by the sun and the galley fire, were as. 
hard as a customhouse officer’s heart. In spite 
of the fresh breeze and the awnings rigged up 
fore and aft, the temperature on board was al- 
ready that of an August day in Egypt, and threat-. 
ening to become what a British excursionist called 
“more hotterer” before long ; and most of my 
fellow passengers were chiefly engaged in helping 
each other to do nothing, or in imitating that re- 
nowned midshipman who ‘fell asleep with the. 
utmost energy.” 

But the African night fully atoned for all the 
shortcomings of the African day. Coleridge’s 
«* Ancient Mariner,” alone in his spellbound ship 
amid all the wonders of that unknown sea where 
no man but himself had ever been, saw no such 
spectacle as that which lay before us every even- 
ing at nightfall. Beneath the glorious tropical 
moonlight the calm sea outspread itself like a 
mighty mirror, far as the eye could reach, while 
no sound broke the deep and dreamy stillness save 
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the low lapping of the water against the vessel’s 
sides. Every ripple in our wake flashed into liv- 
ing fire as it broke and vanished, only to be fol- 
lowed by fresh sparkles as bright and numberless 
as a swarm of fireflies. 

Against the cold splendor of the clear moonlit 
sky every strand of our lower rigging, from the 
topmast stay to the lowest ratline, stood out trans- 
figured—no longer a black cobweb of tarred and 
grimy ropes, but a slender stair of enchanted gos- 
‘samer leading up to some fairy palace far away 
among the stars. A flash of silver light shot up- 
ward suddenly from the shadowy waters below, 
and fell upon our lower deck in the form of a fly- 
ing fish, shaking from its glistening wings ashower 
of tiny rainbows. And then, as the moonlight 
began to wane, the darkening sea was lighted up 
with an endless procession of floating colored 
lamps—shedding around them soft rays of pink, 
bright green, pale gold or rich purple—in which 
a matter-of-fact professor of natural history would 
see nothing more than ‘‘the small phosphorescent 
jellyfish of the tropical seas.” 

On such a night any tale of supernatural won- 
der might have seemed possible; and I waited 
eagerly for some explanation of the weird hint 
with which my friend the captain had concluded 
his remarks. But I waited in vain, for no expla- 
nation was forthcoming. 

““T suppose you speak from experience, cap- 
tain,” said I, at length. ‘‘ Have you seen any 
ghosts yourself, then ?” 

“Well, no—I can’t say I’ve ever reg’larly seen a 
real live ghost with my own eyes,” answered the 
worthy skipper, with the discontented air of an 
honest man unjustly defrauded of a valuable 
privilege ; ‘‘and it ain’t for want of trying, 
neither, for I once kept watch all night by my- 
self in a house that they said was haunted, ex- 
pecting every moment the appearance of an tn- 
visible spirit. 

“Tl tell you what I have seen, though,” re- 
sumed the captain, after a pause—to all appear- 
ance quite unconscious of the magnificent ‘ bull” 
that he had just made. ‘“ I’ve seen ”— lowering 
his voice to an impressive whisper —‘‘ how an- 
other man looked after Ae had seen a ghost ; 
and, considering who the man was and what he 
looked like, I can promise you that’s quite enough 
for me!” 

A more thoroughly unimaginative man than 
Captain J never breathed ; and J, naturally 
supposing him to be absolutely incapable of even 
picturing to himself such an unpractical thing as 
2 ghost, had regarded his first mention of appari- 
tions as something in the same style asa yarn that 
he had spun me, a few days before, of a snake so 
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long that it took an hour to crawl across the path 
in frontof him. But as he uttered the last words 
there was such downright Aorror in his look and 
tone that it awed me in spite of myself. 

Before I could make any reply, however, a 
clear, fresh, hearty voice suddenly struck in from 
behind : 

“That sounds interesting, Captain J 3 and, 
if you have no objection to tell us the story, I can 
assure you that I, for one, should be very glad to 
hear it.” 

Beside us stood a white-haired old man of tall 
stature and noble presence, with a face so sweet 
and pure and kindly that one of our roughest 
seamen had good cause to say, with a glow of un- 
wonted enthusiasm on his hard, weather-beaten 
visage, ‘‘ Every time as I looks in that old gen'l- 
man’s face, I’m blest if I don’t feel jist as if I was 
in church !” 

Although the veteran missionary (for such he 
was) had only been a fewdays aboard our steamer 
—being on his way from the Gold Coast port at 
which we had picked him up to another mission 
station further east, to which he had just been 
transferred—he was already a prime favorite with 
crew and passengers alike; and even our stolid 
captain had been heard to remark, in a very bold 
flight of fancy for him: 

‘It’s my belief that, if that old gent could only 
git him alone for half an hour, he’d convert Old 
Nick himself !” 

As Mr. E—— appeared on the poop deck the 
captain turned to him with a rough attempt at a 
salute, and replied : 

«Well, Mr. E——, it’s not much of a story, 
when all’s said and done; but if you want to hear 
it, why, here you are : 

«There was an English trader of the name of 
P—— (I dare say you’ve heard of him, for he’s 
very well known all along this coast) who'd taken 
a house near Porto Novo, which stands, as you'll 
remember, on one of the lagoons a little to the 
west’ard of Lagos. It had been a slave station 
once upon a time, and the barracoons where the 
niggers used to be chained up were all round it 
still; and it was said that the last chap who owned 
the place had been a noted slayer, and something 
of a pirate into the bargain—he was a Portigoose 
swell, Don Whiskerandos de Pickled Porko, or 
some such crackjaw name. So, as you may think, 
there were plenty of queer stories about the place, 
and most of the folks in the neighborhood were 
mighty shy of venturing near it after dark. 

‘But P was one of them chaps that, saving 
your presence, care neither for man or devil, as 
they say ; and he said that,the house snited dim. 
and that, for.aJl he cared, there might be as many 
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ghosts in it as there were cockroaches ; and in he 
went. It was the middle of April when he moved 
in, and everything went as right as ninepence till 
toward the latter end of July, and P. thought 
he had made a stunning good bargain; but he 
didn’t know what was coming !” 

Here Captain J—— made a dramatic pause, 
while the missionary eyed him keenly. 

“Well,” he resumed, ‘‘ it was the 24th of July, 
last summer but one (I shall remember that day 
as long as I live), that I came ashore at Porto 
Novo the first thing in the morning, and went to 
breakfast with my old chum Tom Carter, the 
shipping agent—who, I should tell you, was the 
owner of this house that P had taken. 

“¢ Just as we were in the middle of break fast 
the door flies open, and in comes P. himself, 
with sucha face that we fairly started at the sight 
of it. Although the day was roasting hot, he was 
as white asa sheet ; his eves stared as if they’d 
jump out of his head, and he was shaking all over 
like a man in a fever. 

«Tle took no more heed of me (though he knew 
me well enough) than if I hadn’t been there at 
all ; but he marched right up to Tom, and said, 
in a voice that wasn’t like his own : 

«©* Carter, Pl pay you your rent for the full 
term, or anything else you like ; but not another 
night do I stay in that house of yours, for love or 
money 

«© *What’s up ?’ cried Tom and I, both at once— 
for I can tell you the mere look of his face made 
us feel pretty queer, let alone what he said. 

«©«TDon’t ask me!’ says P. . forcing out the 
words as if they choked him. ‘I saw something 
last night,’ he says, ‘that I’ll never forget as long 
as I live; and I don’t want to see if again,’ 
says he. 

«© And he didn’t; for out of that house he went 
that same blessed day, and I’ve heard since that 
he’s given up his business and left the coast alto- 
gether, and gone right away home to England.” 

Here the narrator made another impressive 
halt. 

«© And now, gentlemen,” he added, at length, 
** ye told you what sort o’ chap P was ; and 
if just seeing something was enough to frighten 
a man like him out of house and harbor, what 
could it have been that he saw ?” 

Having put this difficult question, Captain 
J —— paused, as if forareply. But Mr. 
and I both remained silent, and the captain, ev- 
idently regarding the old clergyman’s presence as 
a fortunate chance of bringing to bear upon this 
weird mystery the weight of a higher authority 
than his own, appealed to the latter point-blank. 

“Mr. E , YowYre a missionary, and a parson 
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to boot, and I s’pose it’s your business to know all 
about such matters as them. Now, will you just 
tell me, are there such things as ghosts, or ain’t 
there ?” 

“It is not for me, nor for any man,” answered 
the old hero, with a quiet smile, ‘‘ to presume to 
pronounce what things may or may not be allowed 
to exist in Grod’s universe ; but of this at least we 
may be certain, that, even if spirits are permitted 
to appear upon earth, they can have no power 
over us, except by the will of our heavenly 
Father. Good night !” 


Il. 


My return voyage from the Congo was marked 
by no special incident, and after several weeks of 
that monotonous tranquillity which is the despair 
of those lively historians who think nothing worth 
chronicling but wars, revolutions and murders, I 
found myself anchored off the West African set- 
tlement of Lagos (annexed by England in 1861), 
where, after more than one narrow escape of be- 
ing capsized, a light coast steamer brought me 
sufely through the perilous surf that foams and 
gnashes around the narrow entrance of the wide, 
shallow, muddy lagoon upon which stands the 
town itself. 

I had thought of making my way up the Ogoon 
River from Lagos to take a peep at Abbeokuta 
(Under the Stone), the great city of the Egba 
tribes, which lies a few days’ journey inland; but 
just after my arrival at Lagos itself one of the 
local English officials, with whom I had been 
previously acquainted, told me that he was about 
to start upon a special mission through that 
strange amphibious region lying between the 
mouth of the Ogoon and the Dahoman port of 
Whydah ; and, as I had just then plenty of time 
on my hands, he suggested that I should accom- 
pany him. 

Such a chance was too good to be lost. Tas- 
sented at once, and, a few days later, we found 
ourselves—after various adventures which would 
make too long a story to be told here—at a queer 
little native town in the midst of a perfect maze 
of small lakes and inlets, which, my companion 
said, was called ‘* Porto Novo.” 

Porto Novo! Where Aad I heard that name 
before ? 

It sounded familiar to my ear, and it even 
seemed to me as if I could remember that the as- 
sociation connected with it was one of gloom and 
terror ; but I was still trying in yain to fix and 
define this vague recollection, when the clew was 
suddenly furnished by my comrade himself. 

“Now, Mr. Ker, you’ll have something to write 
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about,” said he, as we marched out of the town 
with our white umbrellas over our heads, attended 
by half a dozen negroes carrying our baggage, 
and four more in readiness to carry ourselves over 
the huge knee-deep pools of black, half-liquid 
mud which met us every twenty yards or 80, giv- 
ing to the whole country the look of a monster 
sheet of blotting paper. ‘‘I shall have to stay 
here three or four days, and Harry F , the 
fellow who is going to put us up, lives in a 
haunted house!” 

“‘That’s it!” cried J, starting ; ‘I remember 
all about it now.” 

And then, as briefly and clearly as I could, I re- 
peated the captain’s mysterious tale, to which Mr. 
Parker listened with visible interest. 

«¢ Well, that’s curious,” said he; ‘it 7s the 23d 
July, then, upon which this business, whatever it 
may be, always comes off. The last man who had 
the house before F was my cousin Dick, who 
isn’t a fellow to be easily scared, I can promise 
you. Well, on the night of the 23d July last year 
Dick saw a man prowling round the courtyard— 
saw him so plain in the moonlight as to see that 
he wore a slouched Spanish hat, an embroidered 
jacket, a red silk sash with a silver-hilted dagger 
in it, and black velvet trousers stuffed into his 
boots—just the rig, in fact, of the old buccaneers. 
Dick took him for a thief, and let slap at him 
with his revolver, and seemed to hit him fair ; 
but just then the figure disappeared, and the ball 
was found in the tree in front of which the thing 
had stood !” 

‘© Now I think of it,” cried I, ‘‘ this is the 21st 

July; so the day after to-morrow will be the 
day !” 
**So it will!” exclaimed Parker. ‘‘ Well, then, 
Vl tell you what—we’ll say nothing to F . 
and avoid reminding him of the anniversary in 
any way until it comes; and then, if there is any 
truth in the story at all, we shall have a good 
chance to find it out. But see! yonder’s the 
house itself.” 

I looked at the ‘‘ haunted house” with no 
small interest as we approached it. It was a 
long, low building of the true West African 
type, with a huge top-heavy thatch coming down 
within a few yards of the ground, and giving to 
the whole structure the look of a child with its 
father’s hat on. It stood in the midst of a large 
courtyard encircled with a strong and high stock- 
ade, across which our host, Mr. F (a frank, 
hearty, stalwart young Englishman, whose bold, 
handsome face was hidden by a vast white ‘sun 
hat”), came hurrying with outstretched hand to 
welcome us. 

I was at home in a twinkling, and for the next 
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two days everything went on in the regular 
“‘ West Coast ” style. A light meal of biscuits, 
fruit and tea or coffee about 6:30 A. M. ; an early 
walk or ride, followed by work till eleven ; then 
a bath and a substantial breakfast ; work again 
till 5 p.M., with perhaps another cup of tea 
about three to ‘‘ keep you going.” At five you 
start out for a stroil or a canter in the cool of 
the evening, and come back to dinner at seven. 

At length came the evening of the memorable 
23d, and F , who had been away all afternoon, 
brought back with him another guest, in whom I 
at once recognized Mr. HK , my missionary ac- 
quaintance of the outward voyage. 

Parker, who knew the good old man well by 
reputation, was delighted to meet him; and a 
very merry party we were. ‘The missionary’s 
long and varied experience of the Dark Conti- 
nent, and the wonderful series of adventures 
through which he had passed, made him a most 
entertaining companion ; and the four of us sat 
talking till the candles upon our dinner table 
were beginning to burn low. 

““By the by,” said Mr. E——, suddenly, 
“‘ wasn’t if on this very day, Mr. Ker, that you 
were shipwrecked somewhere upon this coast ?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘it’s just a year to-day since 
the poor old Corisco struck upon that reef at the 
mouth of Cestos River, and chucked us ashore 
among the savages. I’ll be bound poor King 
Oko Jumbo of Bonny, who was wrecked along 
with us, will remember ¢ha¢ anniversary as long 
as he lives !” 

I saw Parker’s face cloud slightly, and guessed 
at once that he feared that this talk might con- 
travene his plans by recalling to F *3 memory 
the supernatural associations which had made the 
same anniversary memorable in connection with 
his own house. 

Nor were his fears groundless, for at that mo- 
ment F called out: 

“Now I think of it, it was on this very day 
that old Visagrande de Pico Parco, who owned 
this house of mine in the old’slaving times, was 
murdered by one of his own men, as he richly 
deserved ; and they say his ghost comes back 
every now and then to have a look at the old 
place. Wouldn’t it be a joke if he were to pop 
up among us just now 2?) Anyhow, we’d have fair 
warning if he did, for I’ve heard that when he’s 
going to show himself all the lights burn blue, 
and then go out one by one !” 

The careless laugh that accompanied the words 
was still on his lips, when one of our four candles 
suddenly burned blue, and then went out! 

We all looked at each other. Parker (who 
knew the legend better than anyone present) 
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cast an instinetive glance toward the courtyard. 
Mr. E—— raised himself expectantly in his 
chair, with an unwontedly grave and almost 
stern look upon his calm and kindly face. No 
one spoke a word. 

F himself rose from his seat with a some- 
what puzzled air, and, uttering another laugh— 
which sounded to me slightly forced—relighted 
the candle; but scarcely had he done so when it 
went out again as before. 

Just at that moment a cloud swept over the 
moon, and, as if this had been a signal, the sec- 
ond candle went out—then the third—then the 
fourth ! 

The cloud passed as quickly as it had come, and 
in the cold splendor of the full moon—which 
seemed to shine on that memorable niglit, as I 
well remember, with a singular and almost un- 
earthly brightness—we all four saw plainly a hu- 
man figure moving slowly across the courtyard 
just inside the palisade, at no very great distance 
from where we sat. 

Notwithstanding the weird portent which had 
heralded the appearance of this figure, it did not 
at the moment occur to one of us (as we subse- 
quently learned by comparing notes) to think of 
it as supernatural. Our first idea was—as that of 
Parker's cousin had been before us—that the in- 
truder was some prowling rogue on the watch for 
a chance of plunder, a theory borne out to some 
extent by the lonely situation of the house. But 
we were all struck with the strange way in which 
he moved, more like the gliding of a shadow than 
the walk of a living man. Then, too—-thongh 
ihe soft sand might perhaps account for that— 
his steps, large and strongly built though he 
seemed to be, made not the slightest sound ; and, 
moreover, at the moment when we first caught 
sight of him, I had felt (and I afterward discovered 
that the others felt it too at the very same in- 
stant) a sudden chill run through me, like the 
rush of a blast of cold wind. 

By this time the figure—which appeared to be 
moving in a parallel line to our position—had 
come right opposite to us, and every detail of its 
appearance could be plainly seen. Parker and I 
looked blankly at each other, for the form before 
us corresponded in every point with the spectre 
of his legend. The slouched Spanish hat, leaving 
nothing of the face visible save a thick black 
beard streaked with gray, the embroidered jacket, 
the red silk sash, the black velvet trousers thrust 
into high boots, the long silver-hilted poniard—all 
were there ; and, moreover, the dagger was placed 
in such a way that it looked just as if, instead of 
being stuck in the crimson sash, it were buried 
to the hilt in the wearer’s body ! 
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We were still gazing at this strange sight in 
utter bewilderment, when we saw the mysterious 
form move straight toward the smalier gate of the 
courtyard, which was fast shut and barred, being 
hardly ever used ; but at his approach it seemed 
to fall down flat*and let him pass over. 

Then we all eyed each other in silence, no one 
liking to be the first to utter the thought which 
was in the mind of one and all. But Mr. E— 
rose suddenly to his feet, with a gleam in those 
deep, earnest eyes of his such as I had never seen 
there before—a gleam like that which lights up a 
soldier’s face when the word is given to charge. 

‘‘ Whatever this may be,” he said, “ I must go 
and speak to it.” 

“Not alone, though !” cried F » Springing 
to his side. <‘‘If that fellow yonder’s the devil 
himself, I’ll see what he’s made of !” 

And out we all four sallied together. 

The figure had halted at the foot of a large tree 
just outside the palisade ; and here, for the first 
time, it raised its head, and the moonlight fell 
full upon its face. Such a face I never saw be- 
fore or since—gaunt, haggard, ghastly as a corpse 
risen from the grave, yet less terrific from the 
hideousness of the features themselves than from 
the expression of unutterable agony and despair. 

It seemed to struggle frantically to speak, as if 
oppressed by the burden of some horrible secret 
which it strove in vain to reveal; but though the 
horror and anguish that glared from its starting 
eyes was more eloquent than any words, its quiv- 
ering lips were dumb. It pointed vehemently 
downward, thrice over, and then, slowly raising 
its arms and shaking its clinched hands above its 
head with a gesture of frantic desperation, van- 
ished as if it had never been. For hundreds of 
yards round nothing living was in sight; not a 
footprint was visible in the soft sand, and the gate 
that we had seen fall down flat was standing fast 
shut as before ! 

For an instant we all stood spellbound, over- 
powered by the strong and terrible conviction 
that what we had seen was no being of this world. 
The first to recover himself was the brave old 
missionary, who, seizing a pickax that had been 
left lying beside the courtyard gate, began dig- 
ging with all his might and main at the spot to 
which the apparition had pointed. 

This seemed to break the spell, and ina trice 
the rest of us had seized whatever implements 
came first to hand, and were helping him with 
all our strength. It was not long ere we un- 
earthed a perfect skeleton (between the ribs of 
which was driven a@ long silver-hilted dagger !) and 
sundry shreds of clothing, which seemed to cor- 
respond exactly with the spectre’s dress. 
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Nor was this all. Mr. E——’s last pickax 
stroke encountered some hard object which gave 
forth a metallic ring, and we speedily laid bare a 
small iron case, filled to the brim with gold pieces, 
jewels, costly ornaments and valuables of every 
description, including several massive gold and 
silver crucifixes and sacramental chalices, the ap- 
pearance of which was an amply sufficient proof 
that the dead man whose bones lay at our feet 
had been not merely a slaver, but a pirate as well ! 

<‘ What’s to be done with this money ?” asked 
F— , breaking silence for the first time, for till 
then none of us had uttered a word. ‘‘I, for 


one, will have nothing to do with it, after what 
we’ve seen to-night.” 

*““Nor I,” said Parker, with a shudder; ‘I 
wouldn’t touch it with the end of my little 
finger !”” 

‘* Well, if I may be permitted to offer a sugges- 
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tion, gentlemen,” interposed the mild voice of the 
old missionary, ‘‘I would recommend you to em- 
ploy it for good, as it was formerly employed .for 
evil; and since this wealth was doubtless acquired 
by selling men into slavery, the best thing you 
can do with it is to use it in ransoming as many 
slaves as possible, and establishing them in the 
native settlements along the coast of Liberia.” 
* ® * * * x 

Mr. E ’*s counsel was followed out to the 
letter ; and since that time, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, neither sight nor sound of any 
supernatural presence has disturbed the ‘‘ haunted 
house.” But when I afterward pressed the good 
old missionary to give a definite opinion as to the 
real nature of that ghastly vision he looked grave 
and made no reply ; and I must confess myself to 
be as little able to find any answer to that ques- 
tion as he was. 


CHOLERA VIA THE TRANSCASPIAN 
RAILROAD. 


By V. GRIBAYEDOFF AND THOMAS DONNELLY. 


For the first time in the history of our century 
the lover of humanity is startled to find one of 
the strongest and most virile elements of civiliza- 
tion acting as a potent factor of evil, causing the 
scourge of disease to break the bounds of its an- 
cient dominion and sweep broadcast over the out- 
side world. In simple language, it may be said 
that we owe the visitation of cholera—the dread 
guest so recently knocking at the gates of our 
own country—to the construction of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, an undertaking hailed at the 
time of its inception as a great blessing to the 
human race—another step forward in the march 
of progress! By its benign influence was to be 
accomplished the bringing of Central Asian peo- 


ples into contact with Aryan civilization, and the 
inauguration among them of better manners and 
purer laws. Yet how terrible is the picture we are 
obliged to contemplate in tracing the progress of 
the cholera epidemic along the iron highway from 
Samarcand to European Russia ! 

Take the map of Central Asia and observe 
where, on the borders of Afghanistan and Persia, 
there appears the name of a little town called 
Turbeti-Sheik-Djami. This was the birthplace 
of the cholera scourge of 1892. Traveling thence 
to Sarakhs, it finally reached Merv, one of the 
most important places on the Transcaspian Rail- 
road. From Merv to Askabad was an easy step, 
and then almost before the world knew it the 
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cholera had reached the Caspian Sea and spread 
its foul sable wings upon the breeze, heading for 
the further shore. Soon we find it at Baku, 
where the railroad passenger disembarks from the 
steamer and boards the train once more en route 
to St. Petersburg. Step by step, stealthily creep- 
ing onward, unseen indeed, but how terribly 
felt, and leaving in its wake an awful track of 
desolation, the cholera advanced along the railway 
line until, carried further afield by the outbound 
tide of emigration, it found a foothold in great 
European ports and began its transatlantic jour- 
ney in the steerage of the ocean liners. And then 
what terrible days of anxious 
watching, what nights of 
sleepless apprehension, were 
passed in the threatened 
American ports of entry along 
the Atlantic seaboard! The 
vigil of a ceaseless quarantine, 
the hourly alarms and con- 
stant dread of what the mor- 
row might bring forth—all 
these, happily, are now but 
memories. Keeping in view 
the one central fact that the 
initial responsibility rests 
upon the Transcaspian Rail- 
way, and also recalling the 
universal approbation aroused 
at the time of its inangura- 
tion at what was regarded as 
a wonderful achievement, a 
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résumé of its history canact 
fail to interest. 

In 1877 the campaign un- 
dertaken by Russia against 
the Akhul Tekkes demon- 
strated to her the necessity 
of constructing a railroad 
through Turcomania if she 
ever expected to successfully 
conduct military operations 
within its borders. The con- 
ception of the idea was due 
to General Annenkoff, the 
distinguished engineer ; and 
four years later, in 1881, when 
the Russian forces under Sko- 
beleff were engaged in another 
Turcomanian expedition, the 
work of constructing the rail- 
way was commenced. ‘The 
campaign had been a severe 
one, and prior to the final 
and victorious advance of 
Skobeleff upon Gheok-Tepé, 
where he reduced to submission the 40,000 fierce 
warriors who had previously forced Generals 
Lomakine and Lazareff to retreat, the honors 
of war were fairly even. The freebooting, preda- 
tory tribesmen had for a long time menaced the 
safety of the neighboring nations, Persia espe- 
cially suffering from their incursions. Nor were 
they content with following a course of brigand- 
age upon land—they even had the audacity to 
hoist the black flag of piracy upon the Caspian 
Sea itself. Their subjugation was therefore a 
matter of congratulation all around. 

The original line of the Transcaspian Railway 
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MAP OF CENTRAL ASIA (DRAWN BY M. GIFFAULT FOR THE ‘‘ MONDE ILLUSTRE”) SHOWING THE TRANSCASPIAN RAILROAD, 
AND THE ROUTE OF THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC WESTWARD FROM AFGHANISTAN TO THE CASPIAN SEA. 


extended only to Kizil-Arvat, which was the first 
Tekke fort taken by the Russians, and its pri- 
mary use was as a means of transportation for 
troops and munitions of war. The operations of 
Skobeleff were thus greatly facilitated, and after 
the conclusion of his campaign the eastern ter- 
minus remained at Kizil-Arvat for fowr years. 
In 1885 the war cloud that hovered over the 
Murghab River caused Russia to begin the further 
extension of the route to Samarcand. The fa- 
mous Penj-deh affair between the Russian out- 
posts and those of the Ameer of Afghanistan 
upon the frontier line of the latter country 
seemed for a time to threaten a serious rupture 
in the Murghab country, into which the English 
Government, as the consistent ally of the Ameer, 
would have necessarily been drawn. This Penj- 
deh business was strongly tinged with the ludi- 
crous. The Afghans seized the little frontier 
town, and in rough-and-tumble fashion were hus- 
tled out it by the Czar’s liegemen under General 
Komaroff. It was a case, so to speak, of the sur- 
vival of the toughest—of whoever could punch 
the hardest. Kventually the entire question was 
referred to an international delimitation commit- 
tee, which defined the political boundary between 
Afghanistan and the Russian possessions. Russia, 


however, had made up her mind to complete the 
railway to Samarcand on the principle, presuma- 
bly, that in time of peace a nation should be pre- 
pared for war. The trivial incident of Penj-deh, 
therefore, as it has been-aptly observed, made it 
possible to travel 1,000 miles into the heart of Cen- 
tral Asia in a first-class railway carriage, and to 
reach by that modern and prosaic means of transit 
the historic shrine of Tamerlane. 

The great feeder of the Transcaspian Railway 
is Baku, a port on the western shore of the Cas- 
pian, where all the Central Asian traffic, both of 
freight and passengers, discharges itself into Rus- 
sian territory. From this place there is direct 
communication by steamer with Ouzoun-Ada, the 
western terminus of the road, located upon the 
shore of the Caspian. Leaving Ouzoun-Ada, the 
route follows first a southeasterly and later a 
northwesterly direction, crossing the Amou- Daria 
River, or ancient Oxus, which flows into the Sea 
of Aral. From Tchardjoui, where there is a 
large depot, the river is navigable to its mouth, 
hence a Russian army could establish here a base of 
supplies with a double means of communication 
—by rail and by water. At Merv the line ap- 
proaches nearest to Afghan soil and to the region 
of the Penj-deh difficulty. 
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I shall nave occasion later to refer at greater 
length to Baku; and as regards Ouzoun-Ada, I 
will content myself with a brief description of it, 
to which, as the western terminus, it is entitled. 
The name signifies “long island,” the little town 
being built on a sandy islet. ‘The only dwellings 
are a series of wooden barracks constructed for the 
accommodation of the railroad and steamship em- 
ployés. Convenience was the only thing studied 
by the architects of these dwellings, who gaye no 
thought to ornamentation or the esthetic. The 
depot itself is a central structure flanked by two 
gables, and differs little from an American or 
European railroad station. There are also other 
wooden houses, originally brought in sections from 
Russia and erected for the use of the postal and 
telegraph services. The entire island can be 
traversed in a few minutes by a locomotive, and 
the small arm of the sea which separates the isl- 
and from the mainland is crossed by an embank- 
ment upon which the tracks are laid. 

The railway was constructed mainly by native 
labor working under the direction of two battal- 
ions of Russian Army sappers. Five thousand la- 
borers were employed, nearly all Tekkes and Per- 
sians, and it is curious to reflect that these men 
willingly accepted employment on the works at 
very small pay, forging their own chains, as it 
were, and never considering the fact that with- 
out their aid the Russians would probably have 
failed to accomplish the task. The heat in this 
land is a fatal obstacle to Kuropean labor, often 
reaching 58° Reaumur, ezual to 160° Fahrenheit. 


TURCOMAN MERCHANTS AT MERY, 
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The pay given to these laborers was fifteen co- 
pecks per day, or six cents United States money, 
but this was afterward increased to double the 
amount as the demand for labor began to exceed 
the supply. Owing to the circumstance of the 
gradients being easy, the railway traversing for 
the greater part of the distance a level steppe, and 
the very rare necessity for making cuttings or tun- 
nels, the engineering part of the work was com- 
paratively simple. Three rivers had to be bridged 
—the Murghab, the Tejend and the Amou-Daria 
—and the bridges were in cach case built of wood, 
the pattern adopted being similar to those over 
the Neva. Great mischief was at one time antici- 
pated from the shifting sands, for within a dis- 
tance of 200 miles from Merv the railway tray- 
erses a wide expanse of desert, and as the ties were 
laid upon the sandy bottom the danger seemed 
imminent of their being completely buried, but 
this was averted through a very simple expedient. 
Along each shoulder of the embankment a seven- 
inch rampart of clay was laid, which effectually 
prevented the wind from shifting the sandy 
foundation. Beneath the clay edge, in other 
words, the remainder of the embankment was 
secure, The rails used in the works were largely 
constructed by a Russian company of which an 
Englishman is chairman. The depots are built 
of stone found along the route. The cost of the 
road averaged 15,000 rubles per mile —a very 
moderate amount, comparatively speaking. The 
rolling stock contains probably about 100 loco- 
motives, 1,200 wagons and 600 open cars, and 
there are not much 
more than sufficient 
to run one train each 
way daily. The fuel 
used is petroleum 
obtained from Baku, 
where there are 
magnificent oil 
wells. As petroleum 
generates twice 2s 
much steam as coal 
and is little more 
than one-fifth as ex- 
pensive, its value as 
fuel can scarcely be 
overestimated. The 
regular traftic of the 
road is composed of 
the carrying of mer- 
chandise from Rus- 
sia to Asia and rice 
versd. The Asiatic 
products are cotton, 
wool, silk, fruits and 
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1. Raft on the Amou-Daria (Oxus) River. 2. Mongol Afghan Soldier. 3. Afghan Sergeant. 4. Chour-Tepé, Turkestan. 
5. Afghan Captain. 6. Turcoman Huts. 
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furs, and the freight carried from Russia consists 
mainly.of manufactures, but the values of the re- 
spective consignments are about equal. The av- 
erage total value of the freight handled in each 
year is $15,000,000, and as the fabrics are princi- 
pally light the rates of freightage are high. The 
receipts of the line have for a number of years 
covered the working expenses. 

The route of the Transcaspian Railway, passing 
as it does for the most part through the barren 
desert of Kara-Koum, can boast but little of 
the picturesque, at least as that word is under- 
stood by travelers of artistic temperament. Sand 
dunes greet the eye on all sides, stretching to 
where, toward set of sun, the giant forms of the 
Asiatic Balkans can be clearly discerned in the 
distance. Frequently the train is stopped by stray 
camels, which, escaping from a troop of their 
brethren, wander over upon the tracks and are 
wildly pursued by their owner, who chases them 
out of danger and gravely salutes the engineer in 
his cab. 

Near Gheok-Tepé the oasis begins to appear ; 
the route is verdant, and welcome signs of life 
are evident around. Here the soil will be gener- 
ously peopled in time, and a peaceful population, 
engaged in husbandry and herding of cattle, will 
replace the former nomadic warriors who suc- 
cumbed before Skobeleff in 1881. The-ruins of 
the Turcoman fortresses stand out in bold relief 
against the clear bright blue Oriental sky, while 
horses and sheep graze quietly in the shadow of 
their battered walls. The fertile nature of the 
ground has already justified some attempts at 
agriculture. 

The road goon crosses the oasis of Atek, where 
there is a population of over 60,000, and we stop 
at the station of Douchak. We are now more 
than 600 miles from Onuzoun-Ada, and have 
reached the exact centre of the Transcaspian Rail- 
way system. Douchak is invested with consider- 
able interest because it was the proposed point 
of departure for the long-contemplated branch 
line connecting with the railway system of India. 
Had this scheme been carried out if would have 
been possible to travel from Paris to the banks of 
the Ganges within twelve days, and to avoid the 
annoyance of seasickness and the necessity of en- 
during the tropical heat of the fierce sunrays 
that beat upon the waters of the Red Sea. The 
distance to the Afghan frontier would be about 
200 kilometers, and from there via the Bolan Pass 
to the point of connection with the Indian lines 
about 800 kilometers. ‘The physical difficulties 
surrounding such an undertaking would of course 
be incaleulably greater than any which confronted 
the engineers of the Transcaspian, for the pene- 
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tration of Afghanistan is a task not lightly to be 
approached. 

Leaving Douchak, the railway changes its di- 
rection, taking a northeasterly course toward the 
Amou-Daria River. Having crossed the district 
of Tetcheu, an arable alluvial soil stretches up to 
the edges of the oasis of Merv. On this side the 
stations of Gheok-Sougar and Djoudjou-Kli are 
fed by the Canal Alikhanoff, which carries the 
water of the Murghab River. Kari-Bata is a 
station nine hours distant from Ouzoun-Ada, and 
is the last stopping place this side of Merv. An 
important camp was established here by the Rus- 
sians some years ago. The soldiers were housed 
under canvas, and the native laborers, acting un- 
der the orders of the military, were allowed to 
use such tents as were not in use. The soldier: 
directed the scientific part of the construction, 
and also worked the telegraphic system. 

The nearer we get to Merv the richer is the 
vegetation, and herds of oxen are seen grazing on 
the pasture lands, which in turn give place to cul- 
tivated fields. Then there are numerous villages, 
one succeeding the other, the dwellings separated 
by regular walls, and fruit gardens becoming fre- 
quent. The architecture of the houses is more 
and more defined, even ornate, their surroundings 
being well and neatly ordered. The ancient 
city of Merv is striking in its aspect, looking like 
a great fortress, of which the walls rise proudly 
along the banks of a clear, clean river. This is 
the Murghab, mirroring in its bosom the gates 
and towers designed and fashioned by the Oriental 
brain and hands of a long-forgotten generation. 
The depot is situated in the new city built by the 
Russians, a dusty, uninviting town, devoid of trees 
and with an atmosphere strongly suggestive of 
newness. The intention in building this place 
was to afford accommodations for employés of the 
road, and also for the civil and military represent- 
atives of Russian rule. General Annenkoff used 
to make Merv his headquarters, and prior to the 
completion of the new houses he lived upon a 
special car in which he used to make the run of 
the line, inspecting the works and entertaining 
aboard his train interested travelers who were vis- 
iting the scene along the railway works, On 
fair days the fine figure of the general was a fa- 
miliar sight upon the open observation car which 
always accompanied his train. 

Ancient Merv, the greater part of which is now 
in ruins, rises on a plateau beyond the reach of 
the inundations of the occasionally overflowing 
Murghab. To right and left of the railroad the 
remains of walls, towers and fortified gateways 
make one striking scene. Here it is a tomb, there 
a fort, which will recall not only the Moorish ru- 
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ins of Spain and Algiers, but also the débris of our 
own medieval civilization. Between the great 
towers of an old gateway are arches of brick, be- 
neath which the ere instinctively seeks the dis- 
used and rusting chains of a drawbridge. May it 
not be fair to search in such places as Merv for 
an Oriental interpretation of much of the Gothic 
builder’s art ? The traces of Merv’s former glory 
are to be seen at many points along the river, in- 
dicating how prosperous she must once have been, 
both as an intramural and a suburban city. 
When sacked by her Mongotian and Mussniman 
foes her citizens were slow in repairing the ruin. 
Nevertheless, after the Jast defeat of the Mervians 
by the Ameer of Bokhara the city continued to 
be inhabited. In 1856 the Turcomans of Penj- 
deh attacked the place, and were put to flight by 
the aboriginal Tekkes. It was with the chief of 
these savage Tekkes that the Russians became in- 
volved in war, and in 1873 he bnilt a strong cit- 
adel, covering an area of eight kilometers. Tis 
successor repulsed the Russians under the walls 
of Gheok-Tepé. 

Modern Merv promises to become one of the 
great centres of Asia. A market is held there, 
on a large plain to the right of the River Mur- 
ghab, which lasts for a whole week, and is attend- 
ed by fully 10,000 persons. The Tekkes estab- 
lish bazaars for the sale of clothing, hats and 
shoes for men, besides ornaments for women, and 
various articles of native design. These they will 
readily exchange for tobacco and ardent spirits. 
The railroad may have conduced to the building 
up of Mervas a commercial centre, but it has also 
been the means of introducing European vices. 
Drinking has become a familiar practice, and the 
Tekkes have acquired a strong taste for brandy. 
Fruits, such as melons, apricots, pears, and the 
skins of tigers and panthers, are sold. Horses are 
another salable commodity, and vary in price 
from $10 to $1,000. General Annenkoff used to 
ride a remarkably fine horse which he bought at 
the market of Merv for $500. 

The fair is really a scene of wonderful local 
color sufficient to rejoice the heart of any culti- 
vated observer. Thousands and thousands of 
Tekkes congregate there, striking physical types, 
with their wide foreheads, small, bloodshot eyes, 
broken noses, thick lips, ears starting forth prom- 
inently from their heads, and swarthy, sunburnt 
faces framed in coarse black beards. Against the 
Russians they bear no ill will, even though the 
Muscovite is their conqueror ; they willingly and 
with the best of good humor wait upon him 
bith supplies of food. But this is not so with the 
young women of the Tekke race, who remain se- 
cluded in their kabitkas, or skin tents. He who 
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wishes to pay his addresses to one of them must 
cultivate the friendship of and secure an intro- 
duction from some neighboring khan. 

For obvious reasons the Russians did not try 
to form here a native army recruited from these 
conquered races. General Dondoukoff only organ- 
ized two Turcoman squadrons, and armed them 
with the Berdan rifle. The difference between the 
native costume of these enrolled warriors differs 
alone as regards the wearing of a special white 
headdress and white epaulets. They are largely 
employed for the purpose of carrying letters and 
keeping up communications between villages re- 
mote from the railway line. They have, however, 
been found useful for offensive purposes, and at 
Koutska, under General Alikhanoff, they made a 
successful resistance to the Afghan cavalry. From 
Alikhanoff they received a white standard, bear- 
ing upon one side, embroidered in letters of gold, 
the word ‘‘ Allah,” in Arabic characters, and on 
the other the imperial arms and crown of the 
Czar Alexander III. During the charge at 
Koutska the bearer of this standard was severely 
wounded, and the white flag literally covered with 
blood. 

It first occasioned some surprise that these wild 
guerrillas should have become so readily amenable 
to the discipline of the Russian Army. General 
Dondoukoff thus explains it : “It is very simple ; 
I gained their confidence by talking to them. And 
I have told them I have another discourse in read- 
iness.” By that he referred to the hangman’s 
noose. We see that the general had a certain grim 
humor in his composition which he knew how to 
use to advantage. The troops raised in this way 
are commanded by Russian officers, but the 
khans, who in the tribal organization of the 
Turcomans occupy the position of chief magis- 
trates, also hold the officer’s grade. At the open- 
ing of the station of Merv the native squadrons 
were reviewed by Russian generals, being drawn 
up in order according to tribes, each battalion 
having its mounted men, one of whom carried a 
standard. There were T’ekkes from Merv, Sa- 
rakhs from Tolatane and from Penj-deh. 

A large proportion of the Tekkes are nomadic, 
and they camp in villages composed of twenty or 
thirty tents. Two or three times a year they 
break camp, migrating to some other location 
with their women, their dogs and their herds of 
sheep and goats. ‘The Russians do not interfere 
with them. Tribes which remain in one place, 
and those which wander, have one thing in com- 
mon—they all frequent well-watered regions. 
Water is the link which in Central Asia binds to- 
gether the body politic, and it is along the grander 
water courses and the smaller streams that the 
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oblique lines of villages are seen. The central- 
ization of population in Merv is due to the Mur- 
ghab River, the adjacent settlements owing their 
existence to its various tributary streams. The 
Russians built a fine wooden bridge across the 
Murghab at Merv, which is a convenience for the 
railway and the people of the town. 

Philosophers tell us that great virtue is char- 
acteristic of simple primitive, unenlightened peo- 
ples, rather than of the more sophisticated ; but 
the Tekkes do not supply an illustration of the 
theory. Their national character is summed up 
in a proverb formerly current all over the coun- 
try, from the Caspian to the Afghan frontier : 
‘““Tf the enemy comes to pillage your father, 
pillage you with the enemy.” The Tekkes are 
not now anything like the robbers they once were, 
but while the Russians may perhaps claim some 
of the credit for this, they must also be held re- 
sponsible, as already remarked, for the introduc- 
tion of the drinking habit, so that if the Tekkes 
have on the one hand gained from contact yith 
civilization, they have lost on the other. 

The Transcaspian Railway ends at Samarcand, 
completing there its total mileage of 1,360 versts 
from Ouzoun-Ada. I have no space to describe 
that ancient city, nor even Bokhara, also famous 
as one of the holy centres of Islam. Bokhara has 
fallen from a population of 300,000 to a little 
over 30,000 souls. The sand winds have had 
much to do with this result, drying up the water 
courses and rendering the land an uninhabitable 
desert. 

Having followed the Transcaspian Railway 
along its entire Central Asian route from one ter- 
minus to the other, I must now retrace my steps 
and cross the Caspian Sea at Ouzoun-Ada to 
reach Baku, on the Russian shore. Thus I can 
explain the westward progress of the cholera, and 
show how the railway acted as a direct means of 
contagion. 

One week after the cholera first appeared at 
Turbeti-Sheik-Djami, in the middle of May, sev- 
eral cases occurred at Meshed, in Khorassan, a 

place of great importance and largely populated. 
It seems that Djami, being on the Afghan-Persian 
border, was raided by a detachment of Afghan 


. soldiers, who drove out a number of cholera- 


stricken families. Gathering what they could of 
their scattered household goods, they unfortu- 
nately fled to Meshed, where they excited no sus- 
picions whatever, because no one at that time, 
either in the Persian city or anywhere else out- 
side Djami, had heard anything of a cholera out- 
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break. Yet infection had entered into the busy 
marts of Meshed, and the seeds of death’s harvest 
were sown. ‘Two Russian merchants from Baku, 
about the date of June Ist, left Meshed on their 
home trip, and unconsciously carried the germs 
of infection to Sarakhs, on the Russian frontier, the 
first victim there being a Russian Government offi- 
cial. Once the cholera got into Sarakhs it found 
a ready-inade channel for its dissemination in two 
opposite directions—to Mervand Ouzoun-Ada, on 
the Caspian Sea facing Baku. 

In the days before Annenkoff’s genius pene- 
trated the Central Asian wilds with his Trans- 
caspian Railroad, annihilating distance and _set- 
ting at naught the physical barriers set up by 
nature, there lay, between Gheok-Tepé and the 
Caspian fort of Mikhailowsk, a trackless, desert 
waste of sand. Then cholera had no chance to 
enter European Russia; the desert intervened ; 
but they have changed all that, and the puffing 
engine with its train of rattling cars is the agent 
of civilization and of death. Before the Trans- 
caspian road was built no less than four epidemics 
of cholera failed within this century to get fur- 
thur west than (theok-Tepé. It has been sadly 
otherwise in 1892. By June 10th the disease was 
prevalent in Ouzoun-Ada, and was brought across 
‘to Baku in the steamers, and the two Russian 
merchants who had originally carried the cholera 
germs from Meshed finally succumbed to it when 
they reached their homes in Baku. The latter 
place is an ideal ¢c/ape of contagion. Its petro- 
leum wells attract all sorts of Asiatics who come 
by the railway to look for work, and when they 
get to Baku they form dirty additions to a dirty 
population of an ever-filthy town. The sanitary 
arrangements of the municipality, the household- 
ers and the transient citizens are beneath con- 
tempt, and so it naturally followed that in Baku 
the disease took firm root and stalked forth lusty 
and defiant, seeking new fields of conquest in the 
Occident. 

The rest of the story is familiar to our read- 
ers, and need not be gone over here. It remains 
only to be added that, even though it has acted 
a3a death-dealing agent in the present case, the 
Transeaspian road must eventually prove an un- 
disguised blessing to Central Asia, for with the 
progress of civilization, in which the road is an 
all-important factor, the very condition of things 
productive of epidemics must necessarily be re- 
moved. This happy period may be at some dis- 
tance, but it is bound to come before another 
century has passed over our sphere. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Born at Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 17th, 1807. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA, 


Tue next (December) number of Frank Lesuie’s Por- 
uLar Montauy, being the Christmas number, will contain 
a variety of contributions appropriate to the season, and 
will be especially rich in pictorial illustration. Among 
the notable papers will be an elaborate one upon ‘‘ Tenny- 
son,” the English laureate, prepared expressly for this 
magazine by Mr. E. 8. Nadal. 


Turee of America’s patriarchs of song— Whitman, Whit- 
tier and Dr. T. W. Parsons—have died during the year 
now drawing to its close; and it is but little more than 
a twelvemonth since Lowell passed away. Dr. Holmes, 
‘‘eighty-three years young,” is now a sole surviving lit- 
erary landmark of our country, like Tennyson in England. 
Tennyson, Holmes and Whittier, as our readers will re- 


‘Died at Amesbury, Mass., Sept. 7th, 1892. 


member, were the ‘‘ Three Octogenarian Poets ” to whom 
tribute was paid by Mr. George Makepeace Towle, in an ar- 
ticle published, with portraits of the illustrious trio, im 
Frank Lesxiz’s Porputar Montuuy for July, 1890. The 
admirable portrait of Whittier, on this page, is reprinted 
from that number of the magazine. 


A preTry little handbook, the principal object of which 
is to solve the difficulties attending the application of vitri- 
fiable colors to china, is published by the Osgood Art 
School. Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. It 
is full of clear, concise, practical information regarding 
the best methods for gilding, mixing of colors, ground 
laying. firing, ete., and will prove an invaluable manu:l 
for self-tuition in ceramic decoration. Its title is, ** How 
to Apply Royal Worcester, Matt, Bronze, La Croix and 
Dresden Colors to Chiza.” Tt is well illustrated. 


ELECTRICITY 


THE remarkable success in electric street illu- 
minations achieved at St. Louis this fall has called 
general attention to the fact that in no city in the 
world has greater advantage been taken of elec- 
tricity as an illuminating and motive power than 
in the great city on the banks of the Mississippi, 
which is making itself famous all the world over 
by its commercial progress and its phenomenal 
hospitality. The elec- 
trical panorama and 
pyrotechnic effects 
which have been de- 
lighting hundreds of 
thousands of specta- 
tors during the last 
six weeks were de- 
scribed in the last 
number of FRANK 
LEsLIE’s POPULAR 
MONTHLY, and _ this 
month an illustration 
is given of one of the 
panorama which com- 
peted with four other 
masterpieces for first 
place in the estima- 
tion and admiration 
of the crowds. 

The carnival season 
of 1892 terminates 
with the month of 
October, and can be 
described as not only 
the most successful of 
the annual events of 
its kind in St. Louis, 
but also as by far the 
most successful car- 
nival ever held in the 
United States. The 
resident population of 
St. Louis is now about 
550,000, but a census 
taken during the first 
week of October would 
have revealed the presence in the city of something 
bordering very closely upon a million. The at- 
tendance at the annual Fair, always very large, 
was even larger than usual this year, and the 
street cars running from the business section of 
the city to the Fair Grounds, a distance of about 
four miles, carried from 75,000 to 150,000 visitors 
per day, in addition to the very heavy morning 
and evening travel. It was a matter of agree- 
able surprise to the visitors that the street rail- 
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IN: THE. ‘WEST. 


roads making the Fair Grounds their objective 
point were fully equal to the heavy task thrust 
upon them, and although at certain periods of 
the day the cars were of course uncomfortably 
crowded, there was no inconvenience and very 
little delay, the ordinary cars running on time, 
with specials at frequent intervals between them. 

The successful transportation of these ener- 
mous crowds without 
hitch or difficulty is 
only another evidence 
of the fact, of which 
electricians are al- 
ready well aware, that 
St. Louis has the best 
electric-car system in 
the world. Six years 
ago a cable-car boom 
resulted from the de- 
mand for rapid trans- 
it, and about sixty 
miles of cable track 
were laid within two 
years. A fair trial 
given to electricity 
with overhead wires 
resulted, however, in 
the discovery that this 
was the most suitable 
motive power for a 
large city situated like 
St. Louis; and as a 
result there are now 
one hundred and fifty 
miles of electric roads 
in the metropolis of 
the West, in addition 
to fifty miles of track 
which will be operat- 
ed by electricity dur- 
ing the current win- 
ter, active work being 
now in progress on the 
power house and car 
equipment. In the 
race between electricity and cable the former has 
won hands down, one road having abandoned its 
cable and torn up its conduit in order to operate 
its road by electricity, while another length of 
cable road has been doomed, and will in the 
course of a few weeks be superseded by the more 
modern and popular system. 

The longest electric road in St. Louis, exclud- 
ing branches from the calculation, is the St. 
Louis and Suburban, the successor of the St. 
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Louis Cable and Western Road. This runs from 
the centre of the business section to the city lim- 
its, six miles west, and thence straight across St. 
Louis County to the town of Florissant, one of 
the oldest cities in the West. The main line of 
this road is twenty-four miles long, and is the 
longest electric road in the world operated from 
one power house. Prior to the adoption of elec- 
tricity as a motive power the road was operated 
partly by cable and partly by steam, and failing to 
meet operating expenses, it went into the hands 
of arcceiver. A local company was then formed, 
the franchise purchased, the road reconstructed 
as an electric line its entire length, and since that 
time the traffic has increased to such an extraor- 
dinary extent that the road has experienced great 
difficulty in procuring cars rapidly enough from 
the builders to supply the demands of its patrons. 

The road operating the greatest actual mile- 
age by electricity is the Lindell, which now runs 
over thirty-five miles of track, having more than 
doubled the distance traversed since it aban- 
doned horse cars and adopted electricity. This 
road is making a specialty of vestibuled cars, the 
patent of its manager, which have proved as eco- 
nomical to the company as they have certainly be- 
come popular with passengers. The downtown ter- 
minals of this road are at the eastern approach to 
the Merchants’ Bridge, and in its downtown sec- 
tion it makes use of ornamental poles in the cen- 
tre of the street for the suspension of its wires, 
instead of the usual and somewhat unsightly side 
poles. ‘These centre poles have been made free 
use of during the carnival, and have been coy- 
ered with clusters of incandescent burners, pro- 
ducing a semicircular array of dazzling light very 
marked in its effect. 

The Union Depot series of railroads, including 
the Mound City, which is operated from the 
same power house, has thirty-two miles of track, 
and provides excellent rapid-transit facilities for 
several southern and southwestern wards, which 
have developed with extraordinary rapidity as a 
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result of the enterprise of the company. The 
Belfontaine Road with its twelve miles of track 
affords communication with the cemeteries in the 
northwestern portion of the city, while the South- 
ern Railroad with eighteen miles carries passen- 
gers past the largest brewery in America, and 
almost within walking distance of the Govern- 
ment Barracks at Jefferson. ‘The Cass Avenue 
system of roads, now in course of rapid transfor- 
mation from horse-car roads to electric lines, pro- 
vide three additional routes to the Fair Grounds, 
and the Missouri Railroad has fifteen miles of 
electric road and nine miles of cable. In addi- 
tion to these roads are the Citizens’, the People’s 
and the Broadway lines, all operated by cable, 
making a total of just 200 miles of rapid transit, 
excluding the roads already mentioned as being 
in course of reconstruction. 

Everyone who has ridden on the electric roads 
of St. Louis acknowledges their superiority and is 
loud in his expression of praise. As the result of 
this popularity, aided, of course, by the rapid in- 
crease in population of the city and its ever-in- 
creasing popularity as a place of resort, the growth 
in the number of passengers carried has been 
something more than phenomenal. In 1885, the 
last year in which horses were used to any great 
extent for horse-car purposes, the number of pas- 
sengers carried during the year was 41,000,000. 
In 1891 it was 81,000,000, or almost double the 
total of six years previously. The 1892 figures are 
even more remarkable, the quarterly returns to 
date indicating a total considerably in excess of 
100,000,000 for the year. 

Taking these figures into account, the claim of 
St. Louis to the possession of the best rapid-transit 
system of the world can be easily seen to be 
well founded, and the figures not only point toa 
well-sustaincd increase in population, but also 
speak eloquently of the success of the antumnal 
festivities and the enormous number of people who 
visit the Carnival City during the months of Sep- 
tember and October of each year. 
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WHATEVER may be said of the genius and the 
works of the great poet who is the subject of this 
article, there is no doubt that he has led one of 
the most prosperous and successful literary lives 
that the world has ever known. Tennyson is the 
product of an extraordinary combination of cir- 
cumstances and qualities. To begin with, the 
external circumstances of his life have been fort- 
unate. He was born to the position of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, than which, according to the 
theory of British society, there can be nothing 
better. He had for a father (who was also his 
instructor) a fine specimen of an English scholar. 
He had the Lest education the country could af- 
ford. Without having been rich, he had always 
been able to dispense with labor other than the 
work of poetry, and thus to follow without hin- 
drances the bent of his genius. IIe had also a 
strong physical constitution, which is as impor- 
tant a qualification for success in the literary call- 
ing as in any other. I may mention parenthet- 
ically one other gift of his. He was always a 
very handsome man. This, however, has been 
said not to be a qualification for success in art 
and literature. Northcote told Hazlitt that, of 
the young artists who came to London at the 
same time with him, the good-looking ones never 
accomplished anything ; their good looks were 
enough for them. The ill-looking ones, on the 
other hand, wanted fame. He said that the same 
was true of poets. Pope, for instance, was de- 
termined that, if his back was crooked, his poetry 
should be the straightest that ever was written. 
But beauty of person did not prevent Tenny- 
son from being a great poet. So much for the 
accidents of the man; now let us speak of his 
qualities. He had what so many men of greater 
genius than himself have not had—a superior 
personal character. Another very important 
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quality of his was one which by no means necessa- 
rily goes along with poetical genius, a great capac- 
ity for knowledge. He was an immensely learned 
man, and his readers will see that his learning is 
an important constituent of his poetry; his im- 
agination has such a vast range of facts upon 
which to call. Besides his other qualities, he is 
a great genius, artist and poet. 

Of course Tennyson is read, or should be, at 
the present time by all really educated persons. 
But it is not easy to say just how he is read. It 
is the young who read poetry with passion, who 
are, after all, the real readers of poetry. Do the 
young people of this day read Tennyson as we 
read him in the sixties ? Are they affected as we 
were by 

“The splendor falls on castle walls, 
_ And snowy summits old in story ; 


The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory" ? 


With what feelings we read this and other Tenny- 
sonian things of a like beauty! And yet it is 
questionable if even we read ‘Tennyson as he was 
read by a generation earlier than ours, say in the 
forties. ‘To many of those readers he seemed the 
perfect poet. Poe said he believed him the no- 
blest poet that ever lived. He dominated the 
literature of the forties and the fifties in a way 
that he did not do later. The very individual 
and vigorous writers escaped him. Yet in them 
all we find constant acknowledgments of his su- 
perior position. This stanza in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘Scholar Gypsy” of course refers to 
Tennyson : 
—‘‘ And amongst us one, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days; 
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Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes.” 


If it was thus the strongest of his contem- 
poraries spoke of him, the lesser ones paid him 
the still greater flattery of imitation. He was 
universally imitated. I find this, for instance, in 
C. S. Calverley’s translations of Horace’s ode, 
«‘Faune, Nympharum”: 


‘‘ And the happy village rambles 
Fieldward with the idle kine.” 


It was thus even not possible to translate a 
Roman poet without giving him a Tennysonian 
echo. 

But that period has long passed away, and we 
do not find that the young poets of the present 
day are imitating Tennyson. He has become to 
them, to a considerable degree, a classic. We 
should think it highly probable that there are 
many of our young people who are fond of books 
who have scarcely read him at all. In starting to 
read a great author it would be natural to take 
first those things which are the most popular and 
of the most universal interest. In Tennyson 
these would be such poems as “The May Queen,” 
“The Talking Oak,” ‘The Miller’s Daughter,” 
etc. These poems, furthermore, are less strongly 
marked with the Tennysonian manner than most 
of his other poems. Many of his most popular 
poems, on the other hand, such as ‘“ Locksley 
Hall” and ‘“ Ulysses,” have that manner very 
strongly. ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” through which there 
flows a wonderful force of youthful feeling, is one 
of the most effective of his poems, and full of very 
characteristic forins of expression. Matthew Ar- 
nold most happily and truly described Tennyson’s 
manner by saying that his phrases were “ dis- 
tilled.” An illustration of the felicity of this de- 
scription may be found in these lines from the 
poem entitled ‘* Will”: 

‘* He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o’er a weary sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 


Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 


If Tennyson had put into a crucible any num- 
ber of words of a cognate signification and boiled 
them down, he could not have got a better expres- 
sion with which to describe impeded motion than 
the verb “halt.” The ordinary signification of 
the word is not motion, but rest ; yet Tennyson, 
by an instinctive device of his own, uses the word 
with a sense contrary to that in which it is com- 
monly employed, and still by this means contrives 
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to convey to us his most precise intention. Again, 
grains of salt are not ‘‘sown,” neither are cities, 
and yet how perfectly the image of the city upon 
the hill brings to the mind the sense of endless 
and hopeless distance ! 

The poems above mentioned are among the ear- 
liest of Tennyson’s productions. They are those 
to be found in the edition published before 1833. 
His first poetical appearance had been in 1827, 
when he was eighteen years of age. He and his 
elder brother, Charles, then schoolboys at the 
grammar school at Louth, published a little book, 
«© Poems by Two Brothers.” This book is of in- 
terest to those wishing to make a very definite and 
particular study of Tennyson, but not to the usual 
reader. Tennyson’s first volume, ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly 
Lyrical,” was published in 1830. It contains 
a number of the poems of which lovers of Tenny- 
son are the fondest, such as ‘‘ The Merman ” and 
“©The Mermaid,” ‘ Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,” and the poems to the very considerable 
collection of women whom he admired—“ Lilian,” 
‘« Tsabel,” “‘ Eleanore,” etc. The beautiful and 
most Tennysonian ‘“ Mariana” was also in this 
volume. This book was applauded by the Wes?- 
minster Review and by Leigh Hunt, and A. H. 
Hallam also wrote a favorable criticism upon it 
in the Englishman’s Magazine. The volume pub- 
lished in 1832 contained some thirty poems, among 
them ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter,” “ Enone,” “ The 
Lotus Eaters,” ‘‘ The Palace of Art,” ete.—poems 
which even Tennyson has never surpassed, any 
more than the later victories of Napoleon sur- 
passed those he won in Italy. And yet these po- 
ems gained at first but a very partial recognition. 
Certain immaturities were singled out for notice 
by influential critics, such as Christopher North 
in Blackwood, and Lockhart (it is supposed) in 
the Quarterly, and the splendid qualities of these 
works entirely overlooked. Tennyson replied to 
Blackwood by his lines to ‘‘ Crusty Christopher.” 
He has not been especially slow to resent crit- 
icism ; as, for instance, the very energetic reply 
which he made in Punch to Bulwer’s assault upon 
him in ‘The New Timon.” Tennyson, however, 
behaved very wisely about these criticisms. He 
saw that they were just, and accepted them. The 
“‘water rat” in ‘The Miller’s Daughter” he 
changed to a “trout.” The following stanza was 
in the earlier version of ‘‘ The Palace of Art”: 


‘Tsaiah with fierce Ezekiel, 
Swarth Moses by the Coptic Sea, 
Plato, Petrarea, Livy, Raphael, 
And Eastern Confutzee.” 


This gave the Quarterly reviewer a chance to 
remark, with much humor and some justice, that 
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he was reminded of a stanza in Father Prout’s 
«The Groves of Blarney ”: 
“Statues growing that noble place in 
Of heathen goddesses most rare, 


Honier, Plutarch and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked in the open air.” 


The offending stanza was afterward omitted. 
‘‘ Mariana” was rewritten. The subsequent edi- 
tions of Tennyson give both versions. We think 
readers have usually preferred the later one. 
Indeed, what a text for the melancholy story 
which they introduce are the opening lines : 


‘* With one black shadow at its feet 
The house thro’ all the level shines, 
Close-latticed to the brooding heat, 
And silent in its dusty vines.” 


The poem is, of course, founded upon the sin- 
gle line in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” 
«There, at the moated grange, resides this dejected 
Mariana.” The word “grange” meant, before 
the Reformation, the farm buildings attached to a 
monastery where the grain paid as tithes was kept. 
Later the word came to denote a house somewhat 
smaller than a hall. There are many such houses 
in the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, at some dis- 
tance, however, from the poet’s home. To one of 
them, a house near Maltby-le-Marsh, the Misses 
Tennyson, who used to drive past it on the way 
to a Lincolnshire watering place, gave the name 
of the ‘‘ Moated Grange.” 

The poem which perhaps contains the most 
of the personality of Tennyson, and is the great- 
est embodiment of the Tennysonian manner, is 
“In Memoriam.” Hallam, in whose memory 
this extraordinary work was written, died in 1833. 
‘The poem was not published until 1850. Through- 
out these seventeen years it was in course of prep- 
aration. During this time Tennyson is said to 
have been living in another world. Howitt de- 
scribed his manner of living at this time as fol- 
lows: “It is very possible you may come across 
him in a country inn, with a foot on each hob of 
the fireplace, a volume of Greek in one hand, his 
meerschaum in the other, so far advanced toward 
the seventh heaven of poetry that he would not 
thank you to call him back into this nether 
world.” ‘In Memoriam” contains Tennyson’s 
highest philosophy, and yet it is the concrete and 
the human in it which is its greatest attraction, 
and which adorns the philosophy. It is a very 


beautiful and tender, if lofty and melancholy, 


story. ‘In Memoriam” was published anony- 
mously, although universally understood to be 
Tennyson’s. At the time of its publication it 
was not received with the admiration it now ex- 
cites. There was a review of it in the Times, un- 
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der the title, ‘The Poetry of Sorrow,” which 


Dr. George Macdonald characterized as “ brutal.” 
I remember that even Charlotte Bronté was doubt- 
ful about it, inone of her letters gently asking 
whether so sad a story should be so long. 

Arthur Hallam was the son of the distinguished 
historian. He was one of a particularly brilliant 
coterie of youths who were at Cambridge at the 
same time with Tennyson. They included Thack- 
eray, Lushington, Spedding, Trench, Kinglake, 
Merivale, Venables, and other men destined in the 
succeeding generation to exert a great influence in 
the world of literature. Most of them belonged” 
to an extremely exclusive body known as ‘The 
Cambridge Conversazione Society,” named in deri- 
sion by envious ones who were not members ‘‘ The 
Apostles.” The society was at this time ten years 
old, having become famous in the days of Ster- 
ling and Maurice and their friends. It met once 
a week for discussion at T'rinity College. Of 
this society Tennyson and Hallam were elected 
members. How good and how great a young 
man Hallam was may be read in the poem. A 
volume of his literary remains was published for 
private circulation ; but no doubt in Tennyson’s 
Lament we get the best idea of the distinc- 
tions of his intellect and character. Hallam, on 
his part, was most devoted to Tennyson, and fully 
appreciative of his genius. He wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, June 30th, 1830: ‘I hope you will 
buy and read Alfred Tennyson’s poems.” And 
again: “I consider Tennyson as promising fair to 
be the greatest poet of our generation, perhaps of 
our century.” Hallam later became engaged to 
Tennyson’s sister. In the spring of 1832 he was 
staying with the Tennysons, and wrote to Trench : 
“Tam now at Somersby, not only as the friend of 
Alfred Tennyson, but as the lover of his sister. An 
attachment on my part of near two years’ standing 
and a mutual engagement of one year are, I fer- 
vently hope, only the commencement of an union 
which circumstances may not impair and the grave 
itself not conclude.” He began the study of the 
law, and perhaps worked too hard at it. In 1833 
he sought rest and health by a journey on the 
Continent. While at Vienna, he one day, it is 
thought, overexerted himself by a walk, and 
coming back to his hotel, lay down upon a sofa. 
His father, who was with him, was presently 
alarmed by his stillness, and discovered that he 
was dead. In those days news did not travel so 
rapidly as at present, and it was some time before 
it reached the Tennysons. 

‘¢ My blood an even tenor kept, 
Till on mine ear this message falls, 


That in Vienna’s fatal walls 
God's finger touched him, and he slept.” 
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Hallam was buried in Clevedon Church, which 
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overlooks the Severn where it flows down into the Clevedon. 


Bristol Channel. This place was chosen for the 
interment because of its sequestered position and 


because it was the burial 
place of Hallam’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, Sir A. 
Etton. Tennyson himself 
was not at the funeral, 
fearing the ordeal would 
be too trying. The sexton 
of the church, Augustus 
James, whose father had 
dug the vault, and who 
likewise witnessed the in- 
terment, is still living. 
Tennyson himself, it is 
said, long supposed that 
the ship which brought 
the body to England put 
in at Bristol; but it 
landed at Dover, and the 
body was drawn across 
the country to Bristol, a 
very considerable dis- 
tance. Some curious 
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facts are given in Dr. Gatty’s Key 
to “In Memoriam” about the 
Itis said that sixteen horses 

were employed in bringing the 
hearse and mourning coaches from Dover to 
It was perhaps the great amount of 
lead in the coffin which rendered necessary the 
use of a large force of horses. Augustus James, 


the sexton, from whom 
these statements were ob- 
tained, says that ‘the 
coffin was carried in ey- 
ery night where they 
stopped.” 

I have said that ‘‘In 
Memoriam” is a very 
beautiful and lofty story, 
and that its human and 
concrete character is one 
of its chief attractions. 
The young man or young 
woman who makes an 
earnest study of that work 
is not only brought in 
close contact with high 
and great thoughts, but 
into the society of indi- 
viduals possessed by these 
thoughts. The company 
of such a mind and char- 
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acter as Hallam’s, of the poet himself, and 
of the innocent and elevated minds who 
shared the poet’s bereavement, must be of 
benefit to the reader. The days of their 
happy friendship with Hallam and of their 
sad bereavement tie in the poet’s mind with 
that beautiful atmosphere which surrounds 
the past. How lovely this picture of Hal- 
lam at Somersby, and how fine and like 
Tennyson the image of the ballad “ flung 
to the brightening moon”: 


‘* O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn: 


‘* Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp, and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon.” 


And here is a later scene: 


‘““ With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth, 
And sadly fell our Christmas Eve. 


““ At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gamboled, making vain pretense 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 


‘* We paused: the winds were in the beech: 
We heard them sweep the winter land ; 

And in a circle hand in hand 

Sat silent, looking each at each.” 
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A very important portion of the Ten- 
nysonian production is the epic which 
Tennyson has founded upon the story of 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
‘Table. In these works the poet seems 
rather to seek to get out of the region 
of individual perception and sensation 
and to become a narrator of the lives 
of men. Who King Arthur and _ his 
knights were, and when they flourished, 
are points upon which we have no defi- 
nite information. ‘There is some doubt 
as to whether he ruled—that is, suppos- 
ing he ruled at all—in Wales or in 
Brittany. The story is, of course, Celt- 
ic. By the twelfth century King Ar- 
thur, whatever historical basis there may 
have been for his character and achieve- 
ments, had come to be the type and 
ideal of chivalry throughout England 
and a good portion of the Continent. 
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The story of Arthur, with its associated ro- 
mances, had become the common property of 
medieval minstrels. In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century Sir Thomas Mallory, an English- 
man, had reduced the various Arthurian legends 
to some kind of coherent narrative. Of this work 
William Caxton happened to be a warm admirer, 
and he printed it. It is, by the way, curious, and 
perhaps a little incongruous, that a medieval 
knight should have had that great piece of good 
fortune for the modern author, an admiring pub- 
lisher. The book long lay forgotten, but in 1816 
two editions of Mallory’s work were published in 
England. There had been no edition since 1684. 
From this work Tennyson has doubtless drawn 
the materials for his ‘‘ Idyls of the King.” He 
took the story of Geraint and Enid from Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s translation of ancient Welsh 
legends. ‘The central figures of the work are un- 
doubtedly Arthur, Guinevere and Lancelot. Per- 

“haps most readers will find Arthur himself to be 
the least attractive character of the whole. He 
may have been a faultless man, but he was not a 
faultless husband. If he had looked after his 
wife a little better at balls, and, without being 
jealous or suspicious, had been what women call 
“attentive,” his marital history might have been 
a happier one. A husband ought at any rate to 
know what is in his wife’s mind. Such comments 
upon so great a work may appear trivial and im- 
pertinent, but they will occur to most readers. 
The poems are, of course, very stately and splen- 
did. Tennyson is a great master of blank verse, 
and the narrative, as a whole, has a character of 
rich simplicity. 

With the early poems, ‘‘In Memoriam” and 
“The Idyls of the King,” the reader may feel 
that he has read Tennyson fairly well, and that 
he knows him as much as it is in his power to 
know him. But this is not all of Tennyson. Of 
late years he has been most before the world 
as a dramatist. There has been a succession of 
dramas, such as ‘ Queen Mary,” “ Harold,” 
“Becket,” ‘*The Falcon,” ‘The Cup,” ete. 
These have their admirers, but it is safe to say 
that they have taken no very strong hold upon the 
public mind. Tennyson, however, has one qual- 
ity of the dramatist to a high degree. He excels 
in the portraiture of a great mind. is fine por- 
trait of Columbus is no doubt much read by those 
who are just now interested in the character of 
the discoverer. It is a poem which may be read 
to advantage as a companion piece to Mr, Justin 
Winsor’s extraordinary work : 

‘“Not yet—not all—last night’s a dream—T sail'd 


On my first voyage, harass’d by the frights 
Of my first crew, their curses and their groans. 
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The great flame-banner borne by Teneriffe, 

The compass, like an old friend false at last 

In our most need, appall’d them, and the wind 
Still westward, and the weedy seas—at length 

The land bird, and the branch with berries on it, 
The carven staff—and the last light, the light 

On Guanahani!” 


It may be said that the inferior popularity of 
the recent Tennysonian drama to the more lyrical 
poetry of his earlier life may be due to the fact 
that the present age is less literary than that of 
forty years ago. But Tennyson’s later lyrics, such 
as ‘‘ Locksley Hall—Sixty Years After,” and the 
shorter poems of his later volumes, have been 
hailed as fine and characteristic, if somewhat ec- 
centric, expressions of a poet still grand and in- 
teresting in the extremity of age. There is an 
honesty and a courage about their very eccentric- 
ity. Ifow like the frank and simple old poet is 
the following : 


‘©ON ONE WHO AFFECTED AN EFFEMINATE MANNER. 


‘*While man and woman still are incomplete, 
I prize that soul where man and woman meet, 
Which types all Nature’s male and female plan: 
But, friend, man-woman is not woman-man.” 


Some of his latest poems have been very pop- 
ular. ‘Crossing the Bar,” the poem beginning, 


‘* Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me,” 


I recently saw quoted, with illustrations, in the 
Conqueror, the paper of the Salvation Army. 

One might mention here briefly some of Tenny- 
son’s characteristics which have not yet been re- 
ferred to, with their appropriate instances, but I 
have no more room for quotations. Tennyson is 
a great lover of fighting. Witness his Light and 
his Heavy Brigades, and innumerable passages 
scattered through his works. That he is a great 
patriot and Englishman we see in ‘‘ Hands All 
Round,” and in many other expressions of this 
phase of his character. Religion is another of his 
most constant themes, and he is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest and most effective ethical teachers 
of the age. Of course art and literature are with- 
in the scope of his widely contemplating and com- 
prehending mind. Is not this rather grand criti- 
cism ?— 

‘*O mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages; 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr'd from Jehovah’s gorgeous armories, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset.” 


Much very interesting biographical material 
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concerning Tennyson may be found in a beautiful 
work lately published by Macmillan, entitled, 
‘©The Haunts and Homes of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son,” by an enthusiastic admirer of the poet, Mr. 
George G. Napier. From this book the illustra- 
tions of the present article are taken. Mr. Napier 
has been much in Lincolnshire and other localities 
connected with Tennyson. He has traced, very 
successfully we think, the influence of Lincoln- 
shire scenes upon Tennyson’s poetry. For in- 
stance, he finds ‘‘The Lord of Burleigh” to be 
the probable result of early local impressions. He 
is at pains to give the facts of the story upon 
which the ballad is founded. Burleigh House is 
in Northamptonshire, very close to the border 
of Lincolnshire, and therefore not far from the 
home of the Tennysons. The poet must have 
been familiar with the incidents from his boyhood. 
Near the close of the last century Henry Cecil, 
heir to his uncle, the Earl of Exeter, secretly left 
his home and went westward across England to 
Shropshire. There is a village called Bolas, situ- 
ated in the midst of the rolling wheatfields of 
Shropshire, and Mr. Cecil became an inmate of 
the tavern of this village. His mysterious be- 
havior, however, alarmed the landlord and roused 
his suspicions, and he requested him to leave. It 
was not so easy to get another habitation, but Mr. 
Cecil betook himself to a farm, near the church, 
tenanted by a Mr. Hoggins. He seems to have 
found this lodging to his taste, for he staid there 
two years. The life, no doubt, was dull, and the 
young man was on that account all the more likely 
to fall in love. When Mr. Jones (for that was the 
alias Cecil had adopted) came to live with Mr. 
Hoggins, the farmer had a daughter, who was at 
that time fifteen years old. She was very pretty 
and an extremely sweet and good girl. She was 
still at school, and Cecil became her tutor—a re- 
lation always full of danger. The result was that 
Cecil fell in love with her, and his love was re- 
turned. He married her in the little village 
church at Bolas on April 13th, 1790. He did not, 
however, tell her who he was or of his prospects, 
but he built a house a half-mile away, giving it the 
name of Bolas Villa. Three years of happy mar- 
ried life passed at this house, and a girl and a 
boy were born, the latter of whom died. In 1798 
Lord Exeter died, and Mr. Cecil could no longer 
conceal his identity. But he did not know how 
to break the news to his wife. He accordingly 
told her that he was called to Lincolnshire on 
business, and would like her to accompany him, 
which she willingly consented to do. Mounted on 
a pillion behind her husband, she set out for Stam- 
ford. To ride double across England from Shrop- 
shire to Lincolnshire took days, if not weeks; but 
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the advantage of that sort of travel was that they 
had leisure to look at the beautiful seats and 
country houses scattered along the way. She was 
rather surprised at the cordial reception her hus- 
band met with everywhere, and the great consid- 
eration with which he was treated. But she was 
a loving and trustful wife, and did not disturb him 
with questions. By and by they came in sight of 
the spires of Stamford. They did not stop in the 
town, but rode through the quaint old streets to 
the gates of the avenue leading up to the ancestral 
seat of the Cecils. The truth had now to be told, 
and on her expressing her admiration of the mag- 
nificence and singular beauty of the house she 
was informed that it was hers. 

The earl had no reason to regret his choice, for 
she filled the duties of her new position perfectly, 
and won the love of everybody, from Queen Char- 
lotte down to the humblest of the earl’s depend- 
ents. Her life was brightened by the birth of a 
son, the father of the present Marquis of Exeter. 
But it seems that the duties of her rank weighed 
heavily upon her, and three years after coming to 
Burleigh she died. The obituary, January, 1797, 
ran as follows: ‘‘ At Burleigh House, near Stam- 
ford, aged 24, to the inexpressible surprise and 
concern of all acquainted with her, the Right 
Honorable Countess of Exeter.” In the year in 
which the countess died Sir Thomas Lawrence 
painted an exquisite family piece, the group con- 
sisting of the marquis and his wife, who is hold- 
ing in her arms a little girl. One who has seen 
the picture says: ‘‘ With wide blue eyes the count- 
ess gazes wistfully out of the picture, her face be- 
ing so singularly pure and beautiful that it is not 
difficult to realize how Mr. Cecil fell ir love with 
her and grieved so bitterly at her untimely end.” 
The child held in her arms is Lady Sophia Cecil. 
Lady Sophia married Mr. Manvers Pierpont, and 
her only child married Lord Charles Wellesley. 
The present Duke of Wellington is thus the great- 
grandson of the heroine of Tennyson’s ballad. 

Mr. Napier gives us mnch fresh and interesting 
information with régard to the poet’s family. 
He is of distinguished lineage, tracing his de- 
scent through the female line to Edward [II. 
Tennyson’s grandfather, George Tennyson, is de- 
scribed as the restorer of the family fortunes. It 
is with the Tennysons as with most other Eng- 
lish families; greatness has been the result of 
marriages with heiresses. George Tennyson in- 
herited money through his mother, and he mar- 
ried money. He had the zeal of pedigree, and 
was at much pains to establish the family tree, of 
which Mr. Napier’s book contains a copy. He 
little suspected that the family’s greatest claim to 
distinction would be in the verses of his poetizing 
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grandson. In 1825 he lost his wife, and asked 
Alfred, of whose versifying propensities he had 
heard, to write a poem about her. Alfred did so, 
and his grandfather gave him ten shillings, accom- 
panying the gift with the words: ‘There, that is 
the first money you ever earned by your poetry, 
and take my word for it, it will be the last.” 
George Tennyson had two children, sons. The 
elder was the poet’s father, who died before the 
death of George Tennyson. The younger was 
Charles Tennyson d’Eyncourt. On the death of 
George Tennyson his estates were divided. Those 
at Great Grimsby passed to the eldest son’s family, 
and are now in the possession of the poet’s elder 
brother, Frederic. Bayons Manor went to Charles 
‘Tennyson d’Eyncourt. Tennyson’s father, the 
Rector of Somersby, died in 1831. Mr. Napier 
met an old man who remembered Dr. Tennyson. 
He said: ‘‘The doctor was all for reading.” 
Poetry and learning were in the air at Somers- 
by, and the children appear to have been nearly 
all poets. Alfred, however, was the one most de- 
ferred to and most highly considered. One of 
the brothczs, however, Charles, was no doubt a 
true poet and a man of genius. He became the 
heir of a maternal greatuncle, the Rev. Samuel 
‘Turner, who was patron and Vicar of Grasby. He 
took his name and entered the Church, and passed 
his life as the Vicar of Grasby, being a sort of 
squire-parson. Charles was the poet’s elder 
brother, and one of his earliest literary precep- 
tors. One Sunday morning, when Alfred was to 
be left at home, Charles, giving him a slate, told 
him to write some verses about the flowers in the 
garden. Alfred eagerly accepted the task, and 
on Charles’s return showed him the slate. Charles 
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gave it back with the gratifying words: ‘‘ Yes, 
you can write.” Charles, having lived all his 
days the life of a country parson, returned to 
poetry in his old age, and published a volume 
of admirable sonnets. 

Charles Tennyson married a younger sister of 
Alfred Tennyson’s wife. Tennyson married in 
1850 Miss Emily Sellwood. Carlyle, not long 
after, says: ‘‘ Mrs. Tennyson lights up bright 
glittering blue eyes when you speak to her; has 
wit, has sense ; and were it not that she seems so 
very delicate in health I should augur really well 
of Tennyson’s adventure.” The marriage proved 
a very happy one, and Tennyson was as good a 
husband as so many great poets have been the 
reverse. Had this great man any imperfections ? 
it may be asked. It is almost a pleasure to hear 
that he had one: he is said to have been con- 
ceited. Ile would, indeed, have been scarcely 
human if he were not. But this quality seems to 
have been mixed up with so much simplicity as 
to be rather attractive. I should judge he was a 
very simple man. For instance, he was fond of 
conundrums. <A lady once told me that Tenny- 
son, who was an inveterate novel reader, once 
asked her to bring to lunch at his house a rising 
novelist, whose works had interested him. Of 
course, the novelist was glad to go. On being 
introduced to the poet, Tennyson, however, did 
not say what anyone else would have said, that it 
was a fine day, or that he admired his writings, 
but began to ask him, to the novelist’s great as- 
tonishment, when was a door not a door, and 
things of that sort. Such a simplicity of mind 
would, we should think, be an almost infallible 
antidote to any serious conceit or preteusion. 
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«Ty all sincerity, I regard him as the noblest 
poet that ever lived,” said Poe of Alfred Tenny- 
son, after the appearance of ‘‘The Princess,” 
forty-five years ago. To-day, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, paying tribute to the dead laureate in 
the New York Tribune, writes: ‘‘ He is gone in 
the fullness of years and glory, and the feeling of 
light and love that made youth beautiful for us 
is revived for a moment as I think of what he 
was, and then fades with ‘the days that are no 
more.’ ” 

His has been a serene and majestic career, dat- 
ing from the far-off time when, a boy of fifteen, 
he went out in awe-stricken solitude to trace on 
the sands the words that conveyed such momen- 
tous tidings to the young poet heart, ‘ Byron is 
dead !” An outline of that career, condensed 
from the fuller sketch published in the above- 
mentioned journal, may be appropriately ap- 
pended to the preceding critical study by Mr. 
E. §8. Nadal, which was prepared for Frank 
Lesiie’s PopuLaR MONTHLY some weeks before 
the great poet’s illness and death. 

Alfred Tennyson, the first Baron Tennyson, 


was born August 6th, 1809, at the Rectory of 
Somersby, a quiet village of Lincolnshire. He 
was the fourth of twelve children—eight sons and 
four daughters. His ancestry is described as a 
good one, and industrious genealogists have traced 
his lineage back through many noble names to 
King Edward I. The Rev. Dr. George Clayton 
Tennyson, the father of Alfred, was Rector of 
Somersby, a man of fine education, accomplished 
in poetry, painting, music and languages, as well 
as in more serious studies. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rey. Stephen Flytche, Vicar 
of Louth. From his father Alfred received his 
early education, including an intimacy with out- 
of-door nature, and practice in yversemaking. 
Later he was sent with his elder brother Charles 
to a grammar school at Louth. Charles, who en- 
tered the Church, and in 1835 took his grand- 
mother’s family name, on inheriting some prop- 
erty, being known thereafter as Charles Ten- 
nyson-Turner, was thought at first to have a 
more decided poetical gift than Alfred; and 
when the boys published anonymously in 1827 a 
modest volume of ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
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authorities so high as Coleridge and Wordsworth 
gave the preference to the contributions of 
Charles. Afterward both authors were content to 
let these boyish attempts drop out of sight, and 
those who read them in late years (for, of course, 
unscrupulous publishers dug them up and printed 
them without leave) doubtless agreed that it was 
not wise to revive them. A crude and unfinished 
story in blank verse, called ‘* The Lover’s Tale,” 
written by Alfred in his nineteenth year, was 
pirated, although the author had withdrawn it 
from the press before publication. For this reason 
he completed it in mature life, and included it 
with a few other condemned juvenilia in the col- 
lected edition of 1884. 

In 1829 Alfred entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where his tutor was Whewell, and_ his 
comrades included Thackeray, Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), Spedding, Trench, Alford, Kemble 
and Kinglake. He took the Chancellor’s prize 
there (1829) for a poem on a given subject— 


“¢ Timbuctoo ”—and he seems to have been looked . 


upon by all who knew him as a scholar of rare 
promise; but he did not graduate, and for a 
number of years after leaving the university he 
led an extremely quiet and meditative life, avoid- 
ing society, but enjoying the occasional visits of 
a few intimate friends, among whom Arthur IIal- 
lam, the son of the historian, was the dearest and 
most brilliant. The Rev. George Clayton Tennyson 
died in 1831, and after that event Alfred removed 
with his mother (who died in 1865) to Hamp- 
stead, near London, although he also had rooms 
in town, where he associated with Carlyle, Thack- 
eray and other men of letters. A great deal of 
his time was spent in solitary country rambles, 
He talked with farmers and laborers, frequented 
rustic inns, wandered over the south counties 
with some favorite book in his pocket, storing up 
that knowledge of human nature and that exact 
acquaintance with landscape, sea, clouds, sun- 
shine, bird, tree and flower which stamp his 
poetry with the deep mark of truth. 

Before he left the university he published his 
first avowed volume, a little collection of ‘‘ Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical” (London, 1830), in which we 
find the earliest hint of his quality—hardly more 
than a promise of genius, but a sign of the direc- 
tion toward which his special gift was impelling 
him. One of the pieces in this volume, ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Arabian Nights,” still remains a 
popular favorite, notwithstanding that the author 
so soon and so far surpassed it. Another, ‘* The 
Deserted House,” has a mysterious suggestiveness 
and a strange haunting music which have not yet 
lost their charm. The characteristic poems of 
this venture, however, were the figure pieces, 
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“‘Claribel,” ‘* Lilian,” ‘‘ Mariana,” ‘* Isabel,” 
“Madeline,” ‘‘ Adeline” and ‘ Oriana,” which 
the dilettante once studied with delight, although 
the critic of to-day is not disposed to rate them 
higher than nice fancy portraits. Taine calls 
them ‘‘ keepsake characters from the hand of a 
lover and an artist.” It is a clever comparison, 
for they do recall the delicate, refined, correct, 
sweetly irreproachable plates in the old-time par- 
lor annuals, meant for ‘‘the tender white hands 
of a young bride ora girl.” But one may easily 
disparage them too much. They had no deep 
meaning ; yet they betrayed a new touch, a sense 
of the music of verse which no Englishman then 
living could approach. The freshness and beauty 
of the ‘“‘ Poems” were at once recognized ; and 
when a second collection appeared two years later 
(1832) the young singer was already hailed as a 
master. In the short interval between his first 
and second volumes he had taken a great stride 
forward. He had gained strength, clearness, 
originality and felicity. His melody had become 
irresistible. His art had reached the exquisite 
polish which from that time forth was the fascina- 
tion and despair of a great school of disciples. 
How varied were his powers, how wide the realms 
of study and fancy from which he drew his 
themes, may be judged from the contents of this 
book of 1832. Here we had the glamour of ro- 
mance in ‘The Lady of Shalott,” a blast of the 
weird and terrible in ‘‘ The Sisters.” the beauty of 
classic legend in ‘‘ (Enone,” an impressive strain 
of reflection in ‘The Lotus Eaters” and “The 
Palace of Art,” patriotic as well as philosophical 
thought in ‘You Ask Me Why,” “Of Old Sat 
Freedom ” and *‘ Love Thou the Land,” and a 
wonderful idyllic charm in “ The Miller’s Daugh- 
ter” and ‘* The May Queen,” which gave Tenny- 
son a most powerful hold upon the hearts of the 
people. The Quarterly Review attacked the book 
with characteristic vehemence and wrongheaded- 
ness ; other authorities were more discerning. An 
accomplished American critic of recent times has 
declared that ‘‘all in all, a more original and 
beautiful volume of minor poetry never was added 
to our literature,” and this praise does not seem 
too strong. 

To understand not merely the immediate effect 
of Tennyson’s outburst of song but its actual 
value, we must remember what the condition 
of English poetry was in 1832. Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Rogers, Campbell, 
Moore, Procter, llood, were still living, but their 
influence, although not really spent, was appar- 
ently dormant. Romanticism, represented in the 
stirring lines of the Northern minstrel, revolu- 
tionary fervor such as burned in the verse of 
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Shelley, the worship of the beautiful as Keats saw 
it, the devout love of nature as it was taught by 
Burns and Wordsworth, had almost ceased to be 
active creative forces. Landor, always sounding 
with majestic voice the music which the crowd 
did not wish to hear, was calling back exquisite 
visions of classical antiquity ; but his stalwart and 
lonely figure towered, like Wordsworth’s, in the 
midst of a multitude of aimless technical rhyme 
spinners. Already we have entered upon the pe- 
riod of purely materialistic desire which, with 
some intervals of reaction, has lasted to the pres- 
ent day. The art of the painter indeed flour- 
ished, but it was an art whose tendency was to- 
ward the decoration of a sensuous life, and art of 
this kind—as the experience of the present day 
shows—is quite at ease in a time of faint ideals 
and prosaic aims. If we were asked what litera- 
ture best represented the spirit of the period in 
question, we should point to the publications of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful knowledge. 
It was a period of mechanical invention and of 
great discoveries in physics. Fascinated with 
steam engines, galvanic batteries, new theories of 
human relations, and new conceptions of the vis- 
ible universe, men gave their enthusiasms to the 
material progress of society, and their soberer 
thoughts to skeptical inquiry into the old bases 
’ of right conduct. When the chief use of imag- 
ination seemed to be to suggest a working theory 
for the lecturer on applied science, it is no won- 
der that the poets were weak, wandering, uncer- 
tain, trivial and depressed. 

Tennyson, breaking out with a sure young 
voice, in a dull time like this, instantly became 
a great force. His poetry fell in with the prevail- 
ing art sentiment, because it was an artistic prod- 
uct of extraordinary finish and brilliancy, rather 
than the art of either Keats or Landor, since it 
far surpassed them both in variety of theme and 
manner, and surpassed Landor also in just sense 
of proportion. Mr, Stedman has stated that 
in marked contrast to his fellows, and to ev- 
ery predecessor but Keats, Tennyson ‘‘ seemed to 
perceive from the outset that poetry is an art, 
and the chief of the fine arts ; the easiest to dab- 
ble in, the hardest in which to reach true excel- 
lence ; that it has its technical secrets, its mys- 
terious lowly paths that reach to aerial outlooks, 
and this no less than sculpture, painting, music 
or architecture, but even more.”” His splendid 
mastery of the art of expression was displayed in 
the volume of 1830; an added grace, force and 
distinction of thought gave a still rarer charm to 
the collection of 1832; and already one might 
have said of him at the age of twenty-three what 
the author of “‘ Victorian Poets” says in a review 
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of his career: ‘‘In technical excellence, as an 
artist in verse, Alfred Tennyson is the greatest of 
modern poets. Other masters, old or new, have sur- 
passed him in special instances ; but he is the one: 
who rarely nods, and who always finishes his verse 
to the extreme.” The delicious music of his bal- 
anced lines, the captivating rhythm, the perfect 
sense of color, the sure instinct for sonorous ef- 
fects, the purity of the affluent language, grew so: 
familiar in the course of time that we began to 
rate them cheap. The poet gently satirized his 
critics long afterward, when he sang of his flower 
which people called a weed, until it grew tall and 
wore a crown of light, and thieves stole the seed : 


‘* Sowed it far and wide, 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 
‘Splendid is the flower.’ 
Read my little fable : 

He that runs can read. 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
' For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 

And now again the people 
Cull it but a weed.” 


But in 1830 Tennyson’s art was absolutely 
fresh ; and, while he undoubtedly showed the in- 
fluence of Keats and Wordsworth, his manner 
from the first was entirely his own, and it re- 
mains to this day as distinct and individual as. 
the music of Mozart. ; 

Yet he never was a believer in “art for art’s. 
sake.” Against this theory he made a ringing 
protest in one of the most remarkable of his early 
poems, “The Palace of Art,” which describes. 
the degradation of the soul essaying to ‘reign 
apart a quiet king ” in the midst of luxurious and 
beautiful things. 

After his early experiments in verse we find 
very little even of his most elaborately polished 
writing in which melody, rhythm, the harmony 
of words, the choice of images, are not obviously 
subordinated to the expression of a definite prac- 
tical idea. Ife was one of the first to feel the 
influence of the Reform fermentation, which be- 
tween 1830 and 1850 affected the nation in so 
many different ways. By training, association 
and temperament he was inclined to what may be 
called liberal conservatism in religion and _poli- 
tics. Through his intimacy with Frederic Deni- 
son Maurice he became interested in the Broad 
Church movement in the Church of England ; 
social problems, class wrongs, the rights and 
the duties of humanity, pressed upon his mind ; 
and he was quick to recognize the significance of 
the new problems of theology and philosophy 
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presented by new discoveries in physical science. 
To these he found an answer in the law of human 
progress through the orderly operation of divine 
decrees. Thus with an unshaken belief in the 
truths of Christianity he boldly confronted the 
difficulties of modern doubt instead of waving 
them aside ; and he understood how to use as 
the themes of poetry those questions of high and 
practical import which had usually been reserved 
for the arena of disputation. Ile was too fine an 
artist to wander into didacticism. Ilis philosophy 
is not expounded, but it is revealed in poetical 
allusions ; it penetrates naturally into his verse, 
because his customary subject is man, his aspi- 
rations, joys, sorrows, capabilities and duties, his 
place in the order of creation, his dignity and his 
future. Here, then, in his absorbing interest in 
human life, he found himself again in touch 
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with his man-worshiping generation ; only, the 
thoughts which in others turned upon the ma- 
terial and practical aspect of things, with him 
were always raised by a certain spirituality. His 
men and women were true portraits, yet they 
were beautifully idealized ; and he never ap- 
proached the problems of the day without throw- 
ing upon them an imaginative light which soft- 
ened their outlines without obscuring them. 
His countrymen found in his verse what they 
believed to be sound English sentiment, adorned 
with a delicate but never extravagant fancy ; and 
they could give no poet higher praise than that. 
‘They were not mistaken. Tennyson is one of 
the most national of poets—as distinctly English 
as Burns is Scotch: English in subjects, scen- 
ery, sympathies, intellectual habit and tone of 
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thought; the voice of that fair English life which 
passes tranquilly under the shade of great trees. 
amongst lawns and roses—a life adorned with 
virtue and domestic happiness, refined and in- 
structed, decorous, kindly, not ignorant of evil, 
but not disturbed by it ; sensitive and pitying, 
but confident of the future, and in the meantime 
sublimely sure that Providence has blessed man- 
kind with the best of all possible Englands. 

After the publication of his second volume Ten- 
nyson remained silent for ten years. In the 
«« Journals of Caroline Fox” there is an account 
of some of his habits during this period, which 
Miss Fox got from Ilenry Hallam. Tennyson 
was an enthusiastic lover of the scenery of Corn- 
wall. ‘‘ He says that he cannot have better got a 
true impression of the people than during his 
stay there, and thinks the Cornish very superior 
to the generality. They all knew about Ten- 
nyson, and had heard his poems, and one miner 
hid behind a wall that he might see him.” It 
was in such experiences that he added to his 
knowledge of books a familiarity with the 
thoughts and feelings of many classes of men 
and women. Miss Fox records the remark of 
Samuel Lawrence, the painter, that he was the 
strongest-minded of all his acquaintances ; Thack- 
eray called him the wisest man he knew. 

When he printed, in 1842, a revision of his 
earlier poems, together with a considerable num- 
ber of new pieces, the growth of his intellectual 
powers, the expansion of his range of fancy and 
the improvement of his art were all manifest. It 
was partly, no doubt, to his country wanderings 
that we owe the English idyls, for which he 
first shows a fondness in this volume of 1842. 
“The Gardener’s Daughter,” ‘ Dora,” “ Audley 
Court,” <‘Edwin Morris,” “The Talking Oak,” 
gave a distinct and novel flavor to the collection, 
and fixed his fame as an idyllic poet, beyond all 
questioning. Yet there were other pieces which 
rivaled them both in, beauty and in freshness. 
Here was the exquisite fragment, “‘ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” which presaged the fuller studies of a later 
time, and revealed to delighted poets a new music 
of blank verse, remarkable for an original combi- 
nation of suppleness, grace and dignity. To what 
varied and delightful uses Tennyson knew how to 
put this difficult and treacherous measure we see 
in the English idyls, in ‘‘ Godiva,” in ‘St. Simeon 
Stylites,” in ‘‘ Ulysses,” and some less famous es- 
says; but it is in the romance of Arthur that it 
sounds its loftiest note. 

We have spoken of ‘‘ The Talking Oak ” in con- 
nection with the English idyls, to which it be 
longs by its subject ; but in manner it belongs to 
another class of pieces, of which this same volume 
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TENNYSON’S RESIDENCE IN LONDON. 


gives exquisite examples, pieces which fascinate 
us by their musical flow, dainty imagery, and that 
distinction of treatment seen only in the work of 
the consummate artist. The age of the genteel 
versifiers produced nothing more elegant, and to 
this grace of manner was added a natural feeling 
and sensibility which the genteel versifiers knew 
very little about. ‘<The Daydream” is one of 
the happiest examples of this manner. The same 
touch is discernible in the music of three pieces, 
which differ widely from it and from each other 
—‘ Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” “St. 
Agnes” and “ Sir Galahad.” 

he same volume contained ‘‘ Locksley Hall” 
and some of the finest of Tennyson’s minor pieces, 
including that perfect song ‘‘Move Eastward, 
Happy Earth,” and the ballads of ‘‘ Lady Clare,” 
“« Edward Gray” and ‘The Lord of Burleigh.” 
Mr. Stedman justly remarks that ‘‘ were this vol- 
ume to be lost, we possibly should be deprived of 
a larger specific variety of Tennyson’s most ad- 
mired poems than is contained in any other of 
his successive ventures. .... It powerfully af- 
fected the rising group of poets, giving their work 
a tendency which established its general character 
for the ensuing thirty years.” 

‘«The Princess,” his first long poem, appeared 
in 1847. It proved that his flight was still up- 
ward ; it showed all the beauties of his earlier 
work, brightness of fancy, felicity of diction, ele- 
gance and grace in the movement and music of 
the line, with a new, or at least a more complete, 
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development of other gifts, skill in sustained nar- 
rative and power of thought. In a second edi- 
tion he added the wonderful songs, ‘“‘ As Through 
the Land,” ‘* Sweet and Low,” ‘ The Splendor 
Falls,” “‘Home They Brought Her Warrior Dead ” 
and ‘* Ask Me No More,” which represent his very 
highest attainment in the lyric style. But ‘The 
Princess” perplexed the critics. It was condemned 
for incongruity, which certainly can be charged 
upon it, and for many faults from which it was 
quite free. It is not surprising that it was mis- 
judged. The transfer of nineteenth-century so- 
cial problems back into some undefined era of 
chivalry, the mingling of knightly emprise with 
advanced schemes of female activity, visions of 
the tournament with portents of the Harvard An- 
nex, seemed a bold, not to say a defiant, claim of 
the poetical privilege. But the justification of 
such an experiment is success. The very audac- 
ity of the story is one of its rarest charms. In- 
congruous as the elements of it are, we are not 
offended by the incongruity while we read. We 
are snatched away into a realm of pure romance, 
where high adventure jostles any philosophy, and 
the lovely pedants smile upon us from out their 
lilac hoods like the gentle denizens of an en- 
chanted garden. ‘‘ The Princess” soon conquered 
a place in the popular affection, and it has long 
been held in especial regard by the best judges of 
poetry; perhaps upon the whole it has gained 
more with time than any of Tennyson’s other 
works, 

His next publication is by common consent the: 
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greatest of hisworks. ‘In Memoriam,” an elegy 
upon Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in 1833, ap- 
peared in 1850, anonymously at first, although all 
the world at once knew that there was only one man 
who could have written it. In form it consists of 
one hundred and thirty lyrical pieces, written at 
various times, often distinct from one another in 
thought or motive, and expressing many phases 
of feeling. They are connected by a certain 
unity of design, and students find in them an 
exhibition of the struggles of a religious mind 
with doubts born of sorrow, and the gradual at- 
tainment of rest through faith. 

But there is no obvious didactic purpose in the 
poem. <A characteristic of ‘‘In Memoriam,” as 
a typical expression of the intellectual disturb- 
ances of the time, is that its lesson is not obvious. 
Tennyson here gives full play to the powers of a 
vigorous philosophic mind, and is carried along 
into all the perplexities of speculation which be- 
long to our day. His spirit is always reverent, 
but he is not writing an improving essay, and he 
takes no pains to make the path of deliverance 
smooth and clear. As poetry the work is distin- 
guished for the uniform nobility of the sentiment, 
the gravity and stateliness of the style, and the 
singular beauty of many detached passages. 

In the year of the publication of “ In Memo- 
riam” (1850) Tennyson received, with universal 
approval, the appointment of Poet Laureate, in 
succession to Wordsworth. Five years later he 
gave us “‘ Maud,” which was more vehemently 


discussed than any of his previous productions, . 


In the management of language and rhythm it 
ranks with his best work ; some of the lyrical 
passages, such as ‘Go not, happy day,” ‘‘ Come 
into the garden, Maud,” ‘See what a lovely 
shell,” are the quintessence of musical feeling ; 
and in praise of the poem as a whole it must be 
said that it everywhere took a strong hold of the 
imagination. But while Tennyson can always 
tell a story, he cannot always invent one. ‘‘Maud” 
is weak in construction, uncertain in purpose, 
sometimes commonplace in thought. Its first 
popularity was not sustained, although perhaps 
it never ceased to be a favorite with uncritical 
readers, who could enjoy its sensuous splendors 
without perceiving its artistic defects. ‘‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” and the ‘‘ Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” contained 
in the same volume, borrowed some of their pop- 
ularity from patriotic feeling. ‘The Brook,” 
which accompanied them, was a delicious addi- 
tion to the rich collection of English idyls. 

If any real fear was entertained that the author 
of ‘‘Maud ” had exhausted his finest gifts, that 
fear was soon dispelled by the appearance of the 
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first four ‘‘_Idyls of the King” (1859), the work 
with which the name of Tennyson will be longest 
and most closely associated. We have seen that 
he was early attracted by the legend of the Round 
Table, with which he made himself familiar 
through the chronicle of Sir Thomas Mallory, and 
in the treatment of this romantic subject he spent 
a large share of his ripest years. He did not in- 
tend at first the large, full treatment to which the 
theme expanded under his affectionate hand. The 
title of ‘‘{dyls” shows that ; and Miss Fox, with 
whom he talked about the work a year after the 
appearance of the first portion, represents him as 
then uncertain whether it should ever be con- 
tinued ; he must ‘‘ wait for the vision.” But in 
1869 he added three new idyls, ‘The Coming of 
Arthur,” “The Holy Grail” and ‘‘Pelleas and 
Ettarre,” besides revising his “‘ Morte d’Arthur ” 
as “The Passing of Arthur,” and rearranging the 
series ; in 1872 he published “Gareth and Lynette” 
and “The Last Tournament”; and in 1885, “Balin 
and Balan.” The poem, whose composition thus 
extended over more than forty years, reached the 
proportions of an epic, and except in the mutual 
independence of most of its divisions it possessed 
a true epic character. In all English poetry there 
is no more splendid story telling, splendid in the 
long - sustained narrative, the marshaling of 
crowded events, the glowing pictures, the dramatic 
representations of action and character, and the 
lofty heroic tone which never loses the poetic pitch. 
There are great inequalities in the idyls, the first 
group being the best ; but all display the imagina- 
tive touch in a marked degree, and in the hun- 
dreds of pages of blank verse there are no lapses 
into dullness or prose. ‘‘ Guinevere” has been 
pronounced the poet’s masterpiece. It is the only 
instance in which his flight reached beyond << In 
Memoriam.” 

“Guinevere ” denotes also the turning point in 
Tennyson’s course. With the exception of <‘ Enoch 
Arden” (1864), very little of his subsequent verse 
was on a level with earlier pieces of the same 
kind ; as he advanced in years mannerisms crept 
into his style and multiplied there, as such para- 
sites are apt to do; a harsh note became frequent 
in the line which was once so purely musical ; he 
reminded us sometimes that old age is not the 
time for song. In 1886 he published ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall—Sixty Years After.” 

His only large works after the “‘Idyls of the 
King” were in the dramatic form —‘*‘ Queen 
Mary ” (1875), ‘‘ Harold ” (1876), “The Falcon ” 
(1879), «<The Cup ” (1881), “‘ Becket ” (1884). and 
“The Foresters” (1892). These added nothing 
to his reputation. ‘‘The Falcon,” ‘The Cup” 
and “The Foresters ” were performed in London 
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and New York without securing more than a suc- 
cess of curiosity, and the closet plays were produc- 
tions which most admirers of the author felt that 
they could well spare. The lack of constructive 
skill which made these dramas unsuitable for the 
stage unfitted them equally for private reading. 
They have no central point of interest toward 
which all the action tends, and, although some of 
the characters are forcibly used, character is not 
generally a controlling agent in the catastrophe. 
In 1880 Tennyson published a volume of lyrical 
poems under the title ‘Ballads, and Other 
Poems.” It contained a number of fine and im- 
pressive pieces, such as “The First Quarrel,” 
«The Village Wife, ‘‘ Rizpah,” ‘The Revenge” 
and ‘* Lucknow.” In 1885 appeared ‘ Tiresias, 
and Other Poems.” ‘The title poem in this vol- 
ume recalls ‘Tithonus,” but while containing 
many beautiful passages it is as a whole not equal 
to the earlier poem. Several admirable lyrics, 
such as ‘The Wreck” and ‘ Despair,” and a 
final Arthurian idyl, “ Balin and Balan,” gener- 
ally thought inferior to its predecessors, con- 
stitute the most important poems in this volume, 
while ‘‘ The Ancient Sage” shows the persistence 
in the poet’s mind of that vein of profound specu- 
lation on the unknowable which has been the 
source of so many of his serious philosophical 
poems, and has specially differentiated him from 
the sensuous, superficial and mainly materialist 
school of poetry which a newer generation has 
produced. In the same year (1885) the remark- 
able poem ‘ Vastness” appeared in a periodical 
publication. Dealing as it does with the con- 
trasts between the great phenomena of the Uni- 
verse and the pettiness of man’s passions, ambi- 
tions and course generally, it naturally failed to 
satisfy critics who had been reared upon a diet of 
magnificent verbiage, and who, in trying to es- 
cape from the pressure of the deep problems of 
existence, had fallen into a rut of artificialism, 
busying themselves with technical perfection, 
and snbordinating to that all weight of thought 
and force of meaning. ‘‘ Vastness,” however, 
subsequently published in Tennyson’s volume, 
«< Demeter, and Other Poems” (1889), is a pro- 
duction of singular power, pregnant with thought, 
expressed with great energy and terseness. 
Tennyson’s personality aroused a public curios- 
ity which was never. fully gratified. His flowing 
hair and full tangled beard, his easy, unconven- 
tional costume, topped by a broad hat, were well 
known and were often described. Buchanan 
Read compared him toa dilapidated Jove. But 
shunning society more than ever when society be- 
gan to discover that he was worth searching out, 
dreading above all things to be made a lion, and 
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impatient of impertinent intrusions, there was 
little in his private life for gossips to write about. 
After his marriage in 1850 to Miss Emily Sarah 
Sellwood, sister of his brother Charles’s wife, and 
niece of Sir John Franklin, he established his 
home at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, calling 
his place Farringford. For the sake of greater 
privacy he built another house in 1869 at Ald- 
worth, near Ilaslemere, in Surrey. Although in- 
accessible to strangers, he delighted in entertain- . 
ing his friends, and the most distinguished men 
of the day shared his ample and retined hospi- 
tality. : 

Lord Tennyson had two children—Hallam and 
Lionel. Hallam was born on August 11th, 1852, 
and was educated at Marlborough College and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He married, in 1884, 
Audrey Georgiana Florence, daughter of Charles 
John Boyle. They have no children. Lionel 
was born in 1854, and was educated at Eton and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. On February 
28th, 1878, he married Eleanor Mary Bertha, 
only child of Frederick Locker, the poet, and 
his first wife, Lady Charlotte Christian Bruce, 
daughter of the seventh Earl of Elgin, who is 
famous as an ambassador and for his collection 
of marbles. Lionel served some time in the India 
Office, and died in India on April 20th, 1886, 
leaving three sons— Alfred Browning Stanley, 
born 1878; Charles Bruce Locker, born 1879; 
and Michael Sellwood, born 1883. 

The death of the aged laureate, in the early 
morning of October 6th, after a brief illness, was 
beautiful and characteristic. He did not show a 
trace of suffering. Once or twice in the night he 
lifted his eyes to the faces of the watchers by his 
bedside, and a smile played over his features. On 
the previous afternoon, during a wakeful moment, 
Lord Tennyson asked for a copy of Shakespeare, 
and with his own hands turned the leaves until 
he found the dirge in ‘‘ Cymbeline.” Then he 
fixed his eyes on the pages, but he did not speak, 
and whether he read the lines or not is not 
known. Soon he again passed into slumber, and 
his left hand rested on the open book until he 
died. Sir Andrew Clark said that Lord Tenny- 
son’s death was the most glorious he had ever 
seen. ‘There was no artificial light in the room, 
and the chamber was almost in darkness, save 
where a broad flood of moonlight poured in 
through a window. The moon’s rays fell across 
the bed upon which the dying man lay. All was 
silent but for the sighing of the autumn wind, as 
“life and thought passed away, side by side.” 

Tennyson’s ashes will rest in the historic Poets’ 
Corner of the English Pantheon, Westminster 
Abbey. 


Tux time draws near the birth of Christ- 
The moon is hid, the night is still ; 
A single church below the hill 
Is pealing, folded in the mist. 
* * * * bal 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 


Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the fend of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin," 
‘The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common loye of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

King in the thousund years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


FROM TENNYSON’S '‘ IN MEMORIAM.” 
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THREE WEEKS ON A WEIRD ISLAND. 


By NINETTA EAMEs, 


FAR up in the intense ebony of the sky the 
stars were having a gala time of it, elbowing each 
other to blink at mortals, or flinging a brilliant 
rocket down the sweeping curve of the vast dome 
that met the invisible sea line. Though the even- 
ing was far advanced, we were in no mood to ex- 
change the warm, sweet ocean breeze for the sti- 
fling air of the cabin. 

There were five of us sprawling about the cock- 
pit: the Rev. Rollo Brand, my uncle Edward 
Bruner, Professor Borland, his son Leroy—a col- 
lege youth about my own age—and myself. Cap- 
tain Conlan’s angular figure was dimly outlined 
at the wheel, and my eyes lazily took note of the 
tiny flare that was regularly emitted from his 
short pipe. A pause had fallen upon the conver- 
sation, and the comprehensive hush of the ocean 
night was unbroken save for the ripple of water 
under the bows, and the occasional strain and 
creak of the rigging. Little used to the sea, 
there was to me a penetrating mystery in this 
vague commingling of the firmaments, and our 
conscious nearness to the great pulsating heart of 
the deep. Mr. Brand’s cordial voice gave an 
electric jar to my mood. 

«< What time are we making, captain ?” 

The black silhouette at the wheel jerked its 
lantern jaws first to leeward, then aloft at the 
black hollow of the canvas and the inky spire of 
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“Well, sir, ’cordin’ to my rec’nin’, ’bout five 
knots an hour. If this breeze keeps stiddy there 
won’t be no need to fire up the engine. 

We were aboard the small auxiliary steam sloop 
Hattie, bound for San Nicolas, one of the Chan- 
nel Islands off the Santa Barbara coast. 

“We'll likely reach the island by sunrise,” Un- 
cle Ned remarked, letting his hand rest affection- 
ately on my shoulder. 

“Hardly that early, sir,” the captain rejoined, 
shifting his position, and giving an audible puff 
to his pipe by way of emphasis. ‘‘ You see it’s 
eighty miles to that thar island, and startin’ at 
three this afternoon, I take it we’ll be makin’ 
good time if we’re ashore by seven in the 
mornin’.” 

My heart leaped in anticipation, and uncle’s 
fingers fell to beating a gentle tattoo. Though 
past the prime of life, I knew he keenly sympa- 
thized with my youthful enthusiasm. Was I not 
bound for a wild, uninhabited island, the scene 
of many a bygone aboriginal battle, and the home 
of a lone woman for eighteen long years? In- 
deed, the latter thought was more or less upper- 
most in the minds of all the party, as Mr. Brand’s 
next words proved. 

‘*T wish I could get at the sober truth of that 
lost-woman story. It has been so exaggerated by 
romance writers that one doesn’t know what to 
believe.” 
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Uncle Ned straightened himself with a prodig- 
jous shrug, and said, heartily : 

‘Why, as to that, I can give you the plain 
facts, for J heard them a dozen times from Cap- 
tain Nidever himself, who brought her off the 
island nearly forty years ago. Boy that I was, I 
well recall how people flocked to see the woman, 
father among them, with me holding on to his 
hand. Somehow I had imagined she was tall and 
swarthy, with an untamed air and a fierce, gut- 
tural voice. I saw instead a little woman with 
lightish hair and eyes, and ruddy cheeks singu- 
larly unwrinkled for one upward of fifty years 
old. Her feet and hands were small, and her 
voice and manner so coaxing and gentle that the 
children in particular felt greatly drawn to her.” 

“‘Do you mean to tell me she was not an In- 
dian ?” questioned Mr. Brand, greatly interested. 

By the light streaming through the companion- 
way we saw my uncle slowly shake his head, but 
before his puzzled thought found utterance Pro- 
fessor Borland’s suave voice interposed : 

‘There is little doubt in my mind that the 
woman was an Aztec. History tells us the first 
explorer of all these Channel Islands was the 
Spanish navigator Cabrillo, who came here in 
1542. He speaks of these island races as being 
a superior people, and the account he gives of 
their appearance and habits, and my own ethno- 
graphic research, convince me they were descend- 
ants of the Aztecs, once the most renowned na- 
tion in Mexico. Though hardly more than half 
a century has elapsed since they thronged the 
islands, their extinction is now so complete as to 
make even their name a matter of conjecture.” 

When the professor ceased speaking, uncle, who 
had listened to him with deference, gave a pre- 
paratory cough, and continued : 

“¢ Well, I suppose you want the story from the 
beginning, which dates back to 1835, when John 
Nidever used to go otter hunting on San Nicolas, 
er Ghalashat, as the natives called the island. 
In those days the Alaska Indians came down 
every season for skins. They were a cruel race, 
and made war upon the islanders, who were 
peaceful in their habits and comely to look upon. 
"heir stone weapons were a poor makeshift against 
the superior implements of war carried by the 
Indians. Finally the Alaskans mastered them ut- 
terly, killing all the men and boys, and keeping 
the women for slaves during their stay on the 
island. 

‘‘ When the season for seal hunting was past the 
Indians went back to their northern home, leaving 
the unhappy women on San Nicolas. Years aft- 
erward those who survived the hardships of their 
lot were rescued by the good padres of the Mis- 
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sions of Santa Barbara and San Buenaventura, 
who sent over the little schooner Peor es Nada to 
bring them away. When the unfortunates were 
all aboard one of them made frantic signs that 
her child was left behind. ‘The kind-hearted cap- 
tain allowed her to return to fetch it. She staid 
so long, and a stiff wind rising, the men feared 
the vessel would be grounded on the rocks, and 
so set sail without her. The captain had every 
intention of returning for the woman, but several 
weeks later the Peor es Nada literally fulfilled 
her name —‘ Worse than Nothing ’— by capsiz- 
ing off the Golden Gate and going to pieces. She 
was the only craft on the coast larger than an 
Indian canoe or the boats of the seal hunters. 

“Though it was rumored a woman was left on 
San Nicolas, no man was willing to risk his life 
in an open boat across nearly a hundred miles of 
intervening sea. As years passed people talked 
less and less of the forlorn creature, the general 
opinion being she must have long since perished 
from want and exposure. The priests continued 
to offer two hundred dollars for her recovery, but 
despaired of ever having a demand for the money. 

“T think it was in 1851 that John Nidever and 
Tom Jeffries made a trip to San Nicolas after 
sea otter. In the wet sand of the beach they saw 
the footprints of a human being. Judging from 
the size, they were those of a child or woman. A 
quarter of a mile inland were three round pens 
made of brush. Beside these inclosures were 
stakes of driftwood with strips of blubber drying 
on them. The men looked about for the woman, 
but a gale commencing to blow, they hurried 
back to the schooner, anchored in the lee of the 
island. 

“©A year later Nidever again visited San Nic- 
olas. Father Gonzales had assured him the tracks 
he had seen must have been those of the lost 
woman. The brush pens were just the same in 
appearance, but the blubber on the stakes was 
freshly cut. ‘They saw sneaking about the stakes 
seven or eight wild dogs about the size of coyotes. 
On catching sight of the strangers these gaunt 
black-and-white animals disappeared in the brush, 
yelping discordantly. 

‘‘ After closely inspecting the place the men 
discovered a basket of Indian make in the crotch 
of a dwarf tree. Inside this was neatly folded a 
gown made of shag skins, and a few needles and 
fishhooks carved out of abalone shells. For sev- 
eral hours they continued to search the head of 
the island, but seeing nothing of the woman, con- 
cluded to fall to killing otter, there being an un- 
usual number feeding upon the luxuriant kelp 
covering a mile or two of the ocean bed off shore. 
On the fifth day a norther began to blow, and 
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Greading disaster to the boat, they got aboard, 
and for eight days used their utmost skill to keep 
from being driven out to sea. 

“Tt was some time in July of 1853 that Captain 
Nidever again landed at San Nicolas, this time 
determined upon bringing away the woman. He 
had with him four companions, besides several 
Indians. They anchored the vessel off the mid- 
dle of the island, on the northeast side, and leav- 
ing a couple of Indians in charge, the rest went 
ashore. Again they found the tracks leading up 
the beach to a high ridge clad in soft sea moss. 
Here they saw pieces of driftwood still wet from 
the surf, showing they had been recently brought 
up by some one. There were also three more of 
the brush pens, but no signs of an inhabitant. 
Finally, one of the men discovered something 
moving, a long way off. At first they took the 
object for a crow, there being many of these birds 
on the island. It proved, however, to be the 
head and shoulders of a woman showing above a 
pen. Hastening forward, they were greeted by 
the snarls of two dogs crouéhing before the in- 
closure. The animals were of the same species 
as those seen upon a former visit. 

“*As the men approached they cautiously en- 
circled the pen, thinking the woman might at- 
tempt to escape. ‘To their surprise she showed 
unmistakable pleasure at seeing them, and rising 
from her squatting posture, received them with 
much politeness, chattering meanwhile like a 
magpie. No one understood a word she said, 
though the Indians were familiar with the vari- 
ous dialects of the southern coast. Her yellowish- 
brown hair hung in a tangled mat, the ends hav- 
ing the peculiar appearance of being rotted off. 
She wore a dress of shag skins cut in squares 
and sewed together, the feathers all pointing one 
way. Inacorner of the hut was a dull fire, with 
some dry grass spread alongside for a bed. She 
had been occupied stripping blubber from a piece 
of seal skin, using a rude knife for the purpose, 
made of a bit of old iron hoop. 

“‘ John Nidever easily persuaded the woman to 
go with him, allowing her to take along such 
things as seemed of value to her. She packed in 
a basket all her stock of dried blubber and “ cac- 
amites”—a small wild onion—and even the bones 
she had stored to suck when other food failed 
her. Nor did the men object when she brought 
aboard the head of a seal, the brains putrefied and 
oozing. This eager economy of food told its own 
sad story of years of famine in this desolate spot. 
One of the party made a petticoat of ticking and 
gave it to her, with a man’s shirt and necktie. 
She wore these articles with a childlike appreci- 
ation of their warmth and colors. She was ap- 
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parently perfectly cheerful and contented, and 
did all in her power to assist the men during the 
four weeks they yet remained on the island hunt- 
ing seals. From the first the poor creature shewed 
a marked preference for their food, which she ate 
with the keenest relish. On reaching Santa Bar- 
bara, Nidever took her to his own home, where 
she was treated with the utmost kindness. The 
Spanish padres, Gonzales, Sanchez and Jimeno, 
and Indians from the various missions, came to 
see the woman, but her language ever remained a 
mystery. In a few months the happy, grateful 
creature died, surrounded by her new friends, 
who mourned her sincerely.” 

‘‘Did no one learn the fate of her child ?” Mr. 
Brand inquired. 

“Oh, yes. I forgot to say the Nidevers gath- 
ered from her signs that the wild dogs devoured 
her little girl.” — 

Though I had heard the tragedy many times, 
its recital in the solemn. stillness of midnight at 
sea brought an intimate and painful realization 
never produced before. Indeed, the horror of it 
haunted me far into the night, through the cra- 
dling of the billows and the sonorous snores 
sounding from the neighboring bunks. Through 
my excited imagination I heard the scraping tread 
of the watch stumping the deck, with now and 
then the jerk of the sheet to the pulling of the 
sail. At last I slept heavily and dreamlessly. 

«Land, ho!” bawled a hoarse voice. I was on 
my feet in an instant, rubbing my eyes and fum- 
bling about in the gray dawn for my trousers. 
Fishing my missing boot out of the lunch basket, 
I hastily drew it on, caught up the first hat I 
could lay my hand to, and made a wild dash up 
the companion ladder. 

A grizzled old tar was steering, while the cap- 
tain and another sailor—these three comprising 
the crew of the Hattie—were gazing over the lee 
bow at a dark oval mass stretched along the leaden 
water. 

“Yes, Mr. Charles, it’s San Nicolas, an’ that 
black lump to starb’d is Beggs Rock, all of seven 
miles off the northwest spur of the island. Watch 
a bit, an’ you'll see the faint line. of breakers 
showing the sunken ridge that jines the two,” 
Captain Conlan explained, lowering the glass 
from his keen little eyes and giving it to me. 
“‘ Now, Johnson,” turning briskly to the sailor, 
‘fall to smartly, lad, an’ fire the engine. This 
cat’s-paw ain’t shovin’ us ahcad much, an’ we 
don’t want to be all day comin’ to anchor !” 

It was a fair morning, the pale tints of the sky 
brightening into pearl - colored yapors shot 
through by the silver and saffron arrows of the 
yet unrisen sun. Every vestige of the night was 
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fast disappearing in the tender glory of the awak- 
ening day. The glossy surface of the sea broke 
into white flame along the eastern horizon, and 
San,Nicolas stood out sheer and forbidding through 
the roseate veil enveloping its surf-bitten walls. 
The light breeze was soft and refreshingly salt, 
and stirred the blood like a rare cordial. I was 
intent on watching the somersaults of a school of 
porpoise directly on our starboard beam, when 
Professor Borland accosted me with cold irony : 

“-Young man, I will thank you for my hat. 
You will find yours in the bucket, where you 
probably dropped it last night.” 

Stammering an apology, I uncovered not only 
my head but my ears, the crown being so much 
too large for me. The professor carefully ad- 
justed the old lop-rimmed felt to his scholarly 
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which my imagination had vested with unique 
possibilities of adventure. Now viewed from the 
vessel’s deck, it looked but an insignificant bit of 
barren rock dropped down in the brimming ex- 
panse of the Pacific. Indeed, it was difficult to 
believe it measured nine miles in length, with an 
average width of half that distance. 

The Hattie. steamed rapidly through the slow 
undulations of water that flashed a myriad jewels 
under the radiant flood of the mounting sun. 
The morning picture was brilliant and full of 
unwonted exhilaration. Our speculations became 
frequent and excited. The bed of the sea was 
marvelously distinct through a hundred feet of 
transparent pale-green brine, floating a wilder- 
ness of kelp of richest amber and gold. In and 
out of these graceful branches splendidly painted 
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brows, and bowing stiffly, marched aft to greet 
Captain Conlan. 

Uncle Ned always said there was no man in 
San Buenarentura, or, for that matter, in Santa 
Barbara either, who was half a match in learning 
for Professor Borland. IIe was considered au- 
thority on the geology and archeology of all 
this section, and it was due to this fact that he 
was going to San Nicolas. He had been employed 
by the State Mining Bureau to make a report of 
this island, and that the work might be thor- 
oughly accomplished was granted four assistants. 
It was in the aforesaid capacity that my uncle, 
Mr. Brand, Leroy and myself were induced to 
spend two weeks with him on San Nicolas. As 
for me, from earliest recollection I had dreamed 
of visiting this furthest island from the coast, 


fishes darted in inconceivable numbers. All man- 
ner of strange finny and crustacean creatures 
wallowed among sea palms, ferns and mosses, or 
lay supine like mottled bowlders trailed over by 
attenuate grasses and vines. 

A loud cry from the stern. A moment later 
and a colossal dripping block rolled out from 
under the keel, heaving the vessel to a noble 
swell that sent every landlubber tumbling. Then 
another enormous animated mass hove in sight 
off the port quarter, and still another not a dozen 


‘yards to starboard, until the Hattie rocked crazily 


amidst no less than a dozen Pacific whales, gam- 
boling with the ease and swiftness of the lightest 
animal. A moment longer and we were out of 
these agitated seas and gazing back at the inof- 
fensive monsters, now spouting with great gusto 
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and a noise like the hollow 
blowing of a blast. Around, 
mustached face popped 
above the crisp ripples, and 
surveyed us with large, 
luminous eyes. The profess- 
or made use of his glasses. 

“Ah,” he said, with a 
discriminating frown, ‘‘a 
Phoca! Young man, you 
will observe that is a pin- 
niped mammal by its fore- 
legs being flippers and its 
head resembling a dog’s, 
though there is no external 
development of the auris.” 

“Begging yer parding, 
mister, but that critter’s a 
seal. I’ve knowed ’em nigh on to fifty year; and 
time an’ again killed *em fur ile,” the old sailor 
earnestly interposed, knuckling his forehead re- 
spectfully to us. 

“So it is, my good fellow ; but you see I pre- 
fer the Latin name Phoca. Strike up a tune, boys, 
and let him show his appreciation of music.” 

- Leroy and I started a college song, while poor 
Jack stared in ludicrous embarrassment a full 
minute, and then fell to lustily swabbing the 
deck. 

The sea lion had ducked his head, but the in- 
stant we commenced singing he reappeared, pad- 
dling so close that his flat nose almost touched 
the side. As our voices ceased he either dived or 
quickly widened the distance between us, but in- 
variably showed himself pressing nearer when we 
again took up the strain. 
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Meanwhile a flock of gulls wheeled about us, 
and finally two of their number settled upon the 
gaff, their gluttonous eyes peering down through 
the rigging. A land bird, one of the plover spe- 
cies, momentarily perched upon the jib boom, 
then gave a friendly pipe, as if heralding a wel- 
come ere he flew back to the shining sand of the 
beach. 

We were now a quarter of a mile abreast the 
island, with the sea as placid as a lake. ‘Iwo 
sandstone arms were thrust from the main bar- 
riers of the shore, forming a pretty cove called 
Coral Harbor. The entrance was but six or seven 
yards across, and the water within sufficiently 
deep to float a schooner of twenty tons burden. 
The propeller of the Hattie, however, had become 
so clogged with kelp that to save time we proposed 
being rowed ashore in the dinghy. 


THE PACIFIC (?) DURING A NORTHEASTER, 
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The first to enter the rocking cockleshell 
nlongside was Professor Borland, a canvas bag 
containing various tools slung across his shoul- 
der, and a hammer.and hooked pole firmly grasped 
in his hands. Evidently he intended wasting no 
time, and called to Leroy and me to follow him, 
which we did with alacrity. ~ 

“You boys can get breakfast under way, for I 
shall be as hungry as a wolf when I return from 
my tramp,” he remarked, grimly observant of the 
dampening effect of his words. 

How I loathed the thought of cooking and eat- 
ing, with the prospect of a whole island to ex- 
plore ! 

Boxes of provisions and cooking utensils were 
stored aboard, until the dinghy was well down in 
the water. The younger of the sailors plied the 
oars, though my hands itched for the work. As 
we skimmed over the waving marine forest 
we heard Uncle Ned shout, and looking back, 
saw him dangling from his line a huge halibut. 
One need but drop a baited hook to immediately 
secure one of the multitudes of fish thronging 
these waters. 

My eager gaze again sought the bleak, sandy 
shore. On a silvery strip meeting the creamy 
lip of the bay several immense white pelicans 
promenaded with stately dignity. At our ap- 
proach they spread their heavy, pointed wings 
and vanished over the truncated rocks. Leaping 
to the beach, we rushed headlong up the sand 
dunes, the professor puffing violently, but keep- 
ing manfully to the front. 

‘Bless me! Gasteropods by the ton!” he 
cried, delightedly, making a dive for one of the 
numerous shell mounds now everywhere in sight, 
and beginning to dig like a beaver. 

To our surprise we now perceived a small, 
weather-stained cabin a few rods beyond. Run- 
ning to it, we flung aside the burlap door curtain, 
and sniffed disgustedly. 

“‘Chinamen’s camp! Opium, dried fish, and 
their usual accumulation of filth !” 

Leroy pointed to il!l-smelling blue garments and 
wooden-soled shoes stacked beside a tea box on 
which were heaped a motley array of chopsticks, 
pipes and green rice bowls swarmed over with flies 
and ants. 

Outside the cabin were piles of beautiful aba- 
lone shells of larger size and richer tints than any 
I had ever before seen. 

“These fellows must be off shell gathering. 
Father says they take away millions of abalones 
from San Nicolas every year. Have you ever seen 
the meat dried ? It looks like the hoof of a 
colt. I hope they have a boat, so we can bor- 
row it.” 
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Here Leroy helped himself toa preserved ginger 
root, fishing it out of its plethoric jar by the deft 
use of his knife blade. The sweet, pungent syrup 
made us thirsty, and we hurried off in search of 
water. There was a fine spring close at hand, but 
like all the water on the island it was slightly 
brackish. 

Fixing upon a suitable spot to pitch the tent, 
we fell to carrying up the luggage, and whatever 
drift we could pick up high and dry. The nov- 
elty of our task made it pleasurable, though we 
both agreed that eighteen years of this sort of 
grubbing would be unendurable. That a weak 
woman had survived this lamentable experience 
struck us anew with amazement and pity. We 
soon had a fire crackling merrily, and a kettle 
boiling for coffee. 

By this time Mr. Brand and Uncle Ned joined 
us, loaded with all manner of camp ‘‘'truck.” 
They were both as jovial and boisterous as two 
boys. Nothing would do but Captain Conlan and 
the two sailors must come up to breakfast with 
us, and hallooing to the absorbed professor, we 
made a jolly party, kneeling or squatting about 
in the sand, eating our gritty bacon and potatoes 
and drinking coffee out of tin cups with wonder- 
ful zest. Indeed, our appetites were so sharp- 
ened by our long fast and the unaccustomed salt 
freshness of the air that we enthusiastically 
agreed with the old sailor that ‘‘wittles was 
bloomin’ good !” 

The Hattie was bound for Santa Catalina Isl- 
and, twenty miles off the mainland, and thence 
to San. Pedro. This was our only chance to send 
a message to San Buenaventura, so a couple of 
letters were written with dispatch, and intrusted 
to Captain Conlan to mail. It was understood he 
was to return for us at the, end of two weeks. 
After a hearty handshake all around the ‘‘ crew ” 
were escorted back to the dinghy by Professor 
Borland, who appeared to have a parting word to 
say to the captain. 

Though it was the middle of October, the day 
was summery and the sky fleckless. Before noon 
the little vessel] ran up her colors and got under 
way, steering due east across the scintillating blue 
floor of the sea, her white sails swelling to the 
rising breeze and a long line of frothing wake 
unrolling at her stern. Weanswered the parting 
salute of her flag by loud cheers and the waving 
of our hats. Vinally I called impatiently to Le- 
roy to ‘‘Come whead,” and made a dash up the 
nearest sand ridge. 

As far as eye could trace there were countless 
circular depressions showing where primitive 
dwellings once stood, though not a vestige re- 
mained of the material used in the construction 
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of these rancherias. ILundreds of shell mounds 
were thickly scattered between these circles. 
They consisted of vast numbers of mollusks, the 
bones of every species of fish found in these wa- 
ters, the skeletons of seals, sea elephants, whales, 
sea otter, the island fox, and various aquatic 
birds. These animals were evidently employed 
as food by the natives. There were no trees, only 
stunted thorn bushes, barely two feet in height, 
and now and then a cactus forlornly stretching 
its grotesque arms out of the interminable sweeps 
of sand. Everywhere were dead land shells, but 
not a living specimen to be found. 

‘¢ There must have been a luxuriant vegetation 
here at one time to have supported such quanti- 
ties of land mollusks,” the professor thoughtfully 
observed, as he critically examined one after an- 
other of the bleaching shells. 

There was something contagious in his free- 
hearted abandon to relic hunting. Under its 
stimulus we emulated him to good purpose, un- 
earthing from the mounds all sorts of unique 
utensils, stone cooking pots, ollas, mortars, pes- 
tles, drills, bone needles and fishhooks, shell 
beads and other ornaments, charm stones, pipes, 
cups, and a few arrow heads, spear points and 
swords made of bone. The absence of numerous 
weapons of hostility proved the peaceful attri- 
butes of the islanders. There were also small 
imitations of boats and fishes, carved from crys- 
tallized talc and serpentine, betraying in this peo- 
ple a certain rudimentary knowledge of the art of 
sculpture. Leroy brought his father a perforated 
disk of beautifully polished serpentine. The pro- 
fessor was exuberant, and said, with animation : 

«¢These disks are very rare, and greatly sought 
after by archeologists. Their purpose is not pos- 
itively determined, but I have the word of an old 
Mission Indian that this interesting race made 
use of them in a favorite game.” 

In many places there were conical piles of small 
black porphyritic pebbles, contrasting oddly with 
the white sand. In some instances these pebbles 
were closely packed in abalone shells, and care- 
fully covered with the same. Even the professor 
could offer no plausible solution of this singular 
custom. We searched in vain for any relics we 
could distinctly trace to the lost woman, but Nat- 
ure, ever unmindful of the individual, had long 
since merged the superhuman efforts of this cou- 
rageous life into the universal fate of an entire 
race. Every foot of the island was dumbly elo- 
quent of the labor, the oppression and the extine- 
tion of this almost unheard-of people. 

««Who knows but that little Aztec woman liked 
this life, after all ?” Leroy paused in his slow 
nibbling of a cacamite, and let his eyes rest ab- 
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sently on the hazy outline of San Clemente, lying 
off the southeast coast of San Nicolas. <‘* Now, 
there’s the old hermit who has lived alone on San 
Clemente more than twenty-six years. He has 
the ‘right of way’ to more than a hundred square 
miles of island, and seems as chipper as a cricket. 
His only companions are two large dogs, who are 
as crazy to get away from San Clemente as their 
master is to stay there. Whenever a boat leaves 
the old fellow has to tie them up. No one knows 
his history, or even his name. Of late years he 
has been hired to look out for the sheep pastured 
there, but he spends a lot of time hunting, and is 
said to be a famous shot. There are no end of 
ducks and reedbirds in the marshes, and on the 
high lands plenty of mountain sheep, wolves and 
foxes. He told father nothing could induce him 
to leave the island, and pointed out the foot of a 
high bluff where he intended to be buried. It’s 
rather puzzling to know who’ll do the planting, 
unless the funeral is indefinitely postponed.” 

Laughing immoderately, we both started on a 
brisk tramp westward, keeping to the coast over 
a vast extent of shell mounds, which set us won- 
dering how a limited population could possibly 
have consumed such inconceivable numbers of 
mollusks. The shore line was, of course, sand- 
stone burrowed by the sea into fantastic alcoves, 
bridges, columns and caves, that were startlingly 
picturesque afd suggestive of romantic conceal- 
ments and adventure. From this gnawed and 
broken wall the ground makes a gentle ascent to 
a mesa, terminating in a steep escarpment from 
which we could look over some miles of what ap- 
peared to bea tillable level. At this high alti- 
tude, the atmosphere being clear, we could easily 
distinguish the peaked heights of all the Channel 
Islands but San Miguel, where the brave Cabrillo 
is said to be buried. 

Finding more to interest us along the sea, we 
returned to our explorations of the cavernous 
strata above the wash of the surf. 

“Shades of smugglers ! but wouldn’t this be a 
place for the secret stowing of bales! Who knows 
but Cabrillo’s lost treasure is hidden in that black- 
mawed chamber!” I exclaimed, conscious of a 
boundless appreciation of these weird recesses, 
and a half-hope that my random thought might 
have a reality. 

As there was no response from Leroy, I glanced 
back, and beheld him standing as if petrified on a 
ledge below, his face white as chalk and his black 
eyes horribly dilated. 

**What’s the matter ?” 

I sprang to his side and clutched his arm, my 
eyes darting to the point on which his gaze was 
frozen. A Chinaman was hanging by one hand 
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to a shelly projection, his head twisted over his 
shoulder so his ghastly face turned our way, the 
protruding eyes staring at us with the blank re- 
gard of the dead. 

“My God! Charlie, it’s a—a corpse !” he chat- 
tered. 

Holding on to each other, we drew nearer the 
awful thing. The tawny arm from which the 
stiffened body was suspended was bared by the 
falling back of the wide blue sleeve, and showed 
the cords distorted and moist streaks of blood. 
The hand attached to this arm was wholly invisi- 
ble, clamped in the viselike grip of one of the 
monstrous abalones fastened to the rock. We 
could see by the swollen and lacerated wrist how 
the poor fellow had struggled before the rising 
tide swept over him and put an end to his agony. 
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“‘Him a big foolee!” he contemptuously re- 
marked, emphasizing his words with a brutal kick. 

With a qualm at my stomach, I made for the 
top of the reef, Leroy’s long legs after me. Nei- 
ther of us spoke a word for some minutes, but 
struck for camp as if for a wager. It was a long 
walk and a hot one, with the sun getting the 
best of our backs, and the sand miring our feet 
a good share of the way. Besides, neither of us 
could free our mind from the dead Chinaman, 
and thoughts of this kind are a weight to the 
feet. We were in fact so preoccupied with the 
grewsome incident that we forgot to look up spec- 
imens for the professor. Seeing our empty hands, 
he greeted us somewhat surlily as we reached 
camp. Mr. Brand was pensively ruminating on 
a skull aid crossbones, which he told us he had 
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We were hurrying away when a harsh jargon 
reached our ears. The next moment four China- 
men emerged from an arched portal, looking 
anxiously to right and left as they stumbled over 
the stones. We shouted to them, and their as- 
tonishment at seeing us almost deprived them of 
motion. I broke the spell by signing toward their 
dead comrade. The sight loosened their tongues 


into a perfect babel of rasping gutturals. Leroy 
looked sympathetic. 

“‘T guess they feel pretty bad about it. Poor 
fellows! See them pulling him over. Ugh! 


Good Heavens !” 

The last ejaculation is a smothered cry as the 
oldest Chinaman, with a well-aimed cut of his 
spade, severs the wrist of the corpse close to the 
unflinching abalone. 


found on the hill, and Uncle Ned was energet- 
ically macerating abalones for supper in one of 
the ancient mortars. These two kind hearts were 
shocked by our story, but Professor Borland be- 
gan a search among his heaped-up relics till he 
brought forth a mammoth dish-shaped shell. 

‘Was that Haliotis highly colored like this 
one ?” scrutinizing the two of us sharply. 

‘*No, sir, I think not. It was just an ordinary 
abalone, only uncommonly big—more’n a foot 
across, I should judge.” 

“Just as I supposed,” shaking his head de- 
jectedly. ‘*The red abalones, once so plentiful 
here, are now totally extinct. Such a pity, such 
a pity!” he added, with profound pathos, while 
tenderly passing one shapely hand over the beau- 
tiful wine-tinted shell on his knee. 
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And now the delicious night came down and 
wrapped us about like a soft cocoon. One by one 
the stars swung their glowing lamps in the great 
tent of the sky, and the curved blade of a young 
moon dipped low above the shadowy promontory 
of the western slope. We “turned in” early, 
and the rhythmic rhyme of the sea lulled us 
quickly to deep slumber. 

Such a glorious sea bath as we had at sunrise ! 
Every one of us went in, and our flounder- 
ing and spouting were hardly exceeded by 
the school of whale outside the harbor. The 
rest had taken their dripping figures to the 
beach, when I decided to have a final plunge 
off an overhanging rock. Upon blithely 
coming to the surface a shout of alarm 
reached me. 

“A shark ! 
sake !” 

In his agony of fear Uncle Ned waded 
toward me with outstretched hands. 

I glanced with horror over my shoulder, 
and saw the black fins of the monster plow- 
ing swiftly in my track not a dozen yards 
behind. I pushed ahead with a fury that 
fairly frothed the water about me, and was 
almost strangling from haste and fright 
when I felt the lift of uncle’s strong arm, 
and my feet touched bottom. 

The professor stepped anxiously forward. 

«“The creature was so close, I hoped you 
would be able to notice if there was any- 
thing peculiar about his pectoral fins,” he 
said, seriously. 

“Oh, yes, sir. They looked to me ex- 
actly as large as a ship’s sails,” I dryly re- 
plied, meeting his eyes with composure. 

He drew up his portly figure with an in- 
sulted air, and stalked away amid the good- 
natured laughter of the others. 

That morning we came across dozens of 
canine skeletons, some indicating a species 
similar to the bull terrier, and the others 
undoubtedly belonging to the small wild dog 
found here by Mr. Nidever. Uncle proposed 
accompanying Leroy and me on a further 
-exploration of the west end of the island. 
As we followed the coast, we saw thousands of 
shags and pelicans decorously patrolling the rocky 
points, and a few leopard seals disporting in the 
‘surf. Owing to the present scarcity here of these 
animals and the otter, seal hunters no longer 
come regularly to San Nicolas, but put in their 
time to better advantage on the rocks of Anacapa 
and Santa Barbara Island, the two smallest of 
the Channel group. 

As we neared the scene of yesterday’s tragedy 
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we heard a succession of scraping blows, and 
over the sandstone cliff discovered half a dozen 
Chinamen making use of crowbars to pry off the 
abalones from the rocks. Their large baskets were 
nearly filled with the mollusks already secured. 
These shell gatherers fought every foot of their 
way over sharp, slippery stones, with the heavy 
swells of the sea disputing their advance. They 
loosened the abalones by means of the powerful 


‘* ROUGH SKETCH OF MAN.” — 


leverage of the crowbars, deftly catching them as 
they fell before the hungry surf sucked them un- 
der. The work was extremely laborious and at- 
tended with more or less danger ; yet half a hun- 
dred tons of these shells are annually sent to San 
Francisco for ornamental purposes, while immense 
quantities of the dried meat is shipped to China, 
where it is highly esteemed as food. 

After watching the Chinamen a spell, and an- 
swering their interrogations as to how we ‘‘ Come 
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allee same San Nic’las,” we turned our faces across 
-a wide, high desert of stupendous barrenness. 
Ifere and there were vast beds of the extinct red 
abalones, the interior of their shells glinting with 
irridescent mother-of-pearl linings. We also saw 
bones of whales collected in separate heaps, their 
arrangement and packiag so mathematically ex- 
act as to have withstood many years of the con- 
stant sweep of the wind over this exposed portion 
of the island. There were besides mortars and 
pestles by the score, and a muliplicity of sea ur- 
chins and starfish, with frequent piles of rare oli- 
valus and edible limpets. Indeed, the infinite 
variety of the mollusca on San Nicolas is proba- 
bly not exceeded by any other region of equal 
area. 

“There is one thing sure,” Uncle. Ned said, 
positively ; ‘‘ these natives never died from starva- 
tion, as some writers affirm. The supply of shell- 
fish is sufficient to support a population of thou- 
sands. Hello! what’s this ?” 

On the arid slope before us lay a jumbled 
human skeleton, its bleached, dismembered aspect 
in keeping with the driven desolateness of the 
spot. ‘The merciless wind had heaped the sand 
dunes all about, but spread no kindly drift over 
this ‘‘rough sketch of man.” All abont were 
the casts of roots of trees in the shifting sand, 
ranging all the way from coarse fibre to several 
inches in diameter. These semi-petrifactions were 
intact, the wind having swept them clear of the 
loose earth. They gave a metallic ring when we 
tapped them with a shell or rock. 

A still more singular feature ef the place was 
an extensive stretch of what appeared to be the 
petrified stumps of trees. These broken columns 
were of indurated sand from a few inches to three 
and four feet in height. Speaking of this stone 
forest afterward, Professor Borland said he be- 
lieved a terrible drought had cracked the ground, 
and the fissures had been filled in by sand, which 
in time became sufficiently solidified to stand up- 
right, the soil about them meanwhile being grad- 
ually blown off by the wind. 

While wondering at these strange formations 
a little fuzzy creature, no larger than a house cat, 
scumpered between the stumps, and raising my 
Winchester, I took aim and fired. The animal 
dropped dead, and upon examining it we con- 
cluded it was one of the foxes peculiar to this isl- 
land. It was the first land animal we had yet 
seen, and we soon determined there was no other 
kind in existence on San Nicolas, unless one ex- 
cepts the kangaroo mouse and a diminutive lizard, 
or the flocks of sheep pasturing on the eastern 
plateau. As for poisonous reptiles, there were 
none to be found, thongh various beetles, butter- 
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flies, crickets and flies are quite as familiar a sight 
here as in a Ventura home field. 

I slung my fox over my shoulder by his black 
tail, and we journeyed ahead, our pockets bulging 
with specimens, and uncle barbarically equipped 
with stone tomahawk and battle club. At the 
extreme west end of the island we came upon a co- 
lossal sandstone wall a thousand feet in height, its 
chasmed and slitted face softened with a luxuri- 
ant growth of emerald cliff moss, lichens and del- 
icate creepers. Issuing from innumerable crev- 
ices were lengthened strands of water falling 
silverly and cool adown the moss, pansing anon 
in their sheer descent to overflow the polished 
cups of the rocks. 

We viewed this ponderous masonry with en- 
chantment, the beaded green of its drapery and 
the liquid resonance of the sparkling streamlets 
proving deliciously refreshing after the glare and 
uniform color of the desert we had just been 
traversing. 

Returning late, we shot enough plover on the 
way to make a savory stew for supper. Mr. Brand 
had been fishing during our absence, and as a re- 
sult we had also fried barracuda, rock cod and 
bonito, a layout of‘fresh meats highly satisfying 
to our prodigious appetites. ; 

The professor did not join us until the young 
moon was doing her best to light the dishwash- 
ing. He was jaded and hungry, but immensely 
élated with his day’s work. 

“To-morrow I will show you something worth 
seeing,” he declared; but further than this he 
vouchsafed no particulars. 

In the morning we made an early start, Le- 
roy’s father taking the lead, and we dutifully 
following him up the summit south of the camp. 
We found the elevation six or seven hundred 
feet. When nearing the highest bank our 
scientific friend came to a stand, and by the 
ecstatic movements of his ,.hands and head we 
judged he had gained the point of special in- 
terest. 

We quickened our steps, and a minute later 
saw with amazement that all the naked sand be- 
yond was littered with hundreds of disjointed 
skeletons. It was the most reckless display of 
the “ground plan” of humanity imagination 
could conceive. 

‘*Now ¢his is something to be thankful for !’” 
the professor devoutly ejaculated, his eyes beam- 
ing with excess of emotion. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by some- 
thing suggestive in Mr. Brand’s tall figure. The 
next instant he was measuring a huge thigh bone 
against that gentleman’s canvas trousers, 

“T thought so. A good four inches longer 
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and you must be all of six feet high! Who says 
these islanders were not comparative giants ?” 

He turned his flushed face from one to the 
other of us. 

«Bless me! what gigantic skulls!” cried the 
minister, with increasing enthusiasm. 

«‘ Just so. Look carefully at their conforma- 
tion, my friend. I have exhumed skeletons on 
the other Channel Islands, and also in Santa 
Barbara and San Buenaventura, but never found 
any of the size of these, nor did the facial angles 
of the skulls denote such high grade of intelli- 
gence. Without doubt these San Nicolas Indi- 
ans were physically and intellectually superior to 
the inhabitants of the neighboring lands. This 
skull, for instance ”— making a pivot of his left 
hand on which to airily poise the bony grin— 
‘* has all the attributes of the Caucasian type. A 
few geometrical squares properly outlined and 
labeled, and here’s a phrenological bust for your 
study table !” 

Many of the skulls were apparently broken by 
a club or other blunt instrument, but the most 
diligent search in this aboriginal battlefield could 
not produce a single one showing the perforation 
of a bullet. On the south side of this modern 
Golgotha we noticed some of the skeletons with 
the knees drawn up to the breast, a method of 
burial common to the California races. |The 
wind had long since cleared the porous earth from 
these mortal remains, and in this treeless ceme- 
tery each stark white heap served as a perch for 
funereal ravens and crows. 

There were divers curious relics mingled with 
the crowding bones, among them stone. knives 
fitted to wooden handles. These and other arti- 
cles proved that as artifivers the islanders greatly 
excelled their redskin contemporaries. With the 
female skeletons were found balls of red ochre 
carefully preserved in abalone shells. There were 
also bracelets, earrings and necklaces cunningly 
contrived out of polished bone and mother-of- 
pearl. a. 

By noon we were at the south shore, all but 
Professor Borland, who could not be induced to 
leave the ancient burial ground. Before us out- 
spread the great Pacific, its golden summer sheen 
lost in the azure line of the remote horizon. A 
few white-bosomed clouds floated overhead, and 
the light breeze was warm and caressing. 

We sat about on flat bowlders, eating our 
corned beef and crackers, and found infinite di- 
version in watching the porpoise, and the pelicans 
fish off the rocks. After a little Leroy and I wan- 
dered down the coast, which is incredibly.desolate 
at this point. The beetling sea wall, hundreds 
of feet high, is washed into savage declivities and 
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cuts, with uncouth effigies in rock bearing a sur-- 
prising likeness to living creatures. One of these 
is almost the exact counterpart of the neck, breast 
and body of a bird with an alert, hooded head. 
This piece of Nature’s sculpturing must be all of 
forty feet long, and at a distance looks quite as 
perfect as if fashioned by the hand of man. 

On the topmost ridges overlooking the lashing 
surf were unnumbered murres, and immediately 
we conceived the plan of fetching away some of 
their eggs. Eagerly climbing to the nearest rook- 
ery, we found ourselves in a whirlwind of flapping 
wings, while the frantic shrieks of the affrighted 
birds were deafening. It was gleesome sport, and 
what with the dire confusion made by the poor 
murres and our struggle to gain the almost inac- 
cessible crags, we were quite breathless. How- 
ever, we managed to cram a few dozen of the 
greenish, freckled “eggs into the canvas bags 
strapped to our waists. There were thousands 
of these eggs lying loosely about on the warm 
rocks, for the “foolish guillemot” knows not to 
make # nest of any sort. 

Not all our eggs reached camp unbroken, but 
notwithstanding their strong fishy odor the re- 
mainder made a toothsome addition to our bill of 
fare. 

After a week’s sojourn on San Nicolas we felt 
in a measure that we knew the island by heart. 
The days were spent in long excursions over its 
length and breadth, and we slowly gained an in- 
telligent conception of much that pertained to 
the nature and habits of the gentle race that once 
had existence here. In spite of our numbers and 
the exceptional joyance and novelty of our life 
the all-pervading loneliness of this fragment of 
land in the encircling sea frequently sent a chill 
to the heart. The marvel grew upon us that a 
lone woman should have endured years of en- 
forced isolation here. 

Day by day we cast off the habits of civilization, 
and for the nonce became primeval in our luxu-' 
rious disregard of appearances. I wore my torn’ 
blouse and trousers with the same unconcern that 
a savage wears his clout. All gifts of Nature— 
air, sunshine and the wild, untrammeled pictur- 
ings of sea and shore—we appropriated as things. 
specially provided for our physical enjoyment. 
The bountiful supply of ozone made our lungs. 
sensitive to the slightest pressure, and we grew 
to question the ventilation of our sheeting tent, 
though the nights were hardly warm enough to 
do without this small protection. 

When Sunday came round we followed the 
customary habit of sleeping later in the morn- 
ing ; only the professor disregardfully stole out 
at dawn with his hook and hammer. After our 
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coffee and bacon, with one accord we sauntered 
shoreward, pausing to drink in the matchless 
ocean view off a peaky promontory. A thin va- 
por overspread the sun, and hung a shimmering 
net across the trembling plain of the sea. The 
atmosphere took on new warmth and softness us 
of invisible dews. We were all more or less moved 
by the Sabbath stillness of the scene and the en- 
trancing play of lights on the water. — 

The next hour held an experience we are none 
of us likely to forget. It did not strike me at 
the time as the least bit like a regular Sunday 
service, but somehow it was much moye impress- 
ive. The reading was from Job, and the sub- 
blime imagery of the lines was singularly in keep- 
ing with our surroundings. With a grimacing 
skull wedged between the rocks facing us, and a 
stray sternum and unmated clavicles sticking out 
of the sand at our feet, there was something 
plaintively realistic in the words, “‘O that Thou 
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wouldst hide me in the grave, and that Thou 
wouldst keep me secret!” And the awful ques- 
tion, ‘If a man die, shall he live again ?” was 
never before so startlingly pertinent. 

When uncle closed his well-worn pocket Bible 
Mr. Brand fell to thinking out loud, and we fol- 
lowed him with unabated interest. The audience 
was a mixed one, to be sure, but they were none 
the less observant, for all that. On a pinnacled 
crag close at hand a Jarge bald eagle ruffed his 
clerkly neck feathers and pierced us with his 
carnage-brooding eyes. All the side pews were 
taken by shags and pelicans demurely winking 
at us one eye while the other was wickedly intent 
on the frolicsome fish in the shoals. The nearest 
aisles were, filled by dozens of solemn-visaged 
ravens looking eminently respectable in their 
black dress suits, but with their unregeneracy 
plainly manifest in their furtive glances at a car- 
rion porpoise half buried in the sand. Just off 
the beach on a table rock a concourse of sea lions 
went through all manner of snaillike contortions, 
as if undergoing the pangs of an awakened con- 
science. The most innocent hearers of the dis- 
sertation were undoubtedly a ground owl moon- 
ing at us with his wide, expressionless eyes, and 
a covey of dainty plover making desultory pecks 
in the sand between somewhat frivolous flirts of 
their short tail feathers. 

When we took up ‘‘Greenland’s Icey Mount- 
ains” the sea lions reared their black-maned 
heads and struck in a hoarse basso profunde 
whose sole note was the acme of miserableness. 
Instantaneously the entire shoal was alive with 
sleek, round heads all turning soulful eyes our 
way, until a line of paddling seals occupied what 
might be considered the ‘‘ mourners’ bench ” in 
front. 

Never did the grand old hymn sound so wholly 
glorious! The thunderous surges put in the or- 
gan tones, trailing them out to uphold the strains, 
while the echoing rocks multiplied them into a 
thousand far-away melodies. With the wild creat- 
ures from ‘the springs of the sea ” and the birds 
of the land hearkening, we again burst forth in 
Selkirk’s majestic complaint : 


‘©T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


‘© O Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” 


By afternoon the wind veered to the south, and 
swept low and moaningly over the shivering 
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dunes. For hours a continuous flock of sea fowl 
wingea past the tent in the coppery illumination 
from the veiled sun. 


strange and solemnly prophetic. At sundown 
there was an ominous piling of swollen clouds in 
the west, above wide pools of throbbing light. 
One by one the neighboring islands were muffled 
in gloom, until the bleak slip of land we inhab- 
ited seemed-all tliat was left of the great spinning 
earth. Across the universe of boiling waters ser- 
pentine flashes of lightning ripped the intense 
biackness pressing down from the sky, and the 
sea took on a doleful plaint to the indistinct mut- 
terings of thunder. 

At midnight the storm broke, and I never re- 
member hearing such thunder. There came an 
appalling dash of rain and wind, ‘mingled with 
the terrific bellowing of the surf on the rocks. 
So tremendous was the jar and the uproar that 


the island appeared shaken to its foundation. It - 


was only with the utmost exertion that we man- 
aged to keep the tent upright, but there was no 
more sleep for any of us. The sunrise, however, 
was well worth being up to see. It was altogether 
the most marvelous we had yet witnessed. Not 
a hint of the storm remained, aside from a rain- 
bathed freshness over all, even to the sea itself, 
which was all a-sparkle in the radiating light. 

After a lengthened barter with the “‘ boss” Chi- 
naman we secured a day’s loan of the skiff for 
the sum of ‘‘ fo’ bittee,” and stuffing stray morsels 
of food in our pockets, we made off for the day. 

Rounding the narrow peninsula that forms the 
‘south confine of Coral Harbor, we rowed as close 
to the shore as the breakers would permit. The 
unfrequented caverns, abounding in rare alge 
and wriggling crustacean creatures, furnished us 
inexhaustible objects of interest. Our eyes were 
never weary searching the diaphanous water where 
countless scarlet, gold and argent fish flashed 
through the submarine groves. On a bed of ex- 
quisitely tinted shells and pebbles lay a pair of 
rusty iron rowlocks, seemingly within twenty feet 
of the surface, but upon sounding, the actual 
depth proved to be eighty fathoms. 

The ragged sea wall was all along scaly with 
shellfish, each with its valve opened to drink in 
the falling spray. Multitudes of gulls and shags 
were everywhere to be seen, but as we neared them 
they flew away with a wild clatter. Now and 
again from some castellated projection we were 
watched by a kingly eagle. 

The beaches we saw were too steep to make 
good landing ground, but we finally took advan- 
tage of an ingving breaker, which set us pretty 
well up on the sand. 


‘There were. unnumbered - 
thousands of these birds, and their cries sounded | 


THE STONE FOREST. 


Having fixed things to our satisfaction, we 
made our way cautiously along a backbone of 
sandstone running far out beyond the frothing 
breakers. Being now ravenously hungry, we 
chose the smoothest surface at hand and stretched 
ourselves to dry, and munch our apples and bis- 
cuit. The direct rays of the sun set us to steam- 
ing at a great rate, and provoked an imperative 
drowsiness. I fell asleep, and Leroy must have 
done likewise, for I was vaguely conscious of his. 
deep breathing beside me. 

An hour or so later my eyelids slowly unclosed 
in a delicious half-awakening, and the next in- 
stant I was straining my sight at what I took to. 
be the tails of two enormous spotted snakes float- 
ing aimlessly out from a submerged bowlder. 
While absorbed in watching them a third undu- 
latory shape was thrust like a tongue from the 
crevice, and was followed by a fourth and a fifth 
slimy, elongated tentacle, all of which broadened 
toward the same focus. When my curiosity was. 
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at its height a disgusting, jellylike mass detached 
itself from the rock and moved slowly forward by 
the aid of its eight feelers, three of which I had 
not perceived before. 

I now realized that the bundle of “snakes” 
was in reality the antenne of one round, gluti- 
nous centre possessed of two large, watery eyes 
which glared voraciously. Though I had never 
before seen this hideous and formidable monster, 
I was convinced it was the octopus, commonly 
called the “ devilfish,” and known to legendary 
lore as the ‘‘ Kraken.” 

Seeing the creature about to shamble off, I 
called sharply to Leroy. There was a loud splash 
and a choking cry in response. ‘Io my dismay I 
saw him struggling and sputtering in the water. 
In his violent awakening he had rolled off into 
the pool inhabited by the devilfish. I had read 
frightful accounts of its deadly embrace, and my 
presence of mind forsook me. I shrieked wildly : 

“Don’t climb up here. Go farther down. 
For mercy’s sake, hurry! ITle’s right under 
you !” 

““T’m glad something is under me, for it seems 
a deucedly long way to the bottom! Lend a 
hand, can’t you, and don’t be so infernally 
scared !” 

He extended one hand, while the other clutched 
the notched wall, his toes barely touching the 
shell-like bowlder underneath. My eyes fell upon 
his shoes and socks drying beside me in the sun. 
Even now the blistering thongs of the octopus 
might be reaching for his bare flesh! Fortu- 
nately he was ignorant of its malevolent pres- 
ence. I remembered also that he could not swim 
a stroke. We both strained every muscle; but 
not until he had felt his way some yards down 
the submarine ledge was it possible for our united 
efforts to get him up the slippery stones. 

When Leroy scrambled to his feet I submitted 
to a briny but dramatic embrace. Then break- 
ing away, I ran to look for the devilfish. He 
was nowhere in sight, but there was a slight 
movement of the water where the monster had 
buried itself in a cleft of the rock. 

When I explained to Leroy he stopped wring- 
ing his clothes and stared open-mouthed, then 
laughed extravagantly. 

“‘The governor will never forgive me for not 
allowing myself to be thoroughly wound up and 
sucked dry for the benefit of science. Think what 
a beautiful exemplication of the polyp’s wonder- 
ful apparatus for exhausting air! Really, Char- 
lie ”— with whimsical gravity —‘‘ you did wrong 
to help me escape. The best we can do now is 
to keep mum on the subject.” 

And odd as it may appear, we carried out the 
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suggestion, saying nothing about the adventure, 
even when the Chinamen a few days after hauled 
in their net only to find an octopus writhing 
among a score of other fish. Under thé profess- 
or’s tutelage we had a chance to come to a pretty 
good understanding of the creature’s remarkable 
anatomy. Every snakelike feeler had on its un- 
der surface rows of suckers which act like cup- 
ping glasses to draw the blood of its victim. 
These tentacles are hollow, ‘and supplied with 
sharp points on the ends. In fact, the whole 
shapeless, scabrous heap is quite revolting enough 
to give rise to the superstitious horror with which 
the ‘‘sea vampire” has ever been regarded. 

Much of the second week we spent investigat- 
ing the eastern portion of the, island. Here a 
smooth tableland of thousands of acres is covered 
with nutritious grass and moss, where bands of 
sheep graze the year through. Unlike the dusky, 
burr-fringed .flocks on the mainland, these ani- 
mals were picturesquely white, and as nimble and 
wild as goats. No shepherd watches them day or 
night, and there is no dog to tease or wild beast 
to torture or kill them, Indeed, every one of 
these Channel Islands might truthfully be deemed 
a sheep’s paradise. When the season comes round 
shearers are sent from Ventura or Santa Barbara, 
and aside from this periodical attention the own- 
ers reck not of the welfare of these Crusoe-like 
island flocks. 7 

The sheep on Anacapa are a queer lot. They 
are ignorant of the taste of water, there being 
none on the island. They get sufficient moisture 
from the dew and fog on the grass and succulent 
moss. When taken off Anacapa these sheep 


have been known to perish with thirst beside 


running water. 

On the morning of our second Saturday on 
San Nicolas Professor Borland seemed in an 
unusual hurry to be off on his customary tramp. 
The rest of us lingered behind, expecting every 
minute to catch a glimpse of the white sail of the 
Hattie. As the day waned our wonderment grew 
into positive uneasiness. 

“Tt cannot be possible she is not coming !” 
uncle anxiously exclaimed, stopping in his im- 
patient march to and fro on the beach, and di- 
recting a troubled glance at us. I knew he was 
picturing the disappointment of the dear home 
folks, who would be sure to look for us that 
night. 

The sun went down thirstily, leaving a fiery 
west that was like burnished brass. While we 
sat at supper the professor returned. He greeted 
us with enforced cheerfulness, and I fancied his 
eyes evaded the grave regard of my uncle and the 
minister. 
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“The Hattie did not come!” uncle abruptly 
began. 

“So I see, soI see! Well, we’ll have to make 
the best of it till she does. I’m sure she couldn't 
leave us in a more charming spot. Why, that 
graveyard is a regular archeological mine! I 
could spend the rest of my days there.” 

“So I supposed. Now, will you tell us just 
when we may expect Captain Conlan ?” 

There was a cold insistence in Uncle Ned’s 
voice that caused the perspiring professor to 
wince and change color. 

“Certainly, Bruner. He'll be here without 
fail a week from to-day. The fact is, when I 
wrote to my wife I told her to inform Mrs. 
Bruner we had made up our minds to lengthen 
our stay to three weeks on the island. What 
more can you ask ?” the professor added, irritably. 

The two friends held hands a moment in si- 
lence, then Uncle Ned, quite pale and collected, 
replied, in a low voice : 

“‘T think you have behaved in a shamefully 
selfish and inconsiderate manner, and our busi- 
ness connection ends with to-day. The relics we 
find the coming week will be individual prop- 
erty.” 

He glanced at Mr. Brand as if for confirma- 
tion. The latter quickly responded : 

“Quite right, my dear feHow. It is the least 
we can exact in common justice to ourselves.” 

With this the two walked apart, leaving the pro- 
fessor for the instant astonished and visibly per- 
turbed. 

It puzzled me at the time, and it has since, to 
dlecide in my own mind whether Professor Bor- 
land had the vaguest realization of having done a 
dishonorable act in compelling us to remain an- 
other week on San Nicolas. After the conversa- 
tion related he seemed to have totally forgotten 
the whole affair. He resumed his former distrait 
or enthusiastic manner, according to his mood. 

This state of affairs might have proved dampen- 
ing to our spirits under ordinary circumstances, 
but it must be confessed Leroy and I felt but a 
momentary depression in consequence. The splen- 
did freedom that was ours on the island had 
purged our nerves of every trace of supersensi- 
tiveness, and we continued to quaff royal bum- 
pers of the true wine of life—the untainted air of 
the ocean. 

The ensuing Sabbath passed much as the pre- 
vious one had done, but as the night deepened 
and the professor did not put in an appearance 
some fear was expressed lest he were lost or had 
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met with an accident. After waiting another 
half-hour we agreed to go in search of him, cach 
of us promising to fire a shot in case he should be 
found. 

Leroy and I kept together, stumbling awk- 
wardly in the dark over drifts of sand and ditches 
strewn with shell and rock. In the obscure light 
the most commonplace object presented a weird 
unreality which kept us all a-tingle with antici- 
pation of something yet more awesome. 

Finally we half slid, half fell down a smooth 
embankment into a basinlike hollow, wherein we 
met a sight that was truly terrifying. The place 
was alive with spectral lights, revealing with 
frightful distinctness the fleshless grin of num- 
berless skulls, and the ribby skeletons strewn about 
piece by piece, and all softly aflame. These lam- 
bent lights went out, were rekindled, shifted, 
danced and flickered, all in the same breath—a 
hideous play upon ghastly relics whose very na- 
kedness was a dumb protest to the unholy illumi- 
nation. 

Suddenly the full moon emerged from the fog, 
its familiar beams dispelling the strange phosphor- 
escent display. Almost immediately the place 
regained much of its daytime appearance of un- 
mitigated desolateness. 

“Hark! There’sa gun. I hope father is all 
right. We’d better go straight back.” 

I think neither of us was sorry to get away from 
that uncanny valley. We retraced our steps with 
all speed, and, shaping our course by the friendly 
beacon, we had no further difficulty in reaching 
camp. 

We were all glad enough to get back with our 
number unbroken, though the professor admitted 
that for a time he thought his case hopeless. He 
was completely lost in the fog, and had it not 
been for the stentorian shouts of Mr. Brand 
would probably have been forced to bivouac on 
the sand dunes the remainder of the night. 

The last three days of our outing were dismal 
enough, the rain falling in almost uninterrupted 
showers, making it impossible to kindle a camp 
fire. Fortunately we could share with the China- 
men the use of their tiny stove in the cabin, and 
were thus enabled to get something warm now 
and then. The worst of it was, our provisions ran 
short, so that between wet, cold and hunger there 
was genuine rejoicing when the //a¢tie steamed 
into Coral Harbor. Only the professor lingered 
wistfully on shore until the last of his archwolog- 
ical treasures was snugly aboard, when we bade a 
long farewell to San Nicolas. 


MERRY 


/ : 
‘SHE LOOKED UP, SHOWING A PALE, WAN COUNTENANCE.” 


SCRATCHED OUT: 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


A BEAUTIFUL afternoon in the month of May, 
the weather being exceptionally brilliant, even for 
that favored season. The sun was shining over 
the fields and valleys and mountains of Northern 
Pennsylvania. The midday train on the chief 
railroad of the State was hurrying onward as 
though, like a high-bred horse, the locomotive 
felt in its iron frame a fresh impulsion from the 
charm of the season. ‘The passengers themselves 
seemed inclined to enjoy rather than to simply 
endure the monotonous hours of their journey. 
And there was one of their number who at- 
tracted a certain amount of attention from the 
gay exuberance of his spirits. He appeared to 
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be literally overflowing with happiness, like a 
man who is nearing the fruition of a hope long 
cherished and long delayed, and at last on the 
point of realization. He was too restless to sit 
still, or even to keep silent. He was a tall, lithe, 
sharp-featured man of about forty years of age, 
naturally of a fair complexion, but with his skin 
tanned of that peculiar mahogany-brown which 
betrays the parching of a tropical sun. From 
that deeply bronzed visage a pair of bright blue 
eyes looked forth upon the world with a cheery 
sparkle in their depths. Of genial aspect and 
eager to talk, he found no difficulty in entering 
into conversation with his next neighbor, the 
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sharer of his car seat, a kindly-looking country 
doctor, who was returning home from a visit to 
Philadelphia, where he had been laying in a stock 
of scarce drugs and had been picking up some of 
the latest ideas in medical science. A remark of 
the doctor’s concerning a deep white scar on the 
side of one of his traveling companion’s sinewy 
hands furnished the latter with a pretext for 
talking, of which he was not slow to avail him- 
self. 

“Tt isn’t pretty to look at,” he remarked, hold- 
ing up his hand as he spoke, to afford a good 
view of the livid-looking, triangular-shaped mark, 
‘‘and it was anything but pleasant in the mak- 
ing; for, first, the place was cut out with a sharp 
knife, and then the wound was cauterized with a 
red-hot iron. But for all that the pain was worth 
the enduring, for it saved my life.” 

«The, bite of a mad dog, I suppose ?” said the 
doctor. 

‘Not a bit of it. It wasn’t anything one could 
take the chances on like that. It was a snake 
bite, and the fellow that set his fangs into me 
was the handsomest-marked reptile you ever saw 
—all yellow and black and striped like a tiger. 
It was out in South Africa that it happened. I 
had gone to the Kimberley Mines to try to do a 
stroke of business, and went off prospecting a bit 
on my own account. I had studied geology in 
my odd moments, and I had a theory as to the 
whereabouts of some of the big stones. So I took 
a trip to the interior, with a single Zulu for my 
guide. And one evening, while getting some 
sticks together for the camp fire, I was fool enough 
to run my hand into a tall patch of weeds ; and I 
pulled it back fast enough, I promise you, with 
a tiger snake hanging to it by his fangs.” 

«© And what did you do ?” 

‘First I killed the snake. Then I cut the 
place out as deep as I could manage with my 
very sharp hunting knife. Next I put the blade 
of a smaller knife that I had with me into the 
fire, and as soon as it got red hot I cauterized the 
wound thoroughly. I was weak and sickish for 
two days afterward, but it came all right at last. 
My Zulu Jack said it was the only time he had 
ever known of a person bitten by a tiger snake to 
recover. I’ve brought home the skin and the 
venom from the snake’s poison bag. Jack showed 
me how to prepare them, and I’m going to for- 
ward them to the Zoological Society of Philadel- 
phia as soon as I get settled at home.” 

«* And how did you fare in your search for dia- 
monds ?” 

The traveler laughed gleefully. 

“Badly enough at first,” he replied. ‘I had 
just telegraphed to my poor little wife that I was 
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dead broke, and that I was coming home « good 
deal worse off than when I went away, when a 
great stroke of luck No, I'll not give you 
any of the details. I*+’s a thing that might hap- 
pen a second time if he person that knew about 
it were wise and coulu hold his tongue. At all 
events, it happened once to me; and I’ve come 
home with a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
to my credit, all safe and sound in a New York 
bank. So here Iam, on my way to the girl that 
I left two years ago with just enough money to 
keep our little house going ; and I shall walk in 
and say, ‘See here, Kate! Ruined, am I? Just 
put on your bonnet, and we'll be off to New York 
this blessed minute. No need to pack your trunk. 
Plenty of fine clothes to be bought in New York. 
Or, if not there, why, we’ll e’en push on as far as 
Paris to buy some.’ And then I'll throw this lit- 
tle sparkler in her lap, just to prove that I’m tell- 
ing the truth.” 

As he spoke he took from his waistcoat pocket 
a large diamond, set clumsily but not ineffectively 
in a massive ring. He held it up so that the bright 
May sunlight might show off its rainbow lustre. 

* Pretty, isn’t it ?” he remarked, slipping the 
ring for better security into an inner pocket in 
the breast of his coat. ‘‘I guess Kate’s eyes will 
shine brighter than that diamond when she first 
gets a sight of me. For, you see, I have planned 
my home coming to be a great surprise. And I’ve 
been the only friend and comforter that my sweet 
little wife has ever had. It’s just five years ago 
since she came with a variety show to Pineyford. 
A poor half-starved, sickly little thing was she, 
and soon broke down in the dance-and-song act 
that she used todo. She fell ill—typhoid fever, 
nothing less—and the manager went off with his 
troupe and left her to die or to recover, as Provi- 
dence might decide. There was just one thing to 
do: I had her doctored up, and fed up when she 
began to get better; and I married her as soon as 
she was strong enough to stand up at my side and 
Rather too dainty and delicate 
a creature for a poor man’s wife, though always 
gay and merry and amusing. And now that we're 
rich ——” ; 

«‘ Westbrook Station! Change cars for Piner- 
ford !” shouted the conductor in stentorian tones, 
while the train slackened speed preparatory to 
coming to a full stop. 

“‘Here’s my jumping-off place, I declare! 
Good-by, doctor. Guess I’ve most talked you 
blind, but you’ll excuse a man that’s just ranning 
over with happiness for being something over- 
talkative. And if ever you come to Pineyford and 
will ask for Joel Denton and. his wife, and we 
happen to be at home, you'll find a hearty wel- 
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come waiting for you—that’s all!” And picking 
up his valise, and pulling his soft traveling hat 
well over his eyes, the joyous traveler swung him- 
self down from the platform just as the train gave 
symptoms of moving on. 

The radiance of the bright spring day had de- 
parted, and the sky showed, amid the faint rose 
flush overspreading it, no luminary more dazzling 
than a slender curved thread of gold, the earliest 
revelation of the May moon, with a single planet 
sparkling just beyond it. 

Mr. Denton was not exactly in a mood to enjoy 
the beauty of the evening, for, greatly to his dis- 
gust, he found that the Pineyford train, the only 
one that the evening hours afforded, did not de- 
part till nine o’clock. To the gleeful anticipa- 
tions of the homeward-bound traveler this delay 
was most vexatious. However, there was no help 
for it ; so, after comforting himself as well as he 
could with a good dinner, he lit a cigar and 
started off for a stroll down the line, to pass away 
the time and to meditate over the coming meet- 
ing with his idolized wife. 

On he walked, plunged in pleasant medita- 
tions, and he had gone quite a distance and was 
in the act of turning to retrace his steps to the 
station, when, in spite of the gathering shades 
of twilight, he caught sight of a woman standing 
on the top of the embankment opposite to the 
one on which he found himself. She was leaning 
forward and listening intently. Just then the 
noise of a coming train became audible. She 
sprang down the side of the cutting, and crouch- 
ing on the track, she buried her face in her hands 
and remained motionless, waiting for the death 
that would be so surely dealt to her by those ter- 
rible hurrying wheels, the sound of whose coming 
had already swelled into approaching thunder. 

Joel Denton was as quick-witted as he was 
athletic, and without a moment’s delay he swung 
himself down the bank, caught the kneeling 
woman in his arms, and literally swept her from 
her perilous position into a place of safety. His 
aid came none too soon. As he staggered back 
against the side of the cutting, still grasping the 
rescued woman, the train rushed past with a shriek 
as though of fury in being balked of its prey, so 
close that the fiery breath of the locomotive fairly 
scorched his hands. 

As the last car vanished around the curve Den- 
ton released the struggling woman, and half 
pulled, half led her to the top of the embank- 
ment. She was very weak from the shock, and 
inclined to be hysterical ; but Joel Denton had no 
sympathy with what in his own mind he- de- 
nominated as ‘‘deuced foolishness.” So when 
she had sunk down exhausted on the comfortless 
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seat afforded by a big flat stone he looked at her 
severely and remarked : 

“« Now, what did you do that for? We might 
both have been killed, and if I hadn’t come along 
at the nick of time you surely would have been.” 

She looked up, showing a pale, wan counte- 
nance set in a mass of black ruffled hair, and a pair 
of great wild, dark eyes blazing with a feverish 
lustre. 

“‘T wish I were! oh, I wish I were !” she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro as if in an agony of in- 
tolerable suffering. ‘* Why didn’t you let me be ? 
It would have all been over by this time, and now 
I’ve just got to begin again.” 

«‘And what’s the reason you want so badly to 
kill yourself? Just tell me your story, and what 
it is that troubles you,” said Denton, his kindly 
heart softening before the youth and the piteous 
words and the despairing woe of the speaker. 
‘*Mayhap I can help you to find some way out of 
it all.” 

She shook her head hopelessly. ‘‘ There is only 
one way out of my misery for me, and that way is 
death !” 

“‘ Anyhow, won’t you tell me what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

** Desolation !— desertion !—heartbreak !” she 
cried. ‘* Look you: I had but one person to love 
in all the world, and that was my husband. Both 
my parents are dead, and I never had a child, and 
I loved him—no, it was more than love that I 
felt for him, it was idolatry! I know he wasn’t 
the kind of man I ought to have married. He 
was a gambler, a hard drinker and a libertine ; 
but he was handsome, and just as fascinating as a 
serpent to all women. Iran away from home to 
become his wife, and I do believe that the misery 
and disgrace of my elopement broke my poor 
mother’s heart. I’ve never been happy with him 
—never ; but just so long as I could be with him, 
and try to coax him back to something like what 
he was when we were first married, I got along, 
for I always hoped that some day my love and my 
patience would win him back to me. You may 
have heard of him, perhaps—the professional 
gambler Martin Jackson. He is quite a celebrity 
in sporting circles, they say.” 

Joel Denton shook his head and took a furtive 
glance at his watch. Only a little after eight. 
How slowly the time lagged, when he was longing 
to be hurrying onward toward Kate and the per- 
fect bliss of their reunion ! 

«‘T might have suspected something when he de- 
cided to settle down at such a dull town as Piney- 
ford for the winter. But I never dreamed of the 
real attraction of the place. It seems there was 
a woman there that he had known and fancied 
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some years before. Ife had tried acting for awhile, 
and she was a member at that time of the same 
company with himself, and they got to be very 
fond of each other, I’ve been told. To be sure, 
she had married and settled down, but she wrote 
to him, while we were in New York last autumn, 
to tell him that her husband had deserted her, 
and that she was very unhappy and longed to see 
him once more. 

‘*He came on at once to Pineyford, and we 
staid there for months; and at last there came 
a telegram from the woman’s husband saying that 
he was totally ruined, and that he was coming 
back home as fast as possible. It seems that he 
had never deserted his wife at all, but he had 
gone away to try to make money in some new en- 
terprise or other, and when all his hopes failed 
he sent word he meant to return. Why do you 
look at me like that ? Do you think Iam not 
telling the truth ? Here are all the letters that 
creature wrote my husband. I found them in 
his room after he went away. For he and she 
have run off together. They would not wait till 
the man they had both wronged got back to face 
them. They have gone to New York, and on 
Saturday they are to sail for Europe on the French 
steamer.” 

“Her name—the woman’s name !” 

- So hoarse and broken was the whisper in which 
this question was uttered that the hearer failed to 
comprehend it till it was once more repeated. 

“She used to be known on the stage by the 
name of Kitty Forrest. Her husband’s name is 
Joel Denton. And now you can understand why it 
was that I wanted to kill myself, for I have noth- 
ing on earth left to live for.” . 

“©You have.” 

«And what is that ?” 

** Revenge !” 

She laughed drearily. 

** And how could I avenge myself, I should like 
to know ?—I, a feeble, friendless woman. Who 
would help me to secure that last sweetness life 
has still to offer ?” 

«°T will.” 

“And why? What are Martin Jackson and 
Kitty Forrest to you ?” 

‘““The former, nothing; the latter, all the 
world. I am Joel Denton.” 

a * r oy * *k 

The clerks and the cashier of the Hotel de 
Tours in New York—a small tavern not far from 
the quay where the transatlantic steamers arrive 
from France and whence they take their departure 
—were somewhat puzzled by the aspect and the 
moyements of a man who came thither to take a 
room one Thursday morning. IIe had a wild 
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look about his eyes, and seemed strangely absent- 
minded ; moreover, he had no baggage except one 
small valise ; but as he paid in advance for three 
days’ board and lodging, and was not too partie- 
ular about the position of his room, he was ac- 
cepted without question as an inmate. As he 
asked for the direction of a maker of surgical in- 
struments, he was set down asa physician some- 
what dazed with overwork, and then nobody 
thought any more about him. He went to the 
shop indicated, but his purchases were unimpor- 
tant. He merely bought two small lancets, being 
extremely particular about the fineness of the 
steel and the sharpness of the blades. Having 
selected and paid for the little instruments, he re- 
turned to the hotel, mounted to his bedchamber, 
rang the bell, and ordered, not the inevitable 
pitcher of iced water, but a jug of hot water, 
which, after a short delay, was brought to him by 
an attendant. 

Then, had any spy upon his movements been 
peering through the keyhole, he might have wit- 
nessed a curious process. Drawing from the inner 
recesses of his coat a large pocketbook, the inmate 
of the room proceeded to take from one of its com- 
partments a folded paper, from which he extracted 
a long band of scaly skin speckled and striped with 
black and yellow, in hues dulled by drying, and 
a second very small folded paper, from which he 
shook upon the table two little disks of what 
looked like thin, semi-pellucid horn. Then he took 
from the washstand a tumbler, which he turned 
upside down, and in the shallow hollow in its 
base he placed the two disks, dropping on them 
with infinite precaution a few drops of hot water. 
When they were nearly dissolved he carefully 
anointed with the thick, viscous liquid thus pro- 
duced the point and one-third of the length of 
the blade of each of the lancets he had just 
bought. After thoroughly washing the bottom 
of the tumbler with the warm water he calmly 
proceeded to smash it to pieces on the hearth. 
gathered up the fragments and wrapped them in 
a piece of newspaper, afterward ringing his bell. 
announcing the breakage, and asking that the 
broken glass should be taken away. 

‘I'wo days later the French steamship La Bour- 
gogne lay at her wharf, her engines throbbing 
with the suppressed energy of an approaching de- 
parture. There were the usual bustle and anima- 
tion on the dock, as well as on the deck of the 
great ship. Passengers-were hurrying to and fro 
with their wraps and handbags; porters wer 
toiling along under the weight of stateroom trunks 
and steamer chairs; messengers were arriving 
with bonquets and devices in hothouse flowers 
und with baskets of choice fruit, and all was 
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pleasurable stir and excitement. Amongst the 
latest arrivals came a pair that attracted universal 
attention by reason of their personal comeliness. 
The man, tall, broad -shouldered, black - mus- 
tached and dark-eyed, was decidedly handsome, 
though in a coarse, dissipated style, while his com- 
panion, a laughing, dimpled blonde, with the 
bluest of eyes and the yellowest of locks, was, as 
a bystander audibly remarked, ‘‘as pretty as a 
pink.” No friends or acquaintances of the strik- 
ing-looking couple had come down to the wharf 
to see them off, but, absorbed as they were in 
each other, they did not seem to need or to care 
for the presence of anybody else. 

«All aboard !” came the warning cry. There 
was a rush toward the gang plank, and a certain 
degree of crowding and confusion ensued, in the 
midst of which the pretty blonde uttered a sud- 
den cry. 

«‘What’s the matter, Kate ?” queried her com- 
panion. 

«« Just look how something has scratched me !” 
she answered, holding up one slender, ungloved 
hand, across the back of which a long, deep 
scratch, or, rather, cut, formed a scarlet line. 

“By Jove! you have scratched yourself. And 
see here! There is just such another mark on 
my wrist. I wonder what could have caused it! 
or could anyone Ne 

And he glared around with wrathful eyes, but, 
failing to fix the outrage on any person in the 
crowd, he contented himself with remarking: “A 
pin in some one’s sleeve, I suppose. It’s not 
much, after all.” And in a moment more the 
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throng of departing travelers were safe and sound 
on board, the gang plank was withdrawn, and the 
mighty screw bore away the huge steamship on 
the first stage of her voyage. 

The trip was a swift and a prosperaus one, last- 
ing just eight days from shore to shore. It was 
saddened, however, by a tragic and inexplicable 
incident. Two of the passengers, the gambler, 
Martin Jackson, and the charming woman. who 
passed as his wife, both died within a few hours 
of each other during the early morning of the 
second day out. The ship’s surgeon could only 
conjecture the cause of this mysterious and fatal 
event. He suggested suicide by poison, or a pe- 
culiarly malignant type of blood poisoning, this 
last supposition being warranted by the irritated 
and inflamed condition of a scratch on the lady’s 
hand and one on the wrist of her companion. 
But the science of the young French doctor failed 
to discover the reason of the simultaneous devel- 
opment of such a condition of the blood in the 
veins of two different persons. However, neither 
of the deceased were of sufficient importance to 
make much fuss about. The solemn ceremonial 
of a burial at sea afforded a mild, if dismal, distrac- 
tion to the surviving passengers. And Joel Den- 
ton, when the cable dispatch of La Bourgogne’s 
arrival at Havre came, with the additional tidings 
of the two deaths that had taken place on board, 
looked grimly down on the deep white scar on the 
side of his hand, and muttered between his teeth : 

“¢Tt was worth while, the danger and the suffer- 
ing and all, to have brought home with me the 
death-dealing venom of the tiger snake |” 
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By NinetTre M. LowaTer. 


O Curistmas bells, ring loud and clear! 
Our hearts give thanks for all our cheer 
Shared with our friends, the near and dear, 
And for the day that crowns the year 

And lights with hope the future near! 


Christmas has come, a welcome guest ; 

It is the day when toil may rest ; 

Youth, with bright dreams and visions blest, 
And age, whose heart is memory’s nest, 
Both hail it, day of days the best. 


O white-haired friends who only wait, 
Manhood whose strength might challenge fate, 
Fair childhood, at life’s opening gate— 

Till God shall call you, soon or late, 

May Christmas bring you blessings great! 


SOUVENIR OF A VOYAGE. 


By Prerre Lori. * 


In the midst of the Indian Ocean, one night 
when the wind began to rise, only two poor oxen 
remained to us of the twelve we had taken on 
board at Singapore to be eaten on the way. They 
had been treasured, these two, for the voyage was 
prolonged, owing to the contrary winds of the 
monsoon. 

Two poor oxen, lean and pitiable, already 
wasted to the bone by the constant rolling of the 
ship. For many days they had sailed thus mis- 
erably, leaving their native pastures far behind 
them with no hope of ever returning ; fastened 
by the horns side by side, lowering their heads 
designedly each time a wave came to deluge them 
with another cold shower. With mournful eye 
they chewed together the salt-soaked hay, poor 
condemned beasts without hope of mercy, having 
to suffer much before being killed ; to suffer from 
cold, from the tossing of the ship, from damp- 
ness, from numbness, from fear. 

The evening of which I speak was particularly 
sombre. On the ocean there are many such even- 
ings when livid clouds stretch across the horizon 
as the light is fading, when the wind roars, and 
the night is of uncertain promise. Then in the 
midst of the infinite waters comes a feeling of 
isolation, a vague anxiety which is never felt at 
twilight on shore—not even in the most lonely 
places. 

And the two poor oxen, creatures of the fields 
and pastures, more exiled than men in the moy- 
ing desert, and having no hope like men, must, 
in spite of their low intelligence, suffer in their 
way from the desolation of the scene, and see 
confusedly in it the picture of their approaching 
death. ‘They chewed slowly like invalids, their 
large, solemn eyes resting fixedly on the gloomy 
distant horizon. 

One by one their companions had been killed 
on the deck near by ; for almost two weeks they 
had lived thus, brought nearer to each other by 
their loneliness, leaning on each other when the 
vessel rolled, and rubbing their horns in friend- 
ship. 

At this moment the steward crossed the bridge 
to tell me, ‘‘ Captain, an ox is to be killed.” I 
received him very brusquely, though assuredly 
he was not to blame; but really I had been very 
unlneky since the commencement of this voyage ; 
it was always during my watch that the oxen were 
slaughtered. Now, all this took place directly 


under the bridge on which we walked, and even 
if we looked away and thought of other things, 
the blow of the hammer, between the horns in 
the middle of the poor forehead, which was fast- 
ened low to a ring on the deck, could still be 
heard ; then would come the noise of the animal 
falling under the bridge, with a snapping of bones. 
Soon after the breath had left the body the hide 
would be taken off and the carcass cut up, which 
soiled the usually clean decks. 

So it was time to kill an ox. A group of sail- 
ors formed near the ring to which it was to be 
fastened for execution. And of the two remain- 
ing beasts the weaker was chosen, the one already 
nearly dead, and who let himself be led away 
without resistance. 

The other slowly turned his head and followed 
him with melancholy eye, and, seeing him led to 
the same fatal spot where all their companions 


-had fallen, he understood—and he uttered a loud 
_ bellow of distress. Oh! the cry of that ox! It 


was one of the most doleful sounds I have ever 
heard—at the same time one of the most myste- 
rious. There was in it bitter reproach to all 
men, and also heartrending resignation ; some- 
thing held back, stifled, as if he knew how useless 
was his wail, how unheeded his moan. Conscious 
of universal neglect, he seemed to say: ‘‘Ah! yes, 
the inevitable hour has come for him who is my 
last brother, he who has journeyed with me from 
the country where we roamed the fields ; and my 
turn will come soon, and no one will have more 
pity for me than they have for him.” 

Oh, yes! I had pity. I even felt an over- 
whelming pity at this moment, and an impulse 
came to me to go take his poor head and rest it 
on my shoulder, since that is one of the most nat- 
ural ways we have of expressing sympathy for 
those who suffer or are about to die. 

But in reality he could hope for assistance from 
no one, for even I who had felt so completely the 
great distress of his cry—I stood stiff and impas- 
sive, turning away my eyes. 

Because of a beast’s despair the vessel’s course 
could not be changed, and their ration of fresh 
meat kept from three hundred men! One would 
pass for a fool if one only mentioned it. Mean- 
while a young seaman, who perhaps was also 
alone in the world and had never found sympa- 
thy, had heard his call, and interpreted it in the 
depth of his soul. He went up to the ox, and 
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began very gently to stroke his head. At the 
same time he may have mused : “ They will die, 
too, even those who will eat you to-morrow—all, 
the strongest and the youngest; and, perhaps, 
that awful hour will be still more terrible for them 
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than tor you, their sufferings longer ; perhaps at 
that time they will prefer the blow of a hammer 
on the forehead.” 

The animal returned his caress, looking at him 
lovingly and licking his hand. 

But it is ended ; the flash of intelligence which 
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had passed through his dull brain is extinguished. 
In the midst of the sinister surroundings into 
which the vessel carried him every moment more 
quickly, in the cold sprays, in the twilight fore- 
telling a stormy night—and by the side of the 
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body of his companion, who was nothing but a 
shapeless mass of meat suspended from a hook— 
he had returned quietly to his cud ; his brief in- 
telligence went no further; he thought of noth- 
ing ; he remembered nothing.—New York Home 
Journal. 


By J. WILLIAM FospIck. 
“ Hemmed in by a range of northern hills, 
Half hid by a mantle of white; 
Locked in a chain of frozen lakes, 
Vast icy plains ‘neath the soft snowflakes, 
Where the North Wind sweeps in his might.” 
—G.C. F. 

WE stumbled down the slippery steps of the 
Pullman to the snow-covered platform of the 
little station at Bryant’s Pond. The train rum- 
bled off into the storm, Canadaward, and our 
spirits fell as low as the temperature. Not for 
long, however, for presently the waiting - room 
door is thrown open, sending a shaft of warm 
light through the scurrying snowflakes. 

Silhouetted against the light from within is the 
sturdy figure of our host, a man born to command 
and inspire confidence in his followers. 

The little waiting room is glowing with warmth, 
while outside a northerly gale with the aid of a 
temperature far below zero is freezing stiff every- 
thing it touches, and lashes the dry snow against 
the window panes. 

A terrible night for a journey, yet our brave 
commander expects to travel thirty miles by sleigh 
t» the distant village of Andover, and on the 
morrow to continue our journey some twenty 
miles over rough logging roads to his camp, 
which lics on the borders of one of the Rangeley 
Lakes. 

We know that when we reach camp there will 
be roaring wood fires and good cheer, but oh, 
how the wind howls! 

Our leader empties the contents of a big trnnk 
on the middle of the floor. Ulsters, fur robes, 
complete toboggan costumes and moccasins. 
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“‘Come, come!” he cries. ‘Jump into them ; 
we must be off.” 

In a short half-hour our expedition is equipped, 
and eight rolly-polies waddle out the door. 

It is not so easy a task as one might imagine to 
‘jump into” five pairs of woolen stockings, moc- 
casins, two coats, an ulster, and a pair of fur 
gloves each larger than a small dog. 

Before the door was a sort of stage on runners 
drawn by four jet-black horses. In summer time 
one can ride ten feet in air on the top of an old- 
time mail coach drawn by the same team ; but to- 
night we are down on a level with the snowdrifts. 

Six inside, our host and one of the boys on the 
box, the trunks strapped on at the back, a ‘‘ Gee- 
up !” a whistle, the four black horses flounder in 
the drifts, with a creak and bound and away 
we go. 

The bells jingle merrily as we glide along the 
village street. Just as we were leaving the village 
somebody started to sing “Jingle Bells,” ‘‘ Oh, 
What Fun it is to Ride!” ete. ;, but the north 
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wind told us we lied by 
blowing it back down our 
throats, and we stopped 
to let down the sides. 

The heavily weighted 
stage heaves and rolls as 
we encounter drift after 
drift. One lady becomes 
seasick. Down upon us beats the storm with a 
roar which drowns the jingling bells. 

With a rip and slap away goes the side curtain 
next me. Meanwhile the lantern which dangles 
from the roof breaks loose just as I am seizing 
the curtain, and gives me a smart rap on the nose. 
I steady the lantern with my right hand, while 
with my left I hang to the flapping curtain. At 
this juncture I hear a small voice coming from 
the depths of a mass of wraps: ‘I am all un- 
tucked !” 

Now, this small voice belonged to my little 
bride; and a vision of an angry brother-in-law 
down in “Ole Virginny,” who had hinted that 
Boston ‘‘ east winds” might be bad for her, arose 
before my bewildered conscience. And here I 
was carrying her to the north pole. 

A few lights blinking through the storm tell 
us that we have reached Rumford, where we are 
to have supper. 

The Androscoggin River cuts the town in 
twain; but it is hard to tell to-night where the 
river begins and the land ends, for a great white 
bed of snow extends from the large low farm- 
house, before which our smoking team stops, 
down as far as we can see. 

Tlow our faces tingle when we enter the warm 
kitchen where an inviting-looking supper table is 
spread! We were just about to cast off our pile 
of wraps when the farmer asked, with a jerk of 
his thumb in my direction, if he should not fetch 
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a glass of something hot for the old gentle- 
map; but when I pulled off three coats, 
straightened up and thawed out my hoar- 
frosted mustache, he saw his mistake and 
joined in the general laugh. 

Everybody knows what a New England 
farmhouse is like in winter. The kitchen is 
always overheated, and the rest of the house 
a frigid, draughty wilderness where one’s hair 
blows on end, and windows whistle and rattle. 

As we sat about the supper table, trying to 
decide whether to go on to Andover or not. 
the tempest roared outside with redoubled 
fury. Our leader was in favor of going on. 
In order to raise the spirits of the company he 
told in a serio-comic style the tale of the In- 
dian Devil, that awful aboriginal ghost which 
still haunts these parts—at least so he claimed. 

He had often encountered it along certain boggy 
shores of Lake Molechunkamuuk on moonlight 
nights. 

One night back in the fifties it had leered at 
him through the window of his snowbound log 
camp with eyes of fire and a breath which melted 
the hoar frost on the window. 

Here we all sprang to our feet, for with a crash 
and bang the kitchen door flew open. Great Heav- 
ens! What is this? The Indian Devil himself ? 

Within the door loomed up a shapeless white 
thing which stalked with rigid steps to a chair by 
the fire. 

It seemed to have arms which, reaching upward, 
gradually unreeled yards of woolen drapery, from 
which fell the melting snow. At last, when all 
was unwound, there sat before us a pinched-face, 
half-frozen little Yankee dame with surprised 
eyes, who said that she had just come from An- 
dover in ap open sleigh, and that traveling on 
such a night was ‘“‘simply tempting Providence.” 

This decided us to stay at Rumford over night 
although accommodations were but scanty. 

The ladies and children were quartered in the 
“best room ” for the night, the gentlemen sleep- 
ing in various nooks and corners. I was dis- 
patched upstairs to a little room under the eaves, 
which was minus stove or fireplace. The water 
in the pitcher was frozen solid, as was everything 
in the place excepting a small kerosene heater in 
the middle of the floor, over which I stood and 
tried to undress. 

In the morning I scraped away a quarter of an 
inch of frost from the window, and was overjoyed 
to see a dazzling world of white glittering in 
brilliant sunlight. 

We were off early, and crossed the Androscog- 
gin on the ice at the point where a ferryboat 
crosses in the summer. The horses are fresh, and 
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scramble up the bank to Rumford Centre in a 
twinkling, sending showers of snow over us. 

Again we cross the river, not on the ice this 
time, but through an old covered wooden bridge. 
We are more than repaid for the discomforts of 
the previous night; although it is bitingly cold 
the sides of the stage are open, and as we pass 
the scattered farms receive pleasant salutations 
from the farmers who are shoveling paths from 
house to barn. Blue spectacles are in order now, 
and our party is transformed from rolly-polies 
into bulging-eyed frogs. 

Whoever named these villages must have had 
the comfort of winter travelers in mind. It is 
very consoling, when you are blowing your fingers 
and stamping your feet, to glance at a signpost 


sticking up out of the snow and read such names: 


as Brazil or Peru. But the local mail carrier, 
who sat in his little open cutter waiting for the 
Brazilian mail bag which our driver tossed him, 
looked far from tropical in his great buffalo coat 
and cap. 

The village of Andover is the last settlement, 
the jumping-off place, as it were, before one 
strikes into the wilderness. It is the centre from 
which all expeditions start for southern portions 
of the Lake District. It lies in a wide valley en- 
circled by hills. 
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As we came up the wild main road we noticed 
about fourscore houses, three churches, two ho- 
tels, a sawmill and toboggan slide, the latter pre- 
sented to the town by the commander of our ex- 
pedition. 

Although the ride through the crisp air has 
sharpened our appetites, we are loath to leave our 
sleigh. A more beautiful drive either in summer 
or winter is not to be found. 

We pull up before French’s Hotel, a large, 
weather-beaten house with piazzas, which must be 
attractive in summer. In visiting this section in 
winter the traveler must expect to be alternately 
frozen and scorched. The inhabitants have a way 
of turning their living rooms into ovens. In the 
office of French’s Hotel we found two fires and a 
thermometer registering 90°. We had just left a 
temperature outside of 10° below zero. 
The next morning we anxiously watch 
the storm clouds over the hills to the 
north while our sledge is being brought 
round. Guides have been sent ahead 
to break open the trail. They are 
shoveling drifts and cutting through 
the fallen trees. 

Instead of the large stage 
sleigh with its top and flapping 
sides, we now have a low open 
two-horse sledge with ‘seats: 
running crosswise. We are to. 
have no other protection from 
the weather than our wraps 
and some large flat tin foot 
warmers. 

Soon we are off again at a 
rattling pace downhill to the 
sawmill over the bridge, and 
uphill once more. From the 
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opposite slope we 
discover a fine view 
of Andover and the 
wide valley. 

. Almost the entire 
population are in- 
- doors, and it looks 
not unlike a desert- 
ed village ; the blue 
smoke of many wood 
fires curling upward 
tell us of warm 
hearthstones and 
comfort within. 

The before-men- 
tioned hills north 
of Andover must be 
crossed to reach the 
lakes. Black Brook 
Notch, the pass in 
these hills, is ex- 
tremely wild and 
dangerous in win- 
ter. It lies between 
a hill known as 
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“Old Blue” and Sawyer Mountain. The wind 
sweeps down from these rocky heights with ter- 
rific force. More than once we were obliged to 
halt and shovel our way through drifts which had 
formed since the passage of our advance guard. 
In summer the journey from Andover to Camp 
Whitney is made by buckboard and _ private 
steamer. In winter, by sledges of the strongest 
possible build over logging roads, or, if the ice be 
thick and the weather fine, over the lake. The 
logging roads are useless unless thickly covered 
with snow, the horses rarely traveling faster than 
a walk. Our horses were half the time buried 
shoulder deep in snow. At one time it looked 
as if we might be compelled to bivouac in the 
snow. ‘I'he ladies were dismayed at the idea, but 
our driver (one of French’s sons) assured them 
that he could shovel a hole in the snow, pile a 
lot of hemlock boughs across the top, leaving one 
end open, and with their feet to a fire built at 
the open end they could be as warm as toast. 
The farms, logging camps and sawmills of 
Maine have supplied the world with men of ge- 
nius. Our eighteen-year-old driver is doubtless 
one of these. I discover that he is leader of the 
Andover Brass and Reed Band, in which he plays 
the clarinet. He is prompter in the village 
dance-orchestra, and plays first violin. He runs 
a steamer on the lakes in the summer, which he 
built himself, being a self-taught practical en- 
gineer. Ife is building another larger steamer in 
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GUIDE MILTON CUTTING, IN SERVICE OF CAMP WHITNEY 
FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. 


his father’s barn, for which, down to the smallest 
details, he makes working drawings worthy of 
any Boston ‘‘ Tech.” 

As we pass through this gigantic fairyland we 
occasionally see the tracks of rabbit, deer and 
caribou. Only once was our desire to see some 
live game partially gratified by a fleeting glimpse 
of two or three deer which flew across the road 
a long way in advance, probably startled by the 
jingling of our bells. A fox scampered along the 
edge of aclearing. Apart from these and a few 
snowbirds, we saw no living thing. 

As the morning wears away the foot warmers 
begin to cool off, and our extremities are becom- 
ing benumbed, when a welcome sight greets 
our gaze—a log camp (Chase’s), almost out 
of sight in snowdrifts, and curling upward 
from it a blue thread of smoke. 

Within we found a guide from Camp 
Whitney at work preparing our lunch, and 
as we fell to with good, keen appetites we 
studied the primitive interior, which had 
been decorated by the loggers with circus 
posters and illustrated papers. These not 
only served to brighten the place, but kept 
out the wind. 

We piled the tin foot warmers upon the 
stove, and when they were well heated 
throngh we were off again. Later in the 
day, as we approached our journey’s end, an 
appalling sight greeted our gaze. Clouds 
of smoke and sparks rolled skyward from 
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the direction of Camp Whitney. The fagged 
horses were urged into a gallop, and as we emerged 
from the woods we were overjoyed to see that the 
camp was safe. The great chimney had taken 
fire, and was giving a royal display of fireworks 
in our honor. 

As we see the many buildings which comprise 
the camp we can easily imagine ourselves centering 
a small village. We waste no time in reaching the 
great fireplace in the dining room, where we go 
through the peeling-off process; then we are 
taken through numerous passages and apartments 
to our room in one of the wings. From our win- 
dow we can look far away northward over what 
we at first take to be a great snow-covered plain. 
It proves to be Lake Molechunkamunk. Border- 
ing it upon all sides, and stretching far beyond 
the Canadian line, which is only twenty miles 
away, is the unbroken primeval forest. 

Without doubt this is the largest forest in the 
world, the portions which lie within the States 
of Maine and New Hampshire alone being six 
times larger than the famous Black Forest in 
Germany. 

The founder of this camp, Mr. J. Parker Whit- 
ney, divides his time between camp and his fa- 
mous ranch in the California foothills (Placer 
County), where he has literally converted the wil- 
derness into an Eden by means of a wonderful 
system of irrigation. 

Colorado owed much to this man in her early 
days, when, as Commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion, he showed Europe by means of a collection of 
ores her vast resources. The I’'rench Government 
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awarded him the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor in acknowledgment of his great services. 
Later, when Colorado became a State, Mr. Whit- 
ney was chosen by both parties as their Represent- 
ative at Washington, but, caring little for the 
worry of public life, he politely declined to serve. 

With the instincts of a true fisherman the 
founder of this camp built at the mouth of a 
brook— Mosquito Brook it is called—and thus has 
the best of trout fishing in his very dooryard. 

Like many of the old English manor houses, this, 
the finest private camp of the Rangeley District, 
has been added to from time to time according 
to the ever-increasing means and needs of the 
owner. 

From our window we could see the ruins of the 
original Camp Whitney, a little log hut, built 
thirty years ago. The present camp was founded 
twenty-three years ago. 

Upon turning from the picture without, almost 
polar in its desolation, to the comforts within, the 
guest is inclined to regard his host as a kind of 
Monte Cristo, for he knows that each board and 
nail, to say nothing of the furnishings, were 
teamed fifty miles on sledges over almost impas- 
sable roads and the frozen lake. 

Yet there is every comfort, from the grand 
piano in the music room to the Chinese butler in 
the dining: room, who glides about in padded 
slippers and silken blouse, reminding one of the 
automaton in the Eden Musée. 

From the western windows, beyond the tobog- 
gan slide and the remotest confines of the lake, 
we can see the hoary head of Mount Washington, 
a purplish-blue patch against the clear red of a 
winter sunset. It is forty miles away as the crow 
flies. 

The great lakes are ever-changing objects of 
interest for the philosophic sportsman, and the 
master of Camp Whitney is one of these. 

To sit by the snapping birch fire and listen to 
his tales of camp life is a privilege which the vis- 
itor courts. 

He has missed but one winter’s sport in camp 
during thirty-four years, and has spent portions 
of as many summers here. The camp lies at the 
southern end of Upper Richardson (or Mole- 
chunkamunk) Lake, and the camper can in sum- 
mer board the steam launch Helen and steam 
twelve miles from Thayer’s Camp to the South 
Arm, or in winter he can do the same distance 
by ice yacht, skates or snowshoes. 

But sudden cold or warmth renders travel upon 
the lake’s surface far from safe in winter. 

One night Mr. Whitney was skating up the lake 
to a distant camp, accompanied by a party of 
friends. Two of the party, Mr. Whitney and a 
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friend, were ahead, and two or three were per- 
haps half a mile behind. The weather had been 
mild, but had rapidly fallen to zero, and was still 
falling. 

Suddenly he heard a report from behind like a 
rifle shot, but much louder. Skating back, he 
found that the ice had suddenly opened and sep- 
arated from five to eight feet. This opening ex- 
tended straight across the lake. The rest of the 
party were obliged to take to the shore in order 
to continue their journey. 

On one occasion Mr. Whitney came into camp 
the day before Christmas, traveling over the frozen 
lake. The party consisted of eight persons be- 
sides the guides. 

They were traveling in two large road sleds, 
each with two horses. Six or seven inches of 
snow had fallen, which had more or less melted 
the ice, making a slushy surface, but the ice was 
evidently firm. 

They proceeded with great caution, the guides 
going ahead and testing the ice from time to 
time. 

After a mile or so they found it growing thin- 
ner, and they struck for the shore, leaving the 
sleighs and walking. They had hardly done so 
when their sleigh and horses went through the 
ice, and it required the united efforts of the en- 
tire party to rescue them. This was accomplished 
by using long planks. 

On another occasion, in the month of March, 
after a cold spell, the ice being fully three feet 
thick, a sudden thaw set in. He had been for a 
long snowshoe tramp in the woods, and had just 
passed from the shore a short distance out on the 
lake, when he was startled by a series of explo- 
sions which became louder and louder, and as he 
watched a huge wall or wave of ice came crashing 
along the shore with lightning rapidity. 

A sudden thaw will cause the ice to expand so 
rapidly that the weaker portions, unabie to with- 
stand the great pressure, will blow skyward. 

“‘T have seen this occur,” said Mr. Whitney, 
‘when blocks of ice were hurled twenty feet in 
air, accompanied by a noise like the firing of a 
cannon.” 

Camp Whitney has two auxiliary log camps 
(Vincent and Parker), where the hunter who 
finds life in the main camp too luxurious can 
live like a true sportsman, furnishing with gun 
and rod his own meals. These camps are in the 
wildest portions of the forest, upon the borders of 
Upper Richardson Pond and Upper Bear Pond. 

The hunting of big game is, of course, the 
prime attraction in winter, as trout fishing is in 
summer, 

Five guides were employed in and about the 
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camp. Two of them were kept busy during our 
entire visit hunting caribou and deer for the 
camp larder. 

Our host claims that there has been no diminu- 
tion of fish, either in size or quantity, since he first 
came to the lakes, thirty-four years ago. He kept 
a record of about six thousand trout caught by 
himself, but gave up record keeping more than 
fifteen years since. His largest trout (caught at 
camp) weighed 9} pounds. 

It was not so very long ago that the redskins 
frequented these parts. Milton Cutting, for 
thirty-four years employed as guide in this camp, 
recollects seeing, some forty-five years ago, a large 
number of Indian birch canoes half buried in the 
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sandy beach of the South Arm. From this point 
the Indians used to follow the trail to Ellis River, 
from thence by canoe down to the Androscoggin 
and the sea, returning in the autumn to the head 
waters of the lakes, and on to Canada. One of 
the old Indian trails is still visible, not far from 
Camp Whitney. 

We had a drove of five caribou about camp for 
a week. The snow was very deep, and although 
we followed them steadily for that time, we had 
two long shots only. 

Caribou are generally very shy when they have 
once scented human presence, but the five on 
this occasion lingered about camp in a tan- 
talizing manner. Although the caribou averages 
from 250 to 300 pounds in weight, it can travel 
rapidly over deep snow. 

Its hoofs have great spread and act in the char- 
acter of snowshoes, so that in the season of snow 
crust, when the deer and moose are much im- 
peded by breaking in, the caribou travels without 
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difficulty. I have no remembrance of any in- 
stance where the caribou has been overtaken after 
the manner by which all other large game of this 
region are hunted. It is useless to undertake 
their capture excepting by stalking. 

One may easily imagine that the life in such 
a camp as this is one perpetual holiday ; yet we 
made a famous one of Christmas. The guides 
were sent to the woods to cut a fine tree, which 
was set up in the schoolroom, and to the sound 
of music old Santa Claus appeared in our midst 
and showered his bounty upon all, not forgetting 
the guides, who received long, murderous-looking 
knives for deer slaying and what not. 

Later there was dancing beneath the mistletoe ; 


and later still, when the little ones had been put 
to bed, we sat about the great fireplace and list- 
ened to the sad tragic tale of old Metalluck, 
graphically told by our host. 

Metalluck was legitimately chief of the St. 
Francis tribe of Canadian Indians, although he 
persistently refused to live with his tribe in Can- 
ada, preferring the surroundings of the Rangeley 
Waters. 

After the death of his squaw and the de- 
parture of his two sons with the tribe to Canada 
Metalluck continued to frequent these parts un- 
til the incident occurred which was so graphically 
related to us on Christmas night. 

One crisp winter’s afternoon two hunters from 
the Upper Magalloway River settlement, cousins 
named Bennett, followed a moose trail through 
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the woods along the Magalloway River. Dark- 
ness coming on, and knowing Metalluck well and 
believing that he was at his camp on a pond near 
by, they concluded to pass the night with him 
and follow the moose trail on the following day. 
Somewhat blinded by a heavy fall of snow which 
had set in, they finally reached Metalluck’s camp, 
and to their surprise found it deserted, although 
the dricd moose meat hanging from the camp 
shelf, and a kettle at the fireplace half filled with 
meat ready to boil, told them that he could not 
be far away. 

They called and searched with poor success, and 
ended by building a fire and cooking the old 
chief’s pot of meat. Feeling ill at ease and not 
understanding his uncanny disappearance, they 
turned in for the night, sleeping but poorly. 

Suddenly in the midst of the night a wild ery 
of anguish, a wail of distress, awoke the hunters. 
They tried to persuade themselves that it was the 
cry of a wild cat. But again they heard it, far 
more plainly this time, a distinct human cry. 

Hastening out of doors with pine torches, they 
once more made a careful search in the vicinity 
of the camp, and were on the point of abandoning 
it, when they found the insensible form of old 
Metalluck buried beneath the snow. They bore 
him tenderly to camp, where, with the aid of a 
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warm fire and some whisky, they partially re- 
vived him. To their queries he would only stretch 
forth his benumbed hands, crying: ‘‘ No see um 
John ; no see um John—all dark !” 

It seems that some years previously he had lost 
one of his eyes, and now he had lost the otlier, 
and was totally blind. He had as usual been 
alone in his remote camp, where he had set many 
traps. He had been out to gather some firewood, 
and having secured a quantity, had tied it to- 
gether, and was engaged in hauling it along to 
camp when the moose-hide rope or strap broke, 
and he fell suddenly forward, a sharp stick enter- 
ing his remaining eye as he fell. Becoming help- 
less, he lost his bearings, and for three nights had 
been out in the snow, blind and without food, 
unable to find his camp. 

He would undoubtedly nave perished but for 
the chance visit of the Bennetts, As it was, he 
only lived a helpless old man, to die some years 
later in the Stewartstown Poorhouse. 

The old guide, Milton, remembers seeing this 
chief first when he (Milton) was thirteen years of 
age. Metalluck had come ont to Andover to sell 
some furs and obtain supplies of powder and lead. 
He seems to have been a remarkable Indian in 
various respects, and many are the flitting tales of 
his prowess. 
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‘“THE MAN LOOKED DOWN UPON THE LITTLE ONE AND ASKED: ‘BAY, SISSY, WOULDN’T YOU LIKE 
TO HAVE A DOLL LIKE THAT?” 


THE. FIRST TEARS. 


By Max DE LIPMAN. 


He was tall and rough-looking, and moved 
along the crowded streets with the heavy, awk- 
ward gait of a hard-working man. ‘The ill-fitting 
ready-made clothes he wore contrasted strangely 
with his intelligent face, to which the stern lines 
of a sorrow borne with manliness gave additional 
dignity. 

There was a narrow band of crape around his 
hat. 

A stout old lady ran against him at the street 
corner and dropped an armful of bundles and 
packages. He assisted her in picking them up, 
and as he handed her the last one, through the 
torn wrapping paper whereof protruded the head 
and an arm of a cheap doll, his hand trembled. 

The red-faced woman was busy catching her 
breath, and hurried on without thanking him for 
his trouble. 

Slight as the incident was, it reminded him 
that it was near Christmas time. 

The corvers of his mouth began to twitch. 
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Last year he too had bought presents, as did 
thousands that were hurrying hither and thither 
like ants. 

Last year he had proudly laid a neat gray shawl 
on the Christmas table, and had pinned to it a 
little card whereon the shipping clerk of the fac- 
tory, who wrote a nice, flourishing hand, had 
written for him, ‘‘To my good wife, Mary.” 

And beside this he had placed the doll and a 
pair of warm mittens and a picture book for their 
little girl. 

And then he thought of the two bright tears of 
joy that had sparkled in his wife’s eyes when, 
after her first pleased surprise, she had turned 
around, and laying her arms around his neck, had 
called him, amid smiles and sobs, her ‘‘ dear, silly 
old Dick.” 

But Mary and the curly-haired tot that had 
danced so gleefully around last year’s Christmas 
tree were sleeping side by side out in the silent 
God’s acre. 
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There arose before him the vision of a gray No- 
vember day, a pitifully short funeral procession, 
a hurried service by the minister over two plain 
coffins, and then the awful thud, thud of the 
carth heaped upon dust that had returned to dust. 

A big lump rose in his throat, but his eyes 
stared tearlessly before him. 

A servant girl leading two children pussed by 
him. The little ones prattled baby talk in the 
high key common among children, and loud 
enough for the bereaved workman to hear. 

Like the echo of an old song the notes fell upon 
lis ear, pleasing and yet so immeasurably sad to 
Lim. 

Ah, if he could give vent to his grief—could 
weep a single tear ! 

Mechanically he entered one of the large 
stores, and without knowing how he came there 
he found himself in front of the very counter 
where last year he had bought the doll for his 
little daughter. 


| From those displayed he now selected the larg- 


est and mest elaborately dressed one. 

He knew not, nor thought he, what to do with 
it, except that he had an indistinct idea of plac- 
ing it upon the child’s grave on Christmas Day. 

The clerk, a smart, businesslike young woman 
with glasses on her tip-tilted nose, looked dubi- 
ously from the expensive purchase to the poorly 
dressed customer, and ventured to say: “ This 
is six dollars. Do you really want to buy it ?” 

In answer he handed her a ten-dollar bill. 

She gave the doll to a little cash girl, who ad- 
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miringly smoothed down the silken dress and 
flaxen hair with affectionate tenderness, while the 
clerk made out the cash slip. 

The man looked down upon the little one and 
asked : ‘‘Say, sissy, wouldn’t you like to havea 
doll like that ?” 

She looked up at him quickly with an expres- 
sion that began with enthusiasm and joy, and 
finished with tearful eyes and a half-sob, for she 
thought he was making fun of her. 

She scampered away, and presently returned 
with the neatly wrapped parcel and with the 
change. 

The customer carefully placed the money in his 
purse, and then, as he turned toward the stair- 
way, he dumped the doll into the arms of the 
astonished little girl, hurriedly said, << Here, 
sissy, here’s your Christmas,” and walked rapidly 
away. 

When the little girl had sufficiently recovered 
from her surprise she ran after him and canghit 
him on the stairs. 

She had the advantage over him in being two 
steps above him, and so she put her little arms 
affectionately around his neck, and as he turned 
she kissed him squarely on the mouth. © 

He took her face in both his hands, looked for 
a moment straight into her blue eyes that spuar- 
kled with delight and gratitude, and kissed her 
on each cheek. 

As he walked away the tears flowed from his 
eyes for the first time since Mary and the baby 
had died. 
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By Eustace A.R, BALL. 


NAPLES in itself, apart from its surroundings, 
is not of surpassing beauty. Its claim to be “‘the 
most beautiful city in Europe” rests solely on the 
adventitious aid of situation. When the fictitious 
charm which distance gives is lost by a near ap- 
proach, it will be seen that the city which has in- 
spired the poets of all ages is little more than a 
huge, bustling, commonplace commercial port, 
not to be compared for a moment, esthetically 
speaking, with Genoa, Florence, Venice, or many 
other Italian towns equally well known to the 
traveler. This inherent lack is, however, more 
than compensated for by the unrivaled natural 
beauties of its position, and of its charming en- 
virons. No town in Europe—not Palermo, with 
its ‘Golden Shell,” Constantinople with its 


hs Golden Horn,” nor Genoa, the ‘‘Gem of the 


Riviera “—can boast of so magnificent a situa- 
tion. The traveler who approaches Naples by sea 
may well be excused for any exuberance of lan- 
guage. As the ship enters the gulf, passing be- 
tween the beautiful isles of Ischia and Capri, 
which seem placed like twin outposts to guard 
the entrance of this watery paradise, the scene is 
one which will not soon fade from the memory. Ail 
around stretches the bay in its azure immensity, 
its sweeping curves bounded on the right by the 
rocky Sorrentine promontory, with Sorrento, Meta 
and a cluster of little fishing villages nestling in 
the olive-clad precipices, half hidden by orange 
groves and vineyards, and the majestic form of 
Monte Angelo towering above. Farther along 
the coast, Vesuvius, the tutelary genius of the 
scene, arrests the eye, its vine-clad lower slopes 
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presenting a startling contrast to the dark cone 
of the voleano belching out fire and smoke, a ter- 
rible earnest of the hidden powers within. On 
the left the graceful undulations of the Camal- 
doli hills descend to the beautifully indented bay 
of Pozzuoli, which looks like a miniature replica 
of the parent gulf with the volcano of Monte Nu- 
ovo for its Vesuvius. Then straight before the 
, spectator lies a white mass like a marble quarry ; 
this, with a white projecting line losing itself in 
the graceful curve of Vesuvins, resolves itself, as 
the steamer draws nearer, into Naples and its 
suburbs of Portici and Torre del Greco. Beyond, 
in the far background, the view is shut in by a 
phantom range of snowy peaks, an offshoot of the 
Abruzzi Mountains, faintly discerned in the pur- 
ple haze of the horizon. All these varied pros- 
pects unite to form a panorama which, for beauty 
and extent, is hardly to be matched in Europe. 

This bald and inadequate description may per- 
haps serve to explain one reason for the pre- 
eminence among the many beautiful views: in the 
south of Europe popularly allowed to the Bay of 
Naples. One must attribute the esthetic attrac- 
tion of the bay a good deal to the variety of beau- 
tiful and striking objects comprised in the view. 
Here we have not merely a magnificent bay with 
noble, sweeping curves (the deeply indented coasts 
of the Mediterranean boast many more extensive), 
but in addition we have in this comparatively cir- 
cumscribed area an unequaled combination of 
sea, mountain and island scenery. In short, the 
Gulf of Naples, with its islands, capes, bays, 
straits and peninsulas, is an epitome of the prin- 
cipal physical features of the globe, and might 
well serve as an object lesson for a child making 
its first essay at geography. Then, too, human 
interest is not lacking. The mighty city of Na- 
ples, like a huge octopus, stretches out its feelers 
right and left, forming the straggling towns and 
villages which lie along the eastern and western 
shores of the bay. A more plausible, if prosaic, 
reason for the popularity of the Bay of Naples 
may, however, be found in its familiarity. Na- 
ples and Vesuvius are as well known to us in 
prints, photographs or engravings as Niagara or 
the Capitol at Washington. If other. famous 
bays—Palermo or Corinth, for instance—were 
equally well known, that of Naples would have 
many rivals in popular estimation. 

The traveler feels landing a terrible anticlimax. 
The noble prospect of the city and the bay has 
raised his expectations to the highest pitch, and 
the disenchantment is all the greater. The sor- 
did surroundings of the port, the worst quarter 
of the city, the squalor and filth of the streets, 
preceded by the inevitable warfare with the rapa- 
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cious rabble of yelling boatmen, porters and cab 
drivers, make the disillusionized visitor inclined 
to place a sinister interpretation on the equivocal 
maxim, ‘‘ Vedi Napoli e poi mori,” and Goethe’s 
aphorism, that a man can never be utterly miser- 
able who retains the recollection of Naples, seems 
to him the hollowest mockery and the cruelest 
irony. 

The streets of Naples are singularly lacking in 
architectural interest. Not only are there few 
historic buildings or monuments, which is curi- 


‘ous when we consider the important part Naples 


played in the medizval history of the south of 
Europe, but there are not many handsome mod- 
ern houses or palaces of any pretension. Not 
that Naples is wanting in interest. The conven- 
tional sightseer, who calls a place interesting in 
proportion to the number of pages devoted to its 
principal attractions in the guidebooks, may, per- 
haps, contemptuously dismiss this great city as a 
place which can be sufficiently well “done” in a 
couple of days ; but to the student of human nat- 
ure Naples offers a splendid field in its varied and 
characteristic scenes of street life. To those who 
look below the surface, this vast hive of human- 
ity, in which Italian life can be studied in all its 
varied phases and aspects, cannot be wholly com- 
monplace, 

It is a truism that the life of Naples must be 
seen in the streets. The street is the Neapoli- 
tan’s bedroom, dining room, dressing room, club 
and recreation ground. The custom of making 
the streets the home is not confined to the men. 
The fair sex are fond of performing al fresco 
toilets, and may frequently be seen mutually as- 
sisting each other in the dressing of their mag- 
nificent hair in full view of the passers-by. 

As in Oriental cities, certain trades are usually 
confined to certain streets or alleys in the poorer 
quarters of the town. The names at street cor- 
ners show that this custom is a long-established 
one. There are streets solely for cutlers, working 
jewelers, second-hand bookstalls and old-clothes 
shops, to name a few of the staple trades. The 
most curious of these trading streets is one not 
far from the cathedral, confined to the sale of 
religious wares; shrines, tawdry images, cheap 
crucifixes, crosses and rosaries make up the con- 
tents of these ecclesiastical marine stores. This 
distinctive local character of the various arts and 
crafts is now best exemplified in the Piazza degli 
Orefici. This square and the adjoining streets 
are confined to silversmiths and jewelers, and 
here the characteristic ornaments of the South 
Italian peasant women can still be bought, though 
they are beginning to be replaced by the cheap, 
machine-fabricated abominations of Birmingham. 
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Apart from the thronging crowds surging up and 
down, these narrow strects and alleys are full of 
dramatic interest. The curious characteristic 
habits and customs of the people may best be 
studied in the poor quarters round the cathedral. 
He who would watch this shifting and ever-chang- 
ing human kaleidoscope must not, however, ex- 
pect to do it while strolling leisurely along. This 
would be as futile as attempting to stem the ebb 
and flow of the street currents, for the streets are 
narrow and the traffic abundant. A doorway will 
be found a convenient harbor of refuge from the 
long strings of heavily laden mules and donkeys 
which largely replace vehicular traffic. A com- 
mon and highly picturesque object is the huge 
charcoal burner’s wagon, drawn usually by three 
horses abreast. The richly decorated pad of the 
harness is very noticeable, with its brilliant array 
of gaudy brass flags and the shining repoussé 
plates, with figures of the Madonna and the 
saints, which, together with the pagan symbols 
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of horns and crescents, are supposed to protect 
the horses from harm ? Unfortunately these tal- 
ismans do not seem able to protect them from the 
brutality of their masters. The Neapolitan’s cru- 
elty to animals is proverbial. This characteristic 
is especially noticeable on festas and Sundays. A 
Neapolitan driver apparently considers the seat- 
ing capacity of a vehicle and the carrying power 
of a horse to be limited only by the number of 
passengers who can contrive to hang on, and with 
anything less than a dozen perched on the body 
of the cart, three in the net and a couple on the 
shafts, he will think himself weakly indulgent 
to his steed. It is on the Castellamare Road 
on a festa that the visitor will best realize the 
astonishing elasticity of a Neapolitan’s notions as 
to the powers of a. beast of burden. A small pony 
will often be seen doing its best to drag uphill a 
load of twelve or fifteen hulking adults, incited 
to its utmost efforts by physical suasion in the 
form of sticks and whips, and moral suasion in 
the shape of shrill yells and oaths. 
Their diabolical din seems to give 
some color to the saying that <‘ Na- 
ples is a paradise inhabited by devils.” 

The al fresco restaurants of the 
streets are curious and instructive. 
That huge jar of oil simmering on a 
charcoal fire denotes a fried-fish stall, 
where fish and ‘oil cakes” are re- 
tailed at one sou a portion. These 
stalls are much patronized by the very 
poor, with whom macaroni is an al- 
most unattainable luxury. At street 
corners a snail-soup stall may often 
be seen, conspicuous by its polished 
copper pot. ‘The poor consider snails 
a great delicacy ; and in this they are 
only following ancient customs, for 
even in Roman times snails were in 
demand, if we may judge from the 
number of snail shells found among 
the Pompeii excavations. A pictur- 
esque feature are the herds of goats. 
These ambulating dairies stream 
through the town in the early morn- 
ing. The intelligent beasts know 
their customers, and each flock has 
its regular beat, which it takes of its 
own accord. Sometimes the goats are 
milked in the streets, the pail being 
let down from the upper flats of the 
houses by a string, a pristine type of 
ascenseur, Generally, though, the 
animal mounts the stairs to be milk- 
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ed, and descends again in the most 
matter-of-fact manner. 


THE 
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The gaudily painted stalls of the iced-water and 
lemonade dealers give warmth of color to the 
streets. There are several grades in the calling of 
acquaiolo (water seller). The lowest member of the 
craft is the peripatetic acqguaiolo, who goes about 
furnished simply with a barrel of iced water 
strapped on his back, and a basket of lemons 
slung to his waist, and dispenses drinks at two 
centesimi a tumbler. It was thought that the 
completion of the Serino aqueduct, which pro- 
vides the whole of Naples with excellent water 
at the numerous public-fountains, would do away 
with the time-honored water seller; but it seems 
that the poorer classes cannot do without a flavor- 
ing of some sort, and so this humble fraternity 
continue as a picturesque adjunct of the streets. 
These are only a few of the more striking objects 
of interest which the observer will not fail to no- 
tice in his walks through the city. But we must 
leave this fascinating occupation and turn to some 
of the regulation sights of Naples. 

Though, in proportion to its size, Naples con- 
tains fewer sights and specific objects of interest 
than any other city in Italy, there are still a few 
public buildings and churches which the tourist 
should not neglect. There are quite half a dozen 
churches out of the twenty-five or thirty noticed 
by the guidebooks which fully repay the trouble of 
visiting them. The cathedral is not at present 
seen to advantage, as it is under repair. Its chief 
interest lies in the gorgeous Chapel of St. Janu- 
arius, the patron saint of Naples. In a silver 
shrine under the richly decorated altar is the 
famous phial containing the coagulated blood of 
the saint. This chapel was built at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, in fulfillment of a 
vow by the grateful populace in honor of the saint 
who had saved their city ‘from the fire of Vesu- 
vius by the intercession of his precious blood.” 
St. Januarius is held in the highest veneration by 
the lower classes of Naples, with whom the lique- 
faction ceremony, which takes place twice a year, 
is an article of faith in which they place the most 
implicit reliance. The history of the holy man 
is too well known to need repetition here. The 
many miracles attributed to him, and the legends 
which have grown round his name, would make 
no inconsiderable addition to the hagiological lit- 
erature of Italy. 

Of the other churches, Sta. Chiara, 8. Domen- 
ico Maggiore and 8. Lorenzo are best worth visit- 
ing. In building Sta. Chiara the architect would 
scem to have aimed at embodying, as far as pos- 
sible, the idea of the church militant, the exterior 
resembling a fortress rather than a place of wor- 
ship. In accordance with the notions of church 
restoration which prevailed in the last century, 
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Giotto’s famous frescoes have been covered with 
a thick coating of whitewash, the sapient official 
who was responsible for the restoration consider- 
ing these paintings too dark and gloomy for mural 
decoration. Now the most noteworthy objects in 
the church are the Gothic tombs of the Angevin 
kings. 

The two churches of 8. Domenico and 8. Lo- 
renzo are not far off, and the sightseer in this city 
of ‘‘ magnificent distances ” is grateful to the prov- 
idence which has placed the three most interest- 
ing churches in Naples within a comparatively 
circumscribed area. 8. Domenico should be vis- 
ited next, as it contains some of the best exam- 
ples of Renaissance sculpture in Naples, as Sta. 
Chiara does of Gothic art. It was much altered 
and repaired in the course of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but still remains one of 
the handsomest of the Neapolitan churches. Its 
most important monument is the marble group 
in relief of the Virgin, with SS. Matthew and 
John, by Giovanni da Nola, which is considered 
to be the sculptor’s best work. The Gothic church 
of S. Lorenzo has fortunately escaped in part the 
disfiguring hands of the seventeenth-century re- 
storer. This church is of some literary and his- 
torical interest, Petrarch having spent several 
months in the adjoining monastery; and it was 
here that Boccaccio saw the beautiful princess 
immortalized in his tales by the name of Fiam- 
metta. 

In order to appreciate the true historical and 
geographical significance of Naples, we must re- 
member that the whole of this volcanic district 
is one great palimpsest, and that it is only with 
the uppermost and least important inscrintion 
that we have hitherto concerned ourselves. To 
form an adequate idea of this unique country we 
must set ourselves to decipher the earlier-written 
inscriptions. For this purpose we must visit the 
National Museum, which contains rich and unique 
collections of antiquities, elsewhere absolutely un- 
represented. Here will be found the best treas- 
ures from the buried towns of Cumex, Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. The history of nearly a thou- 
sund years may be read in this vast necropolis of 
ancient art. 

To many, however, the living present has a 
deeper interest than the buried past, and to these 
the innumerable beautiful excursions round Na- 
ples will prove more attractive than all the wealth 
of antiquities in the museum. Certainly, from 
a purely eesthetic standpoint, all the best things 
in Naples are out of it, if the bull may be allowed. 
To reach Pozzuoli and the classic district of Baiz 
and Cume, we pass along the fine promenade of 
the Villa Nazionale which stretches from the Cas- 
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tello dell’ Ovo (the Bastile of Naples) to the 
Posilipo promontory, commanding, from end to 
end, superb unobstructed views of the bay. Capri, 
the central point of the prospect, appears to 
change its form from day to day, like a fairy 
island. Sometimes, on a cloudless day, the fan- 
tastic outlines of the cliffs stand out clearly de- 
fined against the blue sea and the still bluer back- 
ground of the sky ; the houses are plainly distin- 
guished, and you can almost fancy that you can 
descry the groups of idlers leaning over the 
parapet of the little piazza, so clear is the atmos- 
phere. Sometimes the island is bathed in a 
bluish haze, and by a curious atmospheric effect 
a novel form of Fata Morgana is seen, the island 
appearing to be lifted out 
of the water and suspend 
ed between sea and sky. 

The grounds of the Villa 
Nazionale are extensive, and 
laid out with taste, but are 
disfigured by inferior plas- 
ter copies, colossal in size, 
of famous antique statues. 
It is strange that Naples, 
while possessing some of the 
greatest masterpieces of an- 
cient sculptors, should be 
satisfied with these plastic 
monstrosities for the adorn- 
ment of its most fashionable 
promenade. The most in- 
teresting feature of the Villa 
Nazionale is the Aquarium. 
It is not merely a show 
place, but an international 
biological station, and, in 
fact, the portion open to 
the public consists but of 
the spare tanks of the labo- 
ratory. This institution is 
the most important of its 
kind in Europe, and is sup- 
ported by the principal Eu- 
ropean universities, each 
one paying for so many 
“‘ tables.” 

At the entrance to the 
tunneled highway known as 
the Grotto di Posilipo, 
which burrows through the 
promontory forming the 
western bulwark of Naples, 
and serving as a barrier to 
shut, out the noise of that 
overgrown city, is a colum-. 
barium known as Virgil’s 
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Tomb. The guidebooks speak rather contemptu- 
ously of this historic spot as the ‘‘so-called tomb 
of Virgil.” Yet historical evidence seems to point 
to the truth of the tradition that this spot is 
the place where Virgil’s ashes were once placed. 
A visit to this tomb is a suitable introduction to 
the neighborhood of which Virgil seems to te the 
tutelary genius. Along the sunny slopes of Po- 
silipo the poet doubtless occasionally wended his 
way to the villa of Lucullus, at the extreme end 
of the peninsula. Leaving the gloomy grotto, 
the short cut to Pozzuoli, on our right, we begin 
to mount the far-famed ‘‘ Corniche” of Posilipo, 
which skirts the cliffs of the promontory. The 
road at first passes the fashionable Mergellina 
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suburb, fringed by an almost uninterrupted series 
of villa gardens. This is, perhaps, one of the 
most beautiful drives in the south of Europe. 
Every winding discloses views which are at once 
the despair and the delight of the painter. At 
every turn we are tempted to stop and feast the 


the fine views in and around Naples that from 
the Capo di Posilipo is the most striking, and 
dwells longest in the memory. At one’s feet lies 
Naples, its whitewashed houses glittering bright 
in the flood of sunshine. Beyond, across the 
deep-blue waters of the gulf, Vesuvius, the evil 


eyes upon the glorious prospect. Perhaps of all genius of this smiling country, arrests the eye. 
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Portici, Torre del 
Greco, and Torre dell’ An- 
nunziata can hardly be 
distinguished in this 
densely populated fringe 
of coast line, which ex- 
tends from Naples to 
Castellamare. Sometimes 
at sunset we have a mag- 
nificent effect. This sea 
wall of continuous towns 
and villages lights up 
under the dying rays of 
the sun like glowing char- 
coal. The conflagration 
appears to spread to Na- 
ples, and the huge city is 
“lit up like Sodom, as if 
fired by some superhu- 
man agency.” This at- 
mospheric phenomenon 
may remind the imagina- 
tive spectator of the dread 
possibilities afforded by 
the proximity of the ever- 
threatening volcano tow- 
ering 7 ¢terrorem over the thickly populated plain. 
There is a certain weird charm, born of impending 
danger, which gives the whole district a pre-emi- 
nence in the world of imagination, It has passed 
through its baptism of fire; and who knows how 
soon ‘* the dim things below” may be preparing a 
similar fate for a city so rashly situated ? These 
dismal reflections are, however, out of place on the 
peaceful slopes of Posilipo, whose very name denotes, 
in its Greek derivation, freedom from care. 

The shores of this promontory are thickly strewed 
with Roman ruins, which are seldom explored owing 
to their comparative inaccessibility. Most of the 
remains, theatres, temples, baths, porticoes and other 
buildings, whose use or nature defies the learning of 
the antiquary, are thought to be connected with the 
extensive villa of the notorious epicure Vedius Pollio. 
Traces of the fish tanks for the eels, which Seneca 
tells us were fed with the flesh of disobedient slaves, 
are still visible. Descending the winding gradients 
of Posilipo, we get the first glimpse of the lovely 
little Bay of Pozzuoli. The view is curious and 
striking. So deeply and sharply indented is the 
coast, and sc narrow and tortuous are the channels 
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that separate the islands Ischia, Pro- 
cida and Nisida, that it is difficult to 
distinguish the mainland. We enjoy a 
unique panorama of land and sea, isl- 
ands, bays, straits, capes and peninsulas 
all inextricably intermingled. 
Continuing our journey past the pict- 
uresque town of Pozzuoli, its semi-Ori- 
ental-looking houses clustered together 
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THE HERMITAGE. 
on a rocky headland, like Monaco, we 
reach the hallowed ground of the clas- 
sical student. No one who has read his 
Virgil or his Horace at school can help 
being struck by the constant succession 
of once familiar names scattered so 
thickly among the dry bones of the guidc- 
books. The district between Cume and Pozzu- 
oli is the sanctum sanctorum of classical Italy, 
and “ there is scarcely a spot which is not identi- 
fied with the poetical mythology of Greece, or as- 
sociated with some name familiar in the history 
of Rome.” Leaving Pozzuoli, we skirt the Phle- 
grean Fields, which, owing to their malaria- 
haunted situation, still retain something of their 
ancient sinister character. This tract is, how- 
ever, now being drained and cultivated a good 
deal. That huge mound on our right, looking 
like a Celtic sepulchral barrow, is Monte Nuovo, 
a volcano, as its name denotes, of recent origin. 
Geologically speaking, it is a thing of yester- 
day, being thrown up in the great earthquake of 
September 30th, 1538, when, as Alexandre Dumas 
graphically puts it, “One morning Pozzuoli woke 
up, looked around, and could not recognize its 
position ; where had been the night before a lake 
was now a mountain.” The lake referred to is 
Avernus, a name familiar to all through the ven- 
erable and invariably misquoted classical tag, fa- 
cilis descensus Averni, etc. This insignificant- 
looking volcanic molehill is the key to the phys- 
ical geography of the whole district. Though the 
upheaval of Monte Nuovo has altered the config- 
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uration of the country round, the depopulation 
of this deserted but fertile country is due, not to 
the crater, but to the malaria, the scourge of the 
coast. The scarcity of houses on the western 
horn of the Bay of Naples is very marked, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the densely popu- 
lated seaboard on the Castellamare side. Leav- 
ing Monte Nuovo, we come to a still more fertile 
tract of country, and the luxuriant vegetation of 
these Avernine hills ‘‘radiant with vines” con- 
trasts pleasingly with the gloomy land ‘‘ where 
the dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells” of the 
poet. The mythological traditions of the beauti- 
ful plain a few miles further on, covered with 
vineyards and olive groves and bright with waving 
cornfields, where Virgil has placed the Elysian 
Fields, seem far more appropriate to the land- 
scape as we see it. Perhaps a sense of the dra- 
matic contrast was present in the poet’s mind 
when he placed the Paradiso and the Inferno of 
the ancients so near together. 

Quite apart from the charm with which ancient 
fable and poetry have invested this district, the 
astonishing profusion of ruins makes it especially 
interesting to the antiquary. A single morning's 
walk in the environs of Baie or Cume will re 
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veal countless fragmentary monuments of an- 
tiquities quite outside of the stock ruins of the 
guidebooks, which the utilitarian instincts of the 
country people only partially conceal, Roman 
tombs serving as granaries or receptacles for gar- 
den produce, temples affording stable room for 
goats and donkeys, amphitheatres half concealed 
by olive orchards or orange groves, walls of an- 
cient villas utilized in building up the terraced 
vineyards ; and, in short, the trained eye of an 
antiquary would, in a day’s walk, detect a suffi- 
cient quantity of antique material almost to re- 
construct another Pompeii. But though every 
acre of this antiquary’s paradise teems with relics 
of the past, and though every bay and headland 
is crowded with memories of the greatest names 
in Roman history, we must not linger in this su- 
premely interesting district, but must get on to 
the other beautiful features of the Gulf of Naples. 

Capri, as viewed from Naples, is .the most at- 
tractive and striking feature in the bay. There 
is a kind of fascination about this rocky island 
garden which is felt equally by the callow tourist 
making his first visit to Italy and by the seasoned 
traveler who knew Capri when it was the centre 
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of an art colony. No doubt Capri is considered 
by supersensitive people to be hopelessly vulgar- 
ized and hackneyed, now that it has become the 
favorite picnicking ground of shoals of Neapolitan 
excursionists ; but that is the fate of most of the 
beautiful scenery in the south of Europe, if at all 
easy of access. These fastidious minds may, how- 
ever, find consolation in the thought that to the 
noisy excursionists, daily carried to and from Na- 
ples by puffing little cockleshell steamers, the 
greater part of the island will always remain an 
undiscovered country. They may swarm up the 
famous steps of Anacapri, and even penetrate into 
the Blue Grotto, but they do not, as a rule, carry 
the spirit of geographical research farther. 

The slight annoyance caused by the great 
crowds is amply compensated for by the beauties 
of the extraordinarily grand scenery which is to 
be found within the island desecrated by mem- 
ories of that ‘‘ deified beast Tiberius,” as Dick- 
ens calls him. What constitutes the chief charm 
of the natural features of Capri are the sharp con- 
trasts and the astonishing variety in the scenery. 
Rugged precipices, in height exceeding the cliffs 
of Tintagel, and in beauty and boldness of outline 
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surpassing the crags of the grandest Norwegian 
fiords, wall in a green and fertile garden land 
covered with orange orchards, olive groves and 
cornfields. Cruising round this rockbound and 
apparently inaccessible island, it seems a natural 
impregnable fortress, a sea-girt Gibraltar guard- 
ing the entrance of the gulf, girdled round with 


precipitous crags rising 1,000 feet sheer out of 
the sea, the cliff outline broken by steep ravines 
and rocky headlands, with outworks of crags, 
reefs and Titanic masses of tumbled rocks. 

These physical contrasts are strikingly paral- 
leled in the history of the island. This little speck 
on the earth’s surface, now given up solely to 
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fishing, pastoral pursuits and the ex- 
ploitation of tourists, and as little 
affected by public affairs as if it were 
in the midst of the Mediterranean, in- 
stead of being almost within cannon 
shot of the metropolis of South Italy, 
has passed through many vicissitudes 
—conquered in turn by Phenicians, 
Greeks and Romans; under Rome 
little known and used mercly as a 
lighthouse station for the benefit of 
the corn galleys plying from Sicily 
to Naples, till the old Emperor Au- 
gustus took a fancy to it, and used it 
as a sanatorium for his declining years. 
Some years later we find this isolated 
rock in the occupation of the infa- 
mous Tiberius, as the seat of govern- 
ment from which he ruled the des- 
tinies of the whole empire. Then, to 
run rapidly through the succeeding 
centuries, we find Capri, after the fall 
of Rome, sharing in the fortunes and 
misfortunes of Naples, and losing all 
historic individuality till the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the 
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Neapolitan Gibraltar became a political shuttle- 
cock, tossed about in turn between Naples, Eng- 
land and France; and now it complacently ac- 
cepts the destiny Nature evidently marked out 
for it, and has become the sanatorium of Naples, 
and the Mecca of artists and lovers of the pict- 
uresque. 

But we are forgetting the great boast of Capri, 
the Blue Grotto. Everyone has heard of this 
famous cave, the beauties of which have been 
described by Mr. A. J. Symonds in the following 
graphic and glowing picture in prose: Entering 
the crevicelike portal, “‘ you find yourself trans- 
ported to a world of wavering, subaqueous sheen. 
The grotto is domed in many chambers ; and the 
water is so clear that you can see the bottom, sil- 
very, with black-finned fishes diapered upon the 
blue-white sand. The flesh of a diver in this 
water showed like the face of children playing at 
snapdragon; all around him the spray leaped 
up with living fire; and when the oars struck the 
surface it was as though a phosphorescent sea 
had been smitten, and the drops ran from the 
blades in blue pearls.” It must, however, be re- 
membered that these marvels can only be per- 
fectly seen on aclear and sunny day, and when, 
too, the sun is high in the sky. Given these 
favorable conditions, the least impressionable 
must feel the magic of the scene, and enjoy the 
shifting brilliancy of light and color. The spec- 
tators seem bathed in liquid sapphire, and the 
sensation of being inclosed ina gem is strange 
indeed. But we certainly shall not experience 
any such sensation if we explore this lovely grotto 
in the company of the noisy and excited tourists 
who daily arrive in shoals by the Naples steamer. 
To appreciate its beauties the cave must be visited 
alone and at leisure. 

Those who complain of the village of Capri be- 
ing so sadly modernized and tourist-ridden will 
find at Anacapri some of that Arcadian simplicity 
they are seeking, for the destroying (xsthetically 
speaking) fingers of progress and civilization have 
hardly touched this secluded mountain village, 
though scarcely an hour’s walk from the “ capi- 
tal” of the island. 

In spite of the undeniable beauties of Capri, it 
seems so given up to artists and amateur photog- 
raphers that it is a relief to get away to a district 
not quite so well known. We have left to the 
last, as a fitting climax, the most beautiful bit of 
country, not only in the neighborhood of Naples, 
but in the whole of South Italy. The coast road 
from Castellamare to Sorrento, Positano and 
Amalfi offers a delightful alternation and combi- 
nation of the softest idyllic scenery with the wild- 
est and most magnificent mountain and crag land- 
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scape. In fact, it is necessary to exercise some 
self-restraint in language and to curb a tempta- 
tion to rhapsodize when describing this beautiful 
region. The drive from Naples to Castellamare 
is almost one continuous suburb, and change 
from this monotonous succession of streets of 
commonplace houses to the beautiful country we 
reach soon after leaving the volcanic district at 
Castellamare is very marked. In the course of 
our journey we cannot help noticing the bright- 
yellow patches of color on the beach and the flat 
housetops. This is the wheat used for the manu- 
facture of macaroni, of which Torre dell’? Annun- 
ziata is the great centre. All along the road the 
houses, too, have their loggias and balconies fes- 
tooned with the strips of finished macaroni spread 
out todry. All this lights up the dismal pros- 
pect of apparently never-ending buildings, and 
gives a literally local color to the district. There 
is not much to delay the traveler in Castellamare, 
and soon after leaving the overcrowded and rather 
evil-smelling town we enter upon the beautiful 
coast road to Sorrento. For the first few miles 
the road runs near the shore, sometimes almost 
overhanging the sea. We soon get a view of 
Vico, picturesquely situated on a rocky eminence. 
The scenery gets bolder as we climb the Punta di 
Scutola. From this promontory we get the first 
glimpse of the beautiful Piano di Sorrento. It 
looks like one vast garden, so thickly is it coy- 
ered with vineyards, olive groves and orange and 
lemon orchards, with an occasional aloe and-palm 
tree to give an Oriental touch to the landscape. 
The bird’s-eye view from the promontory gives 
the spectator a general impression of a carpet, in 
which the prevailing tones of color are the rich- 
est greens and gold. Descending to this fertile 
plateau, we find a delightful blending of the 
sterner elements of the picturesque with the pas- 
toral and idyllic. The plain is intersected with 
romantic, craggy ravines and precipitous, torta- 
ous gorges, resembling the ancient stone quarries 
of Syracuse, their rugged sides covered with 
olives, wild vines, aloes and Indian figs. The 
road to Amalfi here leaves the sea and is carried 
through the heart of this rich and fertile region, 
and about three miles from Sorrento it begins to 
climb the little mountain range which separates 
the Sorrento plain from the Bay of Salerno. 

We can hardly, however, leave the level little 
town, consecrated to memories of Tasso, unvisited. 
Its flowers and its gardens, next to its picturesque 
situation, constitute the great charm of Sorrento. 
It seems a kind of garden picture, its peaceful 
and smiling aspect contrasting strangely with its 
bold and stern situation. Cut off, a natural for- 
tress, from the rest of the peninsula by precipitous 
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gorges, like Constantine in Algeria, while its sea 
front consists of a precipice descending sheer to 
the water’s edge, no wonder that it invites com- 
parison with such dissimilar towns as Grasse, 
Monaco, Amalfi, Constantine, according to the 
aspect which first strikes the visitor. After see- 
ing Sorrento, with its astonishing wealth of flow- 
ers, the garden walls overflowing with cataracts 
of roses, and the scent of acacias, orange and 
lemon flowers pervading everything, we begin to 
think that, in comparing the outlying plain of 
Sorrento to a flower garden, we have been too 
precipitate. Compared with Sorrento itself, the 
plain is but a great orchard or market garden. 
Sorrento is the real flower garden, a miniature 
Florence, “the village of flowers and the flower 
of villages.” 

We leave Sorrento and its gardens, and con- 
tinue our excursion to Amalfi and Salerno. After 
reaching the point at the summit of the Colline 
del Piano, whence we get our first view of the 
famous Isles of the Sirens, looking far more pict- 
uresque than inviting, with their sharp, jagged 
outline, we come in sight of a magnificent stretch 
of cliff and mountain scenery. The limestone 
precipices extend uninterruptedly for miles, their 
outline broken by a series of stupendous pinna- 
cles, turrets, obelisks and pyramids cutting sharply 
into the blue sky line. The scenery, though so 
wild and bold, is not bleak and dismal. The 
bases of these towering precipices are covered 
with a wild tangle of myrtle, arbutus and tama- 
risk, and wild vines and prickly pears have taken 
root in the ledges and crevices. The ravines and 
gorges which relieve the uniformity of this great 
sea wall of cliff have their lower slopes covered 
with terraced and trellised orchards of lemons 
and oranges, an irregular mass of green and gold. 
Positano, after Amalfi, is certainly the most pict- 
uresque place on these shores, and, being less 
known, and consequently not so much reproduced 
in idealized sketches and ‘‘ touched up” photo- 
graphs as Amalfi, its first view must come upon 
the traveler rather as a delightful surprise. 

To attempt to describe Amalfi seems a hopeless 
task. The churches, towers and arcaded houses, 
scattered about in picturesque confusion on each 
side of the gigantic gorge which cleaves the pre- 
cipitous mountain, gay with the rich coloring of 
Italian domestic architecture, make up an inde- 
scribably picturesque medley of loggias, arcades, 
balconies, domes and cupolas, relieved by flat, 
whitewashed roofs. The play of color produced 
by the dazzling glare of the sun and the azure 
amplitude of sea and sky gives that general effect 
of light, color, sunshine and warmth of atmos- 
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phere which is so hard to portray either with the 
brush or the pen. Every nook of this charming 
little rockbound Eden affords tempting material 
for the artist, and the whole region is rich in 
scenes suggestive of poetical ideas. 

When we look at the isolated position of this 
once famous city, shut off from the rest of Italy 
by a bulwark of precipices, in places so overhang- 
ing the town that they seem to dispute its posses- 
sion with the tideless sea which washes the walls 
of the houses, it is not easy to realize that it was 
recognized in medieval times as the first naval 
power in Europe, owning factories and trading 
establishments in all the chief cities of the Le- 
vant, and producing a code of maritime laws 
whose leading principles have been incorporated 
in modern international law. No traces remain 
of the city’s ancient grandeur, and the visitor is 
tempted to look upon the history of its former 
greatness as purely legendary. 

The road to Salerno is picturesque, but not so 
striking as that between Positano and Amalfi. It 
is not so daringly engineered, and the scenery is 
tamer. Vietri is the most interesting stopping 
place. It is beautifully situated at the entrance 
to the gorgelike valley which leads to what has 
been called the “ Italian Switzerland,” and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lemon and orange or- 
chards. Salerno will not probably detain the vis- 
itor long, and, in fact, the town is chiefly known 
to English travelers as the starting place for the 
famous ruins of Pastum. 

These temples, after those of Athens, are the 
best preserved, and certainly the most accessible, 
of any Greek ruins in Europe, and are a lasting 
witness to the splendor of the ancient Greek col- 
ony of Poseidonia (Pestum). ‘‘ Non cuivis homini 
contingit adire Corinthum,” says the poet, and 
certainly a visit to these beautiful ruins will make 
one less regret the inability to visit the Athenian 
Parthenon. Though the situation of the Pestum 
Temples lacks the picturesque irregularity of the 
Acropolis, and the Temple of Girgenti in Sicily, 
these ruins will probably impress the imaginative 
spectator more. Their isolated and desolate posi- 
tions in the midst of this wild and abandoned 
plain, without a vestige of any building near, 
suggest an almost supernatural origin, and give a 
weird touch to this scene of lonely and majestic 
grandeur. There seems a dramatic contrast in 
bringing to an end at the solemn Temples of Pws- 
tum our excursion in and around Naples. We 
began with the noise, bustle and teeming life of a 
great nineteenth-century city, and we have gone 
back some twenty-five centuries to the long-bur- 
ied glory of Greek civilization. 
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THE GREAT CHANTRY DIAMONDS. 


By DANIEL DANE, 


S Major Kirk finished he struck a 

f match to light his cigar, and 

Sydney drew hurriedly back 
from the window. 

“‘Major,” he said, ‘you 
have mistaken your occupa- 
tion. Such eloquence should 
never have been diverted from 
the lecture stage or pulpit.” 

**I agree with you, my friend,” rejoined the 
major, placidly, dragging up another chair and 
stretching his legs upon it. ‘I agree with you 
entirely. Unfortunately, my parents failed to per- 
ceive my natural gifts, and apprenticed me to a 
harnessmaker. But if there is anything for which 
I am not adapted it is making harness. I tried 
it for two years, honestly tried it out of respect 
for one of my honored parents. At the end of 
that time I Ieft it, and out of respect for one of 
my honored parents, or, rather, a certain heavy 
strap which he was in the habit of asing, I left 
that part of the United States at the same time. 
Since then my advancement has been through 
the lines of bootblack, newsboy, drug clerk and 
reporter, until in my old age I have reached my 
present eminence.” 

During this delivery Sydney had quietly poured 
himself out a glass of the major’s ale, and having 
lit a cigar, had resumed his chair by the window. 

«© Draw your chair up here,” he said, when the 
major finished. ‘‘Do you know whose house that 
iz ?” and he pointed across the way. 

«< Dr. Marabeau’s,” was the major’s quick re- 
joinder. Ile was all business now. 

**Tt is hardly necessary for me, then, to explain 
the object of your coming here.” 


Cuapter XVI.—(CONTINUED). 


“True,” said the major, quietly; “but the 
reason ?” 

Sydney mused for a moment, and then replied : 

‘‘ Were. there the least necessity I should not 
hesitate 1 moment in laying the whole matter 
open to you. But such necessity does not exist. 
The information I have came from a source and 
under circumstances that I deem it incumbent 
on me to keep secret. Nor would it do any good 
to reveal them. To your intensely practical 
mind, inajor, I am afraid my information would 
furnish no satisfactory basis for any definite con- 
clusion. But to me it is positive, and I have not 
the least hesitation in asserting that the occupant 
of that house across the way was intimately con- 
cerned in the robbery of those diamonds.” 

The major had an eloquence of silence as well 
as of words, and he employed the former. 

‘When you left me last evening,” went on 
Sydney, thoroughly comprehending his associate’s 
mute interrogation, ‘‘ I was entirely at sea. The 
knowledge tnat I had of Dr. Marabeau might pre- 
dispose me to a suspicion against him, but I had 
not the slightest ground on which to base it. I 
called on Mr. Chantry, but he, so far from giving 
me any, attempted to remove even the faintest 
foundation for distrust, and I returned home more 
at sea than ever. This afternoon, however, just 
as I had to come to the conclusion that the only 
method of procedure was to continue our investi- 
gation into Dayton’s past life, information was 
placed in my hands from a source I had never 
dreamed of, which dispelled all doubt in my mind 
and induced me to take this move... . 

*‘Now let us reason this thing out,” resumed 
Sydney, after a brief pause, ‘and see if you agree 
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with my course of action. Let us assume at the 
start that Dr. Marabeau was implicated in the 
robbery, what is the first inference as to his part 
in it ?” 

‘Receiving the stolen goods,” was the major’s 
instantaneous reply. 

“Certainly,” said Sydney ; ‘“‘and yet I doubt 
if that is correct. Mind, I don't say that it is 
not so. It may be, but I incline to doubt it. 
That would be with ninety-nine men out of each 
hundred the correct explanation of his part in 
‘the affair ; but we have to deal with the hundredth 
man. Unless I am mistaken in the man, he is 
going to fall into no such danger as holding the 
stolen goods, until, at least, all attempt to find 
them has been abandoned.” 

“‘ He must be a deuced sharp man.” 

“IT know Dr. Marabeau better, perhaps, than 
anyone, and I tell you he is the most astute and 
audacious villain I ever met or heard of. There 
is no oversight, no error in his calculations. The 
ordinary rules of criminal investigation would 
utterly fail if applied to him. He accepts no 
risks, allows nothing for chance. If he is, as I 
believe, the originator and designer of this crime, 
we have on our hands, old man, the toughest nut 
to crack that ever came in our way yet.” 

The major gave a grunt of satisfaction. Hav- 
ing unbounded confidence in himself and the 
man he was working with, he rather enjoyed the 
prospect. 

“‘Laying aside for a moment, then, the infer- 
ence that he is now or has been in possession of 
the stolen diamonds, what is the next considera- 
tion that presents itself ?” 

The major did not venture another suggestion, 
and Sydney continued : 

‘“Here we have Paul Dayton, the principal, in 
Wooston, and Dr. Marabeau, the accomplice, in 
New York ; what are we to expect ?” 

The major sat upright in his chair. 

“Communication !” he ejaculated. 

“Exactly,” said Sydney. ‘Sooner or later 
they will certainly attempt to communicate. 
There can be no escape from that conclusion. 
But the question at once arises, Have they already 
done so? They may have, it is just possible; 
yet I doubt it. While Dayton was in jail he was 
uever out of sight of one of Brice’s men, and 
every avenue of communication was watched for 
aclew. Dr. Marabean knew that, and I will bet 
everything I have that he made no attempt. 
When Dayton was released the question becomes 
a more difficult one. Everything depends on 
whether they had outlined all details before the 
robbery was committed. If they had, there are 
open to Dr. Marabeau’s cunning brain a thousand 
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methods by which they could communicate to 
some extent under the very eyes of the ablest de- 
tectives in the country.” 

It was perfectly dark by this time, and Sydney, 
sitting at the window, could see nothing of-the 
major in the gloom of the interior but the glov- 
ing point of his cigar. At the house across the 
street, from which Sydney never took his eyes, 
everything remained unchanged. 

“Tam inclined to believe that there has been 
some sort of communication between them, but 
that does not materially affect the conclusion that 
sooner or later they will communicate again. In 
fact, if it becomes necessary, I can take such ac- 
tion through other persons as will make com- 
munication between them almost a necessity.” 

«That’s what I’ve got to watch for, then ?” 
remarked the major. 

“Exactly,” replied Sydney; ‘that is in my 
opinion our best chance. But omit no oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the house, and er- 
erything that goes on within it. But above every- 
thing let not the slightest indication reach Dr. 
Marabeau that he is being watched. It needs not 
the plain perception that most men would re- 
quire. The very slightest indication will be 
enough for that man, and once arouse his sus- 
picion, and your work is at an end, and we might 
as well drop the whole case. Therefore, I say——” 
He suddenly stopped. From the gloom that en- 
circled the little office in the garden across the 
way a bright light shone out; and in another 
second a familiar form passed before the window. 

Sydney beckoned the major to his side, and to- 
gether they peered down. The wonderful facili- 
ties of their position were at once observable. 
Looking obliquely into the office, almost half the 
room was open to them so long as the shades were 
not drawn. They saw Dr. Marabeau distinctly. 
After moving about the room for a short time he 
sat down at his desk and made a number of en- 
tries in a book. Then he took out writing mate- 
rials and indited what was evidently a long letter ; 
and finally, bringing a book from a part of the 
room not visible to them, he composed himself to 
read. 

“« Now, remember,” said Sydney, as he prepared 
to leave, ‘‘so long as Dr. Marabeau is awake you 
must never lose sight of that house day or night. 
Every soul that goes in or out must be noted, and 
especial attention paid to any arrivals or depart- 
ures that indicate communications with distant 
persons.” 

‘“It is a pretty dreary prospect for me,” re- 
marked the major. 

‘© T will relieve you as much as possible. J will 
see Inspector Brice to-morrow, and try and ascer- 
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tain whether any communication could have been 
effected before Dayton left the city. 

‘*But,” remarked the major, suddenly seized 
with a new idea, ‘‘ would it not be proper to 
watch Dayton at the same time ?” 

“Tt is being done.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“«« By Inspector Brice ?” 

“That will not help ws at all.” 

“‘ Whether it will or not, our work is here. 
Dayton knows that he is watched ; Marabeau 
does not dream that he is. Dayton will take 
every precaution both in sending and receiving 
a communication. Marabeau will take no pre- 
caution at all as to himself—only as to the com- 
munications reaching Dayton in safety. Why, 
then, should we bother with Dayton when we 
have Marabeau under our eye ?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MET BY A COUNTERPLOT. 


InspEcTOR Brick, being interviewed by Syd- 
ney Gray, proved singularly uncommunicative. 
Sydney found him in his shirt sleeves, enjoying 
the fumes from a little wooden pipe whose deep 
color and burned-down edges bore testimony to 
its many years of usage. Had Sydney been bet- 
ter acquainted with the inspector’s habits he 
would have known that this pipe was only re- 
sorted to in moments of deep cogitation. Per- 
haps, therefore, the inspector’s somewhat brusque 
treatment of his visitor was due partly to the fact 
that he objected to have the flow of his thoughts 
at such times disturbed. 

Yes, Paul Dayton was being watched—that of 
course. He didn’t know of anything peculiar in 
his movements as yet. Hadn’t had any report, in 
fact. Of course he had been watched from the 
moment he left the jail. He didn’t know that it 
was any business of his whether anything peculiar 
had been noticed or not. Oh, yes, he knew he 
was acting in this matter at Mr. Chantry’s re- 
quest ; but if Mr. Chantry wanted any informa- 
tion on those points, he (the inspector) was al- 
ways ready to submit a proper report. Well, if 
that was what he was driving at, he could go 
away satisfied, and bet his head, if he wanted to, 
that Paul Dayton did not hold communication 
with any person whatever from the moment he 
left the jail till he stepped on board the train. 

“The obstinate ass !” muttered Sydney, as he 
left the inspector to resume the broken thread of 
his cogitations. ‘It would do me good to open 
that fellow’s eyes a little. In spite of his asser- 
tion, I would wager-a good deal that Paul Dayton 
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and Dr. Marabeau did communicate before ‘he 
left this city.” 

In the evening he visited the Wendover Hotel, 
and found Major Kirk at his post. His eyes had 
never been off the house across the way all day 
except for a few minutes during the doctor’s ab- 
sence, when he had taken the opportunity to visit 
one of the houses in the row that was for rent and 
go through it. 

‘¢T have been in this business before,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘and I know how much it helps you to 
have the exact plan of the house. They are all 
alike, and here is a plan I have sketched of the 
two first floors ;” and he showed Sydney two rough 
drawings. ‘‘ The office, you will observe, is built 
out just here ;” and he laid his finger on the spot., 
‘¢ There are two rooms in that extension, the doc- 
tor’s office and a little anteroom. I judge that 
there will be doors from the hall into both rooms, 
and by looking at the level at which the exten- 
sion is built you will see that there must be two 
or three steps leading down from the hall into 
these two rooms.” 

Sydney glanced out of the window at the house 
across the way, and despite the gathering gloom 
of the twilight was enabled to recognize the truth 
of the major’s observations. 

The major desiring to stretch his limbs in the 
fresh air, Sydney took his place, and for an hour 
or two, with his elbows on the window sill, sat 
gazing intently out, and wishing he was the pos- 
sessor of that invisible cloak of the ancient fable, 
that he might penetrate the mystery of the house 
across the way. ‘The’ doctor was evidently ont, 
and, except the light in the hallway, there was no 
sign of life about the building. 

The next afternoon Sydney was somewhat sur- 
prised to receive a message from Mr. Chantry, 
requesting him to call at his residence in the even- 
ing. He dispatched a note to Major Kirk that 
he would not be able to see him until late that 
night, if at all; and just as it was growing dark 
he rang the bell at Mr. Chantry’s residence, and 
was ushered at once into the office. 

Mr. Chantry was ill at ease. It needed but a 
glance for Sydney to discover that something dis- 
turbed him. His greeting seemed cold and con- 
strained. The conversation was hardly opened 
when he rose from his seat and began pacing rest- 
lessly to and fro in the little room. 

‘¢ Have you made any progress in your investiga- 
tions ?” he asked, after a few desultory remarks. 

““We have made some progress, but I cannot 
say that we have discovered anything of much im- 
portance,” replied Sydney. His quick perception 
was already enabling him to get some understand- 
ing of the change so noticeable in Mr. Chantry. 
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“You said ‘we,’” was the quick question. 
<¢ Have you then already engaged an assistant ?” 

*‘T have had a man helping me for the last 
few days.” 

Sydney expected Mr. Chantry to ask for fur- 
thur particulars about his assistant, and had made 
up his mind on no account to reveal Major Kirk’s 
identity. He had come to the conclusion that 
while these questions were asked by Mr. Chantry 
they were inspired by Dr. Marabeau, and he had 
begun to fear that the Jatter’s suspicions had been 
aroused. He was very glad to find, a little later, 
that this latter fear was unfounded. Mr. Chan- 
try had paused for a minute or so, and then 
went on: 

«© You are still working on your own line ?” 

There was a tone of dissatisfaction, Sydney 
thought, in this question. 

“If you mean Paul Dayton’s past life,” he 
said, ‘we are still investigating in that direc- 
tion.” 

«To you still believe it will prove successful ?” 

“Tt may or may not,” replied Sydney, can- 
tiously, for he began to understand the drift of 
the current. ‘‘ But I can see no other way which 
offers any result at all.” 

“What is Inspector Brice doing ?” 

“Ife, I believe, is keeping a close surveillance 
upon Paul Dayton, and at the same time looking 
out for the diamonds.” 

“Does this not promise better results than the 
method you have adopted ?” 

‘Tt is one method of conducting the investiga- 
tion,"and a good one. But you will remember 
my view of the case, and if that is correct, cer- 
tainly my line of inquiry promises more than his.” 

«But are you sure your view is correct ?” 

While he had come to a pretty correct conclu- 
sion as to the cause of this change in Mr. Chan- 
try’s views, Sydney began to feel irritated. 

“Of course I am not sure,” he replied. ‘Ina 
matter of this kind there is no certainty. We 
must grope in the dark till we strike the light.” 

Mr. Chantry was silent fora short space. He 
seemed nerving himself to do what his better 
judgment forbade him. At last he broke out. 

“Of course I know you are pushing what you 
deem the best course in this matter, and are do- 
ing so faithfully, but I am inclined to doubt 
whether it will lead to anything; whether, in 
short, this course is worth the time and expense.” 

“‘T am strongly of the opinion that it is,” said 
Sydney, shortly. 

Mr. Chantry’s nervousness increased. Ile sat 
down again, but moved restlessly in his chair. 
At last he said : 

‘You must not forget that there are other 
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matters claiming some of your attention. That 
claim of McQuirken’s needs some investigation.” 

“It has not been forgotten,” said Sydney, 
quietly. ‘‘I had a consultation with Lawyer 
Hunt yesterday, and purpose looking up Mr. Mc- 
Quirken’s relations in the matter at once.” 

Mr. Chantry seemed disconcerted, and then, 
feeling himself driven to extremities, faced round 
on Sydney and said : 

“‘T think it is an important subject, and should 
be looked after energetically. Iam of the opin- 
ion that you had better waste no more time on 
this matter. If anything can be done, I think 
Inspector Brice will manage it.” 

Sydney, though he had been expecting some- 
thing of this kind, felt his anger and indignation 
rapidly rising. 

“Tf I understand you, then, you want me to 
drop this investigation.” 

“‘T think you had better, unless you have really 
obtained something that looks like a definite 
clew.” 

“IT cannot say that I have,” said Sydney, 
shortly ; ‘and of course your wishes in the mat- 
ter are paramount.” 

He rose to take his leave. He was rather afraid 
of committing himself if he prolonged the inter- 
view. Mr. Chantry did not seek to detain him. 
He merely added, as he led the way to the door : 

“Do not doubt for a moment my appreciation 
of your interest in this affair. It is merely in 
my mind a question of expediency.” 

Sydney had not walked a hundred yards from 
the house when he was overtaken by a young girl, 
a maidservant, evidently. 

«Are you Mr. Gray ?” she asked. 

“Tam,” said Sydney. 

«Then this is for you, and I want an answer.” 

She handed him a slip of paper, and, unfolding 
it, Sydney read by the light of a near-by lamp: 


‘‘T must see you to-morrow, Can you be at the Nine- 
tieth Street entrance to Central Park at noon ? 
‘* Roszk CHantry.” 


“Twill be there,” was Sydney’s brief reply, and 
the girl turned and ran back. 

The whole events of the evening were not diffi- 
cult for Sydney to comprehend. It was evident 
to him that Dr. Marabeau, knowing that he was 
making an investigation into Paul Dayton’s past 
life, feared possible discoveries, and had therefore 
striven to block his movements through Mr. 
Chantry. What astonished Sydney most was that 
Mr. Chantry would allow the doctor to so influ- 
ence him. 

““That man must be the very devil himself !” 
he muttered. ‘‘ But he has omitted this in his 
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calculations ;” and he looked at Miss Chantry’s 
note, which he still held in his hand. ‘* If we 
manage to bring him to time, we shall have that 
girl to thank for it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MAN WITH THE DINTED HAT. 


Tue Ninetieth Street entrance to the Central 
Park is one of the least pretentious. It is merely 
a gate in the stone wall. But few use it, and the 
streets adjoining are quiet, and as a rule almost 
deserted. They were so on the day following, 
when Sydney reached the gate which Miss Chan- 
try had designated. It wanted but a few minutes 
to noon, and as he halted before the gate only one 
or two persons were visible in the whole expanse 
of street open to his vision. Miss Chantry had 
not yet come, and Sydney strolled on down the 
avenue, turning his head every few moments to 
keep an eye on the park gate. In one of these 
backward glances his eye fell upon a figure that 
caused him to start. There was nothing partic- 
ular about the young man, beyond the undoubted 
fact that he was of the Hebrew race ; but he wore 
a derby hat, and this hat had a dint in it. It was 
the sight of this dint that caused Sydney to start, 
for he had seen it made, and at once recognized 
the individual as one who had entered the car on 
which he had come up town at the same time as 
he did, and had grazed his hat against the door 
on entering. 

Was he being followed ? He would soon see, 
and without taking any further notice of the man 
with the dinted hat he set off at a brisk pace down 
the avenue. 

Turning into Eighty-eighth Street, he kept up 
his rapid walk until he reached Madison Avenue. 
Turning the corner, he halted. He had not long 
to wait ; the young man came swinging round the 
corner, and they met face to face. 

“Good morning,” said Sydney. 

The man passed without answering, and held 
on up the avenue. Sydney looked at his watch. 
It was four minutes to twelve. He had four min- 
utes in which to shake off this follower. He 
started down the avenue again. The man with 
the dinted hat had crossed the road and was fol- 
lowing him on the other side. At the corner of 
Eighty-seventh Street was a large vacant lot, and 
diagonally across this was a path, by which a few 
yards could be gained in going from the avenue 
into Eighty-seventh Street. Sydney strode along 
this path, turned into Eighty-seventh Street, and 
without an instant’s hesitation dashed up the nar- 
row passageway between two of the first row of 
houses. The gate at the other end was unlocked. 
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He opened it, passed into the rear yard and closed 
it behind him. He walked swiftly across the yard, 
and jumping over the fence, found himself in the 
yard of one of the houses facing Eighty-eighth 
Street. Unfortunately, however, these houses 
were built on a different plan. There was no 
communication between the yard and the street 
except through the house itself. Sydney hesitated 
for a second, then his eye fell upon an unfinished 
building, only two doors further down the street, 
upon which the men were still at work. To reach 
it he had to cross-two more yards and scale a 
couple of fences. It did not take him half a min- 
ute to do this, and passing through the unfinished 
house he found himself once more on Eighty- 
eighth Street. Nothing was to be seen of the 
man with the dinted hat, and turning into the 
avenue, Sydney swiftly made his way to the ren- 
dezvous. 

When he reached it and looked around his first 
glance fell upon the Hebraic young man coming 
up the avenue ; his second, upon Miss Chantry, 
coming down. If he had divined aright the rea- 
son of that man’s presence, it became of the first 
importance that he should not know who Miss 
Chantry was. Sydney stood irresolute, and then 
walked swiftly toward her. 

*«Excuse my abruptness,” he said, hastily, as 
they met. ‘There is a man behind me who must 
not see your face. Let us cross the road, and 
please drop your parasol to the left—so.” 

She looked at him with startled surprise, but 
he gave her no time to speak, but led her across 
the street, at the same time inclining her parasol 
backward over her left shoulder, so as to effectu- 
ally hide her head and face from the spy. 

She was frightened and nervous, and her sweet 
face showed the alarm she felt. 

“‘ What does this mean, Mr. Gray ?” she asked. 
‘* Why are we watched ?” 

“ Briefly put, Miss Chantry, it means that Dr. 
Marabeau is getting frightened, and has put a 
man to watch me and find out what Iam about. 
That is the man across the way, and you can un- 
derstand that it would not do for him to find out 
who you are. Keep your parasol well down on 
your shoulder.” 

«‘ But has he not seen me already ?” she asked, 
as they entered the gate. The man with the 
dinted hat had stood watching them, but seeing 
them enter the park, was crossing the road to 
follow. 

“‘He has seen you, but only at a distance. 
There is no possibility that he knows you, but if 
he can get a good look at your face there can be 
no doubt that he will give his employer a descrip- 
tion that will identify you.” 
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“* What shall I do ?” she said, in the greatest 
distress. ‘‘I would not for the world have Dr. 
Marabeau know !” 

“Pray do not alarm yourself,” he replied ; “I 
think we will baffle him, if you will do just as I 
tell you. He is following us now. He will pass 
us on your side. Keep your parasol well down, 
and move it as he moves.” 

He drew her well toward his side of the path, 
and slackened his pace. The young man came 
rapidly up. He saw the precaution taken, and 
tried a bold move to frustrate it. Instead of pass- 
ing Miss Chantry, he made a dash out on the grass 
on Sydney’s side. But quick as he was, he had 
to deal with a man a little quicker than he. His 
first step in that direction showed Sydney his 
plan, and with a swift movement he wheeled Miss 
Chantry round, and the spy got a view of nothing 
but the top of her parasol. 

“¢ Here again ?” said Sydney, as the young man 
passed. He made no reply, but regaining the 
path, went on ahead of them. Sydney could feel 
Miss Chantry trembling on his arm. 

*<Do not alarm yourself, Miss Chantry,” he said, 
smiling. ‘He isa bold rogue, and a ready one, 
but there is not the slightest chance of his suc- 
ceeding. Let us walk on a little further, you 
keeping your parasol drooped in front ;” and he 
placed it in the desired position. 

They walked slowly on for a minute or so in 
silence. ‘The man was now a long distance ahead. 

«‘T think he will not bother us again for a lit- 
tle while,” at fengelt said Sydney ; ‘‘we can talk 
at our ease.’ 

_ She looked at him with a white face and trou- 
bled eyes. 

‘© Mr. Gray,” she cried, ‘‘I fear I am doing 
wrong—doing what I ought not to do; and I 
know not what you must think of me.” 

“‘Miss Chantry,” said Sydney, gravely and de- 
cidedly, “‘ you are doing what may help me to lay 
my hands on a desperate criminal. You are do- 
ing your simple duty.” 

‘« But my father ?” she cried. 

“¢ Your father will be your chief debtor. Would 
you have him remain under the influence of a 
man who does not hesitate to commit a crime ?” 

She was silent. Her face was muffled in the 
handkerchief she had raised to conceal her emo- 
tion. 

«¢ Perhaps you do not know exactly how to tell 
me what you wish. Let me help you, then. Pos- 
sibly I have divined what you are thinking. Shall 
I begin ?” 

She nodded her head. 

“You are aware of the import of my visit to 
your father last evening. You know, in fact, 
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that he directed me to drop all my investigations 
into this diamond robbery. Is that so ?” 

Again she nodded her head, and Sydney re- 
sumed : 

“This was not entirely unexpected by you. 
You had gathered within the past few days some 
idea of your father’s intentions. You attributed 
it to the influence of Dr. Marabeau ?” 

This time as she bowed her head she looked at 
him in surprise. She could not understand how 
he had interpreted her so successfully. Sydney 
went on: 

“Knowing what you did, this only confirmed 
your belief in Dr. Marabeau’s connection with 
this crime, and when you heard your father tell 
me to stop my investigations you determined to 
see me and ascertain whether I intended to follow 
out his instructions or not. Was not that your 
idea ?” 

“Tt was, Mr. Gray,” 
you——” 

‘‘ Excuse me,” he broke in; ‘‘but our man is 
going to make another attempt to see you. Let 
us sit down on this bench.” 

The location was an excellent one. The bench 
stood at the side of the path, against the trunk 
of a large tree whose branches gave a pleasant 
shade. For a hundred yards around there was no 
obstruction to the view. The young man had 
turned, and was now advancing toward them. 

“Keep your parasol well down, and we can 
laugh at him,” said Sydney. 

As the persistent spy approached, his eyes in 
vain endeavoring to pierce the barricade, Sydney’s 
face relaxed into a broad smile. 

‘Well, young fellow,” he called, 
very cold day, don’t you think ?” 

Not a word in reply did he deign, but suddenly 
swerving from the path, passed behind with the 
evident intention of obtaining a side view of Miss 
Chantry’s face. Quickly though it was done, the 
omnipotent parasol, guided by Sydney, moved just 
as quickly. 

Sold again !” was Sydney’s quick remark, as 
the man with apparent unconcern diverged once 
more to the path. 

Frightened though she was, Miss Chantry had 
begun to enter a little into the spirit of this game 
of hide and seek, and she looked at Sydney with 
a smile on her lips. 

“‘T don’t think he saw me,” she said ; 
hope we have done with him now.” 

“He certainly did not see you,” replied Syd- 
ney, ‘‘and you can rest assured if he tries it again . 
he will not meet such a pleasant reception. But 
to resume. You ask me whether I shall obey 
your father’s directions, and I reply, I shall.” 
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She turned on him a flushed and eager face. 

«© Oh, Mr. Gray,” she cried, ‘‘ it is your duty to 
bring this man to justice. Did you not just tell me 
it was my duty to help you ? And can you doubt 
that he is guilty when he tries to stop your inves- 
tigations and puts a man to watch you ?” and she 
glanced at the figure of the man with the dinted 
hat disappearing down the path. 

She was a beautiful girl, and as good as she was 
beautiful. Sydney felt he was right in his con- 
clusion that her character was no ordinary one. 

“Miss Chantry,” he said, with a quiet smile, 
“Tam afraid I am resorting to equivocation. 
Your father directed me to drop my investigations 
into Paul Dayton’s past life. I shall obey him. 
In fact, I had already dropped them. Your fa- 
ther said nothing about Dr. Marabeau, and on my 
own hook, if you will allow the expression, I shall 
continue to keep an eye on that man.” 

Her look of apprehension and alarm died away, 
and a bright smile lit up her face. 

“‘Tam so glad to hear you say so, Mr. Gray !” 
she cried. ‘I have not the slightest doubt you 
will succeed. How is it that you understood me 
so quickly ? I did not know how to express my- 
self, yet, though I have hardly said a word, you 
appear to know just what I wanted you to 
know.” 

“© You have probably heard of the science of 
psychology,” replied Sydney. ‘‘ A professor would 
give you a vast number of rules of definitions and 
of axioms by which you were to tell exactly what 
is going on in another’s mind. It is like trying 
to teach a blind man to see by describing to him 
the construction of the eye and the manner in 
which sight is conveyed to the brain. But for all 
that there is a good deal in psychology, though it 
cannot be taught. It is, like sight, a gift of nat- 
ure, though it is not vouchsafed to so many.” 

“IT am glad at least that it has been given to 
you,” she replied, laughing, though somewhat 
amazed at hearing such a speech from Sydney 
Gray, the detective. 

Sydney rose to his feet. 

“‘If you have no further information for me, 
Miss Chantry, we had better be going. I have 
much to do to-day, and we have to get rid of that 
attentive Hebrew.” 

As they walked down the path another figure 
emerged, some distance further up, and followed 
them. 

‘What a pretty dress you wear !” suddenly re- 
marked Sydney. 

Her astonishment was evident. 

“Do vou think so ?” she said, uneasily. 

«« And your parasol matches it,” he continued. 

Miss Chantry’s uneasiness increased. 
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“Did Dr. Marabeau ever see this costume, Miss 
Chantry ?” 

“No, I think not; I have had it but a very 
short time.” 

“« And the parasol ?” 

“T got it with the dress.” 

«Then will you do me a favor, and when you 
get home lay away both dress and parasol, and do 
not wear them, let us say, until Messrs. Clemen- 
shaw & Chantry recover their diamonds ?” 

She comprehended his meaning now. 

“T will do it,” she said. 

““And if you meet Dr. Marabeau within the 
next few days, be prepared. He may speak as 
though perfectly aware of this walk of yours,” 

“ How can he do that ?” 

“‘ He may do it if he suspects you.” 

“*T will try not to see him at all.” 

‘*That would be best,” he said; and then, 
after a pause, added: ‘‘ The man behind us will 
attempt to follow you home. He must not do 
this. <A little further down this path we will 
part. You walk as quickly as possible to the 
Seventy-ninth Street gate. Do you know the 
way ?” 

“© Oh, yes.” ; 

«There take a cab—you will find a cab stand 
there—and drive to Union Square. Leave the 
cab there, walk over to Third Avenue and take 
the elevated road. If you follow these directions 
I will guarantee no one shall trace you.” 

“But will he not follow me to the gate ?” 

“‘T think not. I believe he will find his time 
fully oceupied here for a few minutes ;” and the 
dry smile with which he spoke was significant. 
“© At that bend there ” — and he indicated where, 
closely walled with shrubbery, the path took a 
sudden turn —‘‘ you will leave me. Let me add, 
Miss Chantry, that if anything arises which you 
think it necessary that I should know, use the 
mail. Let me add further that I am going to lay 
my hand on the man who really committed that 
crime, and that, thanks to you, I am pretty cer- 
tain of doing it. And when that comes to pass | 
shall feel that, personally, I owe a debt of grati- 
tude to you, and if it lies in my power I will repay 
it as I think you would best like me to do.” 

She looked at him with her eyes filled with 
tears, and yet with a flush of joy on her face. 

“Do you know what I should like best ?” she 
said, softly. 

‘‘T think I do,” he answered. ‘If any effort 
of mine can bring it about, Paul Dayton’s name 
shall never again be connected with that crime.” 

She made no reply, but he saw that he was 
right. They reached the angle in the path, and 
turning it quickly, he stopped. 
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“ Good-by,” he said. ‘‘ Remember my direc- 
tions, and waste no time.” 

She held out her little gloved hand. As he 
took it she looked up at the quiet, resolute face, 
and said, simply, ‘‘ Some day you may know how 
much I thank you,” and was gone. 

Sydney watched her as she walked quickly 
away, and then, as the sound of steps coming 
down the path fell on his ear, he turned and 
shook himsclf together with an effort. 
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‘That is a little mistake of yours, my dear 
sir,” he said. ‘‘I think you will manage to spare 
a minute or two.” 

‘©Do you mean to say you will not let me pass ?” 
demanded the other, fiercely. 

‘‘That is my exact and absolute meaning,” re- 
plied Sydney, as blandly as ever. The man looked 
at him so loweringly that Sydney expected a tus- 
sle. But the spy had observed the width of shoul- 
der and the steady eye of the man in front of 
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“‘Now for Mr. Popinjay,” he said; and the 
next moment the young man with the dinted hat 
swung around the corner. Sydney planted him- 
self directly in his way, and they almost collided. 

“‘ Pardon me,” said Sydney, in a bland voice, 
‘“you appear to be in a hurry. Can you not 
spare a minute or two for a little conversation ?” 

‘‘T have no time for conversation,” replied the 
other, and tried to pass. 

Sydney moved in front of him again. 


him, and felt no inclination for a struggle. With 
a quick movement he turned and leaped into the 
shrubbery that bordered the path. But quick as 
was his action it was not quick enough. Almost 
before he had gained his feet his shoulder was 
caught in a grip there was no withstanding, and 
he was jerked back into the path. 

“Let us understand one another, my young 
friend,” said Sydney, as they faced cach other 
again, ‘I desire your company for a few minutes. 
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Iam going to have it. I hope you will not ren- 
der it necessary, but if no other way is open I 
shall first knock you down and then sit on you, 
as a certain method of insuring your presence 
here.” 

‘*T will have you arrested by the first park po- 
liceman that I meet,” blurted out the fellow, his 
face flushed with rage and discomfiture. 

«* Will you, really ?” said Sydney. ‘‘ That would 
be a very foolish thing for you to do, and might 
lead to the most unpleasant consequences. But 
let talk at our ease. Here isa bench. Sit down, 
please.” 

It was said quietly enough, but the man under- 
stood perfectly well that it had to be obeyed. He 
could not help but submit, for his weak physique 
would have made him helpless in Sydney’s hands. 

“There,” said Sydney, as he seated himself by 
his side, “now we can talk comfortably. But I 
always like to know who I am talking with. You 
know my name—may I ask yours ?” 

‘«My name is Smith,” growled the young man. 

‘“©A good name, a very good name. Let me 
congratulate you, Mr. Smith, on being the pos- 
sessor of so euphonious and aristocratic a cogno- 
men, And howare all the members of your fam- 
ily, Mr. Smith ?” 

The young man turned sulkily on his seat, and 
his eyes roamed about as though seeking a means 
of escape. 

‘¢You are a very clever fellow, Mr. Smith, but 
you are hardly clever enough for this business, 
just yet. Still, you may improve as you grow 
older and wiser, and I think if I were you I should 
stick to it. But Mr. Dayton, or Mr. Dayton’s 
friends, ought to know better than to have put 
Mr. Smith on the track of so old a bird as De- 
tective Gray. Don’t you think so ?” 

The young man glanced at him without speak- 
ing. 

‘‘But never mind that,” Sydney went on. ‘I 
am always anxious to encourage the novices in our 
profession. Let me point out two fatal oversights 
you have made.” 

With a sudden movement he snatched off the 
young man’s hat, in which the dint still appeared. 

‘‘ Look at that,” he said ; ‘‘ you made that get- 
ting into the car with me. The idea of allowing 
such a telltale mark to remain, especially when, 
if your eyes were open, you must have seen me 
look at you as we got on the car. If it had not 
been for that I should never have noticed you.” 

An expression of disgust passed over Smith’s 
face as he carefully punched out the dint in his 
hat and replaced it on his head. 

‘‘Another mistake, which only a novice would 
make, was your following me and that lady. By 
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the by, her name is Smith, too—Miss Angelina 
Clytemnestra Smith. Singular coincidence, is it 
not ?” 

Sydney’s dry humor provoked no response in 
Smith. Since the incident of the hat he had ev- 
idently concluded that the game was up, and sat 
with his eyes fixed sullenly on the ground. 

“«* But, as I was saying,” continued Sydney, ‘it 
was a fatal error on your part to follow us as you 
did. Do you know what you should have done? 
You should have lain low, never let me catch a 
sight of you, but kept an eye on us till we parted. 
T assure you, you might have bothered me a good 
deal if you had done this.” 

Still the young man spoke not, but sat silent 
and sullen. Sydney had spoken very slowly and 
deliberately, and fully ten minutes had now 
elapsed since Miss Chantry left him. He allowed 
another five minutes to pass, and then, rising, 
said : 

‘‘You are not a very pleasant companion for a 
chat, Mr. Smith, and I think I will not detain 
you any longer. I am going down this way,” and 
he pointed in the direction Miss Chantry had 
taken ; ‘‘ will you accompany me ?” 

Mr. Smith rose and faced him, an ugly scowl 
on his face. 

“‘We will meet again,” he said, ‘‘and rest 
assured I will pay you for this!” and without 
waiting for a reply he turued on his heel and 
strode off the way he had come. 

Sydney watched him out of sight, and then 
hastened away. 

Carefully reviewing the incidents of the past 
hour, he came to the conclusion that Dr. Mara- 
beau, fearing that he might not obey Mr. Chan- 
try’s instructions as to dropping all investigations 
into Dayton’s past life, had hired this man to 
watch him. He did not believe that the doctor 
had any idea that suspicion was directed toward 
himself. Sydney perceived, nevertheless, that it 
would require the utmost caution on his part to 
keep the doctor in his present condition of bliss- 
ful ignorance, and quickly laid out for himself a 
plan of action. He crossed the park and took the 
Sixth Avenue elevated road to Fourteenth Street, 
and made his way to Union Square. He had in 
the city several of what he termed “vanishing 
points.” THe made use of one of these now. En- 
tering a restaurant on Union Square, where he 
was well known, he leisurely partook of a little 
lunch, and then disappeared, to come out, a few 
minutes later, through an unsuspicious-looking 
little door on Fourth Avenue. At Cooper Union 
he hired a cab, and was driven to the Wendover 
Hotel. 

Major Kirk was getting impatient. 
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‘* Why the dence have you not shown up be- 
fore ?” he demanded. 

‘* Have you noticed everybody that entered the 
house this morning ?” was Sydney’s counter ques- 
tion. 

“‘T have,” with a rising intonation on the 
“have.” 

**Did you notice a young man, rather small, 
clean-shaved, with a Jewish face, and wearing a 
derby hat and dark clothes ?” 

“‘Yes; he went in not fifteen minutes ago.” 

‘« Bravo !” cried Sydney ; ‘‘ we are getting down 
to business with a vengeance.” 

He proceeded to outline to the major the con- 
dition of affairs. He had almost finished his ex- 
planations and instructions when he suddenly 
started to his feet: While talking his eyes had 
never left the house across the street, and now he 
jumped up, trembling with excitement. 

«‘Who is that man in the garden ?” 

Major Kirk followed with his glance Sydney’s 
outstretched hand. A man had come out of the 
house, and was standing near the side door smok- 
ing a pipe. The major had seen him frequently. 

*¢ That,” he answered, ‘‘is Dr. Marabeau’s 
coachman and hostler.” 

*©That man,” replied Sydney, ‘is the one 
through whom the communication will be made, 
if it is made. Watch him closer than you watch 
the doctor. Follow him, if he stirs from the 
house. Never let him slip from your hands.” 

He had recognized the same unsophisticated- 
looking Irishman he had seen at the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot so closely watching Paul Dayton’s 
movements as he stood at the news stand waiting 
for his train. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DOCTOR HAS A VISITOR. 


Dr. MARABEAU, in his dealings with men, had 
one serious drawback to contend with. It was 
not easy on first acquaintance to get over the 
shock of his personal appearance. But when this 
wes done he was found to all outward semblance 
a polished and refined man of the world. On 
most subjects he was an excellent conversation- 
alist, and his knowledge being not only wide in 
its extent, but deep and thoughtful, he could, on 
almost any subject of general interest, speak with 
something of authority. These talents, backed 
by the respectability of his profession, made him 
a desirable acquisition in that class of society to 
which Mrs. Bainbridge and Miss Chantry be- 
longed. He did not, however, seek either pa- 
tients or society. On the contrary, it was they 
who sought him. He was not devoted to his pro- 
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fession, it was well known, which perhaps ac- 
counted for his small practice, for, judging as the 
world invariably does, by surface polish, the doc- 
tor’s little world could see no other reason for his 
remaining unknown to his confréres. 

He occupied a comfortable and fashionably lo- 
cated house, but his household was small. Him- 
self, his coachman, his housekeeper and a maid- 
servant were the only inmates of the dwelling. 

One evening, a little more than a week after 
Sydney Gray’s interview with Miss Chantry, Dr. 
Marabeau entered his office. He had just dined, 
and bore in his hand a decanter of old port. In 
everything Dr. Marabeau was a temperate man, 
but he enjoyed a glass or two of this rich old wine, 
and enjoyed it best in the solitude of his office. 
It was a warm evening, and the upper window 
facing toward Forty-third Street was open. Turn- 
ing up the gas, he drew down the shades of the 
other windows, and settling himself in his comfort- 
able office chair, poured out a glass of wine and 
held it up to admire the deep richness of its color. 

“‘It cannot fail,” he said softly to himself, his 
thoughts not upon the wine. ‘‘Say two months 
longer, and I return to Paris. Twenty-two years. 
Not one who knew me will be left. Who will re- 
member? No one. Ah, had I been then as I 
am now, such a disaster would never have hap- 
pened.” 

He slowly sipped his wine. 

‘« Sydney Gray,” he murmured, “ Sydney Gray. 
Yes, it was the best way. The other was difficult, 
and not without grave danger. Safer, of course, 
if all went well; but it would have been periling 
everything, upon the slightest slip in a chain of 
which every link hung by a thread. Best as it is, 
for my immediate purposes are all answered, and 
the future has no danger from this source. Still 
Sydney Gray must be careful ;” and his lips parted 
in a smile that, had Sydney seen it, would have 
forcibly emphasized the caution. 

A ring at the doorbell sounding through the 
quiet house disturbed the doctor in his reverie, 
and a second later the servant knocked at the 
office door and stated that a lady desired to see 
him. It was long past his office hours, and the 
doctor disliked to be disturbed. 

‘* Show her in here,” he said, shortly ; and the 
next moment the door leading to the anteroom 
opened, and a lady dressed in black and closely 
veiled entered. 

Dr. Marabeau started. 

‘« Mrs. Bainbridge !” he cried. 
you here ?” 

She threw back her veil and showed her pale 
face and flashing eyes. 

‘‘'This,” she answered, holding out a letter. 


“What brings 
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“T told you that I would no longer act blind- 
fold. Well, I will not.” 

He hastily closed the door she had left open, 
and then moved forward a chair. 

“‘Pray be seated, my dear madam,” he said; 
‘‘and I beg of you to calm yourself.” 

“‘T am perfectly calm,” she replied. ‘* But I 
will no longer be a blind instrument in your 
hands.” 

The doctor returned to his chair. She had 
seated herself almost directly under the open side 
window. 

“*T assure you, my dear Mrs. Bainbridge,” he 
said, ‘that I have not the slightest desire that 
you should be ‘a blind instrument’ in my hands 
or anyone else’s. But may I ask what caused you 
to conceive that you were ?” 

“This,” she answered, throwing the letter on 
the desk before him. ‘‘ You tell me in that to 
leave Saratoga at once and go to some outlandish 
place whose name I never heard before.” 

“‘ Well ?” he asked, as she paused. 

“Tt is not well!” she cried, her excitement 
growing. ‘‘I will not do it. Wow much longer 
do you think I can stand this? Do you know I 

_am getting reckless ? Do not drive me too far, 
or" 

He interrupted her with a deprecatory gesture, 
but the bland smile never left his face. 

“‘ Don’t, Mrs. Bainbridge — don’t,” he said. 
*©You are, I assure you, agitating yourself to- 
tally without cause.” 

“AmI?” she cried. ‘‘ What did I tell you be- 
fore ? I have had enough of acting in the dark. 
Did I not tell yon I would not take one single 
step without knowing what it meant? And you 
agreed to this, did you not ?” 

“T did,” repiied the doctor. 

«‘ And yet you sent me that letter without one 
word of explanation. I have come for that expla- 
nation.” : 

‘‘ Ah, now I understand ; but really it seems to 
me that there is no need for any explanation, 
You have spoken of our last discussion ; let me 
recall to you the agreement we came to.” 

«There is no need to recall it. I know it.” 

«Pardon me, but you must, I think, have for- 
gotten one clause. I believe I explained to you 
fully my intention with regard to Paul Dayton, 
and you agreed to it.” 

“‘T could not help it,” she said; ‘it was too 
late to go back.” 

«* Exactly,” replied the doctor. ‘I gave you 
my word then that no harm should come to him. 
Have I not kept it ? He is free; there is not the 
slightest evidence against him.” 
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“Well, what of that ? I know it.” 

“‘ Just this. My instructions ‘in that letter 
were merely carrying out to the end what we had 
entered on. Was not that agreed npon between 


“You want more definite explanation ?” he 
went on, as she did not reply. ‘* Yon shall have 
it. You will proceed to the place mentioned in 
my letter, and follow the instructions given. 
Paul Dayton will join you there. I shall come, 
too. There we shall meet, for the last time. 
That, at least, will please you ?” 

“From my heart, yes. It is what I have 
prayed for for years.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“You are unthankful, Mrs. Bainbridge.” 

“‘Unthankful !” she cried. ‘I wish—oh, how 
I wish,” she sobbed, ‘<I had never seen you! If 
your villainous heart could understand the misery 
I have suffered you would wonder I have lived 
under it.” 

The smile deepened as, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders, he answered : 

«You use strong language, my dear Mrs. Bain- 
bridge ; and I must confess I cannot see where the 
misery has been.” : 

“Ts it no misery to think of what lam? To 
be the tool of a man like you ? to have to aid in 
the ruin and destruction of such a man as Paul ? 
It is well it is almost over. Well for you as well 
as for me. My endurance has reached its limit. 
Look that you try it no more.” 

Whatever threat was conveyed in these words, 
it was no idle one. A desperate energy blazed in 
her eyes and rang in her voice. 

“‘You are unreasonable, my dear madam,” re- 
plied the doctor, his suavity unmoved. ‘* You 
have everything you want. Think of what is in 
prospect. I shall be gone, and you will be Mrs. 
Chan e? 

“Stop !” she cried. ‘‘I forbid you to speak 
that name. Thank God that that at least I shall 
not owe to you. Rather than that, I would kil! 
myself.” 

The doctor sipped another glass of wine before 
he spoke. 

«“ Why will you insist on going off into heroics ? 
What does it matter to whom or to what you owe 
your present position or prospects ? I am not un- 
reasonable. I can perhaps understand that you 
will not be sorry to see me disappear. I am doing 
my best to meet your wishes in this respect. I 
demanded only one thing from you in return for 
my services. You agreed to render me the help 
I needed. You have done it so far, not with the 
best grace in the world, but you have done it.” 


(To be continued.) 


A GLIMPSE OF TEGUCIGALPA, SHOWING THE 
IGLESIA PARROQUIAL, 


A SPANISH-AMERICAN 


PIESTA, 


By E. W. Perry. 


«© Comer, Elena, it is time to awake. Let me 
dress you. Itemember, it is the day of the blessed 
fiesta.” 

“*Oh, go away, Mercedes ! 
old fiesta. Iam so sleepy !” 

«* Ah, quirida mia, think ; you are to be dressed, 
oh, so prettily, to-day. The men will carry you 
on their shoulders to church, and all the people 
will see how pretty you are. See, I will let in 
the sunlight.” 

The good-tempered Indian woman, who had at- 
tended Elena through every one of her ten years 
of life, opened a little shutter in cach of the two 
doors of thick planks, that swung on massive 
hinges laboriously forged by hand from ore from 
the iron mountain of Agalteca, a day’s journey 
away from the ‘ City of the Silver Hills.” These 
doors were thick studded with great iron nails 
with conical heads, each hammered by hand from 
the rough iron, and served securely to close a 
wide and deep window that was still further 
guarded by a heavy grating of iron wrought into 
graceful, waving lines and scrolls surmounted by 
a row of spearheads. 

Through the openings the sunlight slanted, and 
lighted a room that was big enough for a dozen 
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frolicsome girls. The rays fell warm on a’floor of 
red tiles each about nine inches square, and every 
one of them warped in the kiln by the burning. 
Some of those tiles held marks of curious inter- 
est to Elena. One had on its surface the foot- 
print of a dog that had carelessly stepped on the 
clay, soft from the mold, when it lay drying on 
the ground. 
and probably stoned by the irate maker of the 
tiles. In another of the flat bricks a cross had 
been made by two firm -strokes of some pious fin- 
ger, a sacred symbol that would keep evil spirits 
away from the kiln while its fires were burning. 
None of those marks were so full of interest as 
was that left by a little, fat hand pressed by a 
baby girl into the plastic clay. Elena had long 
ago come to the conclusion that it must have been 
a baby girl who had put her sign manual on that 
tile, who can guess how many long years ago! It 
must have been very, very long ago, for Elena’s 
grandfather had told her that that very tile was 
laid many a year before he was born. And he 
wus very old and wise. His hair and long beard 
were as white as the clouds that floated away be- 
fore the north winds, high in the clear blue sky, 
every day. IIc was go old that he could tell many 
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stories of the time when Spain ruled Honduras, 
and of the dreadful acts that followed when the 
Spanish soldiers were driven from the country, 
and the monks and nuns were also compelled 
to go. 

One story he loved to tell her was that the tile 
with the imprint of the baby hand once covered 
a store of golden money, and rings and precious 
stones. They were hidden there when insurgent 
soldiers swarmed in the house and commanded 
the frightened women to deliver all their jewels 
and silver and gold. They were brave women, 
and steadfastly refused to betray the hiding place, 
even when the robbers threatened to kill all the 
people and destroy the house. Truly, those squares 
of dull red did hint at most thrilling tales, so it is 
little wonder that Elena loved to sit awhile on the 
edge of her bed and meditate, and put off a little 
longer the time for dressing. Not that much 
time was needed for putting on the two or three 
garments that made up all she wore. 

The middle of the room was covered by a mat 
woven of rushes by the Indians of the mountains 
of Lepaterique, there in the hazy south, beyond 
the grand, sweeping crest of the Cerro d’Hule. 
Colored rushes in stripes and squares made rather 
pretty patterns in the mats. Cool and clean they 
always were. Beside the bed lay a jaguar skin, 
that the child’s bare feet might rest on it as she 
got out of bed. 

High overhead was a ceiling of panels of ma- 
hogany“darkened by age. Against the walls of 
snowy plastering hung pictures of the blessed 
saints, and a gilded image of the Virgin stood on 
a table in one corner. 

Yawning and stretching comfortably, Elena 
threw off the single cotton spread that was her 
only covering during the night. Mercedes 
wrapped a shaw! about the naked little form, and 
the two raced along the wide corridor to the 
bathroom at the further end. The floor of this 
room was of cement, smooth and cool. ‘The bath 
tub was built of solid masonry, covered inside 
and out by a coating of cement, and was big 
enough to take in a horse. 

Two sides of the room were as smooth, hard 
and white as polished marble. On the other 
sides immense Venetian blinds gave free entrance 
to cool breezes from the top of Sierra de Leona, 
the pine-clad mountain against which the city 
rests. (treat fun it was to splash about in that 
immense stone tank in the cool morning air, and 
then be rubbed dry and warm with big towels, 
woven thick and soft in the looms of far-away 
England. 

Before the child’s scant attire covered her 
Juanita came into the bedroom, bearing on her 
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curly head a wide tray covered by a snowy nap- 
kin. On that was a plate of ‘pan huevos,” or 
egg bread, very like sponge cake that is not too 
sweet. Beside that stood a dainty pitcher of 
china half full of strong coffee, and a big tin 
coffeepot holding ample supply of scalding hot 
milk, brought that morning in bottles, slung by 
their necks to the saddle on the back of a burro, 
over miles of mountain paths. 

After Juanita came Arcadia, dancing in from 
the patio where the orange trees, the pomegranate 
and the jasmine made shade brightened by 
sweetly fragrant blossoms. She was scarcely 
more eager for her café than was the paroquet 
perched on her hand. Behind her waddled a 
great macaw of bright-red and blue and yellow 
plumage, pushing its big white bill along on the 
floor, for its haste was too great to allow of an 
attempt at walking with that top-heavy bill held 
up from the ground. Before the girls were fairly 
seated the paroquet was on the table, sampling 
the bread and hunting for butter, and the macaw 
had climbed to the top of the chair back, and was 
begging for food and insisting on having its full 
share of cakes and coffee. 

Often after café the girls used to go with Mer- 
cedes to market, where each morning she bought 
enough food for the breakfast and dinner of the 
day. She made much bantering and good-hn- 
mored squabbling over quantities and prices, with 
people she had bought of so many years that they 
had long ago become fast friends. How vigor- 
ously Mercedes would declare that they were all 
a pack of robbers ; that the stone with which they 
balanced the bit of beef, or the frijoles, or the 
rice, was not one-half as heavy as it should be; 
that were it not for such honest and faithful 
servants as she, employers would soon be beggared 
by extortionate rascals of the markets ! 

How delightful it was to stroll down the lines 
where women sat on boxes, bags or bales, or 
squatted on the dusty floor amid piles of maize, 
of which nearly all the people of Central America 
have for countless centuries made their bread! 
And there were boxes filled with frijoles, or red 
and black beans, better than the best white beans 
ever known ; bags of coffee fresh from the hills 
about the city, with rice from the high mesas on 
the mountains hereabout ; and maizena, that the 
English call Egyptian corn. Of course there 
were plitanos and other bananas, and baskets of 
mangoes with a taste of turpentine in their smooth 
green skins : mangoes that when unripe make very 
good apple pies, and are good to eat in whatever 
way one takes them. 

Aguacates there were also, out of which one 
makes good salad, if he prefers that to eating 
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them without vinegar and salt. Oranges and 
pineapples there were in abundance, and mata- 
sanos—though why so good a fruit should have 
so bad a name as ‘ kill-health ” is a question. Of 
other fruits in their season there were always 
plenty, and sometimes there were beautiful cab- 
bages, of which the sellers were proud. It is 
true the apples and peaches were never ripe and 
of good flavor, and were always small and hard ; 
but the blackberries gathered from the gigantic 
canes growing wild in all the mountains were big 
and sweet and juicy. 

Then there were the stalls hung about with 
strings of bright beads and ribbons, and handker- 
chiefs red and blue and yellow, that looked much 
brighter and prettier there than those in the stores 
uptown. 

It was fun to visit the queer huts of poles cov- 
ered with palm branches, where women cooked 
great pots of rice and cocos or yams, with chunks 
of beef or of pork, all colored a rich, fat-looking 
yellow by a few seeds of annatto, and spiced by 
bright-red little peppers. Or they made tortillas, 
which are flat pancakes of corn soaked in lye un- 
til it is soft, and then ground on a stone and pat- 
ted between the hands into a flat shape, and baked 
onastone. When one buys a breakfast in one 
of those restaurants a tortilla is given to him. 
This he lays on his palm; and the restaurant 
keeper then dips up with a wooden spoon or flat 
paddle as much rice and meat stew or as many 
frijoles as she thinks a fair equivalent for the 
money paid, and places them on the tortilla, 
which is the only plate the establishment affords. 
The customer has his fingers ; what need, then, of 
fork or spoon ? 

Perhaps the customer will buy a cup of coffee, 
and, if he has made many or very profitable sales 
that day, he may indulge in the luxury of a roll 
or a cake made of the fine white wheat flour that 
comes from the sunny fields of far-away Cali- 
fornia. 

Sometimes they saw in the market a party of 
Indians who had climbed up and down many a 
mile of mountain trail, carrying curious baskets 
in light wooden frames, having leathern straps to 
pass around the forehead or across the breust of 
the bearer. In these they might have aniseed, 
or seeds of other and strange plants, and roots, 
gums or powders to cure the sick—for everybody 
knows that those Indians have many medicines 
that heal the ailing. 

Always the girls could see, squatted on the 
pavement in the’ shade beside the high walls, 
women who sold pottery made of red clay. While 
they waited for customers they spat on the out- 


side of the vessels, and’ rubbed them with a bit of: 
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ochre until they were a smooth bright red. There 
were great ollas, such as lean against the walls in 
the corners of kitchens and hold the day’s supply 
of water ; and there were other kinds of wares of 
clay, down to toy pots, kettles and pans for babies 
to play with, and even whistles of terra cotta in 
the form of ducks and dogs, cats and tigers, arma- 
dillos and other animals—such toys, in fact, as 
were made to please baby Mayas and other dwell- 
ers in this fair land ; for who can even guess how 
many centuries before Columbus came sailing 
across the eastern seas! maybe before the Chi- 
nese missionaries came from the Far East by way 
of the west, to teach the lore of the Buddha, 
some fifteen centuries ago. 

But on this day, the day of the great fiesta, 
they could not go to market. Indeed, they could 
not even go to the kitchen to watch Juana—that 
kitchen with its stove built up of clay and brick, 
and its conical oven smoothly plastered with 
white earth, from which so many dainties had 
issued’ during all the years the girls could remem- 
ber, and many more. There was the long and 
heavy table of Spanish cedar, its warm red soft- 
ened by a gray bloom that came of much scour- 
ing with ashes and finest sand from the river. On 
one end of that table stood the metatl, carved 
from a black block of scoria from a volcano that 
became cold ages ago. It was black and hard, 
and at one end was adorned by the head of a vult- 
ure, which stood out full four inches beyond the 
rest. Four stout legs, with claws like those of a 
turtle, supported the metatl. 

Beside the metatl stood a great bowl full of 
corn soaked soft in water mixed with ashes. As 
soon as she had taken her coffee Juana would be- 
gin grinding this corn for tortillas for the dinner 
of the servants, and for any others who might 
like to eat of this kind of bread, which has been 
for many a hundred years made in this way by all 
peoples from California to Patagonia. 

The kitchen had little charm for the girls this 
day, for they were much taken up by the pleasing 
task of dressing. Mamma herself came to Jend a 
helping hand. Arcadia could put on her own 
white stockings and the pearl-white satin shoes 
with silken tassels, and with the help of Mercedes 
could manage the bodice of silk and the snowy 
skirts; but it was mamma who put around the 
girl’s neck the strings of rich pearls, and draped 
her in filmy lace. It was her hands that clothed 
Elena, and fixed the white plumes that looked 
like the wings of an angel, and placed the head- 
dress on the curly pate. You may be quite sure 
that it was she who stood beside the children 
when the men raised to their shoulders the plat- 
form on which the two were triumphantly borne 
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through the roughly paved streets to the ancient 
parroquia. 

Tt is along way from a man’s shoulders to the 
ground, but there was a crowd of friends close to 
the bearers—so close, in fact, and so many, that 
it would have been quite impossible for the girls 
to fall further than the upturned faces around 
them, and the fall wonld not be far. It would 
have been very unpleasant, though; therefore 
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both clung tightly to the support, that had been 
fixed to resemble a clump of small trees springing 
up beside a rock. 

How beautiful the old church was, decorated 
with palms and flowers, draperies of many kinds, 
and with blue and white flags! Really it had 
never been more bright and cheerful ; the wonder 
is that the grim old place could be made so charm- 
ing. The music, too, was so soft and sweet that 
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the people would have no doubt been glad to list- 
en to it all the day long; only it was almost 
breakfast time, and the excitement of sightseeing 
and tramping through the streets could not make 
them long forget that they were hungry. So all 
were glad when the ceremonies ended and the 
platform was borne out through the great arched 
doorway, past crowds of friends in the pretty 
plaza, while the old bells in the massive square 
towers of the church jangled 
merrily and most discord- 
antly. 

The return was a delight. 
The streets were crowded 
with people, many of them 
women who had walked per- 
haps ten, maybe twenty, 
miles to see the parade and 
take an humble part in the 
ceremonies ; and the girls had 
been carried past the palacio, 
and the President himself had 
bowed to them, and kissed 
his fingers and smiled—yes, 
it was a happy day. 

Had anyone ever a better 
breakfast ? Of course it was 
an hour later than usual, quite 
twelve o’clock, in fact, which 
was rather hard on little girls 
who had been too excited to 
eat more than a mouthful at 
café. How good the fried 
plantains did taste! and the 
roast chicken was so brown 
and tender, and the turkey 
was even better than the 
chicken. Of course the fri- 
joles were burning hot and 
fried to a nicety, but they 
were always that; and the 
conserva, made of oranges 
and lemons and pineapples, 
was surely the best ever 
known. The dulces, too, 
were better than ever before. 
Some were pink, and like 
squares of sponge made of 
sugar and foam; others were brown and some 
were yellow, and all flavored like fruits and 
flowers. 

How deliciously cool the corridors were, after 
dinner! The noonday sun flooded the patio 
where the tame bittern stalked on his pipestem 
legs, hunting for insects that might be hiding 
among the geraniums. the lilies or the tall holly- 
hocks. In the tamarind tree the chachalaca 
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preened his glossy plumage, while the little 
chickens he was set to guard scurried about be- 
low, making great pretense of pursuing bugs or 
other prey, a couple stopping now and again to 
battle valiantly with each other, with ferocious 
ruffling of yelloy down. The mocking birds 
sang gayly, in rivalry with the trained chorcha, 
and he whistled the tune he had been taught, and 
dashed from end to end of his cage, and jumped 
from perch to perch, with much flirting of his 
yellow and black wings the while. A right bold 
bird he was, ever ready to welcome one with clear, 
loud notes of defiance, for he knew quite well 
that he would have a great fight with an intrud- 
ing finger. How bravely he would peck at it 
when the end was poked between the wires, and 
how fiercely he would jump on and tug and twist 
at the enemy that had never given other cause for 
offense than might be in pointing at him, and 
then suddenly withdrawing before he could at- 
tack. He conld well be confident of victory, for 
had he not come off unharmed, and had not his 
foe retired defeated from every battle ? 

No sooner did the girls sit down on the mat 
lying on the tiles of the corridor than both paro- 
quets, scarcely larger than canaries, scrambled 
down from the pomegranate bush and scampered 
to their owners. In the orange tree a couple of 
parrots scolded in choicest of the words at their 
command, and seized cach other with handy 
claws, and made much show of biting each other’s 
nose off. The tinkle of the music box came dream- 
ily from the salon, the saucy clarincro strutted to 
and fro along the coping of the patio wall, and 
the droning voices of two or three servants gos- 
siping of the sights of the day came from the 
kitchen. High overhead the sun blazed, and puffs 
of cooling breezes swept down from the waving 
fringe of pines standing, clearly drawn against 
the blue sky, on the very edge of the mountain, 


so near that it almost overtops the city. All was 
cheerful, homelike and soothing. No wonder 


both girls were soon sound asleep on the mat, 
which was about as soft and yiclding as a couch 
of solid rock. 

It was after five o’clock when they were called 
to dinner. Itwas a state occasion, therefore they 
were to dine with parents and their guests: it is un- 
usual for women and children to sit at table with 
men in Jfonduras. This dinner was very like the 
breakfast, as dinners usually are in that country. 
After the meal, which took some time, the whole 
family and their visitors seated themselves where 
they could watch the people gathering in the 
Plaza Morazan, wlicre forty musicians were 
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grouped about the beautiful bronze statue of 
Morazan, the Washington of Central America, to 
give an open-air concert, as they do each Thurs- 
day and Sunday evening. 

While the torches flared over the music stands 
many of the grown-up girls, prettily dressed in 
dainty gowns of lawn or other light stuff, prom- 
enaded marble walks that were bordered by ge- 
raniums, callas and hollyhocks, and wound among 
oleander and jasmine bushes that gave their fra- 
grance to the breezes every day of the year. Ey- 
ery dark-eyed sefiorita had jet-black wavy hair, 
long and thick, and her little feet were clad in 
French shoes of satin, or of other stuff that was 
prettier to look at than it was good for service. 
Some of them wore hats very like those you may 
see any day on the heads of well-dressed young 
This is a sign that 
the wearers have cut loose from the traditions of 
their fathers, and more especially from those of 
their mothers, to follow the example. of the 
bright and dashing daughters of that great Amer- 
ica of the North. as 

There were some girls who still wore the rebozo, 
or shawl, over their heads, half concealing their 
faces, and trotted demurely around beside their 
duefias. They scarcely ventured to glance at the 
young gallants who love to walk those same mar- 
ble paths, even when they are so crowded by dam- 
sels that it is not easy to pass without occasion- 
ally jostling, which makes it necessary to lift the 
hat and bow profoundly, and apologize profusely. 
Then they would smile and part, the youth go 
swinging their canes and puffing their cigarettes 
along the walks, and the chances were that there 
would be another jostle, and more apologies and 
smiles, with, perhaps, a compliment to the bright 
eyes. Quite possibly the duefia would frown se- 
verely when these things happened ; but it must 
be confessed that the young folk did not seem to 
be much concerned about the frowns. 

When the Lells rang out on the stroke of nine 
the band put away their instruments, and the 
people began wending their way homeward, for 
they go early to bed and get up early in that 
sunny, sleepy, slow-going land where “ mafiana cs 
otro dia,” and it is not well to do all to-day, if to- 
morrow ¢s another day. 

Mercedes brought into the salon sweet cakes 
and delicate china eups filled with rich chocolate. 
Then followed a few airs from the great music 
box from Switzerland, there was a good-night sal- 
utation to all, and another day was passed in the 
life of two sleepy, happy and proud Honduranian 


girls. 
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Wirn the latter part of October comes the har- 
vesting of the champagne vintage, and the whole 
district of Champagne becomes as busy as a bee- 
hive. About 15,000 hectares are covered with 
vines. The yicld is estimated at $25,000,000. It 
is difficult for anybody who has not seen it to ap- 
preciate the extreme care taken with the cham- 
pagne vintage. The grapes are plucked one by 
one, are selected according to their uipeness, and 
often they have to be cleaned before they are put 
into the presses. 

There are two things about champagne that are 
not generally known. The wine is not the prod- 
uct of white grapes. Three-fourths of the cham- 
pagne vines produce black grapes only, and the 
almost white color of the wine is obtained through 
the perfection of the presses. Again, while in 
Bordelais and in Bourgogne each crop of grapes 
has its own individuality, and admits of no mix- 
ing, it is quite the contrary in Champagne. There 
they mix several crops, each one of which contrib- 
utes its own peculiar quality to the wine. 

The annual production of champagne wines is 
abundantly sufficient for the consumption of cham- 
pagne in the whole world, despite what has been 
said to the contrary. It amounts to 11,925,000 
gallons. The export of champagne wine, which 
in 1844-45 reached only 6,500,000 bottles, in 
1890-91 was 25,000,000. The greatest consump- 
tion is in England and the United States; then 
come Germany, Russia and Belgium. 

The wine of Champagne was known to be de- 
licious in the latter ages of the Roman Empire in 
Gaul, when Valerian and the Consul Jovinus, 
after defeating the Alemanni, feasted together at 
Reims, an ancient city which is still the commer- 
cial capital of the champagne wine district, and 
was the historic cradle of the Frankish monarchy, 
and the coronation place of the kings of France, 
down to the last sovereign of the legitimist dy- 
nasty. Reims, which derives its name from St. 
Remi (Remigius), a great bishop of the Gallic 
Church in the fifth century, the converter of 
Clovis and the planter of vineyards—a practice 
followed by his episcopal sueccessors—naturally at- 
tained high importance under the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian reigns. In Mr. Henry Vizetelly’s 
interesting ‘‘ Ilistory of Champagne,” from which 
we shall quote a good deal, the curious reader may 
find many amusing anecdotes of the ecclesiastical 
patronage of vine growing and wine making in 
the Middle Ages. Pope Urban II. had the wine 
of Ay sent to him at Rome, and that of Epernay 
is extolled in the poetry of the thirteenth century. 


During the next century Reims became the chief 
place of the Champagne wine trade, exporting 
largely to Hainault and Flanders, and to England 
from the seaport of Sluys. Its conquest by the 
English was speedily redeemed when, in July, 
1429, the patriot heroine Joan of Arc, fresh from 
her victory at Orleans, saw King Charles VII. 
chrismed and crowned in Reims Cathedral. Other 
vicissitudes of local fortune, and those shared by 
this province and city with all France, are related 
in Mr. Vizetelly’s book. 

It is rather with the Champagne wine, or wines, 
for different kinds are mentioned in past times— 
that we are here concerned. Sparkling champagne 
is thought to have been first made at the close 
of the seventeenth century, though a tendency to 
effervesce had been early noticed. The still wine 
of this district was constantly drunk by Louis 
XIV. It was a “gray,” almost white, wine, which 
had superseded the red wine in Champagne, for 
some fifty years past, and was preferred to all 
others by St. Evremond, writing in 1674 to his 
brother, the Comte d’Olonne. The Benedictine 
Abbey of Hautvilliers, on the Marne, owing to 
the skill of a worthy monk called Dom Perignon, 
boasts the invention of the art of producing fine 
sparkling white wine from the juice of black 
grapes. Mr. Vizetelly relates, in several enter- 
taining chapters, the progress of its renown, with 
lively controversies between, the partisans of Bur- 
gundy and those of Champagne. But we must 
hasten to describe the actual features of the vine- 
growing districts in the last-mentioned region. 

These are to be distinguished, according to geo- 
graphical locality, as the vineyards of the River 
Marne, to which belong Cramant, Oger, Le Mes- 
nil, Ay, Dizy, Mareuil, Avenay, Cumiéres, Haut- 
villiers, Epernay, etc., with those of Vertus and 
others to the south, on the Cote d’Avize ; and 
the vineyards of the hills around the city of 
Reims, separated from the Marne by a wide tract 
of country, fields and woodlands. The latter, of 
which we take more particular notice, comprise 
those of St. Thierry, Marsilly, Hermonville and 
others, to the north of Reims; and Sillery, Verzy, 
Verzenay, Mailly, Ludes, Chigny and Rilly, to 
the south, with Bouzy and Ambonnay at some 
distance. The smallest of these vineyards, that 
of Sillery, has been one of the most celebrated for 
its ‘‘sec,” or dry still wine, but little of this is 
now made, and the same kind of wine is pro- 
duced from Verzenay and Mailly, chiefly for local 
consumption, Some vineyards are owned and 
cultivated by a few of the large firms in the 
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wine trade, but many are in the hands of small 
peasant proprietors. It has been estimated that 
there are nearly 16,000 owners of vineyards in 
Champagne, where the extent of land so occupied 
is about 40,000 acres. 

The soil best for vine growing is chalk, with a 
mixture of silica and light clay, containing a pro- 
portion of oxide of iron, and with a substratum 
of stones andsand. The vineyard is on the lower 
slope of rising ground. ‘The vine plants, two or 
three years old, raised in nurseries, are planted 
in holes or trenches, pretty close together, some- 
times as many as six in a square yard. It may be 
done from November to April. A little earth is 
put over the roots, with plenty of manure or com- 
post ; and the vines are pruned down to a couple 
of buds above the ground. After two or three 
years the operation of “ provinage,” or layering, 
is performed by burying two or more of the old- 
est shoots of each plant in trenches, six or eight 
inches deep, extending horizontally on each side ; 
these are dressed with manure, strike new roots, 
and grow up as new vines, while all the young 
shoots above are cut down again to the second 
bud. This is repeated yearly till the mother 
plant is five years old ; it is then allowed to rest 
two years, after which the provining is resumed, 
to fill up vacant places. The “ taille,” or prun- 
ing of superfluous shoots, is done in February, 
after which there is the ‘‘ béchage ” or ‘‘ hoyerie,” 
digging round the roots so as to lay bare the old 
wood, which is then bent down and secured in its 
position underground. Stakes are then fixed to 
support the future growth of the vines, about 
three feet high, and this is a costly business 
where 24,000 stakes are needed for an acre of 
land. In May or June, after hoeing, the vines 
are fastened to the stakes, trimmed at the top, 
and must not grow above the regulation height 
of thirty to thirty-three inches. ‘The ground is 
mauured with a compost of animal and vegetable 
refuse mixed with loose friable volcanic soil called 
«<cendre,” which is. dug from the hillsides ; and 
there are two or three hoeings and weedings in 
the summer. To protect the vines from the 
white frosts in spring, some peasant vignerons 
place fan-shaped shields of branches ; others make 
heaps of dead leaves, straw and twigs, which are 
set on fire, to produce a smoke, whenever a frost 
is feared. The larger cultivators use a movable 
roof of straw matting, extended along wires upon 
iron stakes ; and, later in the summer, this mat- 
ting can be fixed vertically as a wall, to aid the 
ripening of the grapes on its sunny south side. 

The vintage usually begins about the first week 
of October, differing a week or two in varying 
seasons and in different situations, People come 
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from all the towns and villages fifty miles round ; 
the day’s wages are a franc and a half, with three 
meals, or perhaps twice the pay without food. 
Work begins at daylight. Baskets, full of grapes, 
are piled in the carts or on the panniers of mules, 
and are carefully carried to the presshouses, where, 
after being weighed or measured, the grapes are 
stored in a cool shed, to be subjected to the 
“‘ pressoir,” which is a powerful machine, worked 
by a large fly wheel with four men to turn it. 
The first application of the press gives the finest 
part of the juice, which makes the best wine ; 
two or three squeezes are followed by the “ ré- 
béche,” producing liquor of an inferior quality 
for ‘‘ piquette,” after stirring the mass of crushed 
grapes on the floor. The must descends through 
a wicker filter basket into a reservoir, from which, 
after settling and depositing its lees during twenty- 
four hours, it is pumped into the casks, holding 
each some forty gallons. It begins to ferment in 
ten or twelve hours (it depends upon the temper- 
ature), and its color tlien fades from a pale pink 
to a light straw color. It should remain undis- 
turbed till about Christmas, but many casks are 
speedily sent to Reims, Epernay, Ay, and other 
towns engaged in the wine manufacture. 
Champagne wine, though a gift of nature—that 
is, of the soil, climate and species of vine—owes 
much of its prized qualities to the skill of modern 
manufacturers. The “brut,” or raw wine, of 
this province, having lost a good deal of its nat- 
ural saccharine through its first fermentation, 
tastes hard, bitter. After the first fermentation, 
which lasts from a fortnight to a month, accord- 
ing to weather, the casks are filled up, tightly 
stopped to exclude the air, to prevent the wine 
absorbing oxygen. Racking and fining are fol- 
lowed by the critical operation of making the 
“cuvée,” i. e., of blending several different 
‘‘ernus” (neighborhoods) to combine in the de- 
sired proportions their characteristic qualities of 
vinosity, flavor and bouquet. They are mingled 
in huge vats in which the mixture is stirred by 
a fan-shaped apparatus worked by handles out- 
side. Usually four-fifths of the wine, of a pale 
pink hue, is from the juice of black grapes, and 
is tempered with a fifth part from white grapes ; 
the former giving vinous body, with softness and 
“roundness,” the latter giving lightness, delicacy 
and effervescence ; and this combination is both sci- 
entific and artistic. The amount of saccharine in 
the blended wine is ascertained by the glucometer. 
Sometimes further treatment is required, as fin- 
ing with isinglass, or the addition of some liquid 
tannin derived from nutgalls, catechu, or grape 
husks and pips, till the wine, after another 
month, is perfectly clear and limpid, and ready 
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to be bottled. In the ‘salle du tirage,” where 
it stands in vats or tuns, it flows through pipes 
to the siphon taps, at which the bottles are 
quickly filled, and these are instantly corked and 
wired. The bottles, necessarily of great strength 
and of a peculiar form, with sides of uniform 
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num, When filled with wine and washed they 
are placed in baskets, neck downward, to drain, 
and are afterward stored in a horizontal position, 
laid in stacks to the height of aman. They re- 
main there from two to five years, or more, to 
suit the markets for which they are destined. 


VISITORS ENTERING THE CAVES. 


thickness, and smooth in the interior, are such as 
are best adapted to prevent an explosion of the 
gas, which exerts a great internal pressure. They 
are chiefly supplied by the factories of Reims, 
Fourmies, Anor, Trélan, Loivre and Vauxrot. 
The breakages from bursting during manipula- 
tion of the wine average five per cent. per an- 


‘ 


Sweet champagnes must be shipped young, or 
else they become clammy. Dry champagnes 
should be shipped older, or else they will be hard. 
At the end of two or three years the wines are 
disgorged. The bottles are transferred from the 
horizontal. stacks to inclined boards, with holes to 
fix them neck downward, and, the sediment 
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A CHAMPAGNE ESTABLISHMENT, REIMS. 


sticking to the lower side, a man nimbly shakes 
each bottle every day, and turns it round. The 
sediment slides down ina fortnight or so, when 
it gets to the cork. When it is there the bottles 
are handed in baskets, cork down, to the disgorg- 
ers, who break the first wires, and the first corks 
fly, followed by the 
deposit. It is done so 
nimbly that little wine 
is lost: what may be 
lost is invariably re- 
placed by filling the 
bottle with wine of 
identical age and 
quality kept in reserve 
for the purpose. 
When the wine is 
shipped ‘‘brut” the 
bottles are handed to 
the last corker. When 
it is to be ‘liqueur- 
ed ” it is handed to the 
“‘opérateur.” The 
liqueur is simply still 
champagne wine of 
the choicest, in which 
is melted cane sugar. 
To prevent its fer- 
menting, a little raw 
spirit of cognac is 
added. The “ opéra- 
teur” is surrounded 
by the corkers and 
the wire and _ string 


bottles are replaced on horizonal stacks, where 
they remain for at least a few weeks to insure 
their limpidity. 

The establishments of the Reims wine shippers 
occupy some of the most important buildings in 
that old city, and their cellars, excavated in the 
chalk beneath, extend 
far in every direction, 
an endless labyrinth 
of vaulted corridors 
and galleries, often in 
two stories, filled with 
square piles of bottles, 
or, here and there, 
with casks of wine re- 
served for bottling. 
Of these great estab- 
lishments the most 
striking is that of 
Messrs. Pommery and 
Greno (now Veuve 
Pommery, Fils et 
Cie., the illustrations 
of whose buildings 
and cellars appear 
herewith), situated in 
the outskirts of the 
city. Its lofty castel- 
lated tower is visible 
from afar. It is en- 
tered by a Gothic por- 
tico, leading into a 
vast hall, 180 feet long 
and 90 feet wide, the 


men. When the wine 
is thus finished the 
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roof supported by 
iron girders without 
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pillars. Rows upon rows of casks of old cham- 
pagne vintages are piled on all sides; to the left 
hand are two immense tuns (‘‘foudres”) with a 
capacity of 5,500 gallons, around which is a plat- 
form reached by a staircase, for the working of 
the handles of the wine- making apparatus. 
Steam lifts, each of which can raise eight casks 
at once, communicate with the cellars beneath. 
Access to these cellars is down a flight of 116 
steps, 12 feet wide, the top of which is beyond the 
ornamental iron door at the end of the hall. The 
cellars are formed by 130 large shafts, which are 
90 feet deep and 60 feet square at the bottom, 
connected by galleries so extensive that one may 
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walk through passages for seven miles without 
going twice over any part. These cellars contain 
12,000,000 bottles of wine, a stock being always 
kept equal to five years’ average supply. These 
cellars are visited by about 3,000 people in the 
course of the year, two men being regularly em- 
ployed in showing them. There are some 500 
workpeople in all there, and the establishment is 
fitted up with the electric light and with private 
telephones, communicating with the houses and 
offices in the town. The members of the firm 
are individually large proprietors of vineyards, 
principally at Verzenay, Ay and Bouzy, the finest 
wine-growing districts. 
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By CHARLES EDWARDS. 


A FEW years ago M. Gaston Chandon, whose 
name cannot but awaken pleasurable memories in 
many minds, initiated a literary competition to 
do honor to the wine of which his firm have been 
such distinguished producers. There were more 
than eleven hundred candidates throughout the 
republic. The judges were called upon to read 
sonnets, satires, elegies, ballads and laudatory 
pieces of prose by the score, and also a tragedy in 
five acts—all assuming to be in praise of cham- 
pagne, ‘‘the most aristocratic wine in the uni- 
verse.” The competitors themselves were as va- 
ried in their stations of life as the fruits of their 
literary efforts. One cannot marvel that there 
were many wine merchants among them. But 
ladies of high rank, parish priests and schoolboys 
also tried their genius upon so alluring a theme. 
They could hardly have had one more fit to in- 
spire them, especially if they remembered, like 
good patriots, Voltaire’s sparkling allusion to it: 


“‘De ce vin frais l’écume petillante 
De nos Frangais est Vimage brillante.” 


WASHING BOTTLES. 


This parallel has much truth in it. We are 
not concerned to say if it be wholly a compliment- 
aryone. But the average Frenchman is well con- 
tent to be thought a lively and amiable gentle 
man, and it will not, therefore, pain him to be 
reminded that ‘‘ body” is not the quality in which 
champagne most excels. 

The other day I found myself in Epernay some- 
what late in the evening. It was on the eve of 
the Autumn Maneeuvres, and the place was full 
of troops. For bedroom accommodation I had to 
choose between the stables and a little hole of a 
room which looked down upon the stables, and 
smelt as sweet as if ten miry steeds had been 
washed and stalled in it. The corridors of the 
hotel resounded with the martial clank of swords, 
and their owners seemed in the humor to slight 
civilians as being quite beneath their notice. I 
could not, in short, have come into Champagne- 
land at a worst opportunity. -But still later in 
the evening, when I had dined and drunk some 
very ordinary red champagne, I congratulated 
myself that I had arrived at this conjuncture. 
There were notices upon the walls inviting the 
good citizens of Epernay to attend a concert of- 
fered to them by M. Chandon. And attend it they 
did by thousands. 

It was a chilly night of early autumn, and a 
heavy dew was in theair. But in spite of this old 
men and women from the vicinity, with quaint, 
puckered faces, were to be seen sitting side by 
side with the élite of the town, while youths and 
children lay at full length or rolled about the 
grass in extreme enjoyment of the great cham- 
pagne merchant’s esthetic treat. Among much 
else the programme included the Russian hymn. 
a choice morsel from Rossini, the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 
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and ‘La Foire d’Epernay.” 


The people were unmistak- 
ably happy. It was clear that 
the cellars beneath our feet, 
and their precious contents, 
are a blessing to this bright 
red-roofed town on the chalk 
slopes overlooking the green 
Valley of the Marne. 

The next day I walked to 
Reims through vineyards with 
magic names on the stones 
which divided section from 
section. It was an enchant- 
ing forenoon, with a blue sky 
and a slumberous breoze from 


the hills. Men and women 
were at work among the vines, 
and their blouses and gowns 
matched well with the verdure. The hot sun 
had already licked up the dew, and the soil was 
in hard nodules. A month later the grapes 
would be ripe. The traditional lore of that ven- 
erable manual of the vine grower, ‘‘La Maison 
Rustiqne,” is still held in regard in Champagne. 
Dew, damp, hoar frost and April showers keep 
the laborer aloof from the vineyards except dur- 
ing the harvest. Then, however, a certain hu- 
midity is desirable. ‘‘ You must,” says this re- 
spected treatise, ‘‘ try not to pluck except on days 
with a heavy dew, and, in warm seasons, after a 
shower. This moisture gives the grapes an azure 
bloom outside, and within a coolness which keeps 
them from heating. A foggy day is something to 
be glad of. The plucking begins half an hour 
after sunrise, and if the day is cloudless, and it 
becomes rather hot toward nine or ten o’clock, 
you must then stop. Not all the grapes are to be 
gathered without discrimination, nor at any hour 
of the day. The ripest and those of the deepest 
purple are to be chosen first. A hundred pickers 
will go through avineyard of thirty acres in three 
or four hours to make an early vat of ten or twelve 
pieces.” It was easy to picture the scene on these 
sunny slopes during the first week or two of Octo- 
ber. But it was sad to see the comparative small- 
ness of the bunches this year. There was no lack 
of witness, oral as well as ocular, to the exceeding 
poverty of the vintage of 1891. The long winter 
and the subsequent rain had played terrible havoc 
among the vines. 

One is by no means among vineyards the en- 
tire way between Epernay and Reims. The two 
places are separated by a stout mountain with 
many a square mile of forest on the level summit ; 
and the road traverses this woodland straight as a 
needle. It is quite a lonely part of the world. 
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The railway does not trouble it. Wild boar and 
deer have it much to themselves except during 
the hunting season ; and in the heart of it, by a 
little clearing near the road, I came upon “the 
image of our Lady, adored from time immemorial 
in this place.” It was nailed to an oak tree, hav- 
ing been replaced there in 1880, ‘“‘and solemnly 
blessed in the midst of a crowd by the Archbishop 
of Reims.” Of course, too, there was a strong 
box adjacent. This was guarded by three pad- 
locks, so that one might assume it was not a pe- 
nurious coffer. But the mosquitoes were so virn- 
lent round about the shrine in the cool shade that 
I did not tarry long enough to give a single pil- 
grim the chance to appear with a donation. 

With the beginning of the forest on the Eper- 
nay side of the mountain the vineyards cease. 
Nor do they reappear where the road falls to the 
north toward the great towers of the cathedral 
looming large above the houses of the city in the 
plain. Here corn and beetroot are in the ascend- 
ant, and there is so little shade that in the dog 
days the long, undeviating road of a dozen kilom- 
eters must be somewhat purgatorial. Even upon 
this ordinary September afternoon I rejoiced to 
reach the brand-new houses of the suburbs, which 
sprawl away into brickyards and disaffected grain 
fields like the suburbs of other large towns. But 
high above this unlovely quarter were the cher- 
ished cathedral towers, and the bells from the 
belfry loosed their music upon the air and sent 
the ancient jackdaws of the place circling from 
their perches upon the stone heads of saints, mar- 


_tyrs and monarchs. 


Reims cannot be termed a very vivacious city. 
I would even call it dull were I not deterred by 
the knowledge that there are millions of bottles 
of champagne beneath its streets. But it really 


is not anything like so 
sparkling as it ought 
to be. True, it has 
sundry public places 
in which nursemaids 
and the aged prome- 
nade methodically, 
tram cars in its 
streets, a theatre and 
an exhilarating _his- 
tory. You may buy 
a glass of champagne 
in its shops for thirty 
centimes, and com- 
pletely lose count of 
common life in an at- 
tempt to identify the 
stone images incrust- 
ing the fagade of the 
cathedral. Neverthe- 
less it does not cast 
upon the visitor those 
sudden bonds of fas- 
cination with which 
other places, perhaps 
less distinguished, in- 
snare the affections. 

I had heard that 
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the hotel in which 
Joan of Arc was lodg- 
ed during the corona- 


tion of Charles VII. 


still existed and re- 
ceived guests. To 
this house therefore I 
went, and herein I 
obtained a bedroom 
whence I could see 
about fifty square 
yards of the cathedral 
front and the towers 
with the jackdaws 
bustling in and out of 
the belfry. But I 
found I was under a 
certain misconcep- 
tion. Joan herself 
had never been bedded 
in the old place, the 
tiers of galleries about 
the inner courtyard 
of which were reminis- 
cent of the ages. 
She no doubt had 
statelier lodging at 
the archbishop’s over 
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the way. But her father and mother, good 
honest folks, had been brought hither, and were 
treated at the city’s expense. In the vestibule of 
the hotel there was a copy of the document by 
which the council agreed that the old couple 
should be housed and lodged gratis. There was 
also an extremely ornate room designed to trans- 
port the visitor into that fifteenth century which 
was not altogether one of triumph for the English 
arms. Here I might smoke and -read in Gothic 
ease, and look my fill at certain: large frescoes 
illustrating scenes in the life of the poor Maid. 
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complete politeness. The waiters were like unto 
my companions—old and worn, but as respectable 
and pleasant to behold as a meerschaum pipe in 
the twentieth year of its coloration. They could 
not have treated us with more consideration had 
we been princes of the blood—from Russia. But 
when afterward I consulted the youngest of these 
veterans about the disposal of the ensuing hours 
he looked at me in blank bewilderment. My bed- 
room candle, he assured me, was ready. This at 
half-past eight in the evening, after a dinner of 


ten courses! Nor could he be persuaded to see 


‘¢ DISGORGING,” OR REMOVING DEPOSIT FROM CORKS. 


But they were frescoes designed rather to satisfy 
a Frenchman than to exalt an Englishman in his 
own esteem. In those days the inn was called 
L’Ane Rayé, which seems susceptible of various 
translations. Now that nearly six centuries have 
passed since Joan’s burning at Rouen, it is known 
as the Maison Rouge. 

After dinner the gentle tedium of the place was 
fully declared. My fellow guests at the meal were 
large, elderly men with white hair, who said noth- 
ing to each other but accepted the common inter- 
changes of civility with courtly bows and the most 


that I might be disinclined to follow the example 
of the mass of inhabitants in this city of 100,000 
souls, in retiring to bed at ten o’clock. In effect, 
however, that is what I did. I smoked my cigar 
at a café where certain shameless young men were 
gambling for sous, and certain others sat rigid 
and silent looking at them. Then I strolled into 
the long Place Drouet d’Erlon, where the stumpy 
little houses and fat bow windows intruding far 
upon the pavement bore eloquent testimony to 
the age of the architecture, and where, behind 
the doors of two or three eating houses (with - 
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champagne at thirty centimes the glass), I heard 
sounds of mild revelry which seemed to shock the 
stray passers-by. And afterward I returned to the 
hotel, was greeted with a benevolent smile of ap- 
proval from an old waiter, and sent to bed, where 
I slept until the bells of the cathedral awoke me 
at five the next morning, and recalled to my mind 
that I was under an engagement to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the champagne of Reims 
in the course of the day. 

But before presenting myself at the great House 
of Heidsieck I paid my respects to the interior 
of the cathedral. It does not impress like the ex- 
terior ; yet there is enough of hallowed calm here 
to deter one from the audacity of comparing it 
unfavorably with other cathedrals. A magnifi- 
cent official in a cocked hat, silk stockings and a 
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sword trod the aisle like one at home in it. The 
archbishop himself could not have looked more 
imposing. There chanced this morning to be a 
service of an uncommon kind. Several years back 
a number of tailors of the city formed a benevo- 
lent society, the chief object of which was the re- 
lief of the necessitous. The church also was im- 
plicated in this good intention. Annually the 
worthy tailors were to meet in the cathedral and 
celebrate their anniversary, not unattended by 
positive proofs of the excellent deeds they had 
done and were about todo. This was the expla- 
nation of the troop of little girls in snow-white 
muslin, gossamer veils, and with bouquets in their 
hands; of the small boys with rosettes in their 
buttonholes, and their faces wearing the conspic- 
nous glaze of a recent and unwonted visitation ; 
and of sundry impatient old gentlemen with 
white gloves and shiny black clothes which 
(remembering their vocation) sat with but 
little grace upon them. The majestic official 
did his best to restrain the excitement of 
those various associates of the tailors’ bene- 
faction until the arrival of the little acolytes 
in scarlet with tall candles, and also of the 
clergy who were to conduct the service. With 
these newcomers came two large baskets of 
loaves, and also a smaller one containing dis- 
creet slices of bread. Then the service began, 
the elderly members of the congregation be- 
ing honored with seats near the high altar, 
which enabled them periodically to gaze with 
extreme severity upon the young acolytes, 
who smiled consumedly at the bread, and at 
the tailors even, during the mass itself. In- 
deed, one of the lads was so overcome with 
the humor of the scene, that the officiating 
priest paused in the service to reprove him 
by a look that he ought not soon to have for- 
gotten. This, remember, at the high altar 
of the first cathedral of France! Afterward 
there was a collection, and simultaneously, 
as a quid pro quo, one of the tailors went 
about with the basket of loose slices of bread, 
distributing them at random. To the priests 
who had just said the responses he gave a 
piece, and also to the small acolyte who had 
behaved so badly. The little boys with ro- 
settes and the self-conscious little girls in 
bridal attire also participated in the charity, 
and straightway began to eat their pieces with 
great heartiness and smiling glances this way 
and that. All which, combined with the 
proud yet nervous air of the parchmented lit- 
tle tailor who made the doles, was again quite 
too much for the naughty acolyte, who had 
to retire behind the altar with the censer to 
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compose himself. Of its kind 
I have seen few ceremonies 
more interesting than this of 
the tailors in the cathedral of 
Reims. It was so distinctly 
redolent of long-past times, 
when the various guilds of a 
town were bodies as potent as 
they were respectable. The 
fussy little tailors seemed to 
be not unaware of the interest 
they excited, which added yet 
keener zest to the service. But 
when it’ was over, and they 
had come out of the exclusive 
precincts of the choir (where 
they are thus privileged to sit 
once a year) their talk among 
us of the common world was 
of no very dignified nature. 
I had the misfortune to be an 
auditor of a heated argument 
between the three smallest 
and fussiest of the men about 
the restaurant at which they 
were now to meet and break- 
fast together, in honor of their 
anniversary. The one tailor 
praised the restaurant he 
nominated, and the other two 
each had a preference of their 
own. So it went on for min- 
utes, until, with a mild, con- 
descending smile, the mag- 
nificent besworded guardian 
of the cathedral urged all the 
tailors to the west portal, and 
bowed them into the open air. 
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During the long day of its 
existence Reims Cathedral has 
seen many such scenes as 
this. But the fashions have vastly changed in 
the meanwhile. Donblets are not now what they 
were when Charles VII. went in state up the aisle 
to bring new hope to France; nor are church 
ceremonies. In the old days a guild festival of 
this kind would have been attended by the citi- 
zens and their wives and daughters by the hun- 
dred. But to the new townsfolk and others who 
watched the ceremony on this occasion it was 
merely a starched bit of a spectacle, more apt to 
tickle the laughter in a man than to excite his 
reverence. 

From the cathedral it is no long walk to the 
Rue de Sedan, where the producers of Dry Mono- 
pole have their offices. I expected to find myself 
in an atmosphere elevating with the diffused bou- 


CUTTING WIRES TO FASTEN CORES. 


quet of champagne. But the cellars of Messrs. 
Heidsieck are a considerable distance from their 


offices, and there was not so much as a cork visi- 


ble in the place to hint at the nature of the busi- 
ness here so abundantly conducted. Perhaps it 
is as well that it is so. It is said that the very 
fumes of the cellars sometimes prove too much 
for the head of a weakly man. And I myself can 
vouch for the fact that they become distinctly 
nauseating after even two or three hours. 

It is not the custom with the champagne mer- 
chants of Reims to treat their employés as the 
traditional confectioner treats his apprentice. 
They do not in fact attempt to breed in them a 
distaste for champagne. That I suppose were 
a crime of high treason against the majesty of 
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the noble vine. In the premises of Pommery, 
indeed, it is the vogue to offer one glass of cham- 
pagne daily to the persons employed. That 
taken before work begins may well be thought to 
serve as an agreeable and useful stimulant to 
labor. But the common beverage in the cellars 
is a good, sound red wine, which is dispensed to 
the workers in no stinted measure. I am told 
that there are members of the fair sex at Ieid- 
sieck’s (cork stampers, bottle markers, etc.) who 
dispose of four quart bottles of red wine during 
their ten hours of work. The men, too, are a 
thirsty race. Mme. Pommery is less lavish with 
her servants. She allows them a couple of bot- 
tles each in the day, which seems adequate. 

From the ground floor of the spacious ware- 
house into which one enters from the inner court- 
yard of Messrs. Ieidsieck’s premises a shaft de- 
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scends vertically about a hundred and fifty feet 
into the ground. It is sunk through solid chalk. 
From the main shaft there are three lateral gal- 
leries which connect with each other by stair- 
cases. These galleries hold the millions of bot- 
tles of champagne which are the necessary equip- 
ment of a first-rate modern Reims house. The 
vertical shaft is of course for mechanical purposes 
only. Here is a machine and an endless chain, 
which lift the wine to the surface in cases. The 
wine is made (if the word may be used where 
‘fabricated ” would not do equally well) below, 
and packed for exportation above. 

The temperature in these gloomy corridors cut 
in the native rock never varies from about 46° 
Fahrenheit. In winter the men enjoy it for its 
mildness, but in summer it seems far from genial. 
The excessive dampness, too, must be prejudicial 

in many cases. If you touch 
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the heavy canvas screens 
which divide the galleries, you 
feel that you could squeeze 
quarts of water from them, 
and the walls of course reek 
with moisture. Yet there is 
really not a degree too much 
of cold, nor one drop too much 
of humidity, in the cellars. 
All this is necessary to tame 
the high spirits of the cham- 
pagne wine. The loss by 
bursting bottles is enormous, 
even under these conditions 
of discomfort for mortals and 
restraint for wine. 

There is electric light in 
the cellars, but its lustre 
seems much abated by the 
prevalent gloom and oppress- 
ive humidity. The men work- 
ing among the bottles thirty 
yards away are but dimly vis- 
ible. And what tedious, unin- 
spiring work some of it is! 
Imagine, for instance, a per- 
son spending ten hours of 
continuous toil in lifting bot- 
tles from their racks, giving 
them a turn or two, and re- 
placing them. This, too, in 
absolute solitude, in a slip of 
a gallery deviating from a 
main corridor, and curtained 
off from the hollow sound of 
his comrades’ voices in the dis- 
tance by the wet sackcloth at 
the opening. No doubt, with 
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ENDLESS CHAIN, FOR ELEVATING BOTTLES FROM THE CAVES. 


men of conscience and concentration, this loneli- 
ness serves well enough in the interests of the firm. 
A deft workman will, it is said, turn from 25,000 
to 30,000 bottles daily. This is his work day after 
day. It isoneof the various processes which give 


us a wine clear as crystal, from which almost every 
particle of sediment has been coaxed and expelled. 
But it does not suit all men. Some cannot stand 
the dismal monotony, which really seems almost 
on a par with certain of the experiences of a 
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Siberian exile. Life in the champagne cellars does 
not tend to length of days. After a spell of years 
in such employment the man seems to have be- 
come unfitted for continuous existence above the 
ground and inadrier air. While he is daily in 
the damp atmosphere of 45° or 46°, and supported 
by a daily magnum or two of good red wine, he 
has not much to complain about. But afterward 
he is apt to fall to pieces. Fifty-five is reckoned 
a good age for him to attain. 

Of the various details of the making of good 
champagne, none is more interesting than the final 
stage, immediately precedent to the second and 
last corking. This occurs when the wine has been 
in bottle long enough to have had all the sedi- 
ment brought toward the cork by the systematic 
turning and the general inclination of the bottle 
itself. If you look at the sediment in such a bot- 
tle you may well be surprised at its bulk and ap- 
parent solidity. It shows itself as a substance by 
the cork from half an inch to an inch in length. 
The contrast of its whiteness with the pellucid 
gold of the nether wine is curious. And it is 
from this stratum of fine white particles, the erys- 
tallized tartar of the wine, that each bottle has 
successively to be freed by the process known as 
‘‘dégagement,” though more often called “ dis- 
gorgement.” 

Much depends upon the skill of the ‘dis- 
gorger,” as we will call the man who sits at his 
work, and takes bottle after bottle to operate 
upon. Unless he can time his movements to the 
second, he is more than likely to spill an unneces- 
sary amount of the pure wine in expelling the 
sediment. This, with millions of bottles, of course 
would mean the sacrifice of a vast deal of wine. 
The disgorgers are therefore the best paid men in 
the champagne vaults. At Heidsieck’s a method 
is in yogue which freezes the sediment so that it 
comes out asa lump of ice. ‘The bottle is then 
passed by the disgorger to another man who fills 
the vacuum caused by the removal of this sub- 
stance with champagne liqueur. Some people 
suppose that brandy is used for this purpose, but 
that is a popular error. 

With all possible speed the bottle passes finally 
to the corker, who soon solves the riddle of how a 
cork with a natural diameter of an inch and a 
quarter can be got into a bottle mouth having a 
diameter of but three-quarters of an inch. Fifty 
years ago the corking was done in the old-fash- 
ioned way, with a strong arm and a mallet. The 
bottles then sometimes broke to pieces under the 
vigorous blows they had to bear, and the bottler 
bottled at his peril. It still happens, of course, 
that in disgorging its sediment occasionally a bot- 
tle flies to pieces and endangers the disgorger. 
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But upon the whole the risks are much less than 
they were. Improvements in the processes of 
champagne making are not infrequent ; yet there 
is still an opening for the inventive mind. There 
is, as the phrase runs, a fortune at hand for the 
man who can design a non-absortive cork. 

It is quite a relief to emerge from the damp 
chill home of these millions of bottles of cham- 
pagne, and to glance at the women above working 
in the blessed daylight and breathing a more con- 
genial air. Here are sacks of corks, and the 
dames and girls may be scen giving the impress 
of Dry Monopole to one cork after another. The 
cork itself is of the best obtainable quality ; with 
a little search among the stamped pieces, you may 
discover some of a material as smooth as planed 
deal. 

The wrapping of the tinfoil round the necks of 
the bottles and the labeling are also women’s 
work. It is interesting to learn that the red foil 
bottles are for Germany. They indicate a sweeter 
wine than that which goes to England. Canning 
once said that the man who declared that he pre- 
ferred dry champagne to sweet lied unblushingly. 
This was, of course, a candid confession of inex- 
perience on the part of the statesman. His words 
would be received with polite incredulity among 


* the people of Reims. And certainly, after drink- 


ing a bottle of Dry Monopole here among the 
models of old champagne bottles during the last 
century, one has no desire for anything sweeter. 
My guide told me that he has more than once 
taken as much as four bottles of the wine without 
inconvenience. The occasions were festive and 
exceptional ; but his words were none the less a 
compliment both to the wine and to his own 
head and stomach. 

It must not be thought, in spite of the im- 
mense and growing consumption of champagne 
the world over, that the trade of wine merchant 
in Reims is one of sure and easy prosperity. Per- 
haps only one year in twelve can be termed a good 
vintage. The man without enough capital to wait 
for the good vintages to balance the bad ones 
must not hope to make a reputation, and the 
fortune that follows a reputation. There must, 
too, be an immense sum invested in reserve wines, 
especially in a house like Heidsieck’s, which relies 
mainly upon the production of wine of uniform 
quality. Dry Monopole is Dry Monopole all the 
world over. If you are sure the bottle before you 
contains this, you know exactly what pleasure is 
in store for you. But the makers of Dry Mono- 
pole have toiled about a hundred yeurs for their 
fame. J ask upon what amount of capital a house 
like theirs could be established, and am told that 
with 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of francs the experi- 
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ment might be made. As for the result of the 
experiment, however, it would it be like tossing 
up a coin and erying head or tail. 

One set of cellars in Reims much resembles an- 
other. ‘There is, however, something peculiarly 
captivating to the imagination in the larger and 
loftier vaults of the great House of Pommery. 
Here the eye is appealed to much more than in 
the galleries of Messrs. Heidsieck. There is no 
electric lighting, but the daylight descends in 
places down huge yawning shafts pierced in the 
chalk. The Romans are said to have begun these 
useful excavations in Reims, and Messrs. Pommery 
and Greno have much improved upon their free- 
hold of old Rome’s labors. The number of bot- 
tles here may be two or three times as many as in 
Heidsieck’s cellars. It is impossible to give an 
exact account. There are miles of them, with 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bottles by the way- 
side, and between 500 to 600 men and women to 
attend to them. 

Bearing in mind the vastness of the supply, it 
does not seem that the champagne makers of 
Reims act with imprudent generosity in offering 
as they do bottle after bottle of their choicest wine 
to their casual visitors. It is, however, an act of 
very precious courtesy. Thus, having in the 
morning drunk a bottle and a half of Dry Mono- 
pole, I was privileged in the afternoon to be able 
to compare it with Pommery’s ‘‘1884.” This is 
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the date of the last good champagne year. The 
cellarer (who is a gentleman of standing, for all his 
blue smock) has no doubt of your verdict as he 
pours the aromatic fluid into your glass. It is as 
clear as spring water, and the color of a sulphur 
crystal. The bottles thus opened for the tourist 
may, I suppose, be counted by the thousand an- 
nually. But it is enough to remember the his- 
toric ravaging of the cellars of M. Moet of Eper- 
nay during the Revolutionary wars to realize that 
good may come out of such apparent sacrifice. 
The Russians relieved M. Moet of about 600,000 
bottles. That would of course have ruined a 
small man; but M. Moet could afford to wait, 
and soon after the war he found that he received 
twice as many orders from Russia as before. ‘That 
immeasurable country continues to be a valued 
client both in Epernay and Reims—though it is 
not reputed to be the best of judges between gen- 
uine and fictitious champagne. 

There are other names to conjure with here 
within sound cf the bold bells of the cathedral be- 
sides Heidsieck and Pommery ; but they need not 
be enumerated. They are at least as well known 
as the names of certain crowned heads of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Are they not on every 
wine list throughout the world, and have they 
not the agreeable consciousness that they are fac- 
tors of innocent exhilaration in a thousand house- 
holds every day in the year ? 
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THE CRADLE IN WESTMINSTER. 


(Sophia, fourth daughter of James I., died 1603, aged two days.) 


A STRAIGHT, smooth cover folded down; 

The dust lies thick on the marble brown, 

And the stony pillow narrow and cold. 
The little face lieth still and straight, 
Quaintly hooded in baby ctate— 

The baby who died at two days old. 


Lapped and folded in marble grim, 
She sleeps and smiles there, hushed and prim, 
A princess born of the Stuart line ; 

All around her the stained light crawls 

Up clustered column and frett2d walls, 
With rose and trefoil and herald’s sign. 


One poor title is all she bore— 
James’s daughter, and nothing more ; 
All she owneth of regal fame— 
Sorrow or splendor, pride of power, 
Pomp of passion, the bitter dower 
Of all the Stuarts—is their name. 


Round her lieth, in ewful state, 

Dust once quickened and animate ; 

Kings and princes and counselors old, 
Courtiers, supple and quick to learn 
Freak of fashion and fortune’s turn, 

Cunning statesmen and warriors bold. 
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In a league of endless silence met, 

Lie Tudor and stern Plantagenet, 

Old feuds forgotten in deathly calm. 
There on their high beds altarwise 
They rest and wait, with sealéd eyes, 

And meek hands folded palm to palm. 


Hath she no playmates, should she stir 
And lift the shroud that covers her? 
Or does the baby lie alone ? 
All day she waits with that husht smile, 
Till the moonlight treads the middle aisle, 
And wakes the children one by one. 


Over her head, niched safe and deep, 

She knows what urntd ashes sleep— 

For when the nights are long and clear, 
The sons of Edward, hand in hand, 
Step down, and in the moonlight stand 

And rock the little cradle-bier. 


Their rose-leaf faces laugh and lean 

The yellow-shining waves between, 

And straight the baby wakes and smiles! 
They bid for her, in shadow-show, 
Full many a pageant come and go 

Soundless along the vaulted aisles. 


The mitred abbot with crosier tall, 

The lords in purple and in pall, 

The barefoot monks, all ghostly gray— 
Where the winds through the silent quire sigh, 
Wind by the tombs to the altar high, 

And stand in the great rose window’s ray. 


And the little King is crowned again— 
The King with never a throne or reign! 
There tiny York, by Mowbray’s side, 
Quaint as some knight of Elfland stands, 
And the abbot blesses, with lifted hands, 
The baby bridegroom and the bride. 


But they show her not, in the moonlight fair, 

The grave by the winding chapel stair; 

They tell no tales of the curtained death— 
The stealthy tread and the glint of mail, 
The stooping faces gaunt and pale— 

The moan in sleep and the strangled breath. 


All night they wake for their shadow-play, 
And ever, as dark wears on to day, 
The baby’s eyelids droop and fall; 
Till they lay her softly again to sleep 
Under the dusty covers deep 
In her stony bed by the chapel wall. 


And she sleeps and smiles there, quaint and prim, 
Folded and sealed in marble grim— 
She hath no history, knows no fame; 
‘‘James’s daughter” is all they say— 
Heir to a grave in the abbey gray, 
And the ruined pride of the Stuart name. G. A. Davis. 
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THE DIAMOND PENDANT. 


By JupiIrH SPENCER. 


{ THERE was a blaze of lights in the Van Arsdale 
Mansion, and the sound of music and voices came 
floating through the open windows and across the 
still night air; so that a belated pedestrian, pass- 
ing down Maple Avenue, said that they were giv- 
ing another of their ‘big blow-outs,” and he 
wondered how much it must cost old Van Arsdale 
a year to entertain on such an enormous scale ! 

The passer-by was wrong, however, for this was 
in reality a small and entirely impromptu affair, 
arranged by Miss Estherina at a moment’s no- 
tice, in honor of a party of friends who had come 
up from the city to dine with them, and were go- 
ing back on the midnight train. 

The friends had expected to meet Mr. Van Ars- 
dale at the ferry, but at the last moment he had 
sent them word that he had been unavoidably de- 
tained and would not be able to come up until 
the nine-thirty express ; and now, instead of Mr. 
Van Arsdale, a boy had come with a telegram 
which said: ‘Shall not be home to-night ; stay- 
ing with Judge Blank. Send law papers down 
by Dick to-morrow.” 

Miss Estherina laughed gayly. ‘Just like poor 
dear papa,” she said, ‘‘not to remember that 
Dick has gone to Newport for Charlie Davis's 
wedding !” And turning to the friends from the 
city, she added, with amusing plaintiveness, ‘‘ You 
really ought to let yourselves be persuaded to re- 
main over now. How can you think of going 
down to-night and leaving poor mamma and me, 
two lorn women, alone in this wilderness of a 
house ?” : 

This gave rise to many jests and bright augges- 
tions, one of which was that Mrs. and Miss Van 
Arsdale should abandon the house and accom- 
pany their friends back totown. But Mrs. Van 
Arsdale added the climax to the amusement of 
the party by her complacent announcement that 
‘*she should not be afraid to stay in a haunted 
house with her daughter, for Estherina was as 
good as any man.” 

There was at least one man among the little 
company who thought that Estherina Van Ars- 
dale was better than any man—or than any other 
young woman ; and he thought, too, that the ob- 
ject of his adoration had never looked more lovely 
or more unattainable than she did that night. 
Her black gauze dinner gown was so wonderfully 
becoming to her rich coloring and majestic style 
of beauty ; and her dark eyes were as brilliant as 
the superb pendant of diamonds which lay upon 
her perfect neck, and rose and fell and flashed its 


thousand points of light with her every breath 
and motion. 

‘“But, Miss Van Arsdale,” questioned a youth 
from the city, ‘‘if you should be wakened to-night 
by a burglar in the house, what would you do ?” 

“‘Shoot him !’’ she replied, without an instant’s 
hesitation, and Mrs. Van Ardale added : 

‘¢ Estherina is a good markswoman, and indeed 
I was myself in my earlier days.” 

Harold Ingraham lingered a moment after the 
other guests were gone. 

“*Mrs. Van Arsdale,” he said, ‘‘ joking aside, 
will you not permit me to stay here to-night on 
guard ? [assure you, I should be most happy : 

He spoke to the mother, but his eyes were fixed 
upon the daughter’s lovely face. 

“¢Mr. Ingraham, you are very kind, but I could 
not think of such a thing. And you must not 
take our jests so seriously ; my daughter and I 
have often been alone together, both in the country 
and in town, and neither of us is at all nervous.” 

“But, at least, cannot I be of service in closing 
up the house ?” 

His eyes sought Estherina’s with a mute appeal, 
but she only smiled and shook her head. 

‘Hannah always sees to the closing up; you 
are really very kind, but there is nothing you can 
do.” 

There was no possible excuse for lingering now, 
so, with a gentle pressure of her lovely but unre- 
sponsive hand, he went away ; and his heart grew 
heavy as he traversed the few hundred feet that 
lay between their homes, and thought how self- 
reliant Estherina’s nature was, and how hopeless 
it seemed that she would ever accept his protec- 
tion or his love. 

After Ingraham’s departure Mrs. Van Arsdale 
went at once to her room, but Estherina remained 
in the drawing room for a few minutes, while 
Hannah was locking up the house. 

She bent, for a moment, over a jar filled with 
the roses that Ingraham had brought to her that 
night; and as she inhaled their fragrance she 
thought with a mild compassion of his infatua- 
tion for her, and wondered a little why it had not 
been possible for her to return his affection. She 
certainly liked him, but then she liked a dozen 
other men as well ; and she tried to find some suf- 
ficient reason to explain her indifference to them 
all. 

“‘TIt must be because I have never found a 
nature as strong as my own,” she thought. ‘It 
would be insufferable to be tied to a husband 
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upon whom I must necessarily look down ; and it 
is the fate of all strong natures to be lonely, to 
stand apart by themselves as if upon an inaccessi- 
ble mountain height.” 

Looking up from her reverie, she saw Hannah 
struggling with a window which refused to let 
itself be shut. 

**Come, let me try it,” she said. ‘There !” 
she added, triumphantly ; for while Hannah held 
back the lace draperies, Estherina had reached 
forward among the palms which gracefully filled 
the window niches, and with a slight exertion of 
her superb strength had closed the unruly win- 
dow and turned its refractory catch. Then she 
drew hack with a little smile of satisfaction, not 
unpleased to have shown physical superiority, as 
well as the mental power of which she was so 
proud. 

She slowly ascended the broad stairway while 
Hannah was extinguishing the lights, and she 
saw with some surprise that her mother had made 
all of her preparations for the night, while she 
had been dreaming in the room below. 

*<Come, hurry a little, Estherina,” Mrs. Van 
Arsdale said. ‘‘ You will room with me to- 
night, and I am tired and want to get quieted 
soon.” 

Estherina therefore hurried rather more than 
was usual with her, and in a few minutes entered 
her mother’s bedroom, as stately and handsome 
in her dainty white ruffled wrapper, over which 
her luxuriant dark hair fell in heavy braids, as 
she had been in her black gauze evening gown 80 
short a time before. 

She carried a little case of polished wood, which 
she placed upon the table, saying, composedly : 

*< Dick’s pistols ; they won’t be needed, of 
course, but it’s just as well to have them handy.” 

Then she locked the doors and put out the 
light. 

In the middle of the night Estherina was wak- 
ened suddenly by a sound like stealthy footsteps 
on the piazza roof. Like a flash it came over her 
that her father and brother were away; that the 
jewels and the plate which they were known to 
have were a tempting bait; and that the burglars 
they had been talking about for years had come 
at last ! 

Quickly and silently she arose and slipped on 
her wrapper, while she wakened her sleeping 
mother with the words : 

‘¢ Hush !—don’t be frightened ; there’s a man 
on the roof—if I see him I shall shoot !” 

Swiftly reaching the table where they lay, Es- 
therina canght a pistol in each hand, and then 
turned to the French window which stood open 
upon a tiny balcony. The whole place was bathed 
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in moonlight. She saw a shadow pass swiftly 
across the piazza roof and disappear just where 
a ladder was upreared outside the window of her 
dressing room. ; 

“‘ Thieves! murderers !” cried Estherina, in a 
ringing voice, and the report of a revolver was 
heard on the still night air. Again she cried 
out: “Help! Robbers! Don’t let them get 
away !” 

And again and again the sharp report of the 
pistol rang through the night. 

Answering cries were heard in the distance, 
and soon swift approaching footsteps ; and while 
Estherina still stood like a beautiful statue in the 
pale moonlight, one smoking revolver at her feet, 
the other still clasped in her hand, and Mrs. Van 
Arsdale crouched in the window beside her, Har- 
old Ingraham came dashing up, the first to ar- 
rive, hastily dressed and breathless, and white 
with alarm. 

Other neighbors quickly followed ; the fright- 
ened servants came flocking down, and a thorough 
search was made through the house, and also 
through the grounds, lest the thieves might still 
be lurking in the bushes about the place. 

Estherina’s statement was calm and positive ; 
and the ladder, together with heavy footprints on 
the soft turf below her window, were additional 
and most convincing proofs of the attempted rob- 
bery, which, as far as could be ascertained in this 
first hasty examination, had been without success. 

After awhile those who had come to their as- 
sistance went away one by one. Some went to 
carry the story of Estherina’s bravery back to 
those at home, and to see that their own fasten- 
ings were secure, while others had gone to rouse 
the sleeping village officials so that active meas- 
ures might be employed to trace the would-be 
robbers. 

Ingraham had again offered his services to Mrs. 
Van Arsdale, and this time she had accepted 
them gratefully, for she admitted that she felt a 
little nervous now, and dreaded lest the robbers 
should return. So during the few remaining hours 
of the night he remained on guard, pacing slowly 
to and fro in the now dimly lighted and quiet 
drawing room, so recently the scene of brilliant 
repartee and mirth. 

Estherina, meanwhile, sat by the window over- 
head, and watched the moonlight grow pale and 
fade away in the first dim light of dawn. She 
was not nervous, but calm—yes, very calm, and 
well satisfied that she had proyed herself so effi- 
cient in the late emergency—even though in the 
uncertain moonlight she had missed her aim. 

The pale light on the horizon grew rosy in the 
glow of the coming sunrise. Estherina saw that 
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THE DIAMOND PENDANT. 


‘(INGRAHAM HAD CAUGHT THE BRUTE BY THE THROAT AND WAS HOLDING HIM AT ARM'S LENGTH.” 


her mother was sleeping peacefully now, and she 
went softly away to her own room to dress; and 
then, early as it was, joined Ingraham, who was 
now walking up and down the gravel path before 
the door. 

She was annoyed to find that he had removed 
the ladder, though from the crushed and tram- 
pled grass she easily found the place where it had 
stood. As she was looking at the heavy foot- 
prints she discovered something else—a clot of 
red that stained the ground, and then another— 
and still another. 

She turned to Ingraham ; he, too, had seen the 
crimson spots and started visibly, but he checked 
the words that had risen to his lips as Hstherina 
said, in a low voice: ‘‘Then I must have hit one 
of them, after all. See, you can trace him by 
these drops of blood here—and here; he went 
around the house and off in that direction.” 

She straightened herself, and went on, compos- 
edly: ‘I thought last night they had not taken 
anything, but I was mistaken—my diamond pend- 
ant is gone.” 

Ingraham started, and a curious pallor over- 
spread his face. ‘‘ Your pendant, the one you 
wore last night—gone ?” he stammered. 


“Yes,” she replied ; ‘I carelessly left it lying 
on the bureau in my dressing room; I never 
thought of it again until this morning, and then 
it was gone. The ladder was just outside of that 
window,” she added, significantly. 

Ingraham seemed so disconcerted at this intel- 
ligence that Estherina thought scornfully that 
he was not much of a man, and she felt some- 
thing very like a contemptuous pity for him at 
the moment. 

“Now, I wish to recover my pendant at any 
cost,” she went on, after a short pause. ‘‘I am 
very fond of it, aside from its value; and am 
even more anxious to get it back than to have 
the robbers brought to justice. If I wait until 
papa’s return to-night, it may be too late ; so may 
Task you to put the matter into a good detective’s 
hands at once—and also to advertise in all the 
papers, offering a suitable reward and no ques- 
tions asked ?” 

“Don’t do that, I beg of you, Miss Van Ars- 
dale,” Ingraham said, impulsively. 

Estherina looked at him in some surprise. 
‘‘ Why not, I pray ?” she asked, with a slight ele- 
vation of her beautiful level brows. 

‘* Because for you I dread all such publicity ; 
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and—and I think the chances for the pendant’s 
recovery are better the more quietly we can work. 
I wish I could persuade you to leave it entirely to 
me.” 

But the idea of publicity was not altogether dis- 
tasteful to her; and when the Weekly Gazette 
made its appearance, with a long sensational ac- 
count of Miss Estherina Van Arsdale’s beauty and 
bravery, she bought up a dozen or two copies, and 
sent them broadcast to her friends. 

But neither the slow local authorities nor the 
detective from the city could succeed in tracing 
the robbers; nor did the advertisements, which 
were repeated week after week in all the papers, 
bring any tidings of Miss Van Arsdale’s precious 
diamond pendant, and Estherina had now began 
to despair of ever seeing it again. 

But the thieves had made no further attempts 
to enter the house, which had now been made 
doubly secure by the latest patent burglar alarms, 
and by the presence of a fine young mastiff which 
Dick had brought with him fram Newport, where 
the news of the burglary had reached him. 

The summer festivities had gone on without in- 
terruption, and every different set of guests at the 
Van Arsdales’ had been regaled with the story of 
Estherina’s bravery, until that young woman had 
begun to tire of all the praise that she received. 

One warm afternoon she was half reclining in 
her low piazza chair, awaiting the return of a 
driving party of Dick’s friends. Ingraham, on his 
way up from the train, had seen her there alone, 
and joined her. 

Conversation had now languished, and Esther- 
ina was watching him from under her half-closed 
eyelids, half amused at his glances of undisguised 
admiration in her direction. 

He was still her devoted attendant, her slave, 
upon whom she looked down, with a curious sort 
of pity, from her own solitary height. She some- 
times even admitted to herself that she would 
miss, not iim exactly, but his unfailing attentions, 
after the inevitable question had been asked and 
answered. 

As they were sitting thus a strange, unusual 
sound caused them both to turn at the same mo- 
ment, and they saw Lion, the young mastiff, who 
had been ailing and kept tied at the stable for a 
day or two, approaching rapidly. His head hung 
down, his eyes were dull and staring, froth 
dropped from his lips, while from his open mouth 
came a dull and terrible sound that struck Esther- 
ina with a sudden horror. It was evident on the 
instant that the dog was mad. 

With a cry of absolute terror she sprang through 
the open window, overturning the pots of palms 
in her flight, but never pausing until she had 
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reached her room and shut herself safely within. 
Then a horrible fascination impelled her to look 
from her window at what was taking place below. 

But she was all unprepared for the sight which 
met her eyes. Ingraham, upon whom she had 
looked down so long from her superior height, 
had not attempted to escape, but had caught the 
brute by the throat and was holding him out at 
arm’s length while his fingers were closing tighter 
and tighter, like a vise, choking away the strug- 
gling animal’s breath. 

But would Ingraham’s strength hold out ? She 
had never dreamed of such strength in those slim 
white hands. Would not the brute in his agony 
wrench himself free and bury his cruel fangs in 
the flesh of the man she—once—thought she de- 
spised ? 

“Ah!” She caught at the window frame for 
support, for Ingraham, suddenly hurling the 
weakened brute to the ground, had caught up 
his heavy stick and dealt a blow so swift and true 
that Lion neither moved nor moaned. 

Still trembling in every limb, Estherina slowly 
descended the broad stairway. Ouce or twice she 
had to stop a moment to recover herself, and 
when she at last reached the piazza Ingraham 
was gone, and two of the workmen he had sent 
were carrying the dead mastiff away. 

Suppose, in the desperate encounter, the dog’s 
teeth had even grazed his hand! The anxiety 
and suspense she felt were maddening, and she 
hastened in to send the first servant she could 
find to follow Mr. Ingraham and bring her word 
whether or not he had escaped unhurt. 

She went into the drawing room to await the 
answer, and there the first things that met her 
eyes were the palms she had overturned in her 
hasty flight. A feeling of shame came over her 
and mingled with other new and unknown emo- 
tions, as she thought of her sudden and cowardly 
retreat, and contrasted it with Ingraham’s instant 
courage. 

She had lifted one of the plants upright, and 
had turned to raise another, when she saw that the 
faience jar in which it had stood had been broken 
in its fall and was lying now in two pieces like an 
open shell. At the same time she caught sight 
of something sparkling, yet half concealed by the 
faience fragments and the earthen pot of the 
prostrate palm. She bent down, uttered a low 
cry, and rose again with her long-lost diamond 
pendant in her hand ! 

At that moment Ingraham entered the room. 

‘«They told me you had sent over to inquire. 
Iam unhurt, but I should be beyond measure 
happy if I thought that you really cared,” he 
said. 
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“<T do care,” she answered, slowly, while her 
color came and went. ‘I care very much; I 
think I have been looking at things all summer 
through the large end of the glass ; and—and it 
has just suddenly been turned around ; but—I 
cannot see things plainly even now.” 

Her upturned glance was almost appealing ; 
Ingraham had never seen her so lovely, so gen- 
tle, before. 

«* Look,” she continued, slowly, and the dia- 
mond pendant glittered in her outstretched hand. 
**T have just found this; it was in that broken 
jardinicre ; there must have been just space 
enough for it to lie concealed.” 

«‘ Ah,” he exclaimed, with evident satisfaction, 
*¢ T was sure it would be found at last !” 

“‘Found !” she repeated. ‘‘ Then you think it 
was not stolen ?” 

He bit his lip, but did not reply, and she went 
on, hurriedly : 

**Could it not have been stolen and afterward 
placed here by the thief, either out of fear of dis- 
covery or for some other reason, and knowing 
that it would be found and restored to its owner 
some day ? I see you do not think so; but then, 
how else could it have come here ?” 

She paused and seemed to be rapidly consider- 
ing her own question in every light; then she 
started and said, in a low, hurried voice: 

“‘ That was the window I closed myself that 
night ; it was hard to shut, and I leaned far in 
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among the curtains and the plants. Could it have 
been—oh, do you think that the chain could have 
become loosened ? But, Mr. Ingraham, the Jad- 
der—the footsteps I heard on the roof? You are 
still silent. Do you think I could have been 
dreaming? Don’t you think there was any rod- 
ber, then, at all? Oh, what a pitiful fool I have 
made of myself, then ; and yow have known it all 
this time! But the ladder, and the drops of 
blood—you saw that too ; there must have been a 
man prowling about the place that night! Mr. 
Ingraham,” in a tragic tone, ‘‘I remember that 
we had painters working here then ; could it have 
been ¢heir ladder? And the blood drops; oh, 
could they have been—red paint? And you have 
known this all the while. and I—I thought 
you e 

«But, Estherina, no one knew except me, and 
no one will ever know. My darling, it was such a 
natural mistake ; and I never intended*you to be 
undeceived.” 

Her haughty pride was now all gone, and with 
a new sweet self-abasement she said : 

“You are the most generous and the bravest, 
manliest man I have ever known !” 

It was not Estherina’s nature to do anything by 
halves, and when she stepped down from her 
lofty pedestal she enthroned Harold Ingraham 
upon it in her stead; but he is still so much in 
love with his beautiful wife that he has never yet 
abused his power. 
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By GeorGE G. MUNGER, 


50 theme has been a greater 
H favorite than the old-time 
inn or tavern, for the pen 
of the poet and other 
writers. The blissful moments 
passed in that home of comfort 
seem to have made a great im- 
pression on their minds. The 
list is a long one of those who have chanted the 
praises of this place, comprising Shakespeare, 
Beaumont, Shenstone, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, 
Dr. Johnson, Archbishop Leighton, ‘‘ Dr. Syn- 
tax,” Keats and Longfellow. The name of Mr. 
Richard Mansfield, the actor, is the last to be added 
to the roll. In a late issue of the Philadelphia 
North American he describes a railroad ride with 
his theatrical company from New York to Pitts- 
burgh, where he arrived somewhat after midnight, 
and was received at the hotel with a cold room, a 


cold bed and a pitcher of ice water, which impelled 
him to panegyrize the old-fashioned tavern in the 
following fashion ; ‘* Where is the jovial host that 
met you at the door, stroking his fat hands one 
upon another, and bowing you in, and descanting 
upon the excellence of his larder and his cellar, 
and tempting your but too eager appetite with pas- 
tries aud pullets, with rosy rounds of beef and 
brimming mugs of foaming ale? Where—oh, 
where ? And where is the warm fire that burned 
upon the hearth, the genteel white-chokered, red- 
faced, baldheaded butler, the courtesying maid 
who brought your slippers and gave you a sly 
glance from her pretty eyes as she knelt by the 
fire before you, and whom you rewarded with a 
chuck under the chin, or—worse things have hap- 
pened—a kiss, when the host had waddled away ? 
Where—oh, where ? Here is steam, here is ice 
water, a cold welcome and a prodigious bill.” 
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a SHARESPEAREAN RELIC—THE OLD GARTER INN AT WINDSOR (RECENTLY DEMOLISHED). 


The inns of which we speak were those of the 
time of Shakespeare, and from that down to about 
one hundred years ago. They were the establish- 
ments which gave birth to the common law of 
inns and innkeepers, under which the people of 
England and of this country live to-day, except 
so far as it has been modified by express legislative 
enactment. They were the parents of the early 
inns of our own country, which existed until rail- 
rouds swept them aside and led the way to the 
modern hotel caravansaries. 

In form they were quadrangular, or built 
around an open space or court. ‘I'he street end 
presented the face of the inn itself, and the front 
of the stable, with a broad arched driveway be- 
tween, having strong gates through which the 
candidates for the stable and the yard passed, 
such as the single saddle horse, the mail coach, 
the chaise and the loaded wain. From the rafters 
of the archway depended joints of beef and a va- 
riety of poultry, to dispel any doubts as to the ca- 
pacity of the larder, Through this spacious gate 
the heavy mail coaches used to rumble in at all 
hours of the day and night, the tired passengers 
over some routes creeping forth and thanking their 
stars in having escaped the highwaymen and the 
holes and sloughs of the road, while those by other 
routes stepped forth regretting the termination 
of the ride over merry roads with blooming haw- 
thorn and chestnut trees, the larks singing aloft 
and the village bells and the blacksmith’s ham- 
mer tinkling in the distance. 

The ground floor was devoted to the reception 
room or parlor, the eating room, the taproom or 
barroom and other offices of a like nature, the 
kitchen and the stable; and the upper stories, 
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which were one or 
two, were given up 
to bedrooms and 
private parlors, with 
outside galleries 
running around the 
three or four sides 
facing the court, 
which the guests 
gained by ascending 
an outside staircase 
from the ground 
floor, and from 
which they could 
enter their rooms. 
They were wont to 
come out from their 
rooms into these 


balconies, and sit 
there looking down 
upon the busy scenes 
in the court below. In early days, before the con- 
struction of theatres, these inns were favorite 
places for dramatic representations, both in Lon- 
don and in the provinces, a temporary stage being 
erected at the back of the yard, the space in front 
of it on the ground being the pit, and the sur- 
rounding galleries doing duty as boxes. 

There is an admirable description of one of 
these coaching and carriers’ inns by Dickens in 
“Pickwick Papers,” which isa faithful portraiture 
of the form and arrangement of such an estab- 


lishment, and also furnishes us 
quite an idea of its interior 
workings, introducing us as it 
does to ‘‘the bustling old land- 
lady” of the same, the sociable 
chambermaid, and the “ Boots,” 
who was no less a personage 
than Mr. Sam Weller. 

These inns had their names 
from the pictures on the signs 
which hung in front of them. 
As very few persons in those 
early times could read, this 
mode of naming them became 
necessary. Hence there were 
placed on these signs representa- 
tions of human beings, of ani- 
mals, of inhabitants of the air 
and the sea, of fruits, flowers, 
etc. And according to the pict- 
ures thus presented came the 
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names of the Boar’s Head Tavern, the Mermaid Tavern, 
the White Hart, the Bull, the Bull and Mouth, the Cock 
and Magpie, the 'Three Pigeons, the Four Swans, the Royal 
George, the Holly Tree, the Green Man, the Bell Savage, 
and hundreds of others in London and the provincial towns. 
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The signs of innumerable inns through Eng- 
land take after the sovereigns. The Royal Henrys 
and Charleses and Georges are almost countless. 
There is one to Queen Victoria at Coopersale in 
Essex under which is the following inscription : 

“The Queen some day 
May come this way 
And see our Tom and Jerry. 
Perhaps she'll stop 
And stand a drop, 
To make her subjects merry.” 


The domain of religion was invaded for names. 
There were several ‘‘ Mitres”’in London. Anda 
“Devil” and a ‘Little Devil.” There was a 
“Salutation ” Tavern—the sign representing the 
angel saluting the Virgin Mary—and the ‘‘ Three 
Nuns” in Aldgate, a well-known coaching and 
carriers’ inn, three nuns standing in a row on the 
sign, the middle and taller one haying her arms 
and her hands crossed over her breast. 

The signs of these taverns in London were sus- 
pended from an iron bar, fixed either in the wall 
of the house or in a post or obelisk standing in 
front of it. In both cases the ironwork was 
shaped and ornamented with that taste so con- 
spicuous in the metalwork of the Renaissance 
period, of which many churches and other build- 
ings of that period still bear witness. In provin- 
cial towns and villages, where there was more 
room in the streets, the sign was generally sus- 
pended from a kind of small triumphal arch 
standing out in the road, partly iron and partly 
wooden, and ornamented with all that carving, 
gilding and coloring could bestow on it. The 
Shakespeare’s Head in Great Russell Street, Co- 
vent Garden, was at one time very celebrated for 
its beautifully painted sign. The most remarka- 
ble sign of them ell was that of the White Hart 
Inn at Scole, which cost over £1,000 (or $5,000). 
It passed over the road, resting on one side on a 
pier, and on the other joined to the house, its 
height being sufficient to let carriages pass under- 
neath. It had over twenty-five pictures carved 
on it, such as Jonah coming out of the fish’s 
mouth, a shepherd playing on his pipe, ete. It 
was deemed worthy of a ballad by Alexander 
Brome, Gent. 

Among the attachés of such an establishment 
in early days was a ‘‘chamberlain,” who had 
charge of the chambers. It was notorious that 
these chamberlains frequently acted in collusion 
with thieves in apprising them of any property 
brought by travelers to the inn, and shared in the 
profits of the robbery. Shakespeare, in the play 
of ‘Henry IV., Part 1,” ‘‘shows up” cne of 
these chamberlains at an inn at Rochester. 

The servants who drew the liquid refreshments 
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and served them were in Shakespeare’s time called 
‘« drawers,” the chief one being styled the ‘‘ head 
drawer.”” These drawers carried small paper 
packages of sugar with them (pennyworth pack- 
ages) for the use of customers, as sugar was usu- 
ally put in wine. Shakespeare gives an amus- 
ing conversation between Prince Hal and Francis, 
one of these drawers at the Boar’s Head, in 
“Henry IV., Part 1,” and old Pepys describes a 
rivalry resulting in a fight between two drawers 
who served him and a small party of friends one 
Sunday at the Hope Tavern. 

The ‘‘ chamberlains ” and ‘‘ drawers,” in later 
times, passed into the ‘‘ chambermaids ” and 
“* waiters.” 

One or two of these drawers or waiters achieyed 
something like fame. Robert Preston, a drawer 
at the Boar’s Head, was a man of such conscien- 
tious scruples and excellent habits that an inscrip- 
tion of ten lines was placed upon his tombstone 
in the churchyard of St. Michael’s Church, in the 
rear of the old tavern. At the Turk’s Head, Ger- 
rard Street, where the literary club used to meet, 
there was a waiter named ‘ Little Will,” who, by 
reason of his uncommon intelligence in political 
matters and his popularity as a servant, attained 
sufficient celebrity to have his picture painted by 
admiring friends. He was represented as a small 
man with a large head and a periwig, dressed in 
a long apron, with a pair of snuffers suspended 
from the waist. 

The guest rooms of these inns, such as bedrooms 
and private parlors, had names, instead of being 
numbered or lettered. And for the same reason 
that the name of the inn came from the picture on 
the sign, because, if anyone could have been found 


“skillful enough to put letters or figures on the 


door of the room, very few of the guests or of the 
servants would have been able to decipher them. 
Hence the rooms were known as the ‘‘ Angel,” 
the “ Ifalf Moon ” the ‘Bunch of Grapes,” the 
«* Pomegranate,” the “ Dolphin,” the ‘‘ Concord,” 
the ‘‘ Lion,” the ‘*‘ Lamb,” etc. 

In the street scene between Chief Justice Gas- 
coigne, Sir John Falstaff and Mistress Quickly 
(‘‘ Henry IV., Part 2”), the latter, in enumerating 
her grievances against the valiant knight, includes 
a charge of breach of promise of marriage, and lo- 
cates the making of the promise in her ‘‘ Dolphin 
Chamber ” of the Boar’s Head. 

In Goldsmith’s famous comedy of ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer,” Miss Hardcastle is demonstrating to 
her maid her capacity for acting as a waitress be- 
fore young Mr. Marlowe. She storms about as if 
she were a landlady giving orders: ‘‘ Attend the 
Lion there; pipes and tobacco for the Angel; 
the Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour.” 
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There was a ‘‘Concord” bedchamber of the 
Royal George Tavern at Dover, which, according 
to Dickens, was always assigned to passengers en 
route to Paris by the Dover mail. As such a 
traveler alighted from the coach he was greeted 
by the head drawer with, ‘‘ That way, sir, if you 
please; show gentleman Concord; gentleman’s 
valise and hot water to Concord ; pull off gentle- 
man’s boots in Concord ; (you will find a fine sea- 
coal fire, sir) ; fetch barber to Concord ; stir about 
there now for Concord.” 

Mr. William Hughes and Mr. F. G. Kitton have 
lately produced the volume called ‘*A Week’s 
Tramp in Dickens-Land,” in which many of the 
old inns celebrated by Dickens are freshly immor- 
talized with pen and pencil. The ‘‘ tramp” be- 
gan in London with the Golden Cross Hotel, of 
which there is a picture (herewith reproduced on 
page 748) as it looked in David Copperfield’s time. 
But Mr. Hughes and his companions were not 
happy till they reached the real ‘‘ Dickens-Land,” 
which lies within a few miles’ radius from Roch- 
ester. The Bull Inn, the identical rooms occupied 
by Mr. Pickwick and his friends, every spot and 
every association, indeed, in the cathedral city 
which Dickens used with such notable effect as 
the background of so many fancies, supply Mr. 
Hughes with inexhaustible quotation, comment 
and panegyric. Mr. Winkle is always in his mind, 
and Dr. Slammer never leaves his elbow. He 
knows by heart the pedigree of Durdles, and 
proudly announces on undisputable authority that 
Edwin Drood was really murdered. From the 
Bull Inn to the Leather Bottle at Cobham our 
travelers move in an atmosphere of Dickens so 
real and absorbing to them that the reader at last 
imagines that he is veritably in the company of 
Mr. Pickwick, and that Mr. Snodgrass makes 
graceful pictures instead of romantic verses. 

The quiet, old-fashioned village of Cobham, in 
Kent, twenty-eight miles from London, near the 
Sole Street Station of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway, is within an hour’s walk of Dick- 
ens’s house at Gad’s Hill, and about the same dis- 
tance from Rochester. 

lt was here, in ‘‘a clean and commodious village 
alehouse” called the ‘‘ Leather Bottle,” which is 
shown in one of our sketches, that Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass, having walked 
from Rochester through Cobham Park, ‘ entered 
a long, low-roofed room, furnished with a large 
number of high-backed, leather-cushioned chairs, 
and embellished with a great variety of old por- 
traits and roughly colored prints of some antiq- 
uity.” They came in search of an unhappy 
friend, Mr. Tracy Tupman, who had fled from 
the world, finding life rendered insupportable by 
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his loss of a ‘lovely and fascinating creature,” 
Miss Rachel Wardle, a victim of the artifices of 
that villain Alfred Jingle, «‘who hid the grin of 
cunning beneath the mask of friendship.” Mr. 
Tupman had written to his comrades of the Pick- 
wick Club expressing his disposition to put an end 
to his life, and imploring their pity and forgive- 
ness, but adding: ‘‘ Any letter addressed to me at 
the Leather Bottle, Cobham, Kent, will be sent to 
me, supposing I still exist.” They hasten thither, 
and are shown into the parlor, which was then ex- 
actly as we see it now; but the table was covered 
with a white cloth, on which were placed dishes of 
roast fowl and bacon, ale, etc. ; and at the table 
sat Mr, Tupman, looking as unlike a man who 
had taken his leave of the world as possible. On 
the entrance of his friends, that gentleman laid 
down his knife and fork, and with a mournful 
air advanced to meet them. ‘I did not expect to 
see you here,” he said, as he grasped Mr. Pick- 
wick’s hand. ‘It’s very kind.” 

The signboard of the house now bears the in- 
scription, “‘ Dickens’s Old Pickwick Leather Bot- 
tle.” The meaning of the original sign ought 
to be well known. Wine, in ancient times, in 
most countries, was kept in vessels of skin or 
leather, which are referred to in a familiar parable 
of the New Testament ; the word is there trans- 
lated ‘‘ bottles,” signifying in old English the 
same as “‘ beutel” in German, a bag, not a vessel 
of glass or stone. Some will also remember the 
jolly old drinking song, ‘‘The Leather Bottel.” 
A specimen of this article is preserved at Cobham, 
and others may be seen in antiquarian museums. 
‘“‘Who first found out the leather bottle,” and 
where “‘ his soul may dwell,” is difficult now to be 
ascertained, 

The antiquarian enthusiasm and sagacity of 
Samuel Pickwick, Esq., @.C.M.P.C., who traced 
to their source the mighty Ponds of Hampstead, 
and agitated the scientific world with his Theory 
of Tittlebats, achieved a notable discovery at Cob- 
ham. It was that of a stone, half buried in the 
ground at a cottage door, upon which were in- 
scribed, beneath a small cross, sixteen decipher- 
able letters, arranged so as not to spell, appar- 
ently, known English words, but which might be 
constructed into readings of great historical im- 
portance. Mr. Pickwick bought the stone for ten 
shillings, took it in a deal box to London, and 
lectured upon it at the club, <A lithograph copy 
of the inscription—photography had not yet been 
invented—was sent to the Royal Antiquarian So- 
ciety ; Mr. Pickwick himself wrote a pamphlet of 
ninety-six pages, suggesting twenty-seven differ- 
ent readings, and was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of seventeen native and foreign societies for 
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making this discovery. We regret to add that an 
unworthy member of the club, Mr. Blotton, went 
to Cobham and interviewed the man who had 
sold the stone. This obscure villager maintained 
that he had told Mr. Pickwick strictly the truth 
in saying that the stone was there long before he 
or any of his neighbors were born. But, as for 
the inscription on the stone, it was carved Ly 
himself in an idle mood, and it was neither 
more nor less than ‘ Bil Stumps, his 
Mark.” 

In the modern Shakespeare Hotel at 
Stratford the chambers are named after 
the poet’s plays. What a field for the play 
of imagination by the enthusiastic Shake- 
spearean pilgrim, when housed in one of 
these rooms, within a few steps of the last 
resting place of the immortal bard, and 
amid scenes over which we may suppose 
his spirit to be hovering. Such a guest as- 
signed to ** Macbeth,” ‘‘ Othello,” “ Julius 
Cesar,” “Richard III.” or ‘ Hamlet ” 
may well have his rest disturbed by visions 
of battles, of murders and assassinations, 
or of ghosts and apparitions without 
number, while the fortunate occupant of 
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““Romeo and Juliet,” “The Merchant 
of Venice,” ‘As You Like It,” or “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” falling 
into the gentlest of slumbers, will be- 
hold beauteous maidens leaning over 
balconies, under the soft moonlight of 
a southern sky; or will be transported 
to a courtroom filled with anxious suit- 
ors and their sympathizing friends, 
where a young and handsome judge is 
trying that most famous of all causes 
célébres, the case of Shylock vs. An- 
tonio; or will catch glimpses of beau- 
tiful princesses roaming through a for- 
est in the guise of youthful hunters ; or 
will find himself surrounded by fairies 
and hobgoblins who are performing all 
manner of playful tricks, even to putting a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes. 

It was not uncommon to adorn the public 
rooms of these inns with large paintings. 

The Crown Tavern, in Duck Lane, W. Smith- 
field, was decorated by Isaac Fuller, who was 
somewhat celebrated for work of this kind, with 
pictures of the Muses, Pallas, Mars, Ajax, Ulysses, 
ete., which Ned Ward praised highly in his ‘‘ Lon- 
don Spy.” 

‘The ‘‘ Mitre,” in Fenchurch Street, was quite 
celebrated for similar work by the same artist. 
Walpole wrote concerning it: ‘‘ The figures were 
as large as life. Over the chimney a Venus, Satyr 
and sleeping Cupid, a boy riding a goat and an- 
other fallen down. In other parts of the room, 
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Saturn devouring a child, the coloring raw and 
the figure of Saturn too muscular; Mercury, Mi- 
nerva, Diana and Apollo, Bacchus, Venus and 
Ceres, embracing a young Silenus fallen down 
and holding a goblet, into which a boy is pouring 
wine. The Seasons between the windows, and in 
the ceiling, in a large circle, two angels support- 
ing a mitre.” This is almost equal to some of the 
celebrated barrooms of the present day. 

Music was deemed an indispensable adjunct to 
the hospitality of these inns, and fiddlers ana 
ballad singers were constant frequenters of the 
taproom, where they ministered to the wants and 
longings of the votaries of the goddess Euterpe. 
At later times these musicians gave way to the 
brass bands at the doors. 

One of the favorite haunts of Goldsmith was 
the Globe Tavern, in Fleet Street, where he never 
tired of hearing ‘‘a tun of a man” sing the song 
of “Nottingham Ale.” These inns have had 
royalty, and other distinguished personages, 
among their guests at different times. There is 
no doubt that Prince Hal visited the Boar’s Head 
often. The connecting of his name with that 
tavern is no mere creation of Shakespeare. The 
residence granted the prince by his father was in 
its immediate vicinity, so that it was convenient 
for him to go there, and it is a well-authenticated 
fact that he and his brothers John and Thomas 
had a terrible spree there one night, and raised 
such ariot that they had to be taken before the 
magistrate. The same royal personage, after he 
became Henry V., rendered the Red Lion at Sit- 
tingbourne famous by an entertainment that was 
made for him by Mr. John Norwood on the 
King’s return to England from the battle of 
Agincourt, in the year 1415. The King must 
have had something of a retinue, and the enter- 
tainer, Mr. Norwood, must have had some friends 
with him, and yet the cost of the entertainment, 
as it has come down to us, was nine shillings and 
ninepence ! wine being at that time a penny a 
pint, and other things proportionately cheap. 

The King’s Head, in Fenchurch Street, enjoyed 
great distinction by reason of its having once been 
visited by Queen Elizabeth, while she was the 
Princess Elizabeth. On being liberated from the 
Tower, November 17th, 1558, she stepped into the 
first church she came to, which happened to be 
the Church of Allhallows, Staining, and ren- 
dered thanks for her deliverance. After perform- 
ing this pious duty she repaired with her party 
to the King’s Head, which was the nearest tavern 
at hand, where her royal highness made a hearty 
dinner on pork and pease. There is, or was un- 
til a recent date, an engraving of the scene from 
a painting by Holbein hung up in the coffee room 
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of the inn, and the dish from which the princess 
ate her dinner is said to be still preserved. 

At the very time when Charles I. was promising 
to make Cromwell and Ireton noblemen, if they 
would help him up to his old height, he was writ- 
ing the Queen that he meant to hang them. They 
both afterward declared that they had been pri- 
vately informed that such a letter would be found 
on a certain evening sewed up in a saddle, which 
would be taken to the Blue Boar, in Holborn, to 
be sent to Dover, and that they went there dis- 
guised as common soldiers and sat drinking in the 
inn yard until a man came with the saddle, which 
they ripped up with their knives, and therein 
found the letter. Dickens, in his ‘‘ Child’s His- 
tory,” from which the foregoing is taken, says he 
sees little reason to doubt the story. 

From the same, book there 1s an incident in the 
life of Charles fT. where he had a very narrow 
escape at one of these provincial inns. He and 
his party reached Bridgeport on their way to 
France, after the execution of his father, and 
coming to the inn there, found the stable yard full 
of soldiers, who were on the lookout for Charles, 
and who talked about him while they drank. 
Charles had such presence of mind that he led 
the horses of his party through the yard, as any 
servant might have done, and said: ‘‘Come, out 
of the way, you soldiers ! let us have room to pass 
here.” As he went along he met a half-tipsy 
hostler, who rubbed his eyes and said to him: 
“‘ Why, I was formerly servant to Mr. Potter, at 
Exeter, and surely I have some time seen you 
there, young man.” He certainly had, for Charles 
had lodged there. His ready answer was: ‘‘ Oh, 
I did live with him once, but I have no time to 
talk now. We’ll have a pot of beer together when 
I come back.” 

The “ Salutation ” Tavern, in Tavistock Row, 
or ‘‘ Mr. Bunch’s,” as it was also called, was a fa- 
vorite resort for George IV. while Prince Regent. 
He and Lord Surrey and Sheridan had many a 
“lark ” under its roof. The trio used to go there 
disguised in bob wigs and smock frocks, under 
the pseudonyms of ‘‘ Blackstock,” “ Graystock ” 
and ‘“Thinstock.” The night’s entertainment 
usually concluded with thrashing the ‘‘ Charlies,” 
wrenching off knockers and breaking signboards, 
and not unfrequently the whole party being 
marched off to the roundhouse. 

The ‘‘Sun,” behind the Exchange, was in the 
time of Charles II. the most “swell” tavern in 
London. It was very richly furnished, and had 
running water in all the upper rooms. This last 
feature was celebrated in an ode written by some- 
body, which was the way Englishmen of that time 
had of certifying that anything wasa “ big thing.” 
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The Duke of Buckingham patronized this house, 
and it was full from morning to night with com- 
pany of that sort. Pepys used to visit it often. 

These inns were the homes of the clubs of vari- 
ous kinds, literary, social and political, which, 
starting with the one established by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1603, and that had its meetings at the 
Mermaid Tavern, became a legion in the course of 
the eighteenth century. The society founded 
upon the most whimsical idea was the ‘‘ House of 
Lords,” a club composed of plain London citizens, 
who enjoyed the fun of playing once a week that 
they belonged to the nobility. About a hundred 
years ago it used to meet at the Abercrombie 
Tavern, in Lombard Street. The president was 
styled Lord Chancellor, and wore a judicial wig 
and robes, and had a mace before him on the 
table. The titles of the members depended on the 
fee they paid. One shilling converted a man into 
a baron, two shillings made him a viscount, three 
shillings constituted an earl, while four shillings 
produced a marquis. Theclub had good cheer at 
its meetings, and the various noble lords put on a 
great deal of style and ceremony with each other. 

A very odd accident happened in one of these 
inns during the terrific storm of November 26th, 
1703. The story is that a Mr. Hempson was 
blown in his sleep out of an upper window of the 
Bell Savage Tavern, a famous old coaching inn, 
and knew nothing of the storm or of his aerial 
voyage until, awaking, he found himself lying in 
his own bed on Ludgate Hill! One of the old 
chroniclers of this wonderful feat suggests that 
the excellent wine of mine host may have had 
something to do with this miraculous flight. 

The old Boar’s Head Tavern, in addition to its 
other glories, was famous for the great plum pud- 
ding that was nof eaten in it. In the month of 
May, 1718, one James Austin, who had made a 
great deal of money out of his invention of ‘the 
Persian ink powder,” desiring to give his cus- 
tomers a substantial proof of his gratitude, invited 
a large company of them to the Boar’s Head to 
assist him in eating an enormous plum pudding 
weighing one thousand pounds. It was put in 
the copper on the 12th day of May, at the Red 
Lion Inn, and was boiling for fourteen days. 
From the Red Lion it was to be taken, in a sort 
of triumphal procession, to the Swan Tavern, in 
Fish Street Hill, accompanied with a band of 
music playing “‘What lumps of pudding my 
mother gave me!” One of the musical instru- 
ments to be used on the occasion was a drum in 
keeping with the size of the pudding, being eight- 
een feet in length and four feet in diameter. 
Finally, the mammoth pudding was to be divided 
in St. George’s Fields. The procession started on 
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its course before an immense throng of people, but 
it had not made more than half its distance be- 
fore the delicious odors issuing from it proved too 
great a temptation for the gluttony of the London 
apprentices and other roughs and ‘ hoodlums” 
accompanying it, who set upon the escort and 
overpowered it, and took possession of the pud- 
ding and devoured it, much to the disappointment 
and disgust of Mr. Austin and his invited guests 
at the Boar’s Head ! 

Mr. H. Barton Baker, who is an ideal cicerone 
for old London, has recently contributed to the 
Graphic a vivid word picture of the old Coach 
and Horses Tavern, on the Clerkenwell Road. 
“No part of London,” says Mr. Baker, “has 
been more completely transmogrified during the 
second half of the present century than that dis- 
trict which lies between Gray’s Inn Road and 
Clerkenwell Green, which less than fifty years 
ago was a network of the vilest courts, lanes and 
alleys inhabited almost solely by the criminal 
classes. Those terrible slums, so vividly de- 
scribed by Charles Dickens in ‘Oliver Twist? 
and ‘Little Dorrit,’ have been pierced through 
and through or swept away by Farringdon Road, 
Clerkenwell Road, Rosebery Avenue, and the 
widening of Gray’s Inn Road. Yet round about 
the dingy and forlorn Italian Church, at the 
western end of Clerkenwell Road, fragments of 
streets of tumbledown and rotting houses, a little 
bit of Saffron Hill, along which Fagin may have 
slunk and Bill Sykes have skulked with his bull- 
dog at his heels, and a remnant of Hatton Wall 
that might remember the Patriarch, are still to 
be seen on either hand. 

“On the left-hand side, going eastward, is a 
somewhat steep declivity called Buck Hill. It is 
not a street to attract a second glance from a 
chance pedestrian, one side being occupied by 
yards or workshops, while the houses on the other 
are so squalid and grimy, and the whole aspect of 
the place is so wretched and depressing, that few 
would find it a pleasing object for contemplation. 
Yet, at the bottom of Back Hill, facing Clerk- 
enwell Road, is one of those remnants of old Lon- 
don which in some mysterious manner have es- 
caped the general wreck, as though they had been 
overlooked, and, imbedded in modernism, are for- 
gotten except by a few. This remnant of the 
early decades of the last century is an old tavern 
called the Coach and Horses, which once formed 
a portion of that notorious resort of the ruffian- 
ism of the days of Queen Anne and the first 
Georges known as Hockley-in-the-Hole, a name 
familiar enough to the readers of the literature 
of that period. The Coach and Horses is situ- 
ated, not in Back Hill, but in Ray Street—orig- 
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** SHALL I NOT TAKE MINE EASE AT MINE INN ?”? 


inally Rag Street, from its being the favorite lo- 
cality of marine store dealers and old-clothes men 
—a thoroughfare which once extended to and 
joined Coppice Row; but the greater part of 
this foul purlieu was swept away by the Clerken- 
well improvements of 1856. Hockley-in-the-Hole 
(Hockley in old English meaning a swampy field ; 
there is a Hockley in Hertfordshire and an Ock- 
ley in Surrey) was originally a marsh not infre- 
quently overflowed by the Stygian waters of the 
Fleet River, aud at the close of the seventeenth 
century was converted into a bear garden, which 
in the days of Queen Anne became as famous as 
had been that of Southwark over which Edward 
Alleyn, of Dulwich College fame, was bearward 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Here also, ere 
John Broughton initiated the art of boxing and 
taught Englishmen to use their fists in preference 
to less keen, though scarcely more dangerous, 
weapons, the professors of the noble science of 
defense gave exhibitions of their skill. Steele 
devotes the whole of No. 436 of the Spectator to 
a description of a visit to this place. 

** The Coach and Horses was the dwelling house 
of the proprietors of the Gardens, where refresh- 


ments were supplied to the visitors, and here 
dwelt ‘the fair young maid whom I understand 
to be called Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the 
keeper of the Gardens,’ who supplied Richard 
Steele with a glass of water—not the usual bev- 
erage of Isaac Bickerstaff, who was 2ot a total ab- 
stainer—on the occasion of his visit, and whose 
beauty he has celebrated in that paper. There 
was something tragic in the young lady’s history, 
as her father, Jonathan Preston, was nearly eatea 
up by one of his own bears. I can find no men- 
tion of the Gardens earlier than the year 1700, 
but I should say the house is much older. Built 
upon a marsh, the foundations of the building 
have sunk so much that what is now the first floor 
was originally the second. Hockley-in-the-Hole 
was a favorite resort of all the desperadoes who 
have made the romance of crime of the eighteenth 
century. Hither came Jonathan Wild—whose 
mother, Fielding tells us, in his ‘ History of Jon- 
athan Wild the Great,’ was a lady of ‘ Scragg’s 
Hollow, Hockley-in-the-Hole’—with his myrmi- 
dons from his house in West Street, close by, in 
search of those who had run their allotted course 
of crime; and many a tussle between thief and 
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thief taker has taken place within those walls. 
Jack Sheppard swaggered there; and Dick Tur- 
pin and Jerry Abershaw were noted frequenters. 
A curious relic of the apocryphal hero of the ride 
to York was found in the cellars of the Coach and 
Horses about the beginning of the present cent- 
ury. This was a valise, with ‘R. Turpin’ in- 
scribed upon the lid, which, upon being opened, 
was found to contain a bunch of skeleton keys. 
At the same time a subterranean passage, leading 
on to the banks of the Fleet River—which ran 
along the route now covered by the Metropolitan 
Railway—was discovered ; this had evidently been 
constructed for the escape of gentlemen who were 
‘wanted.’ Overhanging the foul ditch were trap- 
doors, used occasionally for the egress of mur- 
dered bodies, as well as for the ingress of male- 
factors flying from justice. These doors gave 
them admission to the houses in West Street, and 
once in that labyrinth of holes and corners they 
could defy pursuit. 

“‘Even as early as 1701 Hockley-in-the-Hole 
was indicted as a public nuisance, and its sup- 
pression was carnestly petitioned for, on account 
of bodies of men parading the City with drums 
beating, colors flying, swords drawn, distributing 
handbills, and followed by a horrible rabble. It 
was somewhere about 1756 that this den of in- 
iquity was suppressed ; and yet, amidst all the 
changes which have taken place since that time, 
the old house has escaped the destruction which 
again and again has raged all around it for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years.” 

This survey of the inns of old-time England 
will be fitly supplemented with that spicy 
review of the inns of different countries made 
by Charles, the hero in Dickens’s story of the 
‘« Holly Tree,” as he sat before the blazing 
fire in his lonely room on that snowed-in 
Christmas Eve. We give it with some cur- 
tailments : ‘ This reminiscence brought the 
Welsh inns in general before me, with the 
women in their round hats, and the harpers 
with their white beards (venerable, but hum- 
bugs, Iam afraid), playing outside the door 
while I took my dinner. The transition was 
natural to the Highland inns, with the oat- 
meal bannocks, the honey, the venison steaks, 
the trout from the loch, the whisky, and per- 
haps (having the material so temptingly to 
hand) the Athol brose. Having thought of 
the loch, I was taken by quick association to 
the anglers’ inns of England, and to the 
pleasant, flower-pot-decorated bedrooms of 
those inns overlooking the river and the ferry 
and the green ait, and to the peerless Emma, 
with the, bright eyes and the pretty smile, 
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who waited, bless her, with a natural grace that 
would have converted Bluebeard. Casting my 
eyes upon the fire, I next discovered among the 
glowing coals the pictures of a score or more of 
those wonderful English posting inns that we are 
all sorry to have lost, which were so large and 
comfortable, and which are such monuments of 
British submission to rapacity and extortion. 
Then I came to the inns of Paris, with the pretty 
apartment of four picces, up one hundred and 
seventy-five waxed stairs, the privilege of ringing 
the bell all day long without influencing anybody’s 
mind or body but your own, and the not-too- 
much dinner, considering the price. Next, to 
the provincial inns of France, with the great 
church tower rising above the courtyard, the 
horse bells jingling merrily up and down the 
street beyond. Again, I went next to the lesser 
roadside inns of Italy, where all the dirty clothes 
of the house (not in wear) are always lying in 
your anteroom, where the mosquitoes make a 
raisin pudding of your face in the summer and 
the cold bites it blue in winter ; where you get 
what you can and forget what you can’t. So, tothe 
old palace inns and old monastery inns in the towns 
and cities of the same bright country, with their 
massive quadrangular staircases, whence you may 
look from among clustering pillars high into the 
blue vault of heaven. So, to the immense fan- 
tastic inns of Venice, with the cry of the gon- 
dolier below, as he skims the corner, and the 
great bell of St. Mark’s tolling midnight. Next, 
I put up for a minute at the restless inns upon 
the Rhine, where your going to bed, no matter at 
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what hour, appears to be the tocsin for everybody 
else’s getting up, and where in the table-d’héte 
room at the end of the long table (with several 
Towers of Babel on it at the other end, all made 
of white plates) one knot of stoutish men, entirely 
dressed in jewels and dirt, and having nothing 
else upon them, zwil/ remain all night, clinking 
glasses and singing about the river that flows and 
the grape that grows, and Rhine wine that be- 
guiles and Rhine woman that smiles, and Ili, 
drink, my friend, and Ho, drink, my brother, 
and all the rest of it. I departed thence, as a 
matter of course, to other German inns, where 
all the eatables are sodden down to the same 
‘flavor, and where the mind is disturbed by the 
apparition of hot puddings and boiled cherries, 
sweet and slab, at: awfully unexpected periods of 
the repast. After.a draught of sparkling beer 
from a foaming glass jug and a glance of recog- 
nition through the windows of the student beer- 
houses of Heidelberg and elsewhere, I put out to 
sea for the inns of America, with their four hun- 
dred beds apiece and their eight or nine hundred 
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ladies and gentlemen at dinner every day. Again, 
I stood in the barrooms thereof, taking my even- 
ing cobbler, julip, sling, or cocktail. Again, I 
listened to my friend the general leisurely ex- 
pounding the resources of the establishment, as 
to gentlemen’s morning room, sir; gentlemen’s 
evening room, sir; ladies’ evening room, sir; 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s evening reuniting room, 
sir; music room, sir; reading room, sir; over 
four hundred sleeping rooms, sir ; and the entire 
planned and finished within twelve calendar 
months from the first clearing off of the old 
incumbrances on the plot, at a cost of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, sir. Again, I found, aa 
to my individual way of thinking, that the greater, 
the more gorgeous and the more dollarous the es- 
tablishment was the less desirable it was. Never- 
theless, I drank my cobbler, julip, sling or cocktail 
in all good will to my friend the general and my 
friends the majors, colonels and civilians all, full 
well knowing that whatever little motes my beamy 
eyes may have descried in theirs, they belong toa 
kind, generous, large-hearted and great people.” 
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By Frances ISABEL CURRIE. 


THERE were nine hundred human beings em- 
ployed in the Hardwick Woolen Mills, and nine 
hundred pairs of ears were listening for the great 
clock on the building to announce the hour of six. 

Six times every week this listening, this anx- 
iety, this suspense was repeated. At the first 
stroke of the clock the machinery was stopped as 
if an electric bolt had ended its revolutions ; and 
by the time the sixth stroke had sounded, men, 
women and children were streaming out of the 
factory, free at last to breathe pure air, to rest, 
to sleep, to get drunk, to do whatever their means 
and the conditions of their lives permitted until 
next morning, when their labors must be re- 
sumed, 

It was Saturday, and the day before Christmas, 
so that these working people were more eager 
than usual for the striking of the clock. A young 
woman who was employed as an accountant in 


the office of the factory was still poring over her 
ledger when a workman interrupted her. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Shevich,” he said, 
“but the superintendent wants to see you in the 
east wing.” 

The accountant had an intelligent face, and 
she looked at the man so inquiringly that he an- 
swered her unspoken question. 

“‘T don’t know what he wants,” he said. ‘ Per- 
haps the books are wrong. He seems terribly out 
of sorts; but I wouldn’t mind his moods, Miss 
Shevich, for his bark is generally worse than lis 
bite.” 

‘« My books are balanced up to date, so he has 
no reason to bark at me,” she said, quickly. 
“*T’ll go at once and see what is the matter.” 

She was out of doors before he had time to re- 
spond. 

The old employés in the factory had known 
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Miss Shevich all her life, and gave her such jeal- 
ous protection as was rarely given any woman in 
her position. For many years her father had been 
the superintendent of the Hardwick Mills, and 
the workmen had liked him. When he had died, 
and his daughter was compelled to earn her living 
in the office of the manufactory, they had become 
almost savagely indignant because the new super- 
intendent evinced a dislike for her. Perhaps he 
knew that the workmen made unfavorable com- 
parisons between him and his predecessor, and it 
is possible that he believed Olga Shevich kept this 
feeling of dissatisfaction alive; at all events he 
had borne her a grudge from the first. 

Ambrose Cutting was the only man with whom 
the workmen had business dealings. ‘The owner 
of the manufactory was an invalid gentleman 
named Mr. Godfrey Hardwick, who was traveling 
in Europe. His son, Dr. Allan Hardwick, had 
been perfecting himself in some scientific studies 
in Paris, and it was understood that the wealthy 
old manufacturer would spend the winter there 
with him. Consequently, Ambrose Cutting was 
left to conduct the business alone. 

Probably no superintendent was ever more cor- 
dially hated than was Ambrose Cutting. He was 
a useful machine to grind work out of human 
bodies, but there his merit ended. No one liked 
this man for any personal quality he possessed, 
and his tyranny was in such sharp contrast with 
his predecessor’s fairness and kindness that Cut- 
ting suffered by comparison. As his tyranny was 
unchecked by his employer, it had become excess- 
ive. In view of these circumstances it was not 
surprising that Olga Shevich felt apprehensive 
when the superintendent summoned her to his 
office. He sat at his desk, with a pile of envelopes 
before him. They contained the wages to be paid 
that night to the mill hands. One envelope was 
directed to Olga Shevich. 

The superintendent was a spare man, was gray- 
haired, gray-eyed and gray-garbed. His features 
were clear-cut and aquiline. Only a close ob- 
server would have noticed that there were certain 
cruel and truculent lines about his mouth. One 
who correctly analvzed his face would never ex- 
pect him to be merciful. 

‘‘Shut that door!” was his greeting to Miss 
Shevich. ‘Do you wish to freeze me? Do you 
realize that this is Christmas Eve, and not a mid- 
summer night ?” 

“‘T have had nothing to remind me of the gra- 
cious Christmas season,” she said, closing the door 
while she spoke. ‘It hasn’t brought much cheer 
to the Hardwick mill hands.” 

“Tt brings them more than they deserve. You 
have made yourself an advocate for these people, 
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and now your practices have got to cease. That 
is why I have sent for you.” 

“Tam naturally an advocate for ‘ these people,’ 
for I am one of them.” 

**You are one of them inasmuch as you work 
for your living,” he said ; “‘but you are a leader 
among them. You have gained that position with 
this mob of workmen because you are better 
schooled than they, and because you are the 
daughter of the superintendent who allowed them 
to have their own way in everything. Now that 
your father is dead, they worship him, though they 
doubtless maligned him while he lived ; and they 
want you for their leader. I am aware of the in- 
fluence you have with them, and I also know that 
you are a rampant socialist !” 

. Olga Shevich was so astonished at his charge 
that for the moment she lost the use of her ready 
tongue. 

“*Do you admit the truth of what I am say- 
ing ?” he asked. 

‘*No,” she answered. ‘I admit nothing. I 
don’t exactly know what a socialist is, but I am 
sure I am not one !” 

**T believe you are an enemy to the good gov- 
ernment of this manufactory,” he continued. 
** You convince the workmen that my methods are 
wrong and that your father’s were right. Stephen 
Yorke left his-loom and loafed at home until I 
discharged him, as he deserved. You spoiled the 
effect of this lesson by telling people that he was 
too ill to work. You went to board at his house, 
that your money might help to keep him in idle- 
ness. I have just learned that you are taking up 
a subscription for the benefit of his family. This 
was to be a Christmas surprise for the man whom 
I had discharged. You are altogether too active 
a fanatic to be in sucha place as this. I don’t 
want you here any longer. You, too, are dis- 
charged from the factory, and Yorke and his fam- 
ily and you can starve together !” 

If he had expected her to protest against this 
summary dismissal, or to beg to be reinstated, he 
was disappointed. She offered no protests or 
pleadings. When she spoke her voice was reso- 
nant with passion, her lips contemptuous and her 
eyes dark with feeling. 

“*T believe that such creatures as you breed an- 
archy and resistance among men,’’she said. ‘* You 
make so much capital of the little power you hold 
that you would be ridiculous if you were not so 
irritating to the flesh. No self-respecting person 
is willing to be governed by men like you. I 
would rather starve in company with honest 
Stephen Yorke and his decent family than to be 
compelled to witness more of your abuses.” 

She had advanced and taken the envelope 
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directed to her from his desk, and was leaving the 
office, when he called to her to stop. 

‘-T have something more to say to you,” he 
said. ‘I command you to come back !” 

She turned her head and glanced at him over 
her shoulder, but she did not stop. 

«Your commands are of no importance now,” 
she said. ‘‘ You discharged me a minute ago, and 
lost the little authority that you had.” 

In spite of her defiance Olga Shevich knew that 
her position was an alarming one. She was with- 
out employment and with only one week’s wages 
in her possession. While Stephen Yorke and his 
wife had a roof over their heads they would never 
turn her out of doors, but they were very poor, and 
necded her help more than she necded theirs. As 
she was leaving the factory the clock struck six, 
and the workmen began to form a line before the 
office door where they received their wages. 

Something like a wave of protest passed along 
the line of workmen, for a notice had been raised 
over the office door where all could read it. It 
was an announcement that after the Ist of the 
coming January a reduction of six per cent. 
would be made on their wages. 

There had been very little Christmas cheer in 
that place before, but now nine hundred creatures 
\were made unhappy. The superintendent had 
‘previously reduced their wages to such low rates 
that many of them had suffered from privation, 
and this new schedule of prices would cause much 
wretchedness. As Olga hurried homeward her 
reflections were almost sufficiently revolutionary 
to warrant Cutting’s charges against her. 

She was passing Mr. Hardwick’s private grounds 
when she noticed that his house was brilliantly 
lighted. She asked a servant at the gate if his 
master had returned. 

“* Yes,” he said; ‘“ Mr. Hardwick and the doc- 
tor have just arrived. They have come quite 
unexpectedly to eat their Christmas dinner at 
home.” 

Olga made no comment, but went home. She 
stopped a moment in Mrs. Yorke’s little sitting 
room to say that she wanted no supper. She 
was very tired, and wished to be alone. She 
went up to her room, and sat for a long time 
beside the window. She forgot to light her 
lamp, and was unmindful of the fact that the 
room was cold and comfortless. She was think- 
ing of Dr. Allan Hardwick with so much bitter- 
ness of spirit that she forgot cold, hunger, pov- 
erty—everything but her estimate of him. Even 
Ambrose Cutting had no place in her bitter retro- 
spection. 

She and Allan Hardwick had been attached to 
each other when they were children. They had 
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played together about the looms during the few 
holidays when the machinery was still; in their 
play she had always been the rich manufacturer 
and he her humble mill hand. Later, when life 
was earnest and playtime was over, they had 
changed places. 

When her father had died and she had been 
compelled to earn her living Dr. Hardwick had 
been very sympathetic and attentive to her. He 
had talked a great deal with her about his future. 
He had graduated in the medical college a year or 
two before, but he was eager to continue his stud- 
ies in Paris. She had disapproved of this plan, 
and her argument against it had resulted in a 
quarrel. 

She had argued that it would be well for him 
to remain at home and learn something of the 
wretched sanitary condition of many of the cot- 
tages occupied by the workmen. That was good 
work for a physician, she said. She was begin- 
ning to understand Ambrose Cutting’s cruel nat- 
ure, and was cager to have Allan near to hold 
it in check. The vital contest between labor 
and capital seemed to her w subject of greater 
importance than the studies he intended to pur- 
sue in Paris. It angered him to believe that she 
was interested more in these workingmen than in 
his prospects and ambitions, or in the profession 
of his choice. She had appeared to think he was 
selfishly shirking what was his duty, and the quar- 
rel had naturally followed. Allan had told her 
that until she changed her ill opinion of him he 
would never approach her again. 

A week later he and his father had sailed for 
Europe, and Olga Shevich’s brief romance had 
ended. If cither hoped that the other would 
write a conciliatory word, then disappointment 
followed, for neither had made a sign of relenting. 

She was aroused from her reflections by the 
tramping of many feet. She opened her window, 
and listened and watched in the darkness until a 
crowd of workmen came up the road and halted 
at the gate. 

Several men entered the cottage in quest of 
Stephen Yorke, and some of the others talked of 
getting satisfaction of some sort from the super- 
intendent. ‘There had been a great deal of liquor 
drunk that night, and now there were angry mut- 
terings in the crowd, which occasionally burst out 
into curses and threats. 

«By Heaven! we'll pull the overseer out of 
bed and make him hear us,” one of the men de- 
clared. ‘* We'll have living prices, or we'll burn 
the mills. These capitalists shall not grow fat on 
our starving children !” 

ne * * * * * 


lr. Allan Hardwick came out of his house on 
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Christmas Eve, and stopped a moment to draw 
on his gloves. While he stood on the steps of his 
comfortable home he made a very pleasing pict- 
ure. He was a strong-limbed, well-conditioned 
young man, with a positive manner and candid 
gray eyes. There was nothing plebeian about this 
man’s appearance ; from crown t) sole he was an 
aristocrat ; and yet a certain directness and candor 
in his manner made him approachable even while 
he had the air of one born to be aruler. In Am- 
brose Cutting’s position he would certainly have 
won respect and extravagant admiration. 
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Ambrose Cutting would refuse to grant this 
increase of payment, and, as liquor had made 
savages of some of the men, they would resort 
to violence, and the caperintendent might lose 
his life. : 

Olga was very womanly, and had a feminine 
horror of violence and of the wanton destruction 
of property. She had determined to prevent 
both in this instance, and had hurried to Mr. 
Uardwick’s house as if a mob of rioters were pur- 
suing her. 

She was panting with fear and excitement when 


‘OLGA SHEVICH HAD GRASPED THE HAND OF THE MAN WHO HAD FALLEN, AND WAS CRYING OUT TO THE cRowD.” 


Tie had not descended the steps when he was 
astounded by the appearance of a little black- 
robed, white-faced apparition which seemed fly- 
ing toward him over the snow-clad fields, and 
which proved to be Olga Shevich. She had been 
running to warn his father of the danger threat- 
ening his property. The workmen had not yet 
learned of Mr. Hardwick’s return, and therefore 
had no hope of relief from him. They knew that 
the superintendent slept in the upper story of the 
factory, and they were on their way to see him 
and demand better wages from him. 


she reached Dr. Hardwick’s side, but she man- 
aged to tell her story. 

‘‘Have your father send a messenger to Mr. 
Cutting,” she said, in conclusion. ‘* He must 
make some compromise with these men, if he will 
not yield, for his life and the factory are in 
peril.” 

Ilardwick was alert in an instant, for he real- 
ized the gravity of the situation. 

*‘T will not alarm my father, who is ill and 
worn with his journey,” he said. ‘I will meet 
these cutthroats myself.” 
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“‘ Not in that spirit,” she said, quickly. ‘‘ Not 
as ‘cutthroats,’ unless you would lose every- 
thing. Treat them like men, and most of them 
will listen to reason. They have been treated like 
dogs long enough, and have turned on their op- 
pressor. Oh, lose no time, but go !” 

He was gone almost before she had finished 
speaking. In a few moments he was riding hard 
toward the Hardwick Mills. The girl stood and 
listened for the tramping of many feet. 

She had not long to wait. The men were grow- 
ing more noisy as the night advanced. The mur- 
mur of discontent and the threats and curses had 
become more frequent. There had been more 
liquor drunk, and the workmen complained more 
bitterly about their unhappy Christmas Eve. 
There were a few women in the crowd, and Olga 
silently joined them. 

While she lives she will never forget the sensa- 
tion she experienced when they entered the fac- 
tory yard. She was fast forgetting the grievances 
of the workmen in her profound anxiety for Al- 
lan Hardwick. How would the men meet him ? 
Was it possible that she had sent him here to 
meet his death ? He had always been fearless 
and strong-willed, and was it not possible that he 
would resist the men whom he had called ‘ cut- 
throats ” ? 

He stood on the top of the factory steps, with 
the lights from the building shining upon him. 

“‘Men,” he said, “I am told that you have a 
grievance, and I am here as my father’s represent- 
ative to hear it, and to remedy it where I can. 
What is it that you want ?” 

A dozen voices answered at once : 

“‘We want living prices! We want what we 

_earn !” 

“That you will have,” he said; ‘‘ but how 
much that is cannot be determined in a moment. 
I can only promise that you shall receive as good 
wages as other manufacturers pay to their work- 
men. If you will send two or three of your rep- 
resentatives to-morrow morning at nine o’clock 
the matter will be settled.” 

Most of the men were well satisfied with this 
offer, but one cried out: 

“* We want no suspense on Christmas Eve. We 
want the figures now. Call out your cowardly 
superintendent and make him tell what other 
manufacturers pay. He knows that as well as he 
knows how to starve honest laborers !” 

“«The superintendent is not in the building. I 
have told you exactly what I will do.” 

Hardwick’s tones had become incisive, and it 
was clear that he would accept no dictation, nor 
would he be hurried in his decision. Something 
in his manner incensed the man addressed, and 
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he threw a stone over the heads of the crowd at 
his fancied enemy. It struck Allan Hardwick 
full in the breast. Almost before the blow had 
been struck a woman’s cry of horror had startled 
those about her. Olga Shevich had rushed up 
the factory steps, had grasped the hand of the 
man who had fallen, and was crying out to the 
crowd, in a voice broken by passion : 

“‘ Cowards, you have killed the man who would 
have helped you! There is no fate too hard for 
you. There is no punishment that you do not 
deserve.” 

Hardwick had struggled to his feet before he 
could be assisted to rise. 

“«They have not killed me,” he said. «I be- 
lieve they have made my life worth living.” 

* * * * * * 

They were left alone in the factory, for the 
superintendent had made good his escape and the 
crowd had dispersed. Most of the workmen loi- 
tered about the yard, condemning the act which 
had injured their employer’s son, and wondering 
if they had lost their cause by it. Some one went 
for a physician, and some one else for young Hard- 
wick’s carriage. 

Meanwhile the patient exhibited remarkable 
cheerfulness. Olga Shevich was not giving him 
much attention. Indeed, she stood at the win- 
dow with her back toward him. She was trying 
to conceal the fact that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“‘There has been a short fight between labor 
and capital,” he said, ‘‘and I have been worsted. 
You might speak a comforting word to a wounded 
warrior, Olga.” 

She would not meet his eyes. 

“< Before I went away I recognized the fact that 
I loved you,” he continued, ‘‘and time and ab- 
sence have not altered my fondness for you. I 
believed that my love was not returned. IfI had 
had only one man for my rival I would have staid 
here and taken my chances of driving him from 
the field ; but I had a body of human creatures 
against me—the working classes of the country! 
Such a rival seemed formidable. You were ab- 
sorbed in your work among these people, and ap- 
peared to consider me theirenemy. You certainly 
showed no interest in me. Very few men have 
been willing to conciliate their rivals, and in this 
respect I am exceptional. I came back to this 
country for that purpose. I heard a_ story of 
Cutting’s brutality, and determined to assume 
the charge of my father’s business. I intend to 
be generous with my rival, Olga, although he has 
tried to kill me. You are a very proud woman, 
in spite of your democratic professions.” He had 
risen now, and was standing beside her. ‘‘ When 
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you called those men cowards and rushed to my 
side your heart betrayed you, and I knew you had 
come to stay. There is no need for you to try to 
hold me aloof any longer, for I know you have 
gone over to the enemy.” 

She was facing him bravely now, and smiling 
through her tears. 

«© Yes,” she said, ‘‘since the enemy has come 
home to me.” 
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He drew her closer to him. 

““We have met on the old battlefield and both 
surrendered,” he said. “Is it because time and 
absence have made us wiser, dear ?” 

“It has made us more tolerant, perhaps,” she 
answered. ‘‘And it may be that the season has 
influenced us, Allan. You know this is the gra- 
cious Christmas time—the season for nothing but 
peace and good will.” 


DECORATED GOURDS. 


By W. J. VAN Oost. 


THE uses the gourd may be put to for decora- 
tive purposes are unlimited. It need no longer 
simply hang on the wall as a pilgrim bottle; it 
can be decorated with carving or pyrography, 


stained with aniline dyes, and mounted in vari- 


ous metals for a great variety of purposes, to wit, 
vases, using the various forms of the gourd or 
calabash ; drinking cups, finger bowls, print 
bowls, card receivers, ash trays, pen trays, can- 
dlesticks and water bottles, using the various 
shapes and sizes for the article desired. The 
gourd or calabash was much used in the remote 
ages of antiquity, where clay was not available or 
unknown. The Mexicans used the gourd very 
extensively, which they ingeniously carved and 
colored with various stains or dyes. Many speci- 
mens of these may. be 
seen in our museums. 

Fig. 1 is a Mexican 
decorated egg-shaped 
gourd. It is cut off 
at the small end to 
form a drinking cup ; 
it is stained black and 
polished. The flow- 
ers are cut out and 
left the natural color 
underneath; the 
leaves are stained 
green; the borders 
and spots are also cut 
out and stained dark 
red. The effect is 
very charming. The 
cutting of these 
gourds is very easy, 
using a sharp-pointed 
penknife. Draw or 
transfer the design ; 
if transferred, the 
lines should be gone 
over again with India 


FIG. 1.— MEXICAN GOURD CUP. 


ink and allowed to dry. Cut all the lines in- 
ward, just a little way through the hard skin, 
using only the point of the knife; the handle 
and most of the blade should have a piece of 
linen wrapped around it, which will prevent the 
blade from closing, and also act as a preventive 
against cutting the fingers. The gourd is not the 
fragile thing which its light weight would seem 
to indicate ; on the contrary, it can stand mod- 
erately rough usage without sustaining any in- 
jury. The thickness is about 3-16 of an inch to 
1-4 of an inch, consisting of three grades of 
hardness. The outside skin is very hard and 
brittle, much like the shell of an egg and about 
as thick. Under the first layer it is medium 
hard about 1-16 of an inch. The remainder, or 
third skin, is very soft 
and pithy. When the 
outlining of the design 
is done, with the point 
of’ the knife remove 
only the shell, cutting 
very little away at a 
time ; a woodcarver’s 
1 1-8 of an inch flat 
gouge will be found 
much better than the 
knife to those who can 
use it. The under- 
neath layer will soak 
up a stain or dye very 
readily. The outer 
shell will not; it re- 
sists dyes almost as 
much as porcelain. 
Therefore the outer 
should be dyed first. 
Before the gourd is 
cut to shape it should 
be filled with shot or 
small pieces of lead, 
then corked up, and 


FIG. 2.— EGG-SHAPED GOURD DECORATED WITH 
PYROGRAPHY. 


immersed two or three times in hot water, almost 
boiling, then several times in hot dye, until the 
desired shade is obtained. Let it get pretty well 
dry before working upon it, or it may be washed 
with ammonia and lacquered the color desired ; 
warm the gourd before applying the lacquer. The 
feet are a modern addition; they are three } inch 
brass pole ends—those that have a threaded end 
and nut, or those with the ordinary wood screws 
will do, providing that no water has to be put into 
the vessel. Find the centre of the bottom as 
nearly as possible, taking no notice of the eye of 
the gourd, as that is not always in the centre. 
Scribe a circle where you would like the feet to 
come; divide the circle into three, make a small 
hole with a brad awl, screw in the fect. The 
nuts should be put on with a little white lead, 
when they will be perfectly watertight. 

Fig. 2 is the same kind of a gourd decorated 
with pyrography, mounted upon iron scroll feet— 
the ordinary sheet iron that can be purchased 
from any stove store or tinsmith. The tools re- 
quired for the work are a pair of tinsmith’s shears 
(or a pair of strong old scissors will do), a pair of 
long round-nose pliers, two brad awls, one fine 
and the other stout, for making holes; a 6-inch 
half-round file ; an old flatiron without a handle, 
or one of the modern kind, will answer the pur- 
pose of an anvil; a pair of stecl compasses for 
ecribing off the width of the metal to be cut; a 
small copper bit, some tinman’s solder, and ten 
cents’ worth of muriatic acid and a piece of old 
zinc. In this case the mounting of the gourd is 
the first thing to be considered. Extend your 
compass to half an inch. Scribe off a line on the 
sheet iron, the length that will pass round the 
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middle of the gourd, and leave a lap of half an 
inch. Puncture a hole with the awl in one end 
of this band, pass it round the gourd, and then 
scribe off the other hole; puncture as before. 
Now cut out the scrolls for the feet. The strip: 
of metal can be strengthened by folding several 
thicknesses of paper. Place the strip of metal be- 
tween the paper, pulling the metal through and 
holding the paper in the right hand and the 
metal held by the pliers in the left hand ; a good 
deal of the large bends of the scrolls can be done 
this way. The final trueing and small bends are 
done with the round-nose pliers. The band 
should now be divided into four and the other 
three holes pierced. <A small rivet might hold 
the band together temporarily. Put the band 
around the gourd and mark off the holes in the 
scroll feet. The feet can now be riveted with small 
iron rivets on to the band, or holes may be puncet- 
ured through the gourd and small roundheaded 
stove screws used ; these screws have a nut which 
is screwed on the inside. The small scrolls should 
be soldered on, using the copper bit and moisten- 
ing the parts to be soldered with muriatic acid, 
which is used as a flux. The acid must first 
be prepared, which is called “killed.” Cut up 
small some pieces of zinc, put the acid into 4 
stone pot in the open air, as the fumes are very 
obnoxious. Put the zinc into the acid in small 
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FIG. 4.— HALF-GOURD MOUNTED AS OANDLESTICE. 


quantities till all boiling ceases, then the killed 
spirits will be ready for use. Dampen the part 
to be soldered with the spirits, have your solder- 
ing bit moderately hot, put the point of the bit 
in the spirits, then on the solder, which will ad- 
here, and carry to the joint, which is held in po- 
sition with the pliers while being soldered. The 
mount is now taken off the gourd entirely. The 
iron is blackened to preserve it from rust, a dead 
black being most desirable, composed of drop 
black ground into a fine paste with gold size laid 
on thinly with a brush and polished with a piece of 
leather when dry. The gourd is now to be prepared 
for pyrography. Scrape the gourd all over evenly 
with a piece of glass, then rub well with emery 
cloth. Polish with dry putty powder on Canton 
flannel, and finish with chamois leather. If this 
process is carried out the gourd will look like 
antique ivory. The design is now sketched on 
and finely scorched in, and a most beautiful effect 
can be gotten. The gourd is mounted upon 
its stand and the nuts put on with white lead, 
and the work is finished, which will be found 
most charming, and well repay those that can 
afford the time. It is not necessary that all 
gourds that are to be decorated with pyrography 
need be scraped and polished. There are some 
that have most beautiful natural tones ; these 
can be cleaned with ammonia, which will 
strengthen the colors, or they can be left natural, 
or either scorched or lacquered to brighten the 
colors. It will always be found a great im- 
provement to give a good rubbing with a piece 
of Canton flannel. It will not be out of place 
to mention that all kinds, sizes and shapes of 
gourds can be purchased from most wholesale 
seedmen and some of the Japanese stores at a 
very trifling cost. 

Fig. 3 is a carved nut from Central America 
used as a drinking vessel. The decoration is 
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very simple, and can be applied to the gonrds. 
The very unevenness of the zigzag cuts lends to 
its beauty. The two lines that are cut around the 
middle should be a little wider than the metal 
band that secures the modern-addition scroll 
feet, which are secured as before described. 

Fig. 4 is a candlestick, a piece cut from a 
small double-bulb gourd. Lengthwise the gourd 
is divided into about three equal parts, which 
will make two candlesticks. Two strips of metal 
are cut and bent up as shown at a, which have a 
small hole punched through the middle for the 
feet ; d is the nozzle for the candle, which is 
likewise made of two strips of metal scrolled at 
each of the ends, a hole being also punched 
through the centre of the two strips; c is a round 
metal disk that fits in the bottom to act as a re- 
ceiver for the candle grease. A hole is made 
through the centre of the gourd, and the whole 
of the metalwork and gourd is bolted together 
with a small stove bolt, the nut being screwed up 
underneath, as shown at d. It is advisable when 
possible to blacken the iron before finally putting 
together, as it can be done so much more quickly 
and easily. 

Fig. 5 is mounted upon threé C-scroll feet, 


FIG. 5.—GOURD MOUNTED AS VASE. 
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which are soldered or riveted to the lower band. 
The three strips are only curved at the upper 
end ; the band is soldered around the gourd with 
the strips in their places. They are then soldered 
to the band. The bottom band, with the feet se- 
cured in their places, is slipped up over the upper 
slips, which are then curved with the pliers, 
binding the whole together firmly. Broken wine- 
glasses, tumblers, quaint-shaped bottles and cocoa- 
nut-shells might be utilized by mounting them in 
this sheet iron. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


An interesting article in Science for August 19th gives 
the result of some observations upon the habitual position 
of a sitting bird upon its nest, showing that the bird al- 
ways sits in the same way, and has a regular entrance and 
exit. This is very plain in such nests as those of the king- 
fisher and bank swallow, which occupy burrows or tubes 
underground ; but it seems to be equally true of those oc- 
cupying open, cup-shaped nests, where the fact is not ap- 
parent to the careless observer. The writer, Morris Gibbs, 
remarks: ‘‘ With all birds, so far as I am able to learn, 
the exit is a point of observation for the sitter, from 
which it can get a view of friends and foes. The owls 
and hawks from an elevated position can command a fine 
view of the surroundings. With all aquatic birds the sit- 
ter almost invariably occupies a position presenting to- 
ward the water. Shore birds, as the sandpipers, rest on 
their nests in a position best to view the stream or pond. 
Rails and gallinules face the water, the latter usually 
building so that they can plunge from their homes di- 
rectly into their favorite channels. The loon, who builds, 
or. rather, forms, its nest away out from the shore in a 
mass of vegetable matter, usually the foundation of an old 
muskrat’s house, invariably faces the open, deep water. 
From that position it can slide into the lake at a second’s 
notice. . . . In the case of ruffed grouse and quail, the 
position occupied while on the nest is invariably that 
which gives the best view of the surroundings from the 
more or less concealed retreat. Who ever heard of a 
grouse’s nest where the old bird .uced into the brush pile, 
or toward the stump or log? The arboreal sparrows, vi- 
reos and many other smaller birds usually sit upon nests 
built on horizontal limbs with the head from the trunk, 
and when the nest is much elevated the position is usually 
chosen so that the sitter will face the prevailing wind. 
Birds will nearly always, when on or off the nest, face the 
wind ; and, if observations are taken, nearly all birds on 
the nest will be found in one position, if a strong wind is 
blowing. 

Puacves of mice have from time to time alarmed farm- 
ers in various parts of the world, especially in regions of 
old civilization where the natural enemies of mice, as 
hawks, owls, serpents, etc., have been nearly extermi- 
nated. Such are recorded in various parts of Europe, in 
Scotland, and even in Nova Scotia. Recently the crops of 
Thessaly, the northern border province of Greece, have 
been threatened with almost total destruction, and the 
government called upon the German Dr. Loeffler, who 
had cultivated a bacillus which fatally affected the Euro- 
pean vole, or meadow mouse (Arvicola arvalis) to attempt 
the extirpation of the Thessalian pest. He and his assist- 
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ants went to Thessaly, where they found that it was a dif- 
ferent species of meadow mouse that caused the trouble, 
but equally susceptible to the disease his bacteria pro- 
duced, and prepared there a large quantity of his bacillé 
typhi murium in a decoction of oat and barley straw to 
which one per cent. of peptone and one-half per cent. of 
barley sugar had been added. Pieces of bread soaked in 
this mixture, or ‘‘ culture,” were distributed about the 
burrows of the mice, and the effect was awaited. In a few 
days news came from all sides that the mice had ceased 
their activity, and were to be found dying or dead, with 
all the evidences of murine typhoid fever, in and about 
their burrows ; and in a short time the plague was abated 
throughout the whole country. 


Tue discovery, recently, of certain pile structures in 
Naaman’s Creek, near Claymont, Del., has aroused much 
interest among anthropologists. The ‘‘ find” consisted of 
three groups of pile butts in a line across the stream. In 
the immediate vicinity, at various depths in mud and 
gravel, about 700 stone implements were found, some 
quite rude, of argillite, others highly finished, of slate, 
jasper, etc. Whether the implements and the piles were 
connected is a question that has aroused debate. Some 
think the piles only the supports of a bridge built by the 
very early Swedish settlers of the region, others regard 
them as the remains of an old wharf, while a third party 
maintain that they represent aboriginal dwellings similar 
to those of the lake dwellers of Switzerland. 


An English yachtsman who has been cruising along the 
coast of Kamchatka gives the following interesting de- 
scription of the boats of the natives there. These boats, 
he says, were handsome little canoes made of walrus hide, 
stretched over a very light wooden framework, lashed to- 
gether with strips of the same. This hide, being very 
stiff, requires little support inside beyond the longitudinal 
strings necessary to form the shape of the boat, and con- 
sequently admits of extremely light construction. These 
boats were about fifteen feet long by three feet extreme 
beam, sharp at both ends, with fine easy lines and a wide 
V-shape section. They were decked all over, except an 
oval-shaped well in the centre, large enough for one man 
to sit comfortably in. When empty they would not ficat 
upright, on account of their lightness and sharp bottom ; 
but with the weight of a man on board to bring them down 
to their bearings they are very stiff. A heavy man stand- 
ing close over to the side of the well only just brought the 
gunwale down to the water’s edge. The natives sit ona 
cushion of skins in the bottom of the canoe and propel is 
with a double-bladed paddle, the shaft of which has a 
good deal of spring in it. These canoes are practically 
unbreakable, light to carry and easy to paddle; they will 
live in a heavy sea, and with proper care will no doubt last 
for many years. The writer tried his best to get one of 
them, which appeared to be quite new, but the owner 
would not part with it on any terms. These people live in 
a happy state of ignorance about the value of money. A 
handful of bright silver dollars is scarcely more attractive 
to them than a handful of stones would be. They have no 
use for dollars, but set some value on such articles as 
rum, rifles and tobacco. These things, or at least the two 
former, are forbidden them by their kind father, the 
Czar—which fact, no doubt, partly accounts for their 
eagerness to obtain them. 

Tue investigations of Mr. R. L. Garner in respect to 
traces of speech in monkeys have attracted a great deal of 
attention in this country, which is fond of any sensational 
bit of pseudo-science. These have now been crystallized 
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into a book which is amusing, but is not regarded very 
seriously by scientific men. Some of Mr. Garner's studies, 
lhowever, are interesting and valuable as showing traits of 
intelligence in monkeys apart from the question of speech, 
s0 that the work has not by any means been entirely fruit- 
less. The following is an anecdote in point, though the 
acquirement noted is of no great consequence as an argu- 
ment, since it comes well within the known mental powers 
not only of monkeys, but of many animals reckoned lower 
in the intellectual scale: A young, white-faced Cebus of 
rather more than average intelligence. He was a quiet, 
sedate and thoughtful little monk, whose gray hair and 
beard gave him quite a venerable aspect, and for this rea- 
son I called him ‘‘ Darwin.” For some cause unknown to 
me he was afraid of me, and I showed him but little atten- 
tion. On the same shelf, and in an adjacent cage, lived 
the little Capuchin ‘‘ Puck.” The cages were only sepa- 
rated by an open wire partition, through which they could 
easily see and hear each other. For some weeks I visited 
‘* Puck” almost daily, and in response to his sound for 
food I always supplied him with some nuts, banana, or 
other dainties. Inever gave him any of these things to eat 
unless he would ask me for them in his own speech. On 
one of my visits my attention was attracted by little 
‘* Darwin,” who was uttering a strange sound, which I had 
never before heard one of his species utter. I did not 
recognize the sound at first, but very soon discovered 
that it was intended to imitate the sound of the Capuchin, 
in response to which I always gave ‘‘ Puck” some nice 
morsel of food. ‘* Darwin’? had undoubtedly observed 
that this sound made by ‘‘ Puck” was always rewarded 
with something good to eat, and his evident motive was to 
secure a like reward. After this I always gave him some 
food in acknowledgment of his efforts, and I observed 
from day to day that he improved in making this sound, 
until at last it could scarcely be detected from the sound 
made by ‘‘ Puck.” 


ExPERIMENTS with some new, ingenious and delicate 
machinery have been made in London in the testing of 
percussion caps. The experiments showed that, in point 
of sensitiveness, the pércussion caps in ‘‘ E.C.” cases of 
recent issue are remarkably good, and a weight of two 
ounces falling from twelve inches in free air, and deliver- 
ing its blow fairly on the centre of the striker, is sufficient 
to detonate with certainty and completeness the caps in 
the present season’s issue of Bachmann, Eley, Joyce and 
Kynoch ordinary E.C. cartridges. Some caps lacking in 
sensitiveness, and known to give trouble in the gun, were 
found to require a thirty-inch fall of the two-ounce weight ; 
and even then a certain percentage did not explode prop- 
erly, but simply fizzed off, proving the possibility of hang- 
fire being caused by the cap requiring a more powerful 
blow than usual to detonate it properly. The actual ex- 
plosive force was gauged by arranging that the whole of 
it be concentrated upon a chisel which was forced by the 
explosion against lead ; the depth to which the blade pen- 
etrated the lead was accepted as a gauge of the force ex- 
erted. The details involved in estimating time elapsing 
between delivery of blow to striker and development of a 
flash of any specified length cannot be undertaken with- 
out illustrations, but the principle involved consists essen- 
tially in making the movement of the striker break one 
circuit of the Bonlengé chronograph, the second circuit 
being interrupted by the ignition in the path of the flash 
of a small fragment of explosive which holds a contact up 
to its work. The explosive being ignited, the current is 
interrupted and registration effected in the usual manner. 
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Or the many versions of Dante in English, none has 
even attempted to render the original metrical form—the 
Italian terea rima. Such an attempt would be futile, in the 
first place, because the essential qualities of poetry are un- 
translatable—or, to paraphrase the clearer assertion of 
Dante himself, ‘‘ nothing harmonized by a musical bond 
can be transmuted from its own speech without losing all 
its sweetness and harmony.” This applies particularly to 
the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” than which no poem in any tongue 
is more informed with rhythmic life. At the same time 
the exalted intellectual substance, narrative interest and 
spiritual import of the work are such that they may be ex- 
pressed in the prose of another tongue without losing their 
power to quicken imagination and evoke sympathy. Prose, 
therefore, is the medium which Charles Eliot Norton has 
chosen for his new and complete translation (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Professor Norton justly regards the intel- 
lectual temper of our time as being impatient of the work 
of those earlier translators who put Dante into one or an- 
other distinctively English form of verse, thereby sacrific- 
ing substance for form’s sake, while the new form itself dif- 
fers widely from the original. Of course there are other 
prose translations, too, such as Dugdale’s, Butler’s, and Dr. 
John Carlyle’s ‘‘ Inferno.” The latter. published forty years 
ago, comes nearest to the ideal of Professor Norton, who 
declares that he should hardly have cared to attempt a new 
version had Dr. Carlyle translated the whole poem. The 
other translators in prose are clumsy, or obscure, or write 
erabbed English, or else ‘‘ overact the office of an inter- 
preter.” Professor Norton endeavors, and apparently with 
a good measure of success, to be as literal in his transla- 
tion as is consistent with good English, while rendering 
Dante’s own words in words as nearly correspondent to 
them as the difference in the languages will permit. The 
other distinctive feature of his work is the luminous and 
scholarly commentary running through the three volumes, 
accompanying each doubtful word or passage at the foot 
of its page. In his dedication, Professor Norton pays loyal 
tribute to Lowell, who read the proofs of the first volume, 
and had reached the fifth canto of the second, when, in 
the summer of 1891, his fatal illness put an end to his 
labor of love. As a specimen of the new Dante at its best, 
here is the apostrophe at the unveiling of Beatrice (Purg. 
xxxi.): ‘‘ Oh, splendor of living light eternal! Who hath 
become so pallid under the shadow of Parnassus, or hath 
so drunk at its cistern, that he would not seem to have his 
mind encumbered, trying to represent thee as thou didst 
appear there where in harmony the heaven overshadows 
thee when in the open air thou didst thyself disclose ?” 
To indicate, in no spirit of disparagement, the inevitable 
difficulties and limitations with which one has to contend 
in dealing with the translation of poetry, let us take, for 
example, the lines at the opening of canto xxviii. of the 
Purgatory, describing the swaying trees and wind-swept 
boughs in the forest of the terrestrial paradise, which— 


‘“* Non perd dal lor esser dritto sparte 
Tanto, che gli nugelletti per le cime 
Lasciasser d’operare ogni lor arte: 

Ma con piena letizia l’aure prime, 
Cantando, ricevano intra le foglie, 
Che tenevan bordone alle sue rime. 

Tal, qual di ramo in ramo si raccoglie 
Per la pineta in sul lito di Chiassi, 
Quand’ Eolo Scirocco fuor discioglie.” 


For these lovely lines, the best English substitution avyail- 
able is: ‘* Yet not so far parted from their straightness, that 
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THE HOLY FAMILY IN KGYPT.— FROM THE PAINTING BY FLAMENG, PARIS SALON OF 1892. 


the little birds among the tops would leave the practice of 
their every art; but with full joy singing they received 
the early breezes among the leaves, which kept a burden 
to their rhymes, such as gathers from bough to bough 
through the pine forest upon the shore of Chiassi, when 
Eolus lets forth Sirocco.” In this passage, by the way, 
the pine forest alluded to is that of Ravenna, the Roman 
Portus Classis, known to the Italian of to-day as Classe, 
and therefore difficult to recognize in the Dantesque ap- 
pellation of Chiassi, which the translator gives unchanged. 
Such matters, however, belong, as we have said, to the in- 
evitable vicissitudes of poetical transmutation. Professor 
Norton’s work, as a whole, is a monument of American 
scholarship. It will, doubtless, at once take its place as 
the standard student's Dante, and the popular Dante as 
well, in such degree as the great Italian classic may ever 
be popular in English. Ha, 


‘Tue Girt or CoLtumsBus: What it was, and what it has 
become "—such is the comprehensive and suggestive theme 
of ascholarly paper which has been prepared by John Laird 
Wilson for Frank Lesuir’s Poputar Montacy, and which 
will be a leading feature of the next (January) number of 
this magazine. In a succinct review of such recent contri- 
butions to modern history as Justin Winsor’s ‘* Columbus,” 
John Fiske’s ‘‘ Discovery of America,” and Prof. Shaler’s 
‘“Nature and Man in America,” together with a broad and 
optimistic outlook upon the present and the future, Mr. 
Wilson presents a picture of America as Columbus discov- 
ered it, and as it has since been developed, which every 
American ought to study. The same number will contain 
a new patriotic poem by Joaquin Miller, whose noble 
stanzas on ‘‘ Columbus,” originally published in these 
pages a year ago, have since won such universal appreci- 
ation. This forthcoming Holiday issue of Frank Lesiir’s 
Poputar Montuty will be, like the present Christmas one, 
signalized by unusual artistic embellishment, and bound 
in a special illuminated cover. 


A most charming and dainty set of little books is that 
known as the Handy Volume Classics, several volumes of 
which have just been published by Messrs. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., Boston. It consists of such standard works 
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as ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh,” ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship,” ‘‘ Sartor Resar- 
tus,’’ ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ Lucile,” ‘‘ Emerson's Es- 
says,” etc. They are of handy size, and are bound in 
unique and beautiful bindings, some in silk being espe- 
cially attractive. Each volume has a portrait and frontis- 
piece, and many are furnished with additional illustra- 
tions. A prettier set of standard books could hardly be 
imagined. 

Tur study of birds and bird life is always interesting. 
It is especially so when one takes it up hand in hand with 
an experienced naturalist and keen observer. Bradford 
Torrey is such a guide, and in‘*‘The Footpath Way” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) he leads his readers 
into the native haunts of some of our most interesting 
feathered friends, and points out and describes their ways 
and habits in most entertaining and instructive style. Ey 
a perusal of Mr. Torrey’s book it is possible to learn 
much that is pleasing as well as valuable. 


A REAL novelty in the way of Christmas presents kas 
just turned up. It is, however, suitable only as a gift 
from a woman who has alienated the affections of another 
woman’s husband to the one she has wronged. A descrip- 
tion of this seasonable novelty can be found in “ Tales of a 
Garrison Town,” by Arthur Wentworth Eaton and Craven 
Langstroth Betts (D. D. Merrill Co., New York and St. 
Paul). In the cleverly told short story, ‘‘ Mrs. Bucking- 
ham’s Revenge,” a wife.is made to earnestly plead, with 
tears in her eyes and on bended knee, with a widow of not 
very upright character for the return of her husband, with 
whom the woman in black has been amusing herself for a 
short time. The wife's pleading is not unlike a child beg- 
ging fora doll that an older child has taken away from 
her. The widow is moved by the passionate entreaty, and 
promises to return the cherished husband, concluding, 
‘**T give him back to you asa Christmas present,’ and she 
showed the bewildered and happy wife to the door.” 
Other women who have stray husbands in their pos 
session might go and do likewise this Christmas. All ot 
the stories in Messrs. Eaton and Betts’s book are good, 
and while some are not so clever and orignal as ‘‘ Mrs. 
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Buckingham’s Revenge,” some are better. They are all 
written in a charming style, and are short and to the 
point. 

Tae ‘‘Columbian Nonpareil Photograph,” comprising a 
handsome portrait group of a score of illustrious men and 
women of America, is one of several attractive publications 
issued by and sold for the benefit of the National Orphans’ 
Home Association, of Danville, Ill. This splendid charitable 
enterprise, founded by Mrs. 8. E. Kalley, an Illinois woman, 
and organized by prominent business men of Danville, 
was incorporated in 1890. Public officials, clergymen, 
business men, littérateurs and editors, in all sections of 
the country, have interested themselves in Mrs. Kalley’s 
work; and Governor Fifer of Illinois gives it his hearty 
indorsement and sympathy. The object of the Association 
is to secure means to found a free National Orphans’ Home 
and Industrial College, embracing a military school, to 
which destitute boys and girls shall be admitted from 
every Congressional district in the United States. The 
institution is to be ‘‘ non-sectarian and non-political, but 
Christianity, temperance and patriotism will be taught 
to boys and g:rls alike, creating unity in thought and har- 
mony in action.” The Association also publishes ‘‘ Father- 
less, Motherless,” a new song and chorus, the words of 
which are by Eben E. Rexford, and the music by Dr. J. B. 
Herbert. 


One cannot truthfully accuse William C. Jones of pla- 
giarism. His book ‘‘ Birch-rod Days, and Other Poems” 
(American Publishers’ Association, Chicago), is palpably 
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original. It does not contain a single line that bears the 
least suspicion of having been culled from the works of 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, or any other standard poet of our 
tongue. Each poem is distinctly marked with the indi- 
viduality of Jones. Even the most widely read in poetry 
has never come across anything just like this, the first 
stanza of one of the effusions: 


‘* A lion was intent on sleep, 
When o’er his limbs a mouse would creep ; 
Angered, he caught it with a sweep, 
And chiding, said : 
‘°Tis useless, mouse, in tears to weep, 
Til strike you dead!” 


These lines are a good sample of the style of the more 
than three hundred poems contained in the book. When 
one gets through looking over them—not reading them, 
for that is impossible—one cannot help feeling that it is 
just as well there are no other poets like Mr. Jones. 


THERE are few persons better qualified to write about 
the bringing up of children than Kate Dougles Wiggin. 
She knows all about the much-discussed subject through 
years of experience in the training of young people, and 
she can write in a clear and forcible style. She has em- 
bodied her ideas resulting from this experience in a bock 
entitled ‘‘ Children’s Rights” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston). The contents include short practical papers on 
“The Rights of the Child,” ‘‘ Children’s Flays,” ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Playthings,” ‘‘ What Shall Children Read,” ‘ The 
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Relation of the Kindergarten to Social Reform and to the 
Public School,” and ‘‘ Other People’s Children.” Besides 
these, there are three essays by Nora A. Smith, sister of 
Mrs. Wiggin, on ‘Children’s Stories,” ‘‘ How Shall We 
Govern Our Children ?” and *‘ The Magic of ‘ Together.’” 
Mrs. Wiggin advocates the Froebel Kindergarten method of 
teaching, and the greater part of the book is taken up 
with arguments, logical and convincing, in its behalf. 


Woo has not heard of Davos ? Who would not wish to 
become acquainted with this beautiful sunny valley of the 
Rhewtian Alps, with its almost cloudless sky and pure and 
bracing air, which gives renewed health to thousands of 
invalids? Until recently the journey to Davos was long 
and fatiguing, involving a drive from Landquart over 
the dusty road leading up the steep sides of the Valley of 
the Prittigau. Now, however, we are rapidly transported 
to our destination by the railway, which has converted 
this once tedious journey into one of the most enjoyable 
pleasure trips, in the course of which some of the grandest 
Alpine scenery is displayed to the traveler, filling him 
with wonder and admiration. In Nos. 133 and 134 of the 
‘* Illustrated Europe” Series this journey is so well de- 
scribed that this little volume is among the most attractive 
in this admirable collection. The illustrations are charm- 
ing, the artist, Mr. Weber, having surpassed himself. As 
regards the text, it is evident that the author knows and 
loves his native place, which he depicts with a master's 
hand. 


Ove of the cleverest and youngest of Southern journal- 
ists and littérateurs is Charles J. Bayne, of the Augusta 
Chronicle. We quote below a graceful conceit of his which 
has been set to music in a manner worthy of the dainty 


poem: 
HER HEART SONG. 


Take away the flowing flagons 
That exhilarate no more, 
For within her fervent eyes 
All the summer sunlight lies 
That the garnered grape could store. 


Take away the lute, the laughter 
That once made the heart rejoice, 
For like streams upon the pebbles, 
Breaking into trembling trebles, 
Is the music of her voice. 


Take away the richest roses 
That the gardens ever grew, 
For her coyly curling lips 
Do transcendently eclipse 
All their grace of curve and hue. 


Take away the gleams of glory 
Whose allurements but impart 

Gloom to this despairing spirit, 

Which would sooner far inherit 
Her sweet sympathetic heart. 


Tuat stirring story of the war, ‘‘ Dora Darling; or, The 
Daughter of the Regiment,” by Jane G. Austin, has appro- 
priately been added to Lee & Shepard’s Good Company 
Scries of paper novels. 


“Jor Kerr’s Jrests, JINGLES AND JoTTiNnGs,” rounded 
up and published in a tasteful and racily illustrated ob- 
long folio volume (George M. Allen Company, New York) 
aro dedicated by their waggish author ‘‘to my stranger 
friend, the American Dollar.” Doubtless this publication 
will bring about a rapprochement, for the popularity of the 
genial joker is widely established. Mr. Kerr’s humor is 
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full of individuality. Ee runs the whole gamut from 
grave to gay. His versification is uncommonly facile, and 
he is quite unique in his exploitation of the ‘ dago” 
(New York Italian) dialect. One piece which we miss, in 
looking over the book, is Mr. Kerr's great narrative of 
Christoph’ Colombo, and how he discovered But, no! 
The effect of that dainty fantasia must be brought out by 
the author’s recitation. It is too delicate to print. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Divine Comepy oF Dante Auicuiert. Translated by 
Charles Eliot Norton. In three volumes. $1.25 per 
vol. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

Nexuy Kiynarp's Kincpom. By Amanda M. Douglas. 352 
pp- Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

GruseprpE Mazzini © L’Unita Itatirana. By Adolfo F. 
Conte von Schack. Translated by Giulio Canestrelli. 
320 pp. Paper. La Societa Laziale Tipo-Editrice, 
Rome. 

ALASKANA; OR, ALASKA IN DESCRIPTIVE AND LEGENDARY 
Porms. By Professor Bushrod W. James, A.M., M.D. 
Illustrated. 368 pages. Cloth. Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 

Pavt anp Virainia. By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. [l- 
lustrated. 197 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Handy Volume 
Edition. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 

Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. Llus- 
trated. 280 pp. Cloth, $1. Handy Volume Edi- 
tion. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York and Boston. 

History oF THE Democratic Party FROM JEFFERSON TO 
CurveLanp. By Chandos Fulton. Illustrated. 608 
pp- Cloth. P. F. Collier, New York. 


CuitpREn’s Ricuts. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 235 pp. 
Cloth, $1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Zacuary Pures. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 512 pp. 


Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Tue Fate or THE Lear. By J. McC. Wilson. Poem. 47 
pp. Cloth. Cushing & Co., Baltimore. 
Arrer-Hovurs. A Collection of Ballads, Lyrics and Son- 
nets. Ly Thomas J. MacMurray, LL.B. 84 pp. 
Cloth. American Publishers’ Association, Chicago. 
Ta es or A Garrison Town. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton 
and Craven Langstroth Betts. Illustrated. 250 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. D. D. Merrill Company, New York and 
St. Paul. 
Brrcu-rop Days, and OTHER Poems. By William C. Jones. 
266 pp. Cloth. American Publishers’ Association. 
Chicago. 


How to Appry Royan Worcester, Bronze, Etc., To 
Cuina. By Adelaide H. Osgood. 192 pp. Boards. 
The Osgood Art School, New York. 

Tuer Sone or AMERICA AND CoLUMBUS; OR, THE STORY OF 
THE New Worip. Poem. By Kinahan Cornwallis. 
278 pp. Cloth, $1. Office of Daily Investigator, New 
York. 

Dora Dartine. By Jane G. Austin. Good Company Se- 
ries. 370 pp. Paper, 50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Tue Foorrparnh Way. By Bradford Torrey. 242 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Jor Kerr’s JEsTs, JINGLES AND JoTTincs. 72 pp. TIllus- 
trated. George M. Allen Company, New York. 

Tue Voscrs Mountains. By Fritz Ehrenberg. The Kur- 
saal Maloja, Upper Engadine. By W. Altenburg. 
The Health Resort of Franzensbad, Bohemia. The 
Kuranstalt W. J. Holsboer. ‘Illustrated Europe,” 
Nos. 135—147. Mlustrated by J. Weber. 50c. per vol. 
Orell Fussli, Zurich, Switzerland. 

IntustraTeD Evropg, No. 133. 134, ‘The Landquart and 
Davos Railway.”’ By J. Hauri, Pastor, with 29 Illus- 
trations by J. Weber, and a Map. Zurich, Art Insti- 
tute, Orell Fussli, Editors. 


NEW WATERWORES AT ST. LOUIS. 


SI. LOUIS AS. A HEALTH. RESORT, 


St. Lovis has made itself famous throughout 
the world by its hospitality and the magnificence 
of its carnivals, and it has won the admiration of 
the entire continent by its gigantic strides in man- 
ufacturing during the last twelve or fifteen years. 
It possesses another claim to international emi- 
nence which it has not taken great trouble in the 
past to assert, but which during the cholera scare 
of last fall came very prominently to the front. 

It is the healthiest large city, not only in Amer- 
ica, but in the world. j 

The assertion is apparently a bold one, but fig- 
ures speak for themselves, and only a very few 
need be quoted to prove it. Sanitary science has 
been brought to a very fine point in London, but 
a death rate as low as twenty in the thousand is 
heralded as something remarkable in that huge 
aggregation of wealth and poverty, of happiness 
and misery. Yet in St. Louis a death rate of 
twenty would be regarded as exceptionally high, 
and would set the authorities wondering what was 
the matter with the health-preserving and pro- 
tecting arrangements of the city. The last official 
return quotes St. Louis as having a death rate of 
17.94, while even in San Francisco, a notoriously 
healthy city in a notoriously healthy State, the 
figures were 23.94. Brooklyn’s return for the 
same period was 24.81, Philadelphia’s practically 
the sume, Chicago’s a fraction less, New York’s 
28, and Boston’s the same. The comparison is 
eloquent and the deduction obvious. 

To make eighteen in the thousand the average 
mortality in a manufacturing city with over half 
a million inhabitants is to achieve a positive tri- 
umph in sanitary science, and yet St. Louis has 
done this quietly and without the slightest flour- 


ish of trumpets. Part of its phenomenal healthi- 
ness is to the credit and good sense of the hardy 
pioneers who, a century and a quarter ago, selected 
its site for a trading post, and who saw in that 
site every requisite for a healthy and prosperous 
city. The remainder of the credit is due to the 
citizens themselves, who have devoted large sums 
of money to providing well-paved and cleaned 
streets, ample water supply, and a perfect sewer- 
age system. Ina word, nature and science have 
worked hand in hand, and the result of their 
labors has been eminently satisfactory. 

St. Louis is situated on the western bank of the 
Mississippi River, and is the geographical as well 
as the commercial centre of the great Mississippi 
Valley. The ground upon which the city is built 
is rolling, with a gradual rise from the river west- 
ward, a large portion of the residence section be- 
ing on very high ground indeed. The lay of the 
ground is admirably adapted for natural drainage, 
and the Mill Creek Valley, which runs east and 
west, forms a remarkably suitable line for the 
main sewer. Taking advantage of this, the city 
authorities many years ago constructed a sewer 
along the valley to the river, and this has been 
enlarged from time to time as new branches have 
been run into it, until now it is the largest main 
sewer in the world. As the city has spread itself 
out to the west, north and south it has been 
necessary to maintain a heavy expenditure in 
sanitary measures, but on no occasion has there 
been any hesitancy in providing the necessary 
funds, with the result that St. Louis to-day is a 
better-drained city than at any period of its his- 
tory. 

Mention ‘has already been made of the good 
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streets of St. Louis. Its street system is a sin- 
gularly complete one, and, owing to the undula- 
tions of the surface already referred to, their 
drainage is made comparatively easy. Most of 
the downtown streets are paved with granite, and 
are in excellent condition. The spburban streets 
are paved with wood, asphalt or telford, and al- 
though the rapidity with which building opera- 
tions have been carried on has rendered it impos- 
sible to improve the streets as rapidly as the 
residence section has grown, the mileage of well- 
constructed thoroughfares and boulevards has in- 
creased very rapidly. 

Heavy as the expenditure has been on sewers 
and streets, the investment has proved a most 
fortunate one, for the city has been singularly free 
from epidemics; and when a case of infectious 
disease has been discovered the difficulty of 
stamping out the infection has been very trivial. 
One of the most recent movements in the direc- 
tion of comfort and health has been the adoption 
of street sprinkling by the municipal authorities, 
St. Louis being the first city in America to adopt 
this plan and to do away with sprinkling by pri- 
vate contract. Every street upon the line of which 
buildings have been erected is now sprinkled three 
or four times daily during the summer, spring 
aad fall, much to the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants. In the business section the granite 
streets are also washed at intervals by the fire 
department ; and altogether St. Louis may be 
classed as one of the cleanest as well as the health- 
jest cities to be found anywhere. 

The climate of the city is also conducive to the 
low death rate, extremes of temperature being very 
rare and cyclones and storms being seldom met 
with. The variation of temperature is remarka- 
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bly small, ‘and the climate generally is invigorat- 
ing as well as pleasant. 

In its water supply St. Louis is remarkably 
fortunate. During the fall of 1892 a committee 
of experts from New York visited the city with a 
view to reporting on the healthfulness of drink- 
ing water drawn from a river. They carefully 
analyze® and tested unfiltered water as drawn 
from ‘the hydrants in the city, and their report, 
like hundreds of reports from experts in past 
years, was to the effect that the St. Louis water 
was pleasant to the taste and perfectly safe to 
drink, The existing waterworks are sufficient 
to supply a population of half a million without 
any excessive strain, but owing to the enormous 
growth in population, it has been found necessary 
to construct much larger works at a greater dis- 
tance from the heart of the city. These works 
will be situated at the Chain of Rocks, about nine 
miles from the St. Louis Courthouse, and four or 
five miles south of the junction of the Misissippi 
and Missouri Rivers. 

The waters of the two great rivers do not inter- 
mingle to any appreciable extent until they have 
traveled several miles past the new waterworks, 
and the inlet water tower through which the 
water is to be drawn is on the Missouri River 
side, the water of the Missouri River being purer, 
although less clear and sparkling, than that of the 
Father of Waters itself. From the new inlet 
tower in the centre of the river the water will be 
conducted by means of one of the longest con- 
duits in the country to enormous settling basins, 
in which it will be allowed to remain long enough 
to settle ; and the supply sent through the pipes 
will be as clear as it is admittedly wholesome and 
palatable. 
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A SECTION OF THE CONDUIT LEADING TO THE ST, LOUIS WATERWORKS, 
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